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PREFACE. 


From 1866 to 1873 I had immediate charge of the 
Political correspondence of the Bengal Government. In 
1869, at the request of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William 
Grey, I wrote for office purposes, and as I could snatch the 
time from other more pressing work, a ‘ Memorandum on 
the North-East Frontier of Bengal.’’ Since Pemberton’s 
Report in 1835, no general survey had been taken of the 
political relations of the Government with the hill tribes of 
Assam, Cachar and Chittagong; and my ‘Memorandum’ 
proved to be extremely useful, both to the local officers and 
to the Foreign Department of the Government of India. 
It was, however, at best, a mere Sketch; and was wanting 
in those precise references to the original records which are 
essential for many official purposes. Accordingly, in 1871, 
I began a fresh and detailed examination of all the records 
from 1780 up to date, both of the Bengal Secretariat and of 
the Foreign Department, which bore in any way upon the 
political history of the North-East Frontier. I made full 
notes and references as I went along, and in 1873 I 
saw my way, as I thought, to preparing, when I could 
find leisure or get leave, a work, which, while treating 
exhaustively of all the frontier tribes in that quarter, in 
respect of their relations to the Government, their manners, 
customs, and cthnological affinitics, would at the same time 
serve as a permanent hand-book for the Government and its 
local officers. But the close of 1873 brought us face to face 
with the Famine, and in the vortex of “ special duty” arising 
out of that, all personal plans sank out of view. In 1874 
my sight gave way under the pressure of compiling Famine 
Narratives; and my leave, when it came, was spent in 
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absolute severance from pen, ink, and type in every form. 
Since my return to India in the end of 1875, I have been 
unremittingly engaged in duties far too arduous to warrant 
any dream of authorship. Meantime my Memorandum 
has gone out of print, and the Foreign Department has 
repeatedly suggested that afresh and revised edition of it 
was very desirable. Hitherto I have evaded compliance 
with all hints of the kind, hoping against hope for leisure 
to compile a work in which the public as well as the 
offices of Government might take some interest. But the 
pressure has of late become more severe; and finding 
that, if the Foreign Office could get nothing better, they 
meant to re-print the old Memorandum, I volunteered 
to supplement and expand this, for official purposes only, 
by such of my notes, so long lying by me, as could in 
this way be utilised. The task of working these in has 
been much heavier than I anticipated, and when 
the Press had got fairly started the labour was doubled 
by a request that I would bring down the Narrative, as 
best I could, to the present time, or at any rate to the 
year 1882. This involved an examination of the Bengal 
Government monthly Proceeding volumes for about six 
years, for which I had no notes, and of the Assam Proceed- 
ings for nine years, besides the reading of numerous heavy 
files kindly supplied by the Foreign Department. Under 
the circumstances, I have felt justified in borrowing freely 
for these later years from the text of the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports ; but every paragraph has been verified, and 
much additional matter introduced. The whole has heen 
prepared and carried through the Press in little over five 
weeks—side by side with the full ordinary work of the Home 
Department. I mention these facts, not by way of boast, 
but because I wish emphatically to disclaim any literary 
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pretensions fora volume produced under such conditions. 
It is meant to be useful to Government and its officers, 
nothing more. Forany inferences or comments not avowedly 
quoted from the records I alone am responsible. 


I have reproduced in a series of Appendixes various 
papers which seemed to me likely to be useful for reference, 
but were too voluminous to be incorporated in the text. 
I have also ventured to reprint some articles on Frontier 
topics which I wrote in 1870—72 for the Pioneer and 
Observer, not because they are of any special merit in 
themselves, but because some of them throw a certain 
amount of contemporaneous side-light on questions dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages, while some of them give 
sketches of the work and personality of our Frontier officers, 
with many of whom I have had the pleasure of an intimate 
acquaintance. To the task of reclaiming the Nagas 
and Garos of the North-east Frontier my friends Gregory, 
Butler, and Williamson sacrificed their lives. My friend 
Edgar has to thank the Lushais for his well earned honours. 
Of the Chittagong Hill men my friend Lewin, in his happy 
retirement, has many a curious tale to tell: and my dis- 
tinguished school-mate, Johnstone, has confirmed his 
Keonjhur reputation by the hold he has won over the 
tribes of Manipur. Notices of these men and their work 
will be found in the articles. 


From the lips or pens of them and many others— 
Dalton, Hopkinson, Agnew, Haughton, Graham, and Power— 
to say nothing of the untiring officers of the Survey, for 
whom no peak is inaccessible, no jungle impenetrable, and no 
tribe too rude to be faced, I had stores of gathered material 
which cannot now be used. I had, indeed, hoped at one 
time to have had the aid of some of them in putting the © 
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wild story of this frontier into complete and fitting dress. 
As itis, any frontier officer who cares to undertake the 
task is welcome to appropriate any ENE in the following 
pages that may suit his purpose. 


It only remains to explain that the references to ‘ Judi- 
cial’, ‘Revenue’ and ‘ Political’ Proceedings, and to the 
earlier ‘Consultations’ are to the records of the Bengal 
Government, save where it is specifically stated that the 
records belong to the Government of India. The ‘Secret 
Proceedings’ are those of the Foreign Department of the 
Supreme Government. The ‘ Assam Proceedings’ are those 
reported by that Administration to the Foreign Office of the 
Government of India. 


Ihave to thank Lieutenant-Colonel Deprée, the Sur- 
veyor Gencral, for the map attached. I would also express 
my indebtedness to the Superintendent of the Home Office 
Press for the skill and patience with which he and his staff 
have deciphered what was unavoidably at times the roughest 
of all rough ‘ copy’. 


26th January 1884. A. M. 


P. 8.—A brief notice of recent events among the Akas (who are 
treated of in Chapter IV) will be found in the concluding Chapter. It 
was necessary to print off the book by instalments, which made it im- 
possible to write up to date any of the earlier Chapters. 


(2.) The Cachar officials will, at the present time, read with 
interest and profit Mr. Edgar’s valuable Reports in the Appendix, and 
especially his views on the Kookie Levy and the importance of kceping 
a strict eye on Kookies settled in Cachar. (See pages 441—443). 


(3.) The reader must overlook occasional variations in the spelling 
of proper names. Every local officer has his own way, sometimes 
several ways. It has not been possible to reduce all to any uniform 
spelling. 
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HISTORY 
OF THE RELATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


WITH THE HILL TRIBES 


OF THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER OF BENGAL. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue north-east frontier of Bengal is a term used sometimes to 
The North-East Frontier. denote a boundary line, and some- 
Definition. times more generally to describe a 
tract. In the latter sense it embraces the whole of the hill ranges 
north, east, and south of the Assam Valley, as well as the western 
slopes of the great mountain system lying between Bengal and inde- 
pendent Burma, with its outlying spurs and ridges. I propose to trace, 
with such fulness of detail as the materials warrant, the political relations 
of the Indian Government with the tribes inhabiting these hills. In doing 
this it will be convenient to proceed in regular order, first traversing 
from west to east the sub-Himalayan ranges north of the Brahmaputra, 
then turning westward along the course of the ranges that bound the 
Assam Valley on the south, and, finally, exploring the highlands in- 
terposed between Cachar and Chittagong, and the hills that separate 
the maritime District of Chittagong from the Empire of Ava. 


Before attempting to record the dealings of the Government with 
the numerous savage races of this portion of its dominions, it may be 
well very briefly to refer to the events which led up to the occupation 
of Assam by the British, and to give some general idea of the state of 
that Province when we first entered it. This will tend to make clear 
the manner in which we were originally brought into contact with the 
hill tribes, and will serve to explain some facts and anomalies that 
might otherwise prove stumbling blocks to the student of frontier 


policy. 


2 THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER OF BENGAL. 


Into the dim history of the Hindu kingdom of Kamrup, the most 

notable precursor of the later Gov- 

Henly Hey of aon Saeee of Assam, there is no 

need to enter. Nor is it necessary to suggest any curious disquisitions 

on the origin and progress of that amorphous empire of Pong* whose 

victorious Generals are said to have extended the power of the Shans 

from Sadiya to the Monass. It is enough for us to know that in the 

eighth century after Christ, the Brahmaputra Valley was invaded by a 

: vigorous and warlike race of Burmese 

phe Shen Taye: Bins. which had by the commence- 

ment of the thirteenth century wrested the whole country from its 

Hindu rulers and arrogated to its own dynasty and people the title of 

‘ Ahom,t—the unequalled’—destined in the softened form ‘Asam’ to be- 
come the modern name of the province. 


With the consolidation of their rule the fate of all eastern conquer- 
ing tribes overtook the Shans. In the sleepy hollow of Assam, they 
lost the qualities which had won them power and prestige, while by 
adopting the language, customs, and religion of their Hindu subjects, 
they speedily sank into the position of a mere ruling caste, and ceased 
to present the characteristics of an alient race. It was indeed owing 
chiefly to intestine troubles brought about by their fanatical Brah- 
manism, and their bigoted persecution of the Moamariah dissenters that 
the British were first led to take cognizance of Assam affairs. 


The Moamariaks§ were a tribe of proselytes to Hinduism as preached 

nies Sia cae a ce by the Sudra sectarians, Sankni and 
strapon! wiki the ‘Native. Governuient Madhit, who denied the one 
of Assam, of the Brahmans and rejected the 
worship of Siva. For long years 

they were treated with tolerance, and so gathered numbers and strength, 
until they occupied nearly the whole tract of Upper Assam known 
as Muttuck in Luckimpore, while they had also many adherents in 
other parts of the province, especially about Jorhath. The oppressions 
of the later Ahom Kings drove them at last into rebellion, and about 
1770 A. D., led on by their high priest, they attacked, captured, and 
succeeded in holding for nearly six months Gowhatty, the capital of the 
kingdom, taking possession also of the person of the reigning prince. 
Expelled at length by stratagem, their leaders slain and their bands at 
the same time broken and dispersed, the Moamariahs were for fourteen 
years but little heard of. In 1774, when Gourinath Sing was reigning 
Raja, they again rose in arms, and after a severe struggle, attended by 





* See Pemberton’s Reports on the Eastern Frontier of British India, Section 5. 


+ Assam is commonly supposed to be derived from “ A-sam-a,” the ‘peerless,’ ‘un- 
equalled ;’ and Ahom is said to be equivalent to Asam. The point is, however, open to 
doubt. 


{ Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal. 
§ For a fuller notice of this sect, see Chapter XI. below. 
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many vicissitudes, succeeded in driving the Raja and his party from 
the seat of his Government. 


In 1788, Gourinath made a desperate effort to retrieve his for- 
tunes, but apparently to little purpose. Beaten back from Gowhatty, 
after days of fruitless fighting, he applied to Mr. Raush who farmed 
the salt revenues at the British frontier station of Goalpara, begging him 
to procure the assistance of the British Government. The farmer, 
probably on his own responsibility, sent over a body of burkun- 
dazes, or locally enlisted fighting men, but these were, as the histories 
tell us, cut off to a man by the Moamariahs in the first encounter. Nor 
had an expedition despatched in aid of Gourinath by the State of Mani- 
pur any better success ; 1,500 men out of a force of 4,500 which crossed 
the hills from Manipur being slain by the rebels. 


Assam was now given over to confusion and misery. All the 
aeiaiciaterventien turbulent ruffianism of the great 

bazars of Bengal flocked thither. 

Large bodies of disbanded sepoys and bands of fighting fanatics from 
Hindustan pillaged the villages and laid waste the fields. The Raja 
once more, therefore, appealed to the British, demanding that they 
should at least aid in expelling the lawless robbers who had come over 
from Bengal. Lord Cornwallis, admitting the obligation, ordered a 
detachment of sepoys, under Captain Welsh, to enter Assam. This force 
completely routed the Moamariahs and other rebellious Chiefs in the cold 
season of 1792-93, and succeeded in recovering possession of Gowhatty. 
Enquiries then instituted made it manifest that much of the discontent 
prevalent in the province had its origin in the tyranny and mismanage- 
ment of Raja Gourinath and his advisers. Accordingly with the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Government, Captain Welsh, in communication 
with the principal nobles and officers of the kingdom, took steps to put 
affairs on a sounder basis; and, as a necessary guarantee for the mainte- 
nance of order in the future, arrangements were made for the retention 
in the province of a brigade of British troops, the revenues of Lower 
Assam being pledged for their maintenance. Unfortunately for the 
country, before these projects could be fully matured, Captain Welsh 
was recalled to Bengal by Sir John Shore, whose cautious policy of non- 
interference and retrenchment was opposed to such an enterprise as had 
been sanctioned by the more imperial spirit of Cornwallis. In July 
1794, Assam was deliberately rele- 


Withdrawal of Britis g ‘ se 
AE AEE T roo aoe gated to anarchy and civil war.* 


The miseries of the country reached their climax in the reign of 
Raja Chunder Kant, which commenced in 1809. The principal minis- 
ters of State, who had themselves 
seated Chunder Kant on the throne, 
headed a rebellion against him of 
the most formidable character, and contended in arms with varying 


Distracted state of Assam—Burmese inter- 
vention. 





* The probable effect of the withdrawal of our troops was clearly pointed out by 
Captain Welsh. See an interesting report by him in the Appendix, with notes by Mr. 
Scott, allerwards the first Commissioner of Assam, 
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fortunes for the possession of the capital and the control of the revenues. 
Failing to obtain aid from the British, who continued to hold aloof 
from Assam affairs, the Raja’s party had recourse to the Burmese, and 
Chunder Kant was twice indebted to that power for material assistance. 
Purunder Sing, a prince of the royal house, the most able among 
the various pretenders who sought to get possession of the throne, 
was driven out by the Burmese in 1816 and took refuge in British terri- 
tory. The Burmese proved, however, to be but dangerous allies. The 
price demanded by them for their aid was more than Chunder Kant was 
willing or able to pay, and he soon became anxious to get rid of them. 
A futile attempt to shake them off resulted in the expulsion of 
Chunder Kant himself, and the elevation, by the Burmese, of a new 
Raja in the person of Jogeshwar Sing. 

There were thus at this time (1821) in British territory two scions 
of Assamese royalty, Chunder Kant and Purunder, each busily engaged 
in organising means for the invasion of Assam. Chunder Kant had 
left behind him in the province many faithful adherents on whose efforts 
he chiefly relied; while Purunder sought to get together a mercenary 
army from the hill passes of Bhutan and Bijni. Chunder Kant was 
the first to make an aggressive effort, and was for a time successful ; 
but fresh reinforcements from Ava again turned the scale in favour of 
the Burmese, and the unfortunate prince became once more an exile. 
The Burmese General followed up his success on this occasion by sending 
an insolent message to the British Officer commanding at Goalpara, 
warning him that if protection was afforded to Raja Chunder Kant, 
the Burmese troops would invade the Company’s territories and 
arrest the fugitive wherever he might be found. This demons- 
tration was answered on the part of the Indian Government by 
the despatch to the frontier of troops from Dacca, and by a distinct inti- 
mation that any advance of the Burmese would be at their certain peril. 

Meanwhile, events at another part of the North-East Frontier were 
rapidly hurrying the British Gov- 
ernment into collision with the ig- 
norant and overbearing Court of 
Ava. The Raj of Cachar which lay directly in the way of any force 
invading Eastern Bengal from Burma, had some time previously placed 
itself under British protection. In the face of repeated warnings and 
expostulations the Burmese, who then held the valley of Manipur, 
persisted in advancing upon Cachar and threatening Jaintia (a border- 
ing dependency of Bengal) ; and no resource was at length left to the 
Indian Government save to declare war. To re-conquer Assam from 
the Burmese was a natural and necessary part of the consequent 
operations. 


In less than a year from the commencement of hostilities, the 
British troops had driven the Burmese from the valley of the Brahma- 
putra; and on the 24th February 1826, when the operations of the 
campaign elsewhere had been brought to a close, the King of Burma, 
by the treaty of Yandaboo, renounced all claim upon, and covenanted 
to abstain from all future interference with, the principality of Assam 


War between the British and Burmese 
Governments, March the 5th, 1824. 


ort 
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and its dependencies, and the contiguous petty States of Cachar and 
Jaiatia.* 


While the military conquest of Assam was thus being effected by 
our troops, the direction of all civil 
matters in connection with the pro- 
vince was entrusted to Mr. David 
Scottt+ as Governor General’s Agent on the North-East Frontier. Sub- 
sequently, as regarded Upper Assam alone, the Officer in command of 
the troops was associated with Mr. Scott in a Commission for general 
administration. When the conquest was complete, Upper Assam was 
formally placed under Captain Neufville in subordination to Mr. Scott. 
Captain Neufville also held military charge of the Assam Light 
Infantry, a corps organised for the purpose of holding the outposts of 
the valley looking towards Burma. 


Organisation of the administration in 
British Assam. 


Very little change was made at first in the Native mode of admin- 
istration. In fact, it was long debated whether the British Govern- 
ment should retain Assam in its own hands, or restore it altogether to 
its Native rulers. ‘he Government in Calcutta was strongly averse to 
taking absolute possession of the province; and had any of the Native 
royal house shown real capacity or ability to govern with acceptance 
to the people, there can be no doubt, from the tenor of the Secret 
Consultations in the Foreign Office, that he would have been forthwith 
installed as Raja. The Assamese princes were, however, mere worthless 
debauchees, and the security of our eastern districts made it necessary 
to retain strong military control of this part of the frontier. But, 
having provided for this, the Government was anxious to hand over to 
Native management all that part of the valley which was not required 
for military purposes or for the maintenance of the British troops. Ac- 
cordingly in 1532, after much deliberation, Upper Assam, with the 
exception of the tract about Sadiya and Muttuck, was made over to 
Purunder Sing, who was believed to be morally and otherwise the most 

eligible representative of the royal 

Purunder Sing and his Government of stock. Purunder Sing was placed 
Upper Assam, 1832-33, in the position of a protected prince, 
guaranteed against invasion, and 

entrusted with uncontrolled civil power, on condition of his paying 





* Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. I., p. 213. 


+ Mr. Scott died in August 1831, and was succeeded by Mr. T. C. Robertson, and 
he again by Captain I. Jenkins in January 1834, 


The name and fame of David Scott aro still green on the North-East Frontier, He 
was one of those remarkable men who have from time to time been the ornament of 
our Indian services. Had the scene of his life’s labours been in North-West or Central 
India, where the great problem of Empire was tlien being worked out, instead of 
amid the obscure jungles of Assam, he would occupy a place in history by the side 
of Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe. As it is, his writings lie buried amid the dust of 
oflicial record-rooms, and though his name is kuown to most of our Frontier Officers, his 
work in ils extent and power is still but little understood. The most interesting and per- 
eonally instructive part of my task in preparing the present volume has been the perusal of 
Keatt’s admirable Reports and Letters. My only regret is that. I have not been able to 
afford tune to collect or tabulate these for a volume of official “ Selections’’. 
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a tribute of Rs. 50,060 annually to the Government. The experiment 
did not succeed. Purunder Sing’s administration proved a failure, 
both financially and generally, and in October 1838 his terri- 
Assam becomes a Non-Regulation Pro- tories were placed urder the direct 

vince, management of British officers, and 
Assam as a whole became a Non-Regulation Province of the Indian 
Empire. 


The foregoing is a brief sketch of the mode in which the Govern- 
ment obtained possession of Assam. It is necessary for the purposes 
of this narrative to add some few facts as to the state of the country and 
the revenue system in force there at the time of the British occupation. 


In Assam not only the soil but the dwellers thereon were treated as 
being the property of the State. All the free population was divided, 
according to caste or calling, into 
khels, or clans, numbering from 1,000 
to 5,000 able-bodied men in each. The 4hels were sub-divided into ghédts 
of three or four parks, or freemen, each, and one pais of each ghdt was 
bound to render personal service throughout the year to the Raja or to 
any officer of State to whom he might for that purpose be assigned. 
The Raja on his part allowed to each pach in the ghdt two poorahs of rice- 
land, the land of the pazk absent on service being cultivated for him by 
the rest of the ghdt. This allotment was known as goamutti or ‘ body 
land.” The pazk also received a piece of land for garden and homestead 
(bari) free of assessment ; in acknowledgment of which he paid one 
rupee annually either as house-tax or poll-tax or hearth-tax, as the 
custom of the district might determine. If a pazk cultivated any rice- 
land in excess of his two poorahs, he paid the State one rupee annually 
for each poorah so tilled. Artizans and other non-cultivating classes 
paid a higher rate of poll-tax. The aboriginal and other wild tribes 
occupying the low jungly hills within the province paid a hoe-tax on 
their cotton cultivation. The salaries of all Government officers, 
favourites, and retainers, and the maintenance of the numerous religious 
institutions of Assam, were provided for by assignments of pazks along 
with their goamuttz lands to the persons to be benefited. The estates 
of the Native gentry were universally formed in this way, and were 
supplemented by the ‘ets, or lands, which they had themselves reclaimed 
from waste by slave labor, and which were held by them rent-free and 
as hereditary in their families. 

The British Government commuted all the pazh service for an annual 
cash payment to the State of Rs. 3 per man, and released the slaves— 
measures which, however wise and proper in the abstract, had the effect 
of reducing the Native gentry to poverty, and left no class, either in 
fact or theory, intermediate between the cultivator of the soil and the 
supreme authority. The mode and amount of assessment of the cul- 
tivators, now no longer called paths but ryots, have undergone many 
changes since that time; but the idea of personal service due to the 
State by the subject has never revived, and the practice of cash payments 
to and by Government has always been thoroughly established. 


The Revenue System of Assam, 
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Nothing could have. been more wretched than the state of Assam 
when the valley was first occupied by our troops. Thirty thousand 
Assamese had been carried off as 
slaves by the Burmese. Many 
thousands had lost their lives, and large tracts of country been laid 
desolate by the wars, famines, and pestilences, which for nearly half a 
century had afflicted the province. The remnant of the people had 
almost given up cultivation, supporting themselves chiefly on jungle 
roots and plants. The nobility and priestly families had retired to 
Goalpara or other refuges in British territory, often after losing all their 
property ; and with them had gone crowds of dependents glad to escape 
from the miseries of their native land. 


State of the province at annexation. 


Such was Assam as we found it, and such the revenue system 
that prevailed there. The old records give much curious information 
in regard to both, which it would be interesting to set out at length ; 
but I have confined myself to a summary of salient facts as detailed 
in the ordinary histories, this being sufficient for my present purpose. 
So much as has been stated it was desirable to bring into prominence, 
that there might be a clear understanding of the circumstances under 
which a frontier policy first became necessary for us in the north-east. 
These will be ade more apparent as we deal with the history of each 
tribe But I may here remark, by way of general preface, that we 
found the Assam Valley surrounded north, east, and south by numerous 

Aisseeen teenies savage and warlike tribes whom the 
decaying authority of the Assam 

dynasty had failed of late years to control, and whom the disturbed 
condition of the province had incited to encroachment. Many of them 
advanced claims to rights more or less definite over lands lying in the 
plains; others claimed tributary payments from the villages below 
their hills, or the services of pazks said to have been assigned them by 
the Assam authorities. It mattered of course little to us whether 
these claims had their basis in primeval rights from which the Shan 
invaders had partially ousted the hillmen, or whether they were merely 
the definite expression of a barbarian cupidity. Certain it was that such 
claims existed, and that they had been, to some extent and in some 
places, formally recognised by our predecessors. The engagements under 
which the Native Governments lay were transferred to us with the 
peculiar revenue system above described ; and it was one of our earliest 
tasks to endeavour to reconcile such arrangements, where we could 
discover them, with the requirements of enlightened policy. But it 
was not. always easy to discover them, for the tribes asserting them 
knew nothing of our intentions, and seldom in the earlier years vf our 
administration referred their claims directly for acknowledgment or com- 
promise. When we did arrive in any case at a definite understanding 
as to the rights of any tribe, we were ready, asa rule, to treat them 
fairly and liberally ; and, on the whole, we have no reason in this respect 
to be ashamed of the general bearings of our policy upon the North- 
Kast. Frontier. But we are met to this day by difficulties arising from 
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the indefinite nature of the connexion subsisting between the Assam 
sovereigns and their savage neighbours. These difficulties, as they arise, 
have not been lessened by the fact that here, as elsewhere in British 
India, the Government has had an active policy forced upon it uniformly 
against its will; and while anxious in the extreme to leave the tribes 
alone, if they would but consent to be let alone, it has been compelled 
from time to time by the mere force of events to take up questions 
it would have gladly overlooked, and to govern actively where it 
would have been content to be at peace. A strong, systematising, 
aggressive despotism would have found a policy and_ enforced it 
long years before the British Indian Administration could be brought to 
confess that a definite policy on this frontier was either necessary or 
desirable. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SKETCH OF BRITISH RELATIONS WITH BHUTAN PROPER. 


It forms no part of my design to describe in detail the political 
relations of the Indian Government with tribes or peoples admittedly 
independent of its rule and dwelling outside the recognized limits of 
the Empire. The history of British intercourse with Bhutan as a 
foreign power has already been well and fully told in the admirable 
reports of Pemberton, Eden, and others; and there is no need again to 
traverse the same ground. But inasmuch as Bhutan marches with the 
most westerly districts of Assam, and seeing that the occupation of 
that. province brought us into peculiar revenue relations with the 
Bhutias both of Bhutan proper and of its neighbouring highlands, it 
is necessary to say something of that uncouth race, to give complete- 
ness to the history of the frontier administration. 


Along the base of the Bhutan hills and sloping downwards to the 
The Bhatan Terai: Dwirdor Sheath, plains, there stretches from west to 
east a narrow tract of fertile land 
varying in breadth from ten to twenty miles, the possession of which 
has always, to the inhabitants of the barren hills above, been a matter 
of importance. Cotton, rice, and other staples grow there, the value of 
which was always greatly appreciated both by them and by the Native 
Assamese Government. But the malarious and deadly character of 
the tract and their own feebleness of late years prevented the Assam 
Rajas from giving efficient protection to the indigenous cultivators or 
establishing an undisputed dominion over the soil and its products ; 
while by means of the passes or broad straths leading from the hills 
and intersecting this belt of ¢eraz the highlanders held the practical 
command of the border, and in course of time established what they 
considered rights over the whole of the debatable tract. 


Along the frontier of Bhutan proper lay eighteen of these passes, 
straths, or dwars, eleven on the frontier of Bengal and Cooch Behar, 
seven on that of Assam. The land at the foot of the Bengal and 
Cooch Behar Dwars had long since been forcibly annexed by the 
Bhutias ; and the Assamese rulers, though always keenly alive to the value 
of this malarious Goshen which lay upon their border, and never to the 
last resigning their claim to be at least paramount owners of the plains 
up to the actual mountain ridges, were in their decay unable fully to 
vindicate their claims. Accordingly to the hill tribes here, as well as to 
those on other parts of the border, concessions were made by the 
Assamese authorities, which it is probable could not have been refused, 
but which would undoubtedly have been retracted had opportunity 
made this possible. 
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The Assam* Dwars, with which alone we are at present concerned 
The Assam Dwars of Bhutan, were these :— 
Bijni. 
J Chappakhamar. 
--» 4 Chappaguri. 
Banska. 
Ghaukolla. 
Kalling. 
*** U Booreeguma. 


d 


Five in Kamrup 


Two in Durrung 


These seven Dwars, including the tract below them already des- 
cribed, were made over by the Assam 
Government to Bhutan in consider- 
ation of an annual payment of 
tribute. This tribute was to consist of yak tails, ponies, musk, 
gold-dust, blankets, and knives, of an estimated value of Naraini 
Rupees 4,785-1 yearly. So long as this was paid, the Kamrup Dwars 
were to remain in the hand of the Bhutias all the year round, but, by 
a curious arrangement, the Durrung Dwars were to be annually 
surrendered to the Assam Government from July to November. 
This anomalous provision of course led to trouble. The subordinate 
collecting agencies, whether Assamese or Bhutia, were not very careful 
in giving effect to the stipulation ; and the unfortunate peasants were 
in the end harassed by two sets of tax-gatherers equally obnoxious and 
equally oppressive in their mode of dealing. A further and endless 
source of dispute was the fact that the tribute was paid in kind, while 
its value was fixed in specie. Instead of operating as a permanent 
settlement of claims and liabilities, this arrangement opened out an 
annually recurring topic for disputation and bargaining. 


Arrangements between the Assamese 
Government and the Bhutias. 


So long as the weak rule of the later: Ahoms lasted, such quarrels 
were probably settled by the Bhutias 
in their own favour and without 
much trouble. But a British Gov- 
ernment is of all others mosttenacious of its rights in matters of 
bargain, and, though it confirmed to the Bhutias the arrangements made 
with them by the Assamese, it would not consent to be periodically 
swindled even in such things as yak tails and_ piebald ponies. 
Dealing with the question as a mere matter of business, the Governor 
General’s Agent put up the Bhutia tribute as it came in to public 
auction, and debited the highlanders with the difference between the 
price realised and the amount due at the treaty valuation. In this way 
a constantly accruing balance mounted up, which the Bhutias could never 
be induced to adjust, and which probably they were never able to under- 
stand. Demands for payment were met by evasion, or by aggression, 


The British mode of dealing with the 
Bhutias. 





* The Dwars in Goalpara are not noticed here, inasmuch as Goalpara, though after- 
wards made a district of Assam, was long ere our conquest of that province a part of the 
British district of Rungpore. 
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and the plunder and abduction of British subjects. In 1828 outrages 

committed by the Jongpen or Bhutia 

Bhuba ures eS official in singe of the Booreeguma 

Dwar led to the attachment by the Government of the tract so-called. 

It was restored in 1834 on payment of a fine, and in consequence of an 
assurance that the principal offenders had died in the interim. 

Fresh outrages in the Bijni Dwar in the following year, coupled 
with a refusal to pay even the current tribute, led to threats of further 
attachment, which were not, however, at that time carried out. But 
the enrolment of the Assam Sebundy Corps for frontier defence proved 
that the Government was gradually being driven to the conclusion that 
energetic measures of repression or retaliation might shortly be called 

Raids in 1886 for. Wanton incursions from the 
ae, Banska Dwér into North Kamrup in 
1886 led to the attachment of that Dwar and ultimately to armed colli- 
sion with the Bhutias, in which the hillmen suffered heavy loss. With 
savages, as with children, punishment brings about a speedy, though 
not always a lasting repentance, and the Central Government of 
Bhutan, with its local representatives, speedily making submis- 
sion, the attached lands were again given up. There was much 
reason to fear, however, that our officers were in this matter cajoled 
into negociations with irresponsible agents, for the Deb Raja of 
Bhutan never formally ratified the treaty purporting to have been made 
in his name. Unable to realise a state of complete anarchy where all 
the forms of Government existed, 
the Calcutta Secretariats seem always 
to have believed that could the central authority in Bhutan be only 
reached, the peace of the border would be effectually secured. The 
local officers knew better than this, but time after time they had to 
become the channels for solemn remonstrances which had no result, and 
to advise as to the conduct of negociations for which they could only 
anticipate failure. 

In 1837 Captain Pemberton, then the great authority on all Eastern 
Frontier matters, was sent on a 
special mission to the Dhurm and 
Deb Rajas, and his report is still our chief source of information regard- 
ing the interior of this barbarous State. He was instructed “to settle 
terms of commercial intercourse between British India and Bhutan, and, 
if possible, to effect such an adjustment of the tribute payable for the 
Dwars as might diminish the chances of misunderstanding arising from 
that source.”” The impression derived by Captain Pemberton from what 
he saw of the country was that the Central Government was powerless 
to control the Penlows or local authorities of the outlying districts, and 
that it was mainly owing to the conduct of these men, and notably of 
the Tongso and Paro Penlows, the Governors, respectively, of East and 
West Bhutan, with their subordinate local officers, that the peace of the 
frontier had been so often disturbed. 

No effectual or permanent result accrued from the mission. The 
treaty proposed by the envoy the Bhutan Durbar was afraid to sign, bear- 
ing somewhat severcly as its stipulations did upon the Tongso Penlow. 


Futile attempts at regular negociation. 


Pemberton’s mission, 1837. 
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Bhutan continued to be racked by intestine troubles, and the border 
Final attachment of the Dwars by the outrages remained unchecked. Kall- 
British, 1841. ing, Booreeguma, and Ghaukolla 
Dwars were soon again attached, 
while the others were now deserted by the cultivators. In 1841 the 
Government made up its mind to attach finally the whole of the Assam 
Dwars, as the only means of securing tranquillity for that part of the 
frontier ; a sum of Rs. 10,000 being thereafter annually paid to the 
Bhutan Government as compensation for the loss of revenue entailed on 
them by the resumption. 

This measure, which added 1,600 square miles of territory to 
Assam, proved on the whole effectual as regards the country lying 
under this portion of the Bhutan hills. But along the Bengal 
section of the Dwars, outrage followed upon outrage, in all of 
which the Bhutia officials, or robbers 
openly harboured by them, had 
an undoubted share. The forbearance shown by the Government 
seemed to the Bhutias merely proof of weakness and ineptitude. 
Remonstrance elicited only insolence, covert or overt, and at length 
in 1554 the Durbar sent a rude intimation that the compensation paid 
for the loss of the Assam Dwars was insufficient and must be in- 
crease. The Indian Government, asa matter of course, refused to 
comply with the demand, and the refusal was followed by Bhutia 
raids on Assam in which the Dewangiri Raja and his superior, the 
Tongso Penlow, were shown to have been concerned. A feeble attempt 
by the Deb Raja to call Tongso Penlow to account provoked from 
that chieftain a most insolent communication addressed to the Governor 
General’s Agent in Assam. Lord Dalhousie, before whom it was laid, 
was the last Governor General likely to overlook an insult. He at once 
directed that the Durbar should be told through Tongso Penlow himself 
that the value of all property plundered by the Bhutias would in future 
be deducted from the sum annually 
paid on account of the Assam 
DwaArs, and that any further outrage would lead to the permanent 
annexation of the Dwars on the Bengal side also. In the position 
occupied by Tongso Penlow, these measures would, it was conceived, 
affect him even more directly than they affected the Central Govern- 
ment of Bhutan. 

Threats, however, had no permanent effect upon a people so 
barbarous as the Bhutias. Year after year fresh violations of British 
territory were perpetrated till the Government was at last driven into 
action. In 1860 it attached the estate of Fallacotta, the revenues of 
which had long been paid to Bhutan, 
in virtue of an old arrangement, 
and was fully prepared to give effect to the scheme of finally annexing 
the Bengal Dwars. But, before taking this extreme step, the Governor 
General—that no shadow of excuse might be left to the Durbar—thought 
it well to send a fresh mission to explain to the Deb and Dhurm 
Rajas the light in which the British Government of India was com- 
pelled to view the acts of officials, who, whatever their real position, 


Further aggression of the Bhutias, 1854. 


Warnings given to the Bhutias. 


Mr. Eden’s mission. 
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were nominally subordinate to the Durbar. Accordingly in 162 a 
Native emissary was despatched to Poonakba, the capital of Bhutan, 
to announce the Governor General’s intention of sending an envoy and 
to make preliminary arrangements for a mission. On the return of this 
messenger, the Honourable A. Eden, Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, was, in August 1868, appointed to conduct a special embassy 
to Bhutan to explain to that Government the reasons which had 
led to the annexation of Fallacotta, to demand the surrender of all 
captives taken from British Territory, and to negociate some stable 
arrangements for the better conduct in future of the relations between 
the two States. The mission proved a failure. The envoy, in compli- 
ance with the instructions of the Foreign Office, penetrated through 
many difficulties to Poonakha and the Bhutia Court, only to meet with 
insult and annoyance, and purchased the safe return of his escort by 
signing under protest a preposterous treaty, which it became the first 
duty of his Government to disavow. 


War with Bhutan followed, and the allowance paid on account of 
the Assam Dwars and Ambari Falla- 
cotta was of course stopped. After 
a campaign, which if not uniformly satisfactory was in the end entirely 
successful, the Bhutias were compelled to make humble submission. 
As a lasting lesson to them, they were thereupon finally and absolutely 
deprived of all the lands they had held below the hills—the Bengal 
Dwars being formally annexed by the British Government. It was, 
however, arranged that as some compensation for the loss of this 
valuable territory, a sum of Rs. 25,000 should be annually paid to 
officers deputed by the Central Government of Bhutan, and in this 
grant the older grant of Rs. 10,000 on account of the Assam Dwars 
may be considered to have merged. 


The wisdom of making any such payment to a State which had so 
Character of the existing treaty with ea oe a a 
Bhutan. question by irresponsible 
critics. It has been urged that con- 

cessions of this nature are viewed by barbarous enemies as tokens 
of weakness and signs of fear; that the long course of outrage 
in which the Bhutan Durbar and its feudatories had indulged should 
have called forth such emphatic marks of our displeasure and such a 
lasting demonstration of our power to punish, that there could have been 
thereafter no hope left to the hillmen of successful aggression. These 
views though popular are not, I believe, held by any responsible officers 
having full cognizance of the true facts of the case. It must be remem- 
hered that from the Dwars the whole aristocracy of Bhutan had for many 
years drawn their chief support Deprived of the income they received 
from these lands they lost at onee the means of supporting their own 
position, and of maintaining their erowds of habitual dependents. Had 
the Indian Government taken possession of the Dwars without granting 
any equivalent, it would have established on a most vulnerable frontier a 
stronghold of needy and desperate men, having nothing to lose, but 
much to gain by repeated raids upon our defenceless villages and 


The Bhutan War. 
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border farms. It is true that all our expectations in regard to the effect 
of the payment have not been realized. It has not yet created a strong 
central power able and willing to control at all times the outlying 
Chiefs. Internal dissension has been rife and fatal to the advance of 
the country. The feudatories who formerly shared in the distribution of 
the Assam stipend, or who levied their own shares therefrom as it passed 
their hands, now see themselves overlooked. But they find it a safer 
and more profitable enterprise to wrest what they can from the authorities 
at Poonakha than to attempt any further violations of British territory. 
They limit their lawless efforts to internecine struggles for power and 
place, seeking each for himself to be the chief recipient of the British 
bounty. On more than one occasion it has been found that a threat to 
stop the treaty payment has produced amid the contending factions a 
ready unanimity to comply with our demands. And so long as this is 
the case, and the peace of the border is maintained, it hardly seems the 
duty of the British Government to interfere in the internal concerns of 
a foreign people however barbarous, even on the ground that our doing 
so would confer on them material benefit. Our frontier relations with 
the Bhutan Durbar are now extremely simple. We hold the Dwars and 
permit no interference with our subjects there settled; but so long as 
the Bhutias behave themselves peaceably, we pay to the central power 
for the time being the sum of Rs. 25,000 as compensation for the loss 
of its only fertile territory, and for the due maintenance of the de facto 
rulers of that State. When the results of this policy are shown to be 
unsatisfactory, it will be time to change it.* 


The boundary line between British Territory and Bhutan from 
the Monass river on the west to the 
Deosham river on the east (where 
the territory of Independent Bhutan ends) was laid down in 1872-73. 
It was found that the Bhutias had again taken possession of Dewangiri 
and were making collections from the traders there. These sums 
were deducted from the next Treaty payment, and a warning given 
them future encroachments would be seriously regarded. No further 
complications have since been reported. 


Towards the close of 1874 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir R. Temple, received a visit from 
the Deb Raja at Buxa, when friendly 
sentiments were interchanged. Late in 1876 news came of civil war 
in Bhutan, and the Poonakha Jongpen and Paro Penlow took refuge in 
British territory, where they and their followers were provided with 
subsistence by the Government ;.their extradition, which was demanded, 
being refused. The only question now likely to disturb our amicable 
relations with Bhutan is this matter of the extradition of offenders, the 
principles upon which we demand or refuse this not being understood 
by uncivilised highlanders unacquainted with the rudiments of inter- 
national law. 


Demarcation of boundary. 


Later events. 


* In 1874 deduction was made from the Treaty payment on account of dacoities 
committed by Bhutias in Kamrup. The arrangement thus places in our hands an 
effective means of dealing with border crime as well as with State aggression. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


THE EXTRA-BHUTAN BHUTIAS, 


The five Dwars of Bijni, Chappakhamar, Chappaguri, Banska, and 
Ghaukolla lie on the northern face of the District of Kamrup. Crossing 
the Bornuddi river eastward, we come to the District of Durrung, and 
to the Dwars of Kalling and Booreeguma. Of these seven Dwars, held 
formerly by the Bhutias of Bhutan Proper, enough has been said in 
the preceding chapter. ‘To the east 
of Boorreeguma is another Dwar 
called Kuriapara, formerly held by hillmen of the Bhutia stock in 
more or less direct subjection to Thibet and owing no allegiance to the 
Poonakha Durbar. 

Many interesting facts regarding the state of commercial inter- 
course between Assam and Thibet are collected by Pemberton in his 
Report on the North-East Frontier. There we find quoted the following 
description of the trade as given by 
Hamilton: ‘At a place called 
Chouna, two months’ journey from Lassa, on the confines of the two 
States, there is a mart established, and on the Assam side there is a 
similar mart at Geegunshur, distant four miles from Chouna. An 
annual caravan repairs from Lassa to Chouna, conducted by about 20 
persons, conveying silver bullion to the amount of about one lakh of 
rupees, and a considerable quantity of rock salt for sale to the Assam 
merchants at Geegunshur, to which place the latter bring rice, which 
is imported into Thibet from Assam in large quantities; Tussa cloth, 
a kind of coarse silk cloth, manufactured by the Native women in Assam 
from the queen downwards; iron and lac found in Assam, and other 
skins, buffalo horns, pearls, and corals, first imported from Bengal.” 
In 1809 this trade amounted in value to two lakhs of rupees, even 
although Assam was then itself in a most unsettled state. The imports 
from Thibet, in the shape of woollens, gold dust, salt, musk, horses, 
chowries, and Chinese silks, were especially noticeable. The protracted 
troubles of Assam ultimately affected the traffic, but even in the year 
before the Burmese invasion, the Lassa merchants were said to have 
brought down gold amounting in value to Rs. 70,000. The Burmese 
occupation put a stop to this annual fair fora time. In 1833 a successful 
attempt was made to revive it by Lieutenant Rutherford, who then had 
charge of Durrung. Of all this trade the Kuriapara Dwar is the 
principal channel.* Udalgiri is now the place where the fair is held, 


The Kuriapara Dwar. 


Trade between Assam and Thibet, 





* Tess important fairs for the Bhutan Bhutias are held at Kerkaria on the Lukmi 
River just beyond the borders of Durrung ; and at Daimara, north of Udalyiri. 
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and a very interesting spectacle may be seen there annually. Traders 
from all parts of Thibet, from Lassa 
and places east, west, and even north 
of it are present in crowds, some of them clad in Chinese dresses, using 
Chinese implements, and looking to all intents Chinese. Many have 
their families with them, and carry their goods on sturdy ponies, of 
which some hundreds are brought down the fair yearly. In 1852 the 
Government sanctioned a proposal to move the site of the gathering to 
Mungledye which was expected to be more convenient for the Bengal 
and Assam traders.(1) It was found, however, that such a change would 
not be popular. The hill caravans would not venture so far into the 
plains, and existing arrangements were left undisturbed. 


The Kuriapara Fair, 


The Bhutias of Kuriapara are under the direct government of a 
body of Chiefs known as the “ Sath Rajas’”’* who call themselves subordi- 
nates of the Towang Raja, a tributary of Lassa. Between 1530 
and 1840, these Bhutias gave as much trouble as their neighbours on 
the west, and in consequence of outrages committed by them, the Dwar 
was resumed by the authorities of Durrung. In the cold season of 
1843-44, the Sath Rajas, in company with representatives of the Towang 
Durbar, had an interview with Captain Gordon, Assistant to the 
Governor General’s Agent, and for- 
mally relinquished all claim to the 
lands of the Kuriapara Dwar in 
consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 5,000; this sum very nearly 
representing the amount which they used to realise from the tract by 
direct’ collection during the eight months of the year for which they 
held it. The annual stipend of the Sath Rajas is spent at the Udalgiri 
fair, and finds its way in the shape of cotton and other goods towards 
Towang and Lassa. 


Cession of the Dwar for an annual pay- 
ment, 1813-44, 


In 1852 a misunderstanding arose between the British and 
Thibetan Governments on account of one of these Sath Rajas, 
known as the Gelling or Gelong, who had been entrusted by the Lassa 
authorities with control over the 
other Chiefs and jurisdiction in the 
hills near Kuriapara. The Gelling took advantage of his position to de- 
clare himself independent, and to intercept the money paid by the 
British authorities. Troops were sent against him from Lassa, and, 
though at first able to hold his own, he was eventually driven 
across the border into Durrung. His extradition was demanded by 
the Thibetans in the most peremptory terms, perpetual war being the 
lightest penalty threatened in the event of refusal. An army was 
pushed down towards the plains, and there was at one time immi- 
nent prospect of a Thibetan invasion of Assam. Four hundred light 


Story of the Gelling Raja. 





© “Seyen Princes” :—a common title of the Bhutia Chiefs in this quarter, not 
necessarily implying the existence of the precise number seven. 
ne ea ne ee ee et 


(:) Judicial Proceedings, 9th September 1852, No, 93. 
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infantry and a couple of six pounders were hurried up to the frontier, 
and served to check the ardour of the hillmen, who after much bluster 
and many demands for the Gelling’s head, said they would be content 
with a document from the Governor General’s Agent, certifying 
that the Gelling was no longer in life. They were not particular as to 
the actual fact; but wished to save their honor by an appearance 
of success; in this being perhaps not less diplomatic than more 
civilised nations. The desired certificate they did not obtain; but 
eventually peace was made by a treaty* ratifying, on the one hand, the 
former payment of Rs. 5,000, and guaranteeing, on the other, to the 
followers of the Gelling Raja immunity for their rebellion. It was 
agreed also that the Gelling himself should live under. British protec- 
tion and restraint to the south of the Brahmaputra. The Thibetans did 
not respect the stipulations of the treaty as regards the Gelling’s 
partizans, for seven of these were brutally murdered as soon as they 
returned to the hills. The Government did not think it necessary to 
take notice of this, as the event took place outside British Territory. 
The Gelling himself continued for several years to reside at Gow- 
hatty. About 1861 he became reconciled to the Towang Deo or 
Deb Raja of Towang, and returned to the hills. There he scon 
again became involved in quarrels with the Sath Rajas, whom 
he defrauded of certain dues upon caoutchouc (an important 
staple in those parts) and once more he had to fly into Durrung, 
where till 1864 he occupied a house near Kuriapara. In April of 
that year 50 or 60 Bhutias came down by night, surrounded his 
dwelling and murdered him in cold blood. This was presently ascer- 
tained to have been by order of the Sath Rajas, under  instiga- 
tion of the Towang Deo, with whose summons to attend him the 


* The text of the treaty is subjoined. (Political Progs., October 1853, No. 64.) For 
the earlier treaty of 1841, see Aitchison, Vol. I., pp. 143. 


Treaty signed by Captains REID and CAMPBELL, and CHANGDANDOO NAMANG 
LEDEN, and Dao NurwHO0, Bhutia Rajas, on the 28¢h January 1853, at Kurreahparah, 
Zillah Durrung. 


We, Changdandoo Raja, Namanz Leden Raja, Dao Nurhoo Raja, being deputed 
by the Daba Rajas to carry letters of friendship to the Agent, Governor General, North- 
East Frontier, desiring that the former friendly relations which existed between the 
Government of India and our Lassa Government (lately disturbed by the misbehaviour of 
one of our Gellings) should be again resumed, and being ourselves desirous above all 
things that peace should exist between our Government and that of India, do (uuw_ that; 
we are assured the Government of India do not intend to invade our country) hereby 
solemnly declare that all military force in excess of what is required to maintain order in 
our own country shall be immediately withdrawn, and the soldiers sent to their houses : 
and should the peace be ever broken by us, we shall consider that all claim to the Rs. 5,000, 
hitherto yearly paid to our Government by the Government of India, shall be forfeited, 
and that our trade with the people of the plains shall be put a stop to. 


_ And all this we of our own good will agree to and swear to in the presence of Captains 
Reid and Campbell, signing the agreement as copied out in Bhutia language from the 
Bengali copy made by Tuckha Mahomed Darogah. 


And, moreover, with regard to the followers and others of the Gelling who have como 
down to the plains for protection, we promise not to molest them, but hope, with the 
good help of the Agent, Governor General, to make friends with them and persuade them 
to return to their own country, 
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Gelling had refused to comply. No very decided action was taken by 
Government upon this violation of its territory. Towang being 
nominally under Thibet, the Government of India sanctioned a reference 
to Lassa on the subject, but this was never actually made; and the idea 
of stopping payment of the annual allowance of the Sath Rajas was 
deprecated by the local authorities as being likely to lead to further 
raids.(1) The Rajas were, it was urged, mere savages who looked on 
the Gelling as one of their own tribe, and could not realise that they 
did any injury to us by dealing out punishment to a kindred Bhutia, 
even in British territory. The Government of Bengal ordered a de- 
mand to be made for the surrender of the murderers, and the Gov- 
ernment of India pointed out afresh that political refugees should 
not be allowed to live near the frontier; but the demand was never 
pressed, and the advice could only be noted for future guidance; and 
so the matter dropped. 


In the cold weather of 1567 there was an unfounded alarm that(?) 
the Thibetan Thalong Bhutias in- 
tended to attack Assam, but asa 
fact the relations of the Bengal Government with these tribes have for 
many years been perfectly amicable, and limited mainly to payment of 
the annual stipend, and the commercial intercourse of the Udalgiri fair. 


Later events. 


The restrictions placed on free intercourse with the hills under the 
Inner Line Regulation (described in Chapter VIII below) gave rise 
to some complaint in 1876-77, but the grievance was met by the issue 
of passes to all persons ond fide engaged in supplying the hillmen. 
In 1878 the provisions of the Regulation were suspended along their 
frontier, and in 1880 the good offices of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Durrung were effectual in settling a quarrel between these Bhutias and 
those of Kukaria subject to Bhutan proper. 


In 1872-73 the boundary between Assam and the Towang 
Bhutias was formally laid down 
from the Deosham river on the 
west to the Rowta river on the east. The line proposed by the 
British officers was readily accepted by the Bhutias and by certain 
Thibetan officials who came down to inspect it. 


Demarcation of boundary. 


Eastward of Kuriapara lies the extensive division of Char Dwar oe 

. “ the four passes,” on the borders o 
Senos amen which pa ee Rooprai Ganw and 
Sher Ganw Bhutias, who claim to be independent of Towang. Their 
Chiefs, like those of the Kuriapara Bhutias, are called ‘ Sath Rajas,” 
the principal one having the title of Durji Raja. In common with all 
the other tribes on this frontier, these Bhutias claimed a tribute or 





(‘) Political Proceedings, June 1864, Nos. 3-6. 
Political Proceedings, October 1864, Nos. 18-21. 


(*) Political Proceedings, December 1867, No. 57. 
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paymeut from the plains which they collected annually.* In February 
1826, an arrangement was made with them by Captain Matthie, in 
virtue of which the Durrung authorities resumed the mght of direct 
collection and paid the Bhutias Rs. 2,526-7 as compensation on that 
account. In 1839, however, this payment was stopped in consequence of 
their having murdered one Madhoo Sykeah, a British subject. The 
Durji Raja with the rest made in the usual inconsistent way the most 
earnest protestations of innocence of present guilt and promises to 
behave better for the future, and as usual they were eventually par- 
doned, and a reduced allowance of Rs. 1,740 guaranteed them. The 
boundary line of the Char Dwar Bhutias was laid down in 1872-73 
from the Rowta river on the west to the Ghabroo river on the east. 
The Bhutias here put forward extravagant claims to lands on the 
plains, which were rejected by the officers demarcating the boundary. 
At a meeting with the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung in February 
1876 their Chiefs expressed themselves satisfied with this decision. 
They have come down regularly every cold season to trade, establishing 
themselves at a place called Darméra, two miles north of our boundary. 
In the case of these Bhutias also the Inner Line Regulation has been 
kept in abeyance. 


The most easterly tribe of Bhutias are the Thebengeas. These 
F ; live in the interior of the hills, and 
te ene ae nn formerly collected dues in Char 
Dwar along with the Rooprai clans. A feud, however, sprang up 
between them, and for years they only entered Assam to trade by 
the circuitous route of the Kuriapara Dwaér. Their annual visit to 
purchase goods was made to a mart called Mazbat in Char Dwér. Their 
chief village is 16 days’ journey from the plains, and they have 
always been peaceably behaved. They receive an annual stipend of 
Rs. 145-13-0 only. 


Satisfactory evidence of the friendly relations existing between 
our officers and the Thibetan Bhutias will be found in the following 
incident, which is reproduced from the Assam Administration Report 
for 1879-80 :— 


At the beginning of February a difference occurred in British territory between 
the Thibetan and the Kherkeria Bhutias, subjects of Bhutan Proper, which was 
amicably arranged by the Sub-Divisional Officer of Mangaldai. The circumstances 
of this affair are as follows :— 


One Pema Thallong Bhutia, a resident of Bhutan Proper, made his way last 
hi to the Towang Bhutia encampment at Amratol (the first stage in the hills after 
eaving British territory), and, it is alleged, stole a pony belonging to the Towang 
people. He was caught and taken before the Gelleng Raja, who sentenced him to 
pay a fine of Rs. 20 in cash, 4 pieces of cloth, and 4 brass pots. Pema Thallong, 
fecling aggrieved at the punishment awarded him last year by the Gelleng Raja, 
sought his opportunity for revenging himself, and on the Ist February last, while 
one of the Gelleng Raja's personal attendants was trading in a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Udalguri, suddenly appeared with a companion, seized him, and forcibly took 





* Their agreement, similar in terms to that of the Towang Bhutias, is printed in 
Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume I., pp. 146. The precise amount of the allowances, as 
given in Aitchison, differs from the figures in the text: but the point is unimportant. 
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from him a pony and a silver waist-belt which were in the servant’s charge. Pema 
then returned to Kherkeria. leaving a letter with the Gelleng Raja’s man, stating 
that he (Pema) had done this in return for the fine the Gelleng Raja had sentenced 
him to pay in the previous year. On the above facts being reported to the Sath Kajas, 
who were at the time at Udalguri, by the Gelleng Raja’s servant, they at once sent 
25 followers to the scene of the occurrence to search for Pema and arrest him. Mr. 
Driberg, the Sub-Divisional Officer at Mangaldai, immediately sent instructions to 
Prem Gaimbo, the Chief of the Sath Rajas, to recall his men and not to make any 
disturbance in British territory, and himself went promptly to Udalguri to inquire 
into the matter. Mr. Driberg found that Pema had retired to the hills after 
selling the pony for Its. 45, and had taken the waist-belt with him. He had 
a long discussion with the Sath Rajas, pointing out the impropriety they had com- 
mitted in sending their men to attempt the arrest of Pema in British territory, and 
that had Pema been reinforced from Kherkeria a serious disturbance between the 
Towang and Bhutan people would probably have followed, for which they would 
have been held responsible. Having thus convinced the Rajas of the mistake they 
had made in attempting to take the law into their own hands while they were guests 
of the British Gavernment, and on its territory, Mr. Driberg obtained from them 
an ample apology, and a promise to leave the settlement of the matter in his hands. 
He thereupon wrote to the Radi Dumpa, the Bhutanese Raja of Kherkeria, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and ata meeting with him succeeded in obtaining from 
him not only a written apology, but also the payment of Rs. 45, the price at which 
Pema had sold the pony, and Rs. 55, the estimated value of the waist-belt, as well as a 
promise to restore the stolen belt within twenty nights and to procure the examplary 
punishment of Pema. With this satisfaction Mr. Driberg expressed himself content, 
and, re-purebasing the stolen pony from the person to whom Pema had sold it, restored 
it to its owner. [The belt was subsequently recovered and restored to the Gelleng. } 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE AKAS—HAZARI-KHAWAS, AND KAPACHORS. 


Eastward of the Bhutias, and between them and the Bhoroli (or more 
correctly the Desserai) river, live the Akas or Arkas, known among them- 
selves as Hrusso.* The Akas are of two clans—(1!) the Hazari-Khawa, 
or ‘eaters at a thousand hearths,’ and (2) the Kapachors, or “ thieves 
who lurk amid the cotton plants.” 
These are a most energetic and savage 
tribe, who for twenty years were the pests of Char Dwar. With the aid of 
the Migis, a fierce and cognate race in the interior, they long defied the 
power of the Towang Deo in the hills. Both clans of Akas together 
did not, however, in 1844 number over 260 families. Of the Migis 
there were from three to four hundred households. The Hazari-Khawas 
were the only branch of this tribe to whom the Assamese conceded 
formally any right to share in the produce of the Dwérs. The Kapa- 
chors had no such rights, and anything that they received from the 
cultivators was simply extorted from their fears. To the Hazari- 
Khawas the Assam Government had granted the rizht of posa, 
or, as it is often rather inaccu- 
rately called, ‘“black-mail.” The 
nature of this right will be easily understood from the descrip- 
tion already given of the old revenue system of Assam in Chapter I. 
Certain sets of paiks were assigned to the hillmen, and made liable 
to pay to them instead of to the State their fixed annual contributions. 


Divisions and allies of the Akas. 


The right of posa. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the posa, which, as we shall see, was 
paid to most of the hill tribes bordering on the plains, was an uncertain, 
ill-defined exaction, depending in amount upon the rapacity of the 
different hordes who might descend to levy it.(1) It was really a 
well-ascertained revenue payment, on account of which a corresponding 
remission was made in the State demand upon the ryot satisfying it. 
It may have had its origin in encroachment, or it may have been based 
upon customary and primeval rights asserted by the hillmen; but it was 
a distinct feature in the revenue system of the country when the 
British annexed Assam. As stated in Chapter I it was at first the 
object of our local officers to maintain intact the arrangements of their 
Native predecessors, and to avoid the appearance of anything like 
radical or unexpected change ; and Mr. D. Scott, the British Governor 
of Assam for some years after its annexation, was peculiarly cautious 


* Heselmeyer, Apud Dalton in Joco, See also Asiatic Society’s Journal, XXX VII—194, 


(7) Revenue Proceedings, llth August 1834, No. 5. 
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in dealing with the rights, fancied or real, of the hill tribes. He 
explicitly continued to them the right of realizing their respective 
shares of posa from the ryots direct. 


According to the records of 1825, it would seem that the Hazari- 
Khawas were entitled to receive from each house(!) of their allotted 
khels ‘‘ one portion of a female dress, one bundle of cotton thread, and 
one cotton handkerchief.” At tbis period the Kapachors (or Koppa- 
turas as the old records style them) were probably not looked upon as a 
separate clan, for we read that the Hazari-Khawas were excepted to 
give ‘a part’ of their collections to the Kapachors. 


The inconvenience of permitting a horde of savages to descend 
annually upon the cultivated lands for the purpose of collecting petty 
dues from each household was very soon felt by the British Govern- 
ment to be unbearable. Quarrels 
and outrage were the natural con- 
comitants of such a custom, and 
at a very early period of our management orders were given to 
invite the hillmen to surrender their right of direct collection for 
an annual lump payment in lieu. In many instances no difficulty 
was found in introducing this reform; in others the proposals 
were looked upon with suspicion. The claims of the Hazari- 
Khawas were at last commuted for a yearly'sum of Rs. 175. This, 
however, they did not long continue to draw, their connection with 
the Kapachors having brought them into trouble with Government 
in 1835. For nine years after that they kept aloof from any inter- 
course with our officials, and it was not till 1444 that they were finally 
brought to terms. 


The Kapachors under their leader, the Tangi or Taghi Raja, were 
long the terror of Durrung and 
of all the neighbouring clans. A\l- 
though they numbered only about 80 families, they were able, from the 
nature of the country and their local knowledge, to defy both the Assam 
and British Governments for many years.(?) Shortly before the 
annexation the Taghi Raja murdered the Native official in charge of 
Char Dwar, with twenty of his immediate followers. For this the clan 
was outlawed, and Mr. D. Scott, the first Commissioner of Assam, for- 
bade their entering the plains, styling them a set of lawless brigands ; 
but they nevertheless extorted from the ryots of Burgong a contribution 
of cloths year by year, just as though they were legally entitled to 
posa. In 1829 they were worsted in a quarrel with their brethren, the 
Hazari-Khawas, and their leader fled into Assam, where he was 
captured and sent to Gowhatty Jail. Here he became devout, and 
placed himself under the ghostly teachings of a Hindu* spiritual guide, 


Commutation of the posa of the Hazari- 
Khawas., 


The outrages of the Kapachors. 


* Dalton. 








(*‘) Political Proceedings, 5th February 1825. 
(?) Political Proceedings, 13th March 1835, Nos. 7-8. 
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on whose security he was somewhat rashly released by the Governor 
General’s Agent in 1832. Once free he fled to the hills, rallied his 
broken clan, murdered all who had been in anyway concerned in his 
capture, and brought his career to its(‘) climacteric on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary 1835, by cutting up and burning the Assam Light Infantry 
outpost at Baleepara, massacring 17 souls—men, women, and children. 
In this outrage it was believed that the Taghi Raja had been assisted 
by the Hazari-Khawas, and there were good reasons for suspecting that 
his energy and daring had made him at this time virtual Chief of both 
clans of Akas, and given him influence even over the Duphlas in the 
neighbouring hills. At any rate the payment made by Government to 
the Hazari-Khawas was stopped, as already noted. For seven years 
after the Baleepara affair, this successful brigand haunted the border 
jungles, evading every effort made for his capture, and leading repeated 
forays into Char Dwar.(?) In December 1837 he carried off several 
captives, and outposts of troops had to be moved up into stockades 
at the very foot of the hills to protect the low country from his 
depredations. Again in 1838-39, and yet again in March 1841, 
similar raids took place, and Government was seriously contemplating 
an expedition in force, when suddenly either weary of a hunted 
life, or distrustful of his ability to face of a regular attack, he came 
in and surrendered. It was alleged that offers of pardon had been 
unauthorizedly held out to him by the “ Kotokies” (an officially recog- 
nised class of interpreters and clan agents), and looking to the bad effect 
any ostensible breach of faith might have, the Raja was released on his 
binding himself by solemn oath not to injure our ryots again. He gave 
hostages for his good conduct, the Kotokies on this occasion becoming 
his formal sureties. He even agreed to live permanently on the plains, 
and a small allowance of Rs. 20 was settled upon him. Through his 
influence, the other leaders of the Akas came in and accepted stipends, 
at the same time binding themselves to preserve the peace of Char Dwar. 


The whole amount to be disbursed to the Akas was at that time 
fixed at Rs. 360 per annum. The 
oaths taken by them “on the skins 
of a tiger and bear, on elephant’s dung, and by killing a fowl,” have 
on the whole been faithfully observed, though they have made several 
attempts, not always unsuccessful, to get their allowances raised. In 
April 1857, for instance, it was reported that they had refused to accept 
their stipends which had gradually been increased to a total of Rs. 668. 
The Taghi Raja was believed to be at the bottom of this combination, 
the object of which was avowedly to obtain a further increase. Govern- 
ment at once stopped the whole allowances pending further orders, 


Agreements with the Akas, 1842. 





() Political Proceedings, 13th March 1835, Nos. 7-8. 
Political Proceedings, 4th May 1835, Nos. 2-3. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 17th January 1838, Nos. 46-48, 
Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 62-53. 
Political Preceedings, 20th July 1840, Nos. 114-15. 
Political Proceedings, 19th April 1841, Nos. 80-1. 
Political Proceedings, 27th September 1841, Nos. 95-6, 
Political Proceedings, 14th February 1842, Nos, 11-12. 
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closed the Dwars to trade, and kept asharp outlook for the first in- 
dication of disturbance. These measures had the desired effect: several 
of the Chiefs were detached from the Taghi Raja’s influence, and early 
in 1859 sued for pardon. In 1860 the Raja himself submitted, and as 
he had committed no active aggression, he was, almost too considerately, 
allowed to draw his former pension with all arrears. (*) 


The Akas* have given no trouble of late years, a fact which 
may, perhaps, be accepted as proving the success of the policy of 
Government in dealing with this tribe. Their frontier line was demar- 
cated with those of the tribes west of them in 1872-73; and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Durrung who carried out this duty reported 
that both they and the other hillmen came down in considerable numbers 
to the plains to trade and graze cattle. To this privilege of grazing 
they all attach cardinal importance, and Sir G. Campbell was of opinion 


* Their agreements run as follow (Aitchison Vol. I., pp. 148-49) :— 


An Agreement entered into by the TaGHI Rasa of the Aka Purbat, dated 26th 
Maug 1250 B. E. 


Although I entered into an Agreement on the 28th January 1842 A. D., that I 
should in no way injure the ryots in my dealings with them, and have received from the 
British Government, since 1842, a Pension of 20 Rupees, and traded in all the villages in 
Char Dwar, it being now considered that my trading in this way is oppressive to the 
ryots, and therefore required tu be discontinued, I bind myself to confine my trade to 
the established market places at Lahabarree and Baleepara, and to adhere to the following 
terms :— 

1st.—Myself, with my Tribe, will confine ourselves in our trade exclusively to the 
markets io Lahabarree, Baleepara, and Tezpor. We will not, as heretofore, deal with 
the ryots in their private houses. 

2nd.—I will be careful that none of my Tribe commit any act of oppression in the 
British Territories. 

3rd.—We will apply to the British Courts for redress in our grievances, and never 
take the law in our own hands. 


4th,—From the date of this Agreement I bind myself to abide by the foregoing 
terms, on condition that the following Pensions are regularly paid :— 


To Seemkolee Aka Raja abe ... 82 Rupees. 

To Soomo Raja ti ii ey] ‘i 

To Nesoo Raja os wei ww. «26 ” 
Total ... 120 Rupees. 


5th.—In the event of my infringing any of the foregoing terms, I subject’ myself to 
the loss of my Pension of 20 Rupees, and shall also forfeit the privilege of visiting the 
Plains. 


(True Translation.) 
FRANS. JENKINS, 


Agent, Governor General, 








(*) Political Proceedings, 25th June 1857, Nos. 305-7. 
Political Proceedings, 19th May 1859, Nos. 6-7. 
Political Proceedings, June 1860, Nos. 55-56. 
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that, if given as a privilege and not allowed as a right, it afforded a 
valuable means of securing their good behaviour. The Hazari-Khawas 
took no objections to the boundary ; and in 1873 the Government gave 
them a grant of 49 acres of land in the plains which much gratified 
them. But the Kapachors refused at first to recognise the line between 
the Bhoroli and Khari Dikrai rivers, and put forward extravagant claims. 
Their Chief, Midhi, eventually however gave in, and the line was demar- 
cated in 1874-75: the Chief also agreeing to send two of his relations to 
the school at Government expense. In March 1¥73, Midhi’s people 
gave some trouble on their annual 
visits to the plains, and three of 
them were whipped for theft. In January 1882, the forest guards 
reported that a large body of Kapachor Akas and Duphlas had come 
down and set up boundary marks in the forests at Potashali, Diju, and 
Naminimukh, declaring that they would allow no one to pass those 
points which were all within our territory. Midhi was sent for and 
denied the fact; and as it was afterwards discovered that a number of 


Later events. 


An Agreement entered into by CHANGJoE, Hazant Kuawa AKA Rasa, CHANG 
SumLy Hazart Kaawa, Kaspootoo Hazarr Kuawa Aka Rasa, and Nisum 
KapasoraH AKA RaJa, on the 29th Maug 1250 B. EB, 


We hereby swear, according to our customs, by taking in our hands the skin of a 
tiger, that of a bear, and elephant’s dung, and by killing a fowl, that we will never be 
guilty of any violence or oppression towards any of the ryots of the British Government, 
and that we will faithfully abide by the following terms :— 


1s¢,—Whenever any of us come down into Char Dwar, we will report our arrival to 
the Patgarre, and fairly barter our goods, being guilty of no theft or fraud in any way 
with any of the ryots. 

It shall also be our particular care that none of our people shall be guilty of any 
crimes in the territories of the Honourable Company. 

2nd,—-We also engage never to join any parties that are or may hereafter be enemies 
to the British Government, but pledge ourselves to oppose them in every way in our 
power. We will also report any intelligence we may get of any conspiracy against the 
British Government, and act up to any order we may receive from their authorities. 
Should it ever be proved that we have participated in any conspiracy, we shall have 
forfeited our privilege of coming into the British Territories. 

3rd.—-In coming into the Plains we will always appear unarmed, and confine 
ourselves exclusively to the hauts or market places established at Lahabarree, Baleepara, 
Oorung or Tezpor, and not, as heretofore, traflic with the ryotsat their private dwellings ; 
neither will we allow our pcople to do so. 

4th, — All civil debts with the ryots shall be recovered through the Courts, as we 
acknowledge ourselves subservient to the British laws in their country. 

5th,—I, Kapasorah Aka Raja, agree to take in lien of the Black Mail of Char Dwér 
a yearly Pension of 60 Rupees; and I, Hazari Khawa Aka Raja, a Pension, in like 
manner, of 120 Rupees: This will be considered to deprive us of any connection with 
Char Dwar, and of exacting anything from the ryots, We pledge ourselves to abide 
strictly by the above terms, or forfeit our Pension. 


(True Translation.) 
FRANS. JENKINS, 


Agent, Governor General. 


e 
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Nepalese were trying to get passes from our officers permitting them to 
go into the Aka hills to collect rubber, it was supposed that the movement 
of the tribesmen was directed against them. The passes desired by 
the Nepalese were refused. In this year Midhi’s brother who had read 
at Baleepara School since 1876 suddenly left it. The cold season of 
1583-S4 has witnessed the first Aka raid since our early connection 
with the tribe and our first expedition into their hills. There seems 
to be little doubt that there has been some local misunderstanding in 
respect of forest matters. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE DUPHLA TRIBES. 


Eastward of the Bhoroli river, and occupying the hills north of 
Naodwér (the Nine Passes) in 
Durrung, and Chedwar (the Six 
Passes) in Luckimpore, as far east as the upper courses of the Sundri, 
lie the numerous cognate tribes of Duphlas.* Of them wrote Mohum- 
med Kazim in the days of Aurungzeb—“ The Duflehs are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Assam Raja, and, whenever they find an opportunity, 
plunder the country contiguous to their mountains.”+ They are, 
however, not so much asingle tribe as a collection of petty clans inde- 
pendent of each other, and generally incapable of combined action. To 
show the extent of inter-tribal sub-division among them, Dalton notes 
that two hundred and thirty-eight gams or chiefs of Dupblas are in 
receipt of compensation for loss of yosa, amounting altogether to only 
Rs. 2,543. Their form of Government is oligarchical, there being 
sometimes thirty or forty chiefs in aclan. The Duphlas call them- 
selves only “ Bangni,” meaning “men.” The tribes on the border of 
Durrung are now generally called ‘ Paschim’ or Western Duphlas; and 
those on the border of North Luckimpore, ‘ Tagin’ Duphlas. 


From the beginning of our occupation of Assam the Duphlas gave 
much trouble to the local officers, 
and many fruitless efforts were 
made to induce them to resign the right of collecting yosa directly from 
the ryots. From an account bearing date the 13th May 1825 it 
appears that the Duphlas were entitled to receive, from every ten houses, 
one double cloth, one single cloth, one handkerchief, one dado, ten head 
of horned cattle, and four seers of salt. The paris of the “Duphla Bohotea 
Khel,’ or that section of the Assamese cultivators which had originally 
been partially asszgned to the Duphlas as responsible for their dues, being 
subject to this heavy impost(') paid only Rs. 3 instead of Rs. 9 per ghét 
to Government, the balance being remitted to enable them to meet their 
engagements. The different clans of Duphlas did not interfere with each 
other on the plains, Kach knew the villages to which it had to look for posa. 
But they claimed a right to collect from their allotted packs wherever these 
might migrate, and they demanded full dues whether the pazks could 
pay or not. This exacting spirit made them very difficult to deal with. 
Such indeed was the dangerous character of this tribe that Government 


Early notice of the Duphlas. 


Their troublesome character. 





* A report of 1861 puts them between the Runga Nadi and Kuchoo Jan, extending 
over an area of 200 square miles, and numbering 8,000 souls, The figures are of little 
value. 


t+ Asiatic Researches, Vol. TT. 








(") Revenue Proceedings, 1ith August 1834, No. 5. 
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did not for many years see its way to insisting upon commutation of 
posa where the clans objected to it. The Duphlas of Char Dwar in 
Durrung were the first to come to a settlement.(1) Early in 1835 they 
had raided, probably under the instigation of the Taghi Raja, and as 
a punishment had been forbidden to enter the plains to collect their 
dues. In November following, some few months after the Taghi 
Raja’s successful raid near Baleepara, the Duphlas attacked that place 
and carried off several British subjects. An expedition, consisting of 
a small military force, was sent into the hills and rescued the captives, 
taking at the same time several Duphla prisoners. Of the thirteen 
Duphla clans north of Char Dwar, the names of which are given on the 
margin, (a) eight upon this came in 


Partial submission of the Duphlas of ond submitted to Captain Matthie, 


Char Dwar. : 
eee the Officer in charge of Durrung. 
(2) Pykewooleah. Salaho-ooleah. They agreed to resign the right of 
Upertowooleah. Lamtapoo-oolezh, oo ae 2 
Upertakooleah. Ha ciboo.colesh: collecting direct from the ryots, and 
Lamtakooleah. Runghoo-ooleah. | consented for the future to receive 


Rukhoowooleah. Saroo Dhunneah., the articles of posa from the mal- 
eee Bor Daunnest, guzar or revenue officer of the 
villages according to a revised tariff. 
Any complaints they might have against the malguzars they promised 
to refer to the Magistrate.(?) They undertook not to aid the enemies 
of the Government, and to help to arrest offenders. One Chief was to 
live on the plains near the Magistrate, to be a medium of communica- 
tion and represent their interests. Their posa was fixed at one coarse 
arkut sheet, one long cotton handkerchief, two seers of salt, one dao, 
and one goat for every ten houses. The other clans shortly afterwards 
made similar agreements. 


The Duphlas of Naodwér were longer in coming to terms.(*) 
They did indeed in 1437 consent 
to receive their dues through the 
malguzars, but they claimed a right to two-thirds of all the revenues 
paid by the parks of the Duphla Bohotea Khel already mentioned, who 
were, they insisted, their hereditary slaves. In 1538-39 they became 
very actively troublesome, and it was at one time thought probable 
that a military force would have again to be sent into the hills. The 
collection of posa was entirely stopped fora time. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly this measure had the effect of bringing the clans to order. 

It appeared(+) from facts that came to light at this time that the 
nearer Duphlas were practically sub- 
ordinate to the Abor Duphlas of the 
higher ranges, and these remote clans, feeling the loss of the regular 


Submission of the Naodwar Duphlas. 


Final commutation of the posa., 


(‘) Political Proceedings, 20th February 1834, Nos. 23-24. 
(?) Political Proceedings, 8th May 1837, Nos. 62-63. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 52-53. 
Political Proceedings, 30th January 1839, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, 6th March 1839, Nos, 135-136. 
Political Proccedings, 13th May 1839, Nos. 10-11. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 15th May 1837, Nos 10-11. 
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payments, and perhaps not understanding what the borderers were 
haggling for, had insisted on submission being made. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1852 that the yosa was finally commuted for a money pay- 
ment,(1) and then only because the Court of Directors at home insisted 
on this being done, if the local officers could enforce it without causing 
disturbances. 


Up to that time the Duphlas had been a source of frequent anxiety, 
and military posts along the frontier had been necessary to secure its 
peace. From 1852, however, the Duphlas, much to the relief of the 
local officials and somewhat to their surprise, settled quietly down, many 
of them devoting their attention to agriculture and residing permanently 
as our subjects on the plains. The payments made to them stood as 
follow at the time of Mill’s inspection of Assam (1853-54) :— 


Rs. As. P. 

From Tezpur treasury to Duphtas of Char Dwar and Naodwér ... 2,494 0 0 
From Luckimpore treasury to Duphlas of Char Dwar we =1,243 14 5 
Ditto ditto ditto of Banskotta we «892 1 6 


with 24 maunds of salt to the last-named in lieu of certain hath or 
market dues. 


The tribe remained quiet and gave no cause of anxiety up to 1870, 
when parties of Duphlas from the 
hills committed,(?) on two occasions, 
outrages on certain Duphla villages lying in Naodwar within the District 
of Durrung. 

In one case their object was said to be to recover an absconding 
slave. This action on the part of the Hill Duphlas did not indicate any 
ill-feeling towards British authority, but it was nevertheless deemed 
necessary to visit them with some mark of displeasure.(*) Accordingly 
the annual allowances of all supposed to have been implicated in the 
transactions were withheld, and a reward was offered for the capture of 
the principal offender. At the same time it was pointed out to the local 
officers that runaway slaves ought not to be allowed to settle in villages 
near the frontier where their presence incited to attempts at recapture. 


Duphla disturbances in 1870. 


The secret of the other raid was not so easily found out.(4) The 
facts, as at last discovered, appear to 
have been these :—The Chief of one 
of our Duphla villages sought as a wife for his son the daughter of a 
neighbouring Chief. The proposals were accepted, and to close the 
transaction presents were made in Duphla fashion to the lady’s relatives. 
Probably some wealthier suitor appeared, for very shortly afterwards the 
intending bridegroom was told that hie alliance was not desired. To 
this he might have become reconciled ; but to the insult was superadded 
material injury—his presents were not returned. He was mulcted not 


A Duphla’s love troubles. 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, 8th April 1852, No. 171, 
(?) Political Proceedings, January 1870, Nos. 1-2. 
(*) Political Proceedings, February 1870, Nos, 12-21, 
(* 


) Political Proceedings, February 1870, Nos, 12-21. 
Political Proceedings, November 1870, Nos. 3-9, 
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only of his first betrothed, but of the means of procuring a second. 
He laid his wrongs before the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung, and 
was by that officer referred “ to the civil court”. The fatuity of thus 
treating the grievances of a Duphla savage will be evident to most 
minds, and drew forth eventually strong censure from Government. 
The Deputy Commissioner should of course have dealt with the case in 
his political capacity, summoning a Duphla punchayet and dispensing 
equal justice in a simple way. The injured man failing to get redress in 
the plains (for to him “the civil court” was a meaningless phrase), 
betook himself to the hills. His brethren there took a more practical 
view of the case, descended one night with swift primitive retribution 
on the village of the dishonest marriage-mongers, and carried off as 
hostages all on whom they could lay hands. The mere fact of the raid 
was at first all that the Government came to know. The allowances of 
all supposed to be concerned in it were stopped, and a reward was offered 
for the capture of the ringleader.(!) The Duphlas in the course of a few 
months settled their private quarrel : the marriage presents were returned, 
and the hostages restored. But when they had so settled their feud, 
they were astonished to find that Government, or its local representatives, 
were still dissatisfied and not disposed to overlook the way in which the 
affair had been conducted. After waiting a time they threatened that, if 
the allowances were not restored, they would raid upon the plains. A 
foolish foray made by the Deputy Commissioner into the hills in search 
of the proclaimed Chief still further irritated them, and at one time the 
political prospects were reported so doubtful that fresh stockades were 
established and the police guards increased. Eventually, however, ami- 
cable relations were restored. The Duphlas were not apparently at that 
time prepared to violate the peace they had so long to their own advan- 
tage preserved ; and though the ringleader in the raid escaped capture 
and punishment, the tribe as a whole gave no further trouble. Instruc- 
tions(?} were issued by Government which, it was hoped, would for the 
future lessen the chances of the occurrence of such raids.* 


* The following extracts from these, drafted in the characteristic style of Sir 
G. Campbell, may be given (Political Proceedings, June 1871, No. 28) :— 


“There may be, and no doubt are, difficulties about the application of ordinary law 
in Assam and other districts peculiarly situated ; but the Lieutenant-Governor considers 
that district oflicers should not raise and suggest difficulties. It is not for them to pick 
legal holes and find legal flaws, and to affect a pedantic legality. They should make the 
best of the situation. Some districts have been exempted from the Regulations and Acts 
to such a devree as to place the procedure, and even the substantive law, very much within 
the diseretion of local officers, and to enable them to administer a broad equity ; and 
even where the law is more defined, the combination of civil, criminal, and revenue 
powers in the same officer gives much opportunity for tempering a too harsh administra- 
tion of any law. 


“Above and beyond, or it may rather be said before law, is the legitimate influence 
which a yood district officer may and should exercise. There are very many cases in 
which, by a judicious personal interference, matters may be arranged, or in which the 


(') Political Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 19-30, 
(*?) Political Proceedings, June 1871, No. 28. 
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The Duphlas have not yet been brought to see that they are not at 

Paviian serine anes liberty to attack men of their own 
age ae ; race living within our territory. 
The Administration Report of 1872-73 gives the following account of 
another outrage committed by them in that year, and of the views of 
Sir G. Campbell upon it :— 


The Duphlas along the Durrung and North Lukhimpore borders had not for many 
years past given much trouble, though the report for 1870 described an outrage 
committed for private reasons by one hill Duphla upon another man of the same tribe 
living on the plains. Many Duphlas have settled as colonists in our territories, and a 
few even occasionally work on tea gardens. The tribe of Tagin Duphlas living in 
the hills on the borders of East Durrung and part of Lukhimpore have, however, 
this year placed themselves in an attitude of positive hostility to the Government, 
and perpetrated a raid which, though directed against Duphla colonists in the plains, 
and not against the Assamese, was fur too serious to be overlooked. On the night of 
the 12th February 1872 the village of Amtolla, two miles north of the Gohpore police 
station of Durrung, and seven miles from the foot of the hills, was attacked by a body 
of two or three hundred hillmen. The village was sacked, two persons—a man and a 
woman—who resisted the being tied up, were murdered, and 44 persons—men, 
women, and children —with their property, were carried off. The villagers who were 
taken away were all western Duphlas (not Tagins), while a few settlers belonging to 
the Tagin Duphlas were left unharmed—a circumstance which tended to confirm the 
belief, since supported by ample evidence, that the aggressors were chiefly men of the 
Tagin tribe. The guard at Gohpore made an attempt to follow the raiders, but did 
not succeed in overtaking them. Orders were, however, sent to reinforce the district 

olice with troops. All the Duphla passes to the east of Durrung and along the 
bukhimnpare frontier were blockaded, and payment of the allowances annually made to 
the Tagins was stopped. Spies sent into the hills traced the raiders to their homes, 
and by their reports and the statements of one or two captives who escaped, the 
position of their villages has now been pretty well ascertained. The cause assigned 
for the outrage is a curious one. The hillmen had, it seems, been much troubled by 
an epidemic, which they believed to have been imported from the plains. They called 
upon the Duphlas of the plains to compensate them for the loss they had sustained in 
children and adults from the disease ; and because the Duphlas of Amtolla declined to 
meet their wishes, they came down to recoup themselves by seizing them all as slaves. 
The Tagins refuse to surrender the captives save on ransom paid, and even threaten 
further raids if the blockade is maintained. The blockade has of course been strictly 
maintained, and it is believed that this exclusion from all trade with the plains has 
been felt by the hillmen, though as yet they show no signs of giving in. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, after personal consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, 


path of law (where a resort to law becomes absolutely necessary) may be smoothed over. 
Take the case of 2 run-away wife: that is, no doubt, one of the cases, perhaps the case, in 
which our law is least in accord with Native feeling. In such a case between our people 
and those beyond the frontier, the Deputy Commissioner may not only call the parties 
together and try to settle it, but may also, when necessary, put them in the way of the 
law as it were. Instead of harshly referring a foreign savage to the courts, the Deputy 
Commissioner might make a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights or a criminal case 
of adultery, or an action for breach of promise, a very simple affair for him, by making 
out his petition, summoning the opposite side promptly, and administering justice, which 
may be rapid and complete without ceasing to he legal. The Licutenant-Governor does 
not think that to be within the law it is necessary to be slow, exacting, and unintelligible 
tosimple people; on the contrary, he believes that if an officer knows how to go the right 
way about if, he may do much prompt and vigorous justice within the law, especially, as 
has been said above, when he combines all powers in his own person. The Lieutenant- 
Governor trusts that you will impress these views on the officers of your division, and try 
to make them act upon them in cases in which savage and simple people are concerned. 
There are legal difficulties enough without their being raised by the officers entrusted 
with the administration of frontier districts, and the Lientenant-Governor will not 
permit them to raise unnecessary legalities.”’ 
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Colonel Graham, has seen reason to hope that strict maintenance of the blockade 
during the ensuing cold weather may possibly bring them at last to terms. Precau- 
tions will be taken against any further raids ; but it may be necessary to adopt more 
active measures of reprisal. The Duphla hills are not specially difficult of access. 
Elephant-hunters from Assam have been several days’ march within them, going up 
one way and returning another. The villages where most of the captives are, are but 
four or five marches off, or at most perhaps seven marches. The tribes have no unity 
of organization; every village is separate, and if one is hostile, the next may be 
friendly. They have not fire arms, and for some years, as above remarked, they have 
not shown themselves hostile to our Government, but have yearly drawn allowances 
for loss of their practice of making collections from the Assamese ryots of the Dwars 
or passes, and have done much profitable trade with our bazars and markets. There 
is reason to hope that a small expeditionary force might bring the contumacious to 
terms, and that the effect of such a settlement would be lasting. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has, however, rather shrunk from recommending a regular expedition owing 
to the chronic difficulty which exists in Assam in getting cooly carriage for troops, 
He has stated to the Government of India his belief that we ought to have for 
service on the North-Eastern Frontier a permanent cooly corps to be available for 
expeditions of this kind, which we must expect occasionally until the frontier 
difficulties are finally solved and the tribes come to find their interest in peace and 
trade. Such a corps could always be usefully employed in making roads when not 
required for hill service. Meantime what His Honor has proposed is that we should 
place on the Duphla frontier next cold season a sufficient number of troops and police to 
establish a rigorous blockade, and furnish, if called for, a small expeditionary force. 
Colonel Graham, the Deputy Commissioner, would be allowed, if he saw a good 
opportunity, and other means had failed, to make a dash into the hills with this force 
and with the elephant and local cooly carriage available. He would, while looking out 
for this and watching the blockade, superintend also the operations of the survey, which 
should carry eastward along the foot of the hills the line of demarcation successfully 
settled along the Kamrup frontier, so as to mark distinctly for the future the territory 
which we claim as ours and within which we shall refuse to permit any outrage or 
encroachment. 

That the blockade will probably secure the surrender of the captives, we may 
perhaps be encouraged to hope, from the fact that another Duphla village to the north 
of Luckhimpore, which had carried off in similar fashion last year one or two Duphlas 
of the plains, has lately restored them, when it found that Government insisted on 
viewing such conduct asa grave offence. In this instance the local officers had, 
however, been fortunately able to capture one of the offenders, and held him as 
hestage till his village sent back the captives. 

The blockade proving ineffectual, a military force was sent into the 
hills in 1874-75, and the release of 
the captives followed, no active 
opposition being offered by the Duphlas. Since that year the Duphlas 
have as a clan given ro trouble. Occasional offences by individual 
members of the tribe have been duly dealt with as matters of police ; 
but our relations with the Chiefs have been uniformly amicable. 


Later events. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ABORS AND MIRIS. 


The Akas and Duphlas are, according to ethnologists, one in race 
with each other, and with the tribes of Abors* and Miris inhabiting 
the hills north of Luckimpore, of whom it is next necessary to speak. 

The information available to us does 
Close connection between the Abors and 5+ indeed show that any social or 
Miris. Spe : : 
olitical connection subsists now 
between the Akas and the Duphlas, and until very recently there was 
no evidence of intercourse between the Duphlas and the Abors, their 
neighbours to the east. It seemed as though all along the frontier the 
several tribes were entirely independent of their respective neighbours 
on the east and west, while owning subordination to the more remote 
races behind and to the north of them. Even now we have very little 
definite knowledge of the inter-tribal relations of these sub-Himalayan 
highlanders : and it is as historically accurate as it is convenient to treat 
most of them as distinct and separate peoples. The Abors and Miris 
may, however, be considered an exception to this rule. Coming no doubt 
originally from the same habitat, they are still so alike in all material 
respects as to warrant us in calling them earlier and later migrations of 
the same tribe--the Abors as the last comers retaining more of their 
pristine savagery and hardihood, while the Miris have been to some 
extent influenced by free association with the plains and the settled 
habits of civilization. The intercourse between Abors and Miris is 
nevertheless constant and intimate. ; 

The Miris were found in 1825, by Captain Neufville, inhabiting 
the plains and lower hills, along the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra from 
the Sisi District of Luckimpore as far as the Dihong river. The Abors 
he places further east in the hilly country between the Dihong and the 
Dibong, the Bor Aborst occupying the inner and more lofty ranges. 


Their local distribution. 





* The term ‘ Abor,’ signifying barbarous and independent, is by the Assamese applied 
very indefinitely to all the independent tribes on both sides of the valley, but it is more 
especially the appellation of the great tribal section which this chapter deals. The word 
in Assamese is opposed to Bori, which means dependent. (Dalton.) According to 
Wilcox ‘ Bor’=bara, great. The Abors, however, call themselves ‘ Padam.’’ 


+ Ina report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, dated 8th October 1861, 
the Bor Abors are put “inthe hills extending from the Sensere river to the Dihong, 
covering an area of 200 square miles, and numbering about 10,000 souls.”” The Meyongs 
are placed in the hilly tracts from the Dihong to the Galee Sootee, an area of 200 square 
miles, and their numbers at 14,000. From the Galee Sootee to the Runga Nudi are placed 
the other Abors and Chang Miris over an area of 600 square miles, and numbering 10,000 
souls or more. This information is, however, of very doubtful value. 
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This division may be taken as approximately correct. To the westward 
of the Dihong Abor villages may be found here and there among those 
of the upper hill Miris. No Miri villages are, however, situated between 
the Dihong and the Dibong, and no Abor villages exist among the Miri 
settlements on the plains near Luckimpore. The Miris of the plains are 
here claimed by the Abors as their dependents and runaway slaves; and 
under the Assam Government the Miris acted, and they do now to some 
extent act, as the go-betweens of the Abors and the traders of Assam. 


In the hills west of the Dirjmoo and to the north of the Sisi and 
Damaji mouzas of the Luckimpore District, Dalton places the Ghyghasi 
tribe of Parbatia or Hill Miris, who would seem to be in nowise subor- 
dinate to the Abors. North of Bordoloni, and on the course of the 
Subanshiri, be puts the Sarak Miris, and on the same river the Panibotia 
and Tarbatia, all branches of the Hill Miris.(1) These tribes were 
visited by Dalton in 1845, and a full description of their habits and 
village sites is given by him in his “ Ethnology of Bengal’. He also 
mentions a tribe called Anka Miris or ‘Tenae’ living to the north-west 
of the Hill Miri country on # stream which is probably an upper course 
of the Sundri River. These Anka Miris have never been seen on the 
plains. 


The Abor or Padam country was visited in a friendly way in 1825-26 
by Bedford and Wilcox, and by 
Dalton in 1855. The right bank of 
the Dihong was found occupied by the Pasi and Meyong Abors, the left 
by the Padoo, Siboo or Silook, Meybo, and Goliwar Abors. Membo 
was the most important of the settlements. This village was built 
on arange of hills rising from a small stream called the Shiku, about 
four miles from its confluence with the Dihong, and numbered probably 
over 300 houses. 


Visits to the Abor country. 


The Hill Miris, commanding by their position the cultivat- 
ed tracts of Bordoloni, Sisi, and 
Damaji, had acquired an acknow- 
ledged right to posa similar to that asserted by the Duphlas, Akas, and 
Bhutias. So far as can be gathered, the Abors, though much more 
powerful than any of these tribes, had no such rights. This was owing 
no doubt to their comparatively remote situation, cut off as they were by 
the great river Dihong from the cultivated country along the Brahma- 
putra Valley. Rights, however, they had of a somewhat different kind, 
which were more difficult to settle even than those arising out of the posa. 


The Abors have no claim to posa, 


The Abors claimed, as I have said, an absolute sovereignty over 
the Miris of the plains, and an inalienable right to all the fish and 
gold found in the Dihong River. 
The Miris for many years acknow- 
ledged the Abors as their masters. They were quite ready to accept 
their position of go-betweens of the rude hillmen and the Assamese 
traders. It was on the whole a profitable one, and the more so while 


Early notices of the Abors and Miris, 


(") Political Proceedings, 2nd May 1845, Nos. 145-47. 
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the unsettled state of Assam under its Native Government made simple 
agriculture a somewhat precarious pursuit. The Assamese Government 
also, anxious to conciliate their highland neighbours, had long since 
relieved these Miris of all revenue charges, acknowledging thereby the 
subjection of that tribe to the Abors, whose interpreters they were 
officially recognized to be. During the Burmese invasion, and after 
the British annexation of Assam, more than one community of Miris 
found it to their advantage to move away from the vicinity of their 
Abor lords, and one of the earliest notices of the Abors outside of 
geographical memoirs is an account of a demand made by the ‘ Duba’ 
tribe of Bor Abors in February 1830, that the British authorities would 
send back a village of Miris who had moved away to the detriment 
of the Abor trade.(1) The Government of course could not coerce the 
Miris into returning, but it sanctioned certain expenditure by the 
Political Agent, with a view to induce these or kindred tribes to settle 
where they could minister to the wants of the Abors in the way of 
trade. Eventually the original Miri village returned to its old site, and 
the Agent induced the Bor Abors to undertake to leave them free of 
exaction for two years, two Chiefs of the lower Abors becoming surety for 
their good treatment. The Abors are curiously enough described in the 
correspondence as “ far the best disposed of the hill tribes, though the 
most powerful, and never known to commit an act of unprovoked ravage 
or outrage on the villages of the plains.” 


The first impression made on the Abors by our local officers would 
seem to have been also favourable, for early in 1836 a body of 200 
Abors(?) came down and offered to settle on the Dibong. They were 
willing to submit to our criminal jurisdiction, but objected to pay 
taxes. The local officers were afraid that they might prove dangerous 
neighbours, but the Governor General’s Agent, viewing them as little 
other than Miris, a tribe which had long since proved itself amenable 
to order, overruled the opposition. Two years later(*) he urged upon 
Government, without success, the deputation of a special officer to 
conciliate the hill Miris and Abors. It is probable that the Abors, as a 
warlike race, were expected by the local officers to act as a counterpoise 
to the Khamptis, Singphos, and Mishmis, who at this time were 
giving cause for anxiety. In 1840, indeed, the Abors did take the 
side of Government unmistakably, when the Khamptis, in alliance with 
the Mishmis, were fighting against us.(‘) 


Besides asserting their sovereignty over the Miris, the Abors 
claimed, as above stated, a right to 

Abor claims to revenue from gold-washers all the fish and gold found in the 
and fishermen. streams that flowed from their hills. 
In the islands of the Brahmaputra, 

and along the lower courses of its northern feeders, were numerous 





(*) Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 47-48. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 9th May 1836, Nos. 7-8. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 23rd August 1838, Nos, 62-63. 
Political Proceedings, 29th August 1838, Nos. 90-91. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 16th March 1840, No. 112. 
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villages of Hindu gold-washers and fishermen called Beeahs or Beheeahs, 
who had, perhaps, themselves originally been driven from the hills by the 
Abor-Miri advance. In the pursuit of their avocation these Beeahs 
were wont to frequent the Dihong, Dibong, and other tributaries of the 
Brahmaputra, and from them the Abors were always in the habit of 
receiving, if not regular black-mail, at least frequent conciliatory 
offerings and acknowledgments of superiority. The Assam Govern- 
ment, which derived no small portion of its revenue from the gold-dust 
of the rivers, had an interest in keeping stationary these Beeah settle- 
ments, even when the occupation of gold-washing became much less 
remunerative than it once had been. Under British rule the Beeahs 
became their own masters, and many of them, like the Miris, moved 
lower down the valley. The few who remained soon found out that the 
new(1!) Government had different ideas on the question of protecting 
its subjects from those of the imbecile administration it succeeded, and 
they began to repudiate the claims of the Abors to restrict their move- 
ments on the Dihong and elsewhere. The Abors in revenge carried off 
to the hills such of the refractory Beeahs as they could lay hands 
upon. 


Their feelings towards us do not appear to have as yet been actively 
hostile, for in 1847 Captain Vetch, 
the Political Agent, had a most 
friendly conference with the Pashi, Meybo, and other Padams, who to 
please him voluntarily released all the captives they had taken. Nego- 
ciations for the establishment on the Dihong of a trading store under 
Government protection were at this time set on foot, with a fair pros- 
pect, as it scemed, of ultimate success. 


Captain Vetch’s negotiations in 1847. 


Unfortunately, however, this promising commencement of inter- 
course was never regularly followed up, and a year or so(?) later we 
were brought into hostile collision 
with a neighbouring tribe of Dhobas 
or Dubba Abors lying west of the Dihong. The facts were these: 
Captain Vetch had gone to the hills with a small party of troops to 
demand the restoration of a body of Cachari gold-washers carried off 
by these Abors. The captives were restored, but his camp was attacked 
by night, and the Abors were only beaten off after hard fighting. 
To punish this treachery, Captain Vetch burnt their village —a step 
which led to the submission of the offending tribe, but which, however 
righteous an act in itself, tended greatly to disturb the generally 
harmonious relations hitherto subsisting between the Assam officials and 
the wild tribes in this quarter. Not that friendly intercourse(*) was 
openly broken off, for early in 1851 a large body of upper Abors came 
down and settled on the Dirjmoo, advances being made them by Govern- 
ment to enable them to purchase implements of husbandry. But from 


First collision with the Abors, 1848. 





(*) Political Proceedings, 24th March 1848, Nos. 199-201. 

(7) Political Proceedings, 28th April 1848, Nos. 104-6. 
Political Proceedings, 23rd June 1849, Nos. 23-24. 

(°) Revenue Proceedings, 12th March 1851, Nos. 61-62. 
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this point we begin to find frequent notice of outrages committed by 
the Abors and of remonstrances offered by the British officials. 

At the very time of the settling of the Abor village on 

the Dirjmoo the clans on _ the 
Further unpleasantness on the Abor Dihone were renewing their depre- 
Frontier. Anti 2 th ideas A 
ations on the gold-washers. As 
Government now farmed out the right of gold-washing (for the vast 
sum of Rs. 80 per annum), it felt 
bound to protect the Beeahs from 
such encroachment(!), and orders 
were given that an escort should accompany them to the Dihong, 
and a guard be permanently stationed at the mouth of that river. An 
effort was still, however, to be made to establish an annual fair for the 
conciliation and profit of the Abors; and a proposal to tax the Miri(?) 
villages near the Dihong, north of the Brahmaputra, was negatived as 
being likely to annoy the paramount tribe. These measures were 
designed to combine the advantages of a strong and of a conciliatory 
policy; but they were not fully or fairly carried into action. It 
is doubtful whether their intention was ever properly made manifest to 
the tribes concerned. The guard only remained on the Dihong for one 
season, and the Abor trade was lost sight of amid the pressure of other 
more urgent matters. 

In 1555 (as already noted) the village of Membo(*) was visited 
by Dalton, then Principal Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent 

Daléou’s Gat bo Menthe in Assam. An account of his expe- 

dition was published in No. XXIII 

of the Bengal Selections, and has been incorporated by him in his work 
on the Ethnology of Bengal. 

In 1858 oceurred the first serious Abor outrage.(*) On the 31st 
January of that year the civil station 
of Debroogurh was startled by the 
news that the Beeah village of Sengajan, only six miles distant from 
the station, though on the north of the Brahmaputra, had been cut up 
by Abors from the hills. Inquiry soon made it tolerably certain that 
the Kebang clan of Bor Meyongs were the perpetrators of this atrocity. 
It was designed apparently to punish the Beeahs for having some 
years before deserted their village, and for a recent refusal to pay the 
dues or tribute which the Abors demanded of them. An attempt was 
made to follow up the raiders to the hills, but, owing to the extremely 
inaccessible character of the country and various mischances, which 
need not be specified in detail, the troops did not sueceed in overtaking 
the Abors or in reaching the village of Kebang. It was indeed with 
difficulty and with some loss of credit to those in command that they 
got back to Debroogurh. Emboldened by their impunity, the Kebang 
men took up a more advanced position threatening the plains; and it 


Measures of conciliation ordered by 
Government. 


Serious Abor raid, 1858. 








(7) Judicial Proceedings, 30th April 1851, Nos. 166-68, 
(2) Judicial Proceedings, 4th March 1852, Nos. 127-29. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 3rd January 1856, Nos. 31-34. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 19th August 1858, Nos. 262-84. 
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now became evident to Government that if it wished to prevent a state 
of chronic outrage along the border, a serious effort was necessary to 
convince the hillmen of our power to punish. An offer of the Meybo 
Abors to act as mediators had no practical effect. Government could 
only accept an unconditional submission, which the Kebang people were 
in no mood to offer. (*) 


Preparations for an expedition into the hills upon a somewhat im- 
posing scale were put in hand with 
vigour No doubt was entertained 
as to the propriety of invading the Abor territory to punish the authors 
of a crime so flagrant as the massacre of Sengajan. The safety of our 
own civil stations was at stake. Indifference would, it was felt, 
lead only to more daring attacks. 


Preparation for an expedition. 


The civil officers of Debroogurh spared no pains to get together 
the information necessary to render the military operations successful ; 
and if the results of their inquiries proved eventually of less value 
than was anticipated, that fact may serve as a warning and a lesson for 
future enterprises of the kind. While the military authorities were 
settling the character and strength of the force to be employed, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore had, as he believed, fixed the precise 
locale of Kebang, and the best way of reaching that village. From 
the report of a Pashi Abor scout, it appeared that Kebang lay on the 
Yembopaui, a tributary of the Dihong, only four and half days’ direct 
journey from the plains. Such, however, was the difficult character of 
the country that it was considered better to convey the force in canoes 
by the route of the Dihong than to attempt the trackless hills between 
the Brahmaputra and the Yembopani. This determined, the Deputy 
Commissioner went on in advance to make arrangements for food 
depots, and to conciliate, if possible, the intermediate clans. At 
Pashighat, opposite the junction of the Sikoo with the Dihong, deputa- 
tions from thePashi, Meybo, and Pado 


SRS Tee eae Renee. communities presented themselves, 


* Naval Brigade. professing friendship and promising 

1 European Officer. not to oppose the advance of troops. 
15 Do. Gunners. The Deputy Commissioner appears 
Locat Artillery. to have relied too confidently 

1 Native Officer. upon these protestations. He con- 
15 Privates. versed freely about the approach- 


2 12-pr. howitzers, with 50 rounds ing expedition, and gave, it was 


Bere afterwards feared, by far too many 
Native Infantry. indications of the route which it 

3 Native Officers. was intended to follow. By the 
11 Non-Commissioned Officers. 19th March a force of the strength 
Fe Haran Woot desexcl shown on the margin*® had arrived 
1 Bes peun saodical page op at Pashi under the command of an 


officer of the rank of Captain. (*) 


(') Judicial Proceedings, 27 th J anuary 1859, N 08. 88-100. 
(?) Judicial Proceedings, dated 19th August 1858, Nos. 262-84. 
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On the morning of the 20th the advance began into the Abor 
Hills. As far as Pangee, an Abor village fifteen miles upstream, the 
force proceeded in boats. The guns were for some distance carried on 
elephants along the bank, but the hill ranges between Pashi and 
Pangee proved to be so precipitous and came down so close to the river 
that this mode of conveyance had to be abandoned, and the guns were 
eventually taken on board the boats. At Pangee it was discovered by 
the civil officer that the coolies supplied by him at Debroogurh for 
carrying food had through some mistake of the military commander been 
discharged soon after leaving that station. He had, however, a body of 
70 coolies with him, and these were pronounced sufficient for Commis- 
sariat purposes as the guns were to be left at Pangee to guard the boats, 
which had there to be abandoned owing to the occurrence of dangerous 
rapids that could not be stemmed. On the 22nd March the troops, 
numbering with officers 104 fighting men, broke ground at Pangee, 
marching by the left bank of the river over a steep hill four miles to 
Ruttoomi Ghat, a point above the rapids, where the river had to be 
crossed on rafts of bamboo. These, it was found, the Ruttoomi Abors 
had, as a measure of conciliation, prepared in anticipation, though not 
in sufficient numbers. The Ruttoomis also offered to find guides, and 
professed the most remarkable hatred for the Kebang Abors, the object 
of attack. 


The Deputy Commissioner, who had accompanied the force so far, 
remained with a guard of 12 men at Ruttoomi Ghat, while the rest 
set out on the morning of the 24th for the final advance on Kebang, 
supposed to be only 12 or 14 miles distant. Next morning two messen- 
gers came back to Ruttoomi Ghat with a note from the Commanding 
Officer asking for meat and liquor for the Europeans to be sent by the 
bearers, and containing ina postscript the words “ Rice, rice”. The 
meat the Deputy Commissioner sent at once, while he proceeded to hurry 
up supplies of rice from Pangee and Pashi, at the same time sending 
coolies with two respectable Assamese acquainted with the Abors 
to ask rice from the villagers of Ruttoomi. In a few hours two 
of this party came running back, crying that the rest had been set upon 
and made prisoners by the Abors. Other signs of hostility soon mani- 
fested themselves. A party of 12 bringing up provisions was attacked 
between Pangee and Ruttoomi, and 7 were killed. 


Meantime nothing had for two days been heard of the advance 
force. At last, on the morning of the 27th firing was heard, and the 
little column appeared on the heights under Ruttoomi hard pressed 
and pursued, but keeping the enemy fairly in check. The force had 
failed altogether to reach Kebang, though there was afterwards reason 
to believe that 1t had got within 800 yards of that village. The troops 
had had to fight almost every step of the way; had lost a European 
and three Native soldiers besides coolies, the only wonder being that the 
losses were so small ; and had had to retire without effecting the object 
of the advance, owing as it seemed to the entire want of any proper 
arrangements for keeping up a supply of provisions from Ruttoomi 
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Ghat. In the end the officer in command had become distrustful of his 
guides, would not believe that Kebang was anywhere near, and turned 
back at the very moment when a little perseverance would probably 
have carried everything. The only excuse for his action is, that in the 
absence of reliable information it is very difficult on such expeditions to 
say how far perseverance should be carried. 


The whole of the Abor villages round, seeing the discomfiture of the 
expedition, now made common cause against it ; and without attempting 
to punish Ruttoomi for its treachery, the force returned as fast as 
possible to Pangee, Pashi, and the Brahmaputra. 


The relations between the civil officer and the officer in command 
of the troops had unfortunately, 
from the outset, not been cordial, 
and the return of the expedition in this ignominious plight was the 
beginning of much recrimination, fruitless correspondence, and depart- 
mental bickering. The Government could not but hold that both 
parties were in fact to blame. The Deputy Commissioner had been 
too ready to trust to his powers of negotiation, and believed that he 
was in this way winning allies when he was only revealing his plans to 
enemies. The military commander did not see that his supplies were 
secure, but recklessly led his men into the hills, trusting to the civil 
authorities to provide all that he required. But, above all, it was clear 
that for an advance into a hostile territory, physically difficult and 
quite unknown, the detachment of troops sent was altogether inade- 
quate, either to cover its own communications or to force its way. 
But for the individual bravery of those concerned—a quality which is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in these frontier expeditions—the troops 
would never have returned to tell the tale. 


The Bor Meyong Abors of Kebang and other villages rendered 
bold by the repulse of the expedition took up a still more advanced 
position towards the plains, stock- 
ading themselves at Pashi, with 
which village they were now in offensive and defensive alliance. 
After(1) much anxious consultation, it was held by the local officers and 
by Government that it was absolutely necessary to devise some means 
of punishing their insolence and protecting the district from outrage 
and attack. Proposals for establishing a line of posts from Sisi to Pobah 
Mukh were taken into consideration, but the plan which commended 
itself to all as politically essential was that of another expedition on 
such an effective scale as should infallibly command success. 


Causes of the failure. 


The second Abor Expedition, 1859. 


Rumours that some such step was contemplated soon reached the 
hills, and a deputation(#) from the Meybo Abors (a neutral clan) came 
to the Deputy Commissioner, professing their own feelings of friendship, 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, dated 25th January 1859, Nos 88-100. 
(?) Judicial Proceedings, 27th January 1859, Nos. 88-100. 
Judicial Proceedings, 24th February 1859, Nos. 108-9. 
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and offering to become mediators with the Meyongs. They were 
civilly treated, but their overtures were on this occasion not enter- 
tained. 

While(1) the expedition was preparing, the orders of the Secretary 
of State upon the former fiasco arrived in India. He forbade the under- 
taking of any second expedition, “ save upon trustworthy information, 
and with an adequate force.” This instruction was not held to interfere 
with the course of action already determined upon. 

The expedition was upon this occasion of the strength shown on 


Indian Navy Brigade. Assam Light the margin. On the 26th Febru- 


2 Buglers. Infantry. ary 1859 it reached Pashi, where 

ees ia aa Bone: the Abors had entrenched them- 
uropean cers, aviiaars, ° 

Native Artillery. 14 Naiks. selves in great force. On the 

3 Havildars. 5 Buglers. 27th the troops stormed the 

2 Naiks. 211 Sepoys. village, which was perched on a 


1 Bugler and 50 men. | 1 European Officer. 


212-pounder howit-| 1 European Non- hill, and defended by eleven 


sais: Commissioned stockades, nine of which were 
2 4-2-5 mortars. Officer. obstinately held by the hillmen 
1 European Officer. till they were driven from each 


successively at the point of the bayonet. The neighbouring village of 
Kingkong was taken in like manner. Our loss was | killed and 44 
wounded, chiefly by poisoned arrows. After halting fora few days to 
show that they were complete masters of the position, the troops burnt 
the villages and retired leisurely to their boats. 


Later in the year a strong reconnoitring party passed along the 
whole Abor frontier between Sisi and Lallee Soota; but no attempt at 
hostile demonstration was made by the tribes. 


The Pashi Abors, with other clans in their neighbourhood, would seem 
after this to have made up their 
minds not (7) to provoke the Govern- 
ment further, for in July 1860, they came in to make formal overtures of 
friendship, which were of course accepted. The Meyongs still continued 
hostile, and towards the close of 1861 they again cut up a Beeah village, 
situated this time on the further or south side of the Brahmaputra 15 
miles from Debroogurh. These Beeahs were part of a body of ryots 
who had deserted the north side of the river after the former Meyong 
massacre in 1858, and the present raid appears to have been designed 
partly to show them that they were not yet beyond the reach of their 
Abor lords, and partly to take vengeance for aid rendered by the Beeahs 
to the troops in the campaign of 1859.(3) Inquiry seemed to show 
that the Abors had been assisted in planning these daring attacks in the 
neighbourhood of a military station by information received from the 


Continued hostility of the Meyong Abors. 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, 7th April 1859, Nos. 75-83. 
Judicial Proceedings, 22nd September 1859, Nos. 87-89. 


(2) Judicial Proceedings, August 1860, Nos, 417-19. 
(*?) Judicial Proceedings, January 1862, Nos. 305-8. 
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Miri villages lying between them and the Brahmaputra, and a proposal 
was brought forward by the local authorities that all the Miris on the 
line of the Booree Dihing should be deported far south of the Brahma- 
putra, in order thereby to deprive the Abors of the covert help rendered 
them by these allies. The Miris of this neighbourhood were however, 
it was admitted, by no means dangerous in themselves. They had for 
years been quietly cultivating the soil and paying rent to Government 
for their fields. Their extreme subservience to the Abors was the result 
not of love but fear; and Government, seeing clearly that its duty lay 
rather in giving them efficient protection than in punishing them for a 
very natural timidity, refused to move them from their village sites,(’) 
one reason for leaving them alone being that their labour was necessary 
to carry through any works of frontier defence that might be resolved 
upon. 


The question of defending the country from further raids was then 
Proposals for guarding the Iuckimpore 2? *lously discussed. Those who best 
District, 2 = P knew the frontier advocated the 
opening of a line of road and_ the 
establishment of fortified posts between Sisi and Lallee Soota, or along 
the face of the Abor tract. Others maintained that no merely defensive 
line of the kind would be sufficient, but that, until roads were run into 
the hills themselves, making the hill villages accessible at all times, no 
hope of security could reasonably be entertained. The occupation of 
the Abor hills for a whole season by a strong military force was, as a 
still more thorough scheme, advocated by some. A chain of forts had 
in fact been sanctioned by the Local Government after the first Abor 
massacre ; but their erection was stopped on financial considerations by the 
Public Works Department of the Supreme Government. The present 
repetition of outrage had the effect of compelling the Local Government 
to act irrespectively of such formal sanctions. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, as now advised, held that he was bound either to 
abandon the extensive tracts in Luckimpore lately assigned to tea 
planters, or to give efficient protection to an industry already directly 
encouraged by the State. The cost of compensating the tea interests 
would, it was argued, to put the case on the lowest possible grounds, 
be more than the cost of organising a proper frontier defence. Accord- 
ingly, the local Public Works Department was ordered to complete the 
forts at once by convict labour. The road along the frontier to Pobah 
Mukh was to be opened and maintained ; and a scheme was laid before 
the Supreme Government for “ retaining by means of troops, forts, and 
roads, effective military command” of the whole Abor marches. 


The bustle of all this preparation and defensive energy did not fail 
to attract the notice of the Abors, 
who, doubtless interpreting matters 
by the light of their own fears, made overtures for general reconciliation. 


Submission of the Abors. 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, April 1862, Nos. 646-48. 
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The Government directed that any such advances should be favourably 
received, and endeavours made to bring the Chiefs to enter into a binding 
agreement for the preservation of order along the frontier. Small 
stipends were to be allowed to those who would undertake to prevent 
hostile aggression by their own or kindred clans, to keep up a tribal 
police for the prevention of marauding, and to surrender criminal 
refugees. An annual meeting between the civil officers of Luckimpore 
and the covenanting clans was suggested as an important matter to have 
secured. No relaxation of military preparation was permitted during 
the pendency of these negotiations. After what had happened in 1859, 
the Government could only afford to conciliate while it was materially 
strong. At length, in November 1562, the Deputy Commissioner met 
the Meyong Abor deputies in solemn conference at Lalee Mukh, and 
after a prolonged padaver extending over seven days, an agreement was 
concluded between the British Government and eight communities of 
Meyong Abors, a copy of which will be found below.* In lieu of 
money stipends to Chiefs, the treaty provided for payments in kind of 


* Whereas it is expedient to adopt measures for maintaining the integrity of the 
British 'Lerritory in the District of Luckimpore, Upper Assam, on the Meyong Abor 
Frontier, and for preserving peace and tranquillity ; and whereas, by virtue of a letter, 
No. 11 of 11th October 1862, from the Officiating Commissioner of Assam, transmitting 
orders from the Government of Bengal, conveyed in a letter, No. 256T., dated the sth 
August 1862, from the Officiating Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore has been authorized to proceed in this matter, and 
an engagement to the following effect has been entered into with the Meyong Abors this 
5th day of November A. D, 1862, at Camp Lalee Mukh :— 


First.—Offences commenced by the Meyong Abors in a time of hostility towards the 
British Government, and for which the assembled heads of villages have sued fur pardon, 
are overlooked, and peace is re-established. 


Second,—-The limit of the British Territory which extends to the foot of the hills is 
recognized by the Meyong Abors, who hereby engage to respect it. 


Third.—The British Government will take up positions on the frontier in the plains, 
will establish stations, post guards, or construct forts, or open roads, as may be deemed 
expedient, and the Meyong Abors will not take umbrage at such arrangements, or have 
any voice in such matters. 


Fourth—The Meyong Abors recognize all persons residing in the plains in the 
vicinity of the Meyong Hills as British subjects. 


Fifth—The Meyong Abors engage not to molest or to cross the frontier for the 
purpose of molesting residents in the British Territory. 


Sizth.—The communication across the frontier will be free both for the Meyong 
Abor and for any persons, British subjects, going to the Meyong villages tor the purpose 
of trading, or other friendly dealings. 


Seventh.—The Meyong Abors shall have access to markets and places of trade which 
they may think fit to resort to, and on such occasions they engage not to come armed with 
their spears and bows and arrows, but merely to carry their daos, 


Eighth—Any Meyong Abors desiring to settle, or occupy lands, in the British 
Territory, engage to pay such revenue to Government as may be fixed upon by the Deputy 
Commissioner, the demand, in the first instance, to be light. 


Ninth.—The Meyong Abors engage not to cultivate opium in the British Territory 
or to import it, 
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articles that could be distributed among the whole community. The 
democratic nature of the Abor system of government made this course 
advisable, and the plan has the advantage of giving each leading 
member of the clan a personal interest in keeping the peace. Numerous 
other societies of Abors have given their assent to similar engagements. 
Among others our old enemies of Kebang executed an agreement of 
this nature in 1863. 


Since these forms of agreement were instituted, the Abors have 
given but little trouble. They are 
a sulky, intractable race, and it is 
possible that some day they may break through the restraint which self- 
interest at present puts upon them. But it is reasonable to hope that 


Later events. 


Tenth.—In event of any grievance arising or any dispute taking place between the 
Meyong Abors and British subjects, the Abors will refrain from taking the law into their 
own hands, but they will appeal to the Deputy Commissioner for redress, and abide by his 
decision. 


Eleventh.—To enable the Meyong Abors of the eight khels or communities who 
submit to this engagement, to keep up a police for preventing any marauders from 
resorting to the plains for sinister purposes, and to enable them to take measures for 
arresting any offenders, the Deputy Commissioner, on behalf of the British Government, 
agrees that the communities referred to shall receive yearly the following articles :— 


100 Iron-hoes. 
30 Maunds of salt. 
80 Bottles of rum. 
2 Seers of Abkaree opium. 
2 Maunds of tobacco. 
Twelfth.—The articles referred to above, which will be delivered for the first year on 
the signing of this engagement, will hereafter be delivered from year to year to the 
representatives of the eight khels or communities of the Meyong Abors, as aforesaid, on 


their meeting the Deputy Commissioner at Lalee Mukh, or at any other convenient place 
on the Meyong Dwar side. 


Thirteenth._On the occasion of meeting the Deputy Commissioner the Meyong 
Abors, in earnest of their continued friendly feeling, engage to make a tribute offering of 
a pig and fowls, in exchange for which they will obtain usual suitable acknowledgments. 


Fourteenth—In event of the Meyong Abors infringing, or failing to act up to any of 
the provisions of this engagement, it will be considered void and will no longer have effect. 


Fifteenth.—The original of this engagement, which is drawn up in English, will 
remain with the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, Upper Assam, and a counterpart or 
copy will be furnished to the subscribing Meyong Abors. 


Sizrteenth.—In ratification of the above engagement contained in 15th paragraph, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, Assam, on behalf of the British Government, puts 
his hand and seal, and the recognized Headmen or Chiefs of the eight khels or communities 
of the Meyong Abors affix their signatures or marks this 6th day of November in A. D. 
1862. 


H, 8S. BIVAR, Major, 


Deputy Commr., First Class, Luckimpore, Upper Assam, 
and Agent, Governor General, N. E. Frontier. 


(Here follow signatures of 34 Chiefs on account of 8 diffcrent Khels. j 
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every year of quiet, every visit paid by them to the markets of Sadiya, 
renders this more improbable. New wants are being created and new 
ideas imbibed, which cannot fail to have effect. At the same time the 
local officers feel that they must be ever on their guard lest opportunity 
lead to outrage, and the fruit of years be lost in a moment of unbridled 
savagery. Much tact is required in dealing with them. They are in 
manner insolent and rude beyond all other tribes of this frontier. (1) 
In 1868, for example, the Meybo Abors went off in a temper from the 
annual meeting, refusing to take their presents, because the Deputy 
Commissioner would not allow them to treat him with impertinent 
familiarity. Again in 1865 the Meyong Abors absented themselves 
from the meeting, alleging as an excuse the prevalence of small-pox 
and cholera on the plains.(?) It transpired, however, that they were 
really indignant because the price of salt had risen in the Sadiya bazar, 
and that they had in spite eaten the agreement entered into with the 
Deputy Commissioner, and shown in various indescribable ways their 
low opinion of that officer and his superiors.(*) In 1866 they were 
again absent, but sent in a demand that the posts at Pobah Mukh 
should be abandoned. Of course this only led to the stockades being 
strengthened, and the Meyongs by degrees came round to a better frame 
of mind. The Bor Abors, a very influential clan, attended the meeting 
of 1866, and entered into agreements. This may have hada good effect 
on the rest, for there has been no open disturbance or dissatisfaction 
since. There is reason to believe that the Miris form very unsatisfac- 
tory agents between the local authorities and the Abors. It would be 
of great advantage to secure some Abor lads to educate as interpreters. 


In 1876-77 the tribe showed symptoms of hostility consequent 
upon the advance of a Trigonometrical Survey Party into the hills, and 
it was thought expedient to discontinue these operations. The local 
authorities subsequently proposed a military demonstration along the 
frontier to overawe the hillmen, but this was negatived by the Gov- 
ernment of India. The aggressive attitude taken up by the Bor Abors 
towards the Chulkatta Mishmis led, however, 1881 to a forward move- 
ment on our part: the fear being that if the Bor Abors were once 
allowed to cross the Dibong, they would establish themselves in the 
plains and seriously threaten Sadiyw. Troops were advanced to Bomjur 
and Nizamgh&t, and the object in view was attained without opposition, 
the Bor Abors withdrawing to their own hills. The occupation of 
Nizamghat has served up to date to impose a salutary check upon the 
Bor Abor villages. But the Assam Report for 1881-82 contains an 
account of an outrage committed by Borkheng, the Chief of Pado, upon 
two Miris and a Native Sepoy, which had not up to the close of the year 
been properly explained. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1863, No. 166. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, May 1865, Nos. 119 to 121. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1865, Nos. 72 and 73. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1865, No. 10. 


(?) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 6-7, 
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It is to be regretted that the effect of direct and unofficial intercourse 
with these Abor clans in their own villages has not been more thoroughly 
tried. They are not unamenable to kindly treatment, for in 1855-56 the 
Reverend Mr. Higgs, a worthy clergyman of Debroogurh, obtained a 
considerable influence over them, and was wont, it is said, to pay annual 
visits to their hamlets under the escort of their young men.(') He 
also settled some Abor immigrants near Debroogurh. It would perhaps 
be now a desirable thing to procure and educate some Padam youths 
who might hereafter become missionaries of civilisation and of higher 
things to their uncouth brethren in the hills. The Abors, however, still 
want their Cleveland. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, 21st February 1856, No. 123. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE MISHMIS. 


Beyond the Abors eastward lie the various tribes of Mishmis. 
Local distribution of the Mishmi Tribes. ened eee ei eae 
close the north-east corner of the Assam Valley are occupied by these 
tribes. From the Dibong to the Digaru, in the ranges to the north 
of Sadiya, are to be found the Chulkatta or “ crop-hair,” the most 
dangerous of all the Mishmi clans, who derive their cognomen from 
their fashion of cutting the hair square across the forehead. From 
the Digaru river westward, and on both sides of the Brahmaputra, 
reaching up the frontier of Thibet on the north, and as far as the 
Nemlang river on the south, are various other sects of Mishmis known 
as the ain, Mezho, and Maro clans. Dalton gives their habitat as 
96° to 97° 30’ E. Long., 27° 40’ to 28° 40’ N. Lat. ‘The Mishmis to 
the west of the Du river, an affluent of the Brahmaputra above the 
Brahmakund, trade with the British possessions, and are in the habit 
of constant intercourse with us;” these are the Tain or Digaru. 
“The tribes to the north-east of the Du trade only with Thibet ;” 
these are the Mezho or Miza Mishmis. The Maro are those to the 
south of the Brahmaputra whose settlements are scattered and mixed up 
with Khampti* and Singpho villages. 


The first mention of the Mishmis in the Bengal records dates 
from(1) 1825, when Lieutenant 
Burlton, in exploring the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra beyond the Noha Dihing, reported that the 
“Mishmah ” Hills were occupied by tribes “ who were very averse to 
receive strangers.” In 1827 Lieutenant Wilcox succeeded in persuading 
the Tain Mishmis to pass him through their villages on to the country 
of the Mezhos. He found that there were then three Chiefs (brothers) 


Early visits to the Mishmi country. 





* These facts have, for the sake of convenience, been taken from ‘“ Dalton’s 
Ethnology,” but a full account of the habitat of the Mishmis, so far at least as it was 
known to early explorers, will be found in XXIII. of the published Selections from the 
Bengal Records, and in Volume XVII. of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Researches. A 
report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore in 1861 places the Mezho-Mishmis in 
“the hilly tract east and north between the Wapah Bhoom and the Dillipani, a tributary 
of the Brahmaputra, over an area of 800 square miles, and numbering 12,000 souls ; the 
Digarus are put between the Dillipani and Digaru river, over 200 sqnare miles, and 
numbering 6,000 souls; the Chulkattas, between the Digaru and Senserepani, over 200 
aquare miles, and numbering 5,000 souls.’”’ This information is, however, by no means 
certain to be correct. 


(: ) Secret. Proceedings, 20th “April 1825, No. 2. 
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ruling over the Tains, by name Krisong, Ghalum, and Khosha. Of 
the Mezhos, one Chief, called Ruding, gave a certain amount of assist- 
ance to the travellers; but the principal Chief, Jingsha, would not re- 
ceive them, and they only escaped from a treacherous attack by a 
hasty retreat overnight. They succeeded in penetrating “to the point 
where the Brahmaputra in its hill course, after flowing nearly due south 
from Thibet, suddenly changes its course and flows in a westerly 
direction.” 


In October 1836(!) Dr. Griffiths paid a visit to the Mishmi 

tees Hills; he only succeeded in pene- 
Dee ane trating to the village of Ghalum on 
the Lohit, and though he was kindly received by the Tains, they ab- 
solutely refused to pass him on to the Mezo-Mishmi country, stating 
as their reason that, just before his visit, the Mezhos, aided by a force of 
seventy Lamas, had invaded their country and done much damage. He 
found that the Singphos, and especially the Duffa Gam, had consider: 
able influence over the Tains. They were most anxious to come to 
Sadiya to trade. The Mezhos, Dr. Griffiths thought, to be descended 
from the crop-haired Mishmis of the Debong, but, like the Tains, they 
preserve their hair. The Tain population he estimated at 460 only in 
the seven villages he saw near the Lohit. Ghalum, Khosha, and 
Prinsonge were now the principal Chiefs. With the Chulkattas it was 
said both the other tribes were at constant war. 


In 1845 Lieutenant Rowlatt penetrated to the Du, and up that 
river in a northerly direction to the village of Tuppang, where he met 
Thibetans.* 

Early in 1843(?) Government received intelligence of the murder, 
by Mezho Mishmis belonging to 
Jingsha’s and other villages, of a 
fakir, Permanund Acharjya, who had tried to make his way from Assam 
to Thibet. Rewards were proclaimed among the neighbouring tribes 
for the apprehension of the murderers, and it was afterwards reported, 
or rumoured, that the Lamas or Thibetans had punished the guilty 
persons, but no reward has ever been claimed on this account. 


Murder of a wandering ascetic, 


In 1851 M. Krick, a French missionary, made his first journey 
a into these hills under the guidance 

Murder of French missionaries by Mezho of a Khampti Chick. sof Sadiya, 
Penge the Choukenge Gohain. Avoiding 
Jingsha’s village, he reached in safety the Thibetan Settlement of 
Oualong, where he was well received. Beyond that village, as far as 
Sommen, he found extensive cultivation and a well-peopled tract along 
the open valley of the Upper Brahmaputra. On his return he stopped at 


* Dalton in loco. Bengal Asiatic Socicty’s Journal, 1845. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 6th March 1837, No, 67. 
(7) Political Proceedings, 18th February 1848, Nos. 122-125. 
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Jingsha’s village, where he would have fared but badly had it not 
been for his medical skill. In 1854 he returned to the hills with 
a colleague, M. Bourri, and, under the escort of the Tain Chief 
Khosha, was brought safely through to Thibet. He was, however, 
followed across the border of that territory by a Mezho Chief of the 
Menong clan, named Kai-ee-sha, who murdered both the missionaries 
and carried off their property and servant in utter disregard of the 
Thibetan authorities of Rima, a small post near which the travellers 
had encamped. The news reached Assam in November. It seemed 
almost hopeless to attempt to punish the murderers. But both the local 
officers and Government felt that, if possible, something in the way 
of retribution should at least be attempted. Lord Dalhousie, moreover, 
was not the man to trifle with such a matter. The neighbouring 
Mishmis, who appreciated our bazars and dreaded their closure, under- 
took to assist the passage of any avenging force, and their offer was 
accepted. In the end of February 
1855 a small party of twenty Assam 
Light Infantry, with forty Khampti volunteers and a few hill porters, 
marched from Sadiya under the command of Lieutenant Eden. For 
eight days this little band pressed on by forced marches, swinging 
across dangerous torrents on bridges of single canes, climbing for hours 
at a time without water and in bitter cold, till in the grey dawn of a 
misty morning Kai-ee-sha was surprised and captured in his village 
on the Du, his elder sons slain in open fight, his people dispersed, 
and the murdered Frenchmen to the full avenged. Such an exploit 
did not fail to astonish and awe the tribes around. Kai-ee-sha was 
hanged at Debroogurh, but not before he had in prison killed two of 
the guards appointed to watch him. A son of his named Krosho, 
who had, owing to his ycuth, escaped the fate of his brothers, 
was present, a peaceful purchaser, at the Sadiya fair of January 
1871. 


Eden’s expedition into the hills. 


The Tain Mishmis are keen traders, and they appreciate so highly 
the advantages of our markets that 
they never give any trouble to the 
authorities of Luckimpore. That they have inter-tribal feuds with the 
Mezhos_ has been already noted ; but they suffer most from the ferocity 
of the Chulkattas, who have also been to us most unpleasant neighbours, 
and to whom the narrative must now refer. 


Good behaviour of Tain Mishmis. 


Between Sadiya and the hills inhabited by these savages, lie 
twenty or thirty miles of dense 
forest through which run the paths 
uscd by the hillmen when frequenting the markets of the plains. 
The Chulkattas were wont to take advantage of these routes to sur- 
prise frontier villages and travellers and carry off captives. In April 
1855 they took away three servants of Licutenant Eden’s. When the 
hue and ery was raised, the Bomju Abors sent in to offer their aid to 
intercept the raiders, but the message was received too late to be of 


Troublesome character of the Chulkattas. 
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avy practical good.(1) Some information was, however, at this time 
gathered about these Mishmis from the other tribes. There were, it 
appeared, at least four clans of Chulkattas known as Apelong, Ahompo, 
Nossa Mega, and Goroi Mechai. The offenders in the present case 
were Apelongs, who had acted apparently without any concert with 
the rest, for the Nossa Mega people as well as the Alundi section of the 
Tains gave information against the Apelongs, and the former eventually 
succeeded in recovering the captives for us. These savages thus seem 
to be more under the influence of inter-tribal jealousy than bound 
together by any common bond of union. It is right to mention, 
however, that some pressure was no doubt brought to bear upon the 
whole of the clans in this instance by our closing all the paths leading 
to our markets, save two adapted only to the convenience of notoriously 
friendly clans. 


Towards the close of the same year the Apelongs made a sudden 
attack upon a village near Sadiya, killing two and capturing others of 
the inhabitants.(?) Again friendly Mishmis undertook the task of 
recovering the captives and, curiously enough, of punishing the aggres- 
sors. In January 1857 a third daring foray was made by the Apelongs 
who cut up a village within earshot of the sepoy guard at Sadiya. Fear 
or carelessness prevented the sepoys from making any attempt at 
rescue or pursuit. Measures were’ upon this concerted for a punitory 
expedition, but the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in Upper India, and all such 
petty matters were put on one side foratime. The last raid was 
instigated, it was reported, by relatives of Kai-ee-sha. 


In October 1857,(?) the Chulkattas again sacked an outlying home- 
stead, and in the month following they massacred the women and 
children of a village belonging to the Khampti Chief, Choukeng Gohain, 
while the male inhabitants were absent with the Assistant Commissioner 
establishing outposts to check these very Mishmi raids. The excuse 
which they took the trouble to put forward for this atrocity was that 
some of their clan had died of cholera when visiting the Gohain. 
This outrage roused the spirit of the Khampti villagers in their own 
defence. They armed, and shortly afterwards drove back with loss a 
body of Chulkattas whom they detected stealing down upon their 
settlements. 


In 1861, and again in 1866, these Mishmis attacked Choukeng 


ne Gohain’s village on the Koondil, and 
Sa aa a ad though beaten off with loss, yet did 
some damage. The Khamptis had by this time received arms from 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, 10th January 1856, Nos. 244-46. 
Judicial Proceedings, 21st February 1856, Nos. 123-25, 
Judicial Proceedings, 17th April 1856, Nos, 158-60, 


(?) Judicial Proceedings, 16th July 1857, Nos. 168-72. 
Judicial Proceedings, 10th September 1857, Nos. 120-23, 
Judicial Proceedings, 31st December 1857, Nos. 182-84, 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th February 1858, Nos. 351-60, 
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Government, and proved as a rule quite able to defend their own. The 
frequency of these Chulkatta raids, which threatened the prosperity 
of the settlements round Sadiya, induced the local authorities to inquire 
whether an extension of Khampti colonies would not form a screen 
round that important frontier post.{1) Further supplies of arms were 
accordingly promised, and a monthly payment of one rupee was guaran- 
teed to each Khampti who accepted arms and took up a site for cultiva- 
tion to the north of the Brahmaputra. This frontier militia proved a 
success. <A strong colony occupied a position towards the Dikrang, and 
the Chulkattas have not since attempted to give trouble. 


In March 1868 Kalood, a Chulkatta Chief, came to visit the Deputy 
Submission of a Chulkatta Chief. Commissioner at, Luckimpore. He 
was taxed with the numerous raids 
committed by his tribe since 1841, but with cool effrontery denied 
them all. He(?) said that he was at feud with the Tains and his other 
neighbours, and was anxious to settle under our protection in the 
valleys of the Dikrang, Koondil, and Diphoo, two days’ march from 
Sadiya. After some discussion he was allowed sites for his people at 
Habba in the Koondil Valley, where he would be fairly under supervi- 
sion, and he undertook forthwith to bring down 200 houses of his clan 
to this place. 


In February 1872 the Chulkattas visited the Sadiya fair in large 
numbers bringing India-rubber, 
wax, and skins for sale. They be- 
haved well, but on their way home murdered a worn-out Naga slave 
of their own, whom they had hoped to dispose of at the fair and did 
not think worth taking back when they failed to sell him. The enquiries 
consequent upon this led to the discovery of the fact that an extensive 
system of slave dealing prevails among the hill tribes, in which the 
Singphos are understood to take an active share. The Tains (or, as 
they are now generally called, Digaru) and Chulkattas, have given no 
serious trouble of late years. Occasional offences by individual member 
of the clan must of course be expected; but the Chiefs as a rule do 
their best to maintain order and assist in the apprehension of criminals. 
During the cold season of 1578-79 some Mishmis of the Bibegia clan 
committed two small raids into the plains during the cold season, killing, 
in one instance, two Assamese of the village of Potia Pathar, and in 
the second killing two Khamptis and carrying off four others, whom 
they found cutting rubber in the country twenty miles beyond Sadiya. 
The captives were afterwards ransomed by their friends. The reason 
alleged for the murder of the Assamese was an old feud dating from 
1865, when the Mishmis stated that some of their people had been 
killed by British subjects, and in the other case it was stated that the 
Khamptis had on some previous occasion killed some of their people; 


Later events. 


(‘) Political Proceedings, February 1866, Nos, 11-15. 
Political Proceedings, July 1866, Nos. 45-49. 


(?) Political Proceedings, May 1868, Nos. 56-67. 
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but the Deputy Commissioner thought that plunder was quite as much 
the object of these outrages. The raiders were promptly pursued by 
the Frontier Police, with some men from the military guard at Sadiya, 
as far as Jerindamukh, where the dead bodies of their victims were 
found, but the murderers were not overtaken. 


The advance of our frontier outposts to Nizamghat and 
Bishemnagar, and the opening of a patrol-path between them, will, it is 
hoped, put a stop to such marauding expeditions for the future, or at 
least will afford greater facilities for promptly punishing the offenders. 


In 1880 Kaladoi, one of the leading Chiefs of the Chulkattas, 
formally professed allegiance at the Sadiya fair. Fighting between 
the Digarus and the Thibetans in the interior hills was reported during 
the cold weather of 1879-80. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF POLICY ON THE SUB-HIMALAYAN BORDER. 


We have seen that as regards those tribes who had long established 
claims upon the plains, the policy of Government has been one of fair 
and equitable dealing. While maintaining a force strong enough to 
punish any wanton aggression, it has refrained from'creating unnecessary 
foes, and has scrupulously made good to the hillmen all that they 
appeared fairly entitled to claim. We have, however, made them 
clearly to know that the payment of their dues is contingent on their 
good behaviour, and that the strong arm of British power is for ever 
interposed between them and the ryots they once oppressed. At 
the same time we have welcomed them as cultivators in the plains, and 
we have seen whole communities of border bandits settle down into 
peaceful tillers of the soil. Not a trace of a policy of “ extermination 
and repression”’* can be found by any one who takes the trouble to 
enquire into the facts. The sound sense on which these arrangements 
are based is stamped, moreover, with the seal of success. Kamroop 
and Durrung for long years were as undisturbed as the 24-Pergun- 
nahs. It is true that while these pages are passing through the press 
the Akas have, after nearly half a century of good behaviour, broken 
out into open hostilities, but it will probably be found that for this there 
has been some special irritant cause which might with care have been 
avoided. Sir George Campbell’s wise instructions may perhaps have 
been forgotten. Both Akas and Duphlas may generally be trusted to 
behave properly, so long as their posa is paid and they are not unduly 
interfered with by Forest regulations Noris the case much altered 
when we come to the wilder tribes living near Luckhimpore. 
Even as regards the Abors, a fierce and uncouth race with whom 
we have been brought into sharp conflict, there is little to criticise 
in the policy pursued. Itis the work of time to make such savages 
understand a policy of conciliation, and the time has hitherto 
been short. In dealing with them the first necessity is to ensure 
that they should not despise us. Hence the punishment for any 
outrage must be, and usually has been, summary and severe. But our 
aim as a whole has been conciliatory. Some are disposed to scoff at the 
concomitants of this policy, and to deride the Government for endea- 
vouring to conceal what these eritics call a weak system of bribery 
under the name and pretence of payments for police service. Now, it 


* The general charges of this character which unfortunately found eloquent expres- 
sion in the Political Dissertation, prefixed to Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary of Non- 
Aryan Languages, were ollicially refuted by the Government of Bengal in 1869, 
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will be remembered that the payments to the Abors at any rate are not 
money payments to the Chiefs, but payments in kind to the whole com- 
munity. Where the constitution of a tribe is patriarchal or aristocratic, 
payments to the Chiefs suffice. There is no difference in principle, 
but the variation in the expression shows what the principle really is. 
It may be, and no doubt is, true that with the sums or for the sums so 
paid no organized Police Establishment is kept up by the Abors. It 
was never expected that they would appoint constables in red turbans 
and locate them in well found station-houses. It was simply intended 
that they would adopt their own rude means of securing a quiet 
frontier, and would take such steps as were in their judgment necessary, 
and in accordance with their tribal organization, to prevent the evil dis- 
posed among them from doing any act which, in conformity with 
the understanding under which the payment is made, they are bound to 
prevent. Asa matter of fact, we have evidence from the mouths of 
the Abors themselves that the desired effect was produced in the very 
first year of the agreements, and an attack on Sadiya proposed by some 
tribes was prevented by the rest. The following passages from a Bengal 
Report shew how the policy of thus dealing with these tribes was ex- 
plained by Government in 1865: 


“The essential difference between ‘black mail’ and the annual 
allowances paid to the Abors is this: that in the one case the forbear- 
ance of the savage tribe is made by them conditional on payment of the 
stipulated allowance, and in the other the payment of the allowance is 
made by us conditional on the good conduct of the tribe. The one is 
initiated in an aggressive spirit, the other in a spirit of conciliation. 


“Tt is an arrangement of this kind which was made in the last 
century with the aborigines of the Rajmehal Hills, who had previously 
been the terror of the surrounding country, whom successive military 
expeditions had failed to subdue, but who, under the operation of an 
annual payment conditional on good conduct, have remained perfectly 
quiet and peaceable ever since. It is true that the amount of the allow- 
ance paid to the Rajmehal Hill Chiefs is considerably greater than the 
value of the presents made to the Abors, but the principle is the same 
and is as certain to be efficacious in one case as it is in the other, pro- 
vided the allowance be sufficient to compensate the tribe in their own 
estimation for the advantage they might gain by the occasional plunder 
of a border village—an advantage which they well know is materially 
qualified by the risk of reprisals. 


“It is very desirable that the younger men of the tribe should be 
induced, if possible, to take service in the police, and that the hill tribes 
generally should be employed in this manner, for after a certain degree 
of training and education, not only are they by their physique better 
qualified than the people of the plains for most of the duties required 
of the police in frontier districts, but their employment sets free the 
labour of others accustomed to industrial occupations. 


“What is of the utmost importance in dealing with uncivilized 
tribes is patience. No one supposes that their civilization is to be 
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effected in a few years, and no one expects that in endeavouring to con- 
ciliate them the Government will not meet with occasional disappoint- 
ment, but the policy is none the less on this account sound and intelli- 
gible.” 


With the majority of the Mishmi tribes we have had none but 
casual trading intercourse. They are too remote to interest us directly, 
and they do not in any way molest us. The Chulkattas have of late 
years been coming down more freely to the Sadiya markets, and seem 
disposed to maintain more friendly relations. They still require, how- 
ever, to be very closely watched. 


Tt is not open to us on the Abor frontier to have recourse to the 
policy of permanent occupation and direct management, which we shall 
find successfully carried out in the Naga, Garrow, Cossyah, Jynteeah, 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts. To annex the Abor Hills would only 
bring us into contact with tribes still wilder and less known, nor should 
we find a resting place for the foot of annexation till we planted it on 
the plateau of High Asia; perhaps not even then. 


Our immediate border we might do much to secure by running 
roads along the river lines into the interior, but the cost would be 
enormous, and while there is such a demand for communications within 
our settled districts, we should not be warranted in carrying even one 
such cul-de-sac into the Abor or Mishmi Hills. 


Ihave said enough to show that on this frontier the policy 
has been from the beginning nota policy of coercion and “ contemptuous 
devastation,” as it has sometimes been erroneously described, but a firm 
and kindly policy of defence and conciliation. 

In 1572-73 the Statute 32 and 33 Vic., Cap. 3, which gives a power 
of summary legislation for backward 
tracts to the Executive Government 
was extended to Assam. 


The Inner Line Regulation. 


The first use of the power of summary legislation given by that 
Act was to pass a regulation for the frontier districts. 


It had been found that there was pressing necessity of bringing 
under more stringent control the commercial relations of our own sub- 
jects with the frontier tribes living on the borders of our jurisdiction. 
In Luckimpore specially the operations of speculators in caoutchouc 
had led to serious complications, not only interfering with the revenue 
derived by Government from the India-rubber forests in the plains 
beyond the line of our settled mehals, but threatening disturbances 
with the hill tribes beyond. The spread of tea gardens outside our 
fiscal limits had already involved the Government in many difficult 
questions with the hillmen, and on the whole the Government came to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to take special powers and lay down 
special rules. 

Accordingly a regulation was drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and approved by the Governor General in Council, to give effect to this 
policy. This regulation gives power to the Licutenant-Governor to 
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prescribe a line, to be called “the inner line,” in each or any of the 
districts affected, beyond which no British subject of certain classes or 
foreign residents can pass without a license. The pass or license, when 
given, may be subject to such conditions as may appear necessary. And 
rules are laid down regarding trade, the possession of land beyond the 
line, and other matters, which give the executive Government an 
effective control. The regulation also provides for the preservation of 
elephants, and authorizes Government to lay down rules for their capture. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE KHAMPTI CLANS OF SADIYA. 


Mention has been already made of the Khamptis of Sadiya, and 
although in Assam not strictly a hill 
tribe, they may fairly claim a more 
detailed notice on account of the important part they have played in 
frontier history. The Khamptis were originally immigrants from Bor- 
Khampti, the mountainous region which interposes between the eastern 
extremity of Assam and the valley of the Irrawaddy. They are of 
Shan descent and adhere to the Buddhist religion.* When they first 
came to Assam they settled on the Tengapani, but in 1794, during the 
troubled reign of Gour Sing, probably in consequence of pressure from 
the then invading Singphos, they crossed the Brahmaputra, ousted the 
Khawa Gohain, or Assamese Governor, of Sadiya, the Khampti Chief 
usurping his titles and dignity, and reduced the Assamese ryots to a 
position of subservience if not of actual slavery. The Gowhatty Gov- 
ernment was compelled to acquiesce in the arrangement, and, after the 
annexation, the British Government found the Sadiya tract entirely 
under Khampti management. 


Mr. Scott, the Governor General’s Agent, recognized the Khampti 
<n ce : 

Their official recognition by Mr. Scott. ae sy apron bat gee ease 
Assam Government, permitted him to collect the poll tax of the 
Assamese of the district, and entered into arrangements under which 
the Khawa Gohain, instead of himself paying taxes, undertook to 
maintain a contingent of 200 men, to be armed by the British Govern- 
ment. In 1524 the Khamptis rendered such material aid in the cam- 
paign against the Singphos, that Mr. Scott was led to urge upon Gov- 
ernment that in any arrangement made for handing over Upper Assam 
to a Native prince, the country inhabited by the Khamptis should, with 
that of the Muttucks, be kept apart. 


The relations which subsisted between the Sadiya Kbamptis and 
their brethren in Bor-Khampti led, however, at times to much uneasiness 
and doubts as to the loyalty of the former. In 1830, for instance, a 
body of Singphos and Bor-Khamptis invaded the tract south of the 
Pa ares but were dispersed by troops under Captain Neufville.(‘) 


Early history of the Assam Khamptis. 


* Peishorton, page 70. See accounts of visits to Bor- Khampti by Wilson and Burlton 
in XXIIL. of the aa 1] Selections. See also Dalton in loco. 





(*) Political Proosadings dated 7th May 1830, Nos. 7-8. 
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The current rumour in Assam at the time was that the Khawa Gohain 
was in league with these, though the local officers discredited the report. 
It certainly appeared to be the interest of that Chief to cultivate 
our friendship, but it is impossible to trust absolutely to @ priori argu- 
ment of that kind where semi-savages are concerned. 


In May 1835, a fresh immigration of 230 Moonglary Khamptis took 
Continued immigration of Khamptis. a aoe Cee 
asking for arms and exemption from taxes for 10 years. They were 
refused fire-arms, but were told that they would be allowed to live free 
from all dues for three years. The Government seems at this period to 
have been much impressed with the advisability of inducing colonists to 
take up land at the head of the Assam Valley, provided that their doing 
so did not interfere with the area reserved for tea cultivation.(1) What 
was wanted was a cheap and effective barrier against future invasion 
from Burma, the dread of which long continued to trouble the Govern- 


ment and explains much of the policy in regard to Upper Assam, 
Manipur, and this frontier generally. 


It was unfortunate that just about this time the arrogance of 

ve dani Chowrangfat Sadiya Khawa Gohain 
Deposition of the Khampti Chief. (the pee f the a a. pee hata 

in office, who died early in 1435) compelled the Government to remove 
the Khamptis from the position of pre-eminence which they had hitherto 
occupied, and which had doubtless acted as an attraction to their tribe 
in Bor-Khampti. A dispute had arisen between the Khawa Gohain and 
the Bor Senapati, or Chief of the Muttucks, in regard to a tract of 
land called Chukowa, on the sonth of the Brahmaputra. The British 
officer in charge of Sadiya, to prevent collision, attached the land, and 
ordered both parties to refer their claims for his consideration. The 
Khawa Gohain in defiance of this order took forcible possession, and 
treated all remonstrances with open contempt. The Governor General’s 
Agent was compelled, in vindication of his authority, to order first the 
suspension, and thereafter the removal of the Khampti Chief from the 
post of Khawa Gohain, which had indeed come to be looked upon by his 
tribe less as a dignity conferred or ratified by our Government, than as 
an inherent attribute of their Chief as a tributary power. If any proper 
control was to be maintained over the Sadiya tribes, the authority of 
Government certainly needed at this time to be re-asserted. The 
Khawa Gohbain was therefore removed to a station down the river out of 
the reach of temptation to intrigue, and his post was abolished, 
the duties being made over to the British officer stationed at 
Sadiya in charge of the troops, who was to collect the capitation tax 
from those cultivators who paid it, and to administer justice to 
the Assamese cither, directly or by a punchayet. As regards internal 
management, the Singphos and Khamptis were left to their own Chiefs. 


(') Political Proceedings, dated 1st June 1835, Nos. 4-5. 
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No change was made in their relations to Government, and no taxation 
was in fact ever imposed on them. The British officer in charge was, 
as far as they were concerned, left to interpose c: mediate only in 
serious cases or where members of different tribes were parties to the 
dispute. (1) 

At first the minor Khampti Chiefs seemed sstisfied with these 
arrangements. They did certainly good service immediately afterwards 
against the Singphos—so good 
indeed that the Government rather 
rashly rewarded them by permitting the ex-Khawa Gohain to return 
to Sadiya in a private capacity to live among them.(?) They were not, 
however, really content. They had lost their profitable position of 
control over the Assamese. Their slaves had been released. They 
knew that proposals for bringing them under regular assessment had 
been more than once mooted. (3) Many incentives to revolt were 
secretly rankling in their minds. In 14387, the local officers were 
warned that the ex-Khawa Gohain was intriguing to form a combin- 
ation of tribes to attack Sadiya, but no tangible proof was obtained, 
and the warning was disregarded. (*) 


At length in January 1839, the long meditated plot developed 
itself in action.(5) On the evening of the 19th of January, Colonel 
White, the officer in command at Sadiya, had held a durbar at which 
the Khampti Chiefs attended, to all appearances as friendly and loyal 
as they had hitherto outwardly shown themselves. That very night, 
abody of 500 Khamptis under their Sadiya Chiefs advanced upon 
the post from four different directions, surprised the sentries, and 
made for Colonel White’s quarters and the sepoy lines, firing the 
station as they rushed through. The surprise was complete, and their 
enterprise was fatally successful. Colonel White was butchered, eighty 
others were killed or wounded, and all the lines but two were burnt 
to the ground. 


The Khampti insurrection. 


Had the Khampti Chiefs now shown resolution equal to their 
skill in combination, they might have done serious damage to our 
position on this frontier. As it was, their hearts failed them after 
the capture of Sadiya. They retreated with all their adherents with- 
out waiting for attack, and deserting their villages took refuge with 
their leaders, the Tao and Captain Gohains, among the Dibong 
Mishmis. A rising among the Khamptis south of the Brahmaputra was 





(*) Political Proceedings, dated 13th March 1835, Nos. 1-8. 
(*) Political Proceedings, dated 24th November 1835, No. 11. 
(*) Political Proceedings, dated 9th February 1836, Nos. 2-3. 
(*) Political Proceedings, dated 15th May 1837, No. 12. 


(5) Political Proceedings, dated 20th February 1839, Nos. 105-10, 
Political Proceedings, dated 27th February 1839, Nos. 159-63. 
Political Proceedings, dated 6th March 1839, Nos, 119-23. 
Political Proceedings, dated 20th March 1839, Nos. 31-32. 
Political Proceedings, dated 3rd April 1839, Nos. 116-18. 
Political Proceedings, dated 10th April 1839, Nos. 160-61. 
Political Proceedings, dated 10th July 1839, Nos. 61-62. 
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put down by the troops. The Singphos, Muttucks, and Abors at once 
offered their aid in punishing the insurgents. The Khamptis had no 
friends among those they had so long oppressed. Treachery too was 
soon at work in their ranks. One Chief, the Chouking Gohain, came 
in and surrendered, and then led a party of troops into the hills who 
drove the Tao and his followers from their Mishmi refuge. This 
defeat of the rebels set free a number of Mooluck Khamptis, 200 in 
all, who had been compelled by the Tao to follow him into the hills 
after he had murdered their Chief for refusing to join in the attack 
on Sadiya. Soon after, about 900 Khamptis laid down their arms and 
were removed from Sadiya to sites in Luckimpore lower down the 
river.(') In the cold weather of 1839-40 a second and a third expedi- 
tion into the Mishmi hills again and again dispersed those who still 
remained in arms. But it was not till December 1843 that the rem- 
nant came in and submitted. These were settled above Sadiya to form 
a screen between the Assamese and the Mishmis. 


(2)In 1844 the position of the Khamptis in Assam was this: one 
body had been settled at Choonpoorah above Sadiya under the Captain 
Gohain, cousin of the late Khawa Gohain. The few Moonglair 
Khamptis formerly on the Tengapani 
were located near Saikwa to the 
south of the Brahmaputra. A third party under Chowtang Gohain 
were settled at Damadji, while a fourth was placed under Bhodia, 
son of the late Khawa Gohain, to the west of Luckimpore. By this 
dispersion they were effectually prevented from doing any further 
mischief. They ceased from that time to be of any political import- 
ance.* 


Dispersion of the Khampti Settlement. 





* All the information that the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore could give 
regarding them in 1871 is contained in the following extract from a report of his dated 
9th May of that year :— 

8. The Khamptis.—In the year 1839, owing to their misbehaviour, the Khamptis 


were removed from the villages of Tenga- 
On the north bank of | On the south bank of g B 


ani, Makoo Derack, and Sadiya, where 

pees? oo ie they had till then resided, and sae sent to 

Batcanes a, Narainpore in North Luckimpore, Maijain, 

Dickrong- Choykhen nt and Debroogurh. Since then persons have 

Dhamage. Derack. come down from time to time from the Bor- 

Sadiys, Makoom. Khampti country and settled in the villages 
ineeanl or settlements marginally given. 

Tengapani, The population of these settlements is 

Dehing. estimated to be 3,930 souls, of which 1,870 

Reinet are estimated to be male, 930 female adults, 


and 1,130 children of both sexes. Besides, 
there are four khels known as Monglong, Panangpan, Chamangthee, and Manoho, who 
live with the Singphos, and have the same relations with Government as the Singphos. 
They number, it is estimated, 400 souls, 130 being male and 160 female adults, and 
120 children of both sexes. 


The Khamptis have also taken to agricultural pursuits to some little extent. 
The settlers at Sadiya, Derack, Nidopani, Tengapani, Dehing, Morowapani, and 


Kopahatoli do not pay any revenue, the rest pay revenue, and are much on the same 
footing as the other ryots of the plains. 


(*‘) Political Proceedings, dated 26th December 1839, No. 67. 
(?) Political Proceedings, dated 20th January 1844, No. 61. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SINGPHOS OF SADIYA. 


Of the Singphos we possess an admirable account from the pen 
of Colonel Hannay, whose know- 
ledge of the North-Eastern Frontier 
and of Burma was singularly extensive. In giving a general sum- 
mary of the origin of this people, I cannot do better than follow him, 
turning to the records for their later history. He considers the Sing- 
phos to be identical in race with the Kakus or Kakhyens of Burma, 
whose chief habitat was on the great eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
They extended nearly as far south as N. lat. 24°, while touching on 
the north and east the borders of China in lat. 27° 80’. With the 
break-up of the Northern Shan kingdom, the Kakhyens entered on a 
career of aggression and conquest, which practically placed in their 
hands the whole country lying between Upper Assam and Bhamo. 


Such is the account of the origin of this people put forward by 
the best critics ; but the Singphos* of Assam will by no means allow 
themselves to be classed as Kakus or Kakhyens, though they do in fact 
call their eastern and southern brethern by that name, and maintain 
the same family titles and divisions of clans as prevail among the 
more remote tribes. The following are the designations of the princi- 
pal clans:—({1) Tesan, (2) Miurip, (8) Lophe, (4) Lutong, and 
(5) Mayrung Each clan has a Kaku and a Singpho branch. Besides 
these there is a clan of Lattora Kakus called Lessoo, on the east of 
Assam, who originally came direct from the Chinese frontier. 


Hannay’s account of the Singphos. 


The different members and branches of Singpho(‘) clans and families 
are thus distinguished :—Gam is the affix indicating the elder branch 
or member of a family ; Noung, the second ;t La, the third; Thu, the 
fourth ; Tung, the fifth, &c. We have thus Beesa Gam, the head of 
that clan; Ningroo La, the third branch of the Ningroo family; and 
soon. In Assam (with the exception of the Pisi Gam, Kudjoo, and 
Jagoon, who appear to be distinct families, and Tang Jang Tung of 
the Mayrung clan), the whole of the resident Singphos are of the 
Tesan division. They are sub-divided into three clans, called Tenghai, 








* Singpho is merely the Kakhyen for ‘ man.’ 
+ Dalton errs apparently in making La = the second. 





(*‘) Political Proceedings, dated 12th June 1837, No. 64. 
General Proceedings, dated 29th March 1848, No. 25, and 19th July 1848, No. 29. 
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Mayho, and Nimbrong, and including the elder branch, comprise the 


following heads of families :— 


1 2 3 4 
Tenghai. Mayho. Nimbrong. (Elder branch in 
Shiro. Gakhen. Beesa. Hookong, from 
Ningeoop. Latao. whom the others 
Poongeen. Ningroo. separated years 
Kumchang. Seeong. ago.) 

Tsanla. Tsoopkonk. Imbon. 
Kottah. Duffa. Undooptun Sah. 
Kenah. Laloung. 


The first appearance of the Singphos in Assam was during the 
troubles following on the Moamariah 
rebellion in the reign of Gourinath 
Sing. They drove out the Khamptis from the lowlands under the 
Patkoi hills, and settled themselves on the Tengapani east of Sadiya, 
and on the Upper Booree Dehing, in the tract called Namrup. At first 
they were welcomed as deliverers by the Assamese peasantry, and, under 
their Chief Gakhen Thu, restored order to the country devastated by 
the Moamariahs. But when the Burmese invaded the province in 1817, 
an era of plunder and misrule supervened, and every petty Chief, who 
could get together a following, pillaged the Assamese on his own 
account. Thousands of Assamese cultivators were carried off as slaves ; 
and the whole of East Assam was well nigh depopulated. 


Their first appearance in Assam. 


There are, as has been already stated, no full and authentic 
accounts of this troublous period in 
the later history of Assam, and if 
this is true even of the lower and more civilised portions of the 
province, it cannot be expected that there should be found in the records 
of Government any information of value regarding the remote and 
savage frontier of Sadiya. The first notice of the Singphos as yet 
brought to light in our records dates only from 1825, when it would 
appear that a fresh incursion of the tribe from beyond the Patkoi drew 
the attention of the British Government to the fact of their existence. 
The Burmese had but lately been 
expelled from Assam. 


First notice of them in our records. 


Secret Proceedings, 15th April 1825, 


No if, The Khamp- 

Secret Proceedings, 20th May 1825, tis were still in charge of Sadiya. 

No. 228. The Government had not made up 

wears Spee 27th May 1825, its mind as to itsfuture policy in 
oO. . 


Assam. It was unwilling to under- 
take the defence of a tract so remote as Sadiya. It shrank from interfering 
with tribes so uncouth as those of the Patkoi and sub-Himalayan ranges. 


At this crisis the Singpho bands, numbering in all about 7,500 
men—as frontier rumour reckoned 
them—shut up the Sadiya Khawa 
Gohain within his stockades, and attacked the Bor Senapati in his own 
territory. The Khamptis called in the Abors to their aid, and both 


Singpho invasion of Sadiya, 1825. 
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Khamptis and Moamariahs sent praying for British assistance, recogniz- 
ing thereby the position of Government at that time as arbiter of the 
destinies of Assam. Assistance was given for defensive purposes only, 
strict injunctions being laid down that no advance was to be made into 
the country undeniably held by the Singphos, and that no offensive 
operations should be attempted against that tribe. 


The Singphos seem early to have conceived a respect for the British 
arms. Very shortly after the issue 
of the orders above described, they 
made advances to our local officers, and negotiations were entered upon 
with the view of inducing them to surrender their Assamese captives, 
and refrain from plundering the Sadiya villages. Enquiries were also 
instituted as to whether they would undertake to hold the passes of the 
Patkoi against the Burmese. The character of their tribal organization, 
not perhaps at that time fully understood, rendered the ultimate success 
of any such negotiations very uncertain. They were not ordinarily, or 
save for combined aggression, a united tribe, but an aggregation of 
independent petty cantons each under its own Chief, and each jealous of 
the other, and quite ready to attack its neighbour, if need were or 
interest prompted. Hence it was almost impossible to deal with them 
as a whole, though it was by no means difficult to attach temporarily 
to our interests any individual Chief who thought he saw some advan- 
tage to be gained therefrom. They seem to have had serious fears lest 
the British should proceed to expel them as they had driven out the 
Burmese. Considerable tracts of land had been occupied by them and 
were cultivated by slave labour. These they were anxious to retain. 
They also hoped, it was found, that by being on good terms with the 
British they would be protected from the Burmese—an expectation which, 
when known, rendered somewhat futile the proposal that they should 
themselves shield Assam from the incursions of that power. The main 
difficulty, however, which Jay in the way of a permanent understanding 
with the Singphos was the uncompromising attitude taken up by 
Government with regard to the retention by them of captives and 
plunder. 


The political view of the situation, 


Early in 1825 the four chief cantons under Luttora Gam, Lattao 
Gam, Beesa Gam, and Duffa Gam, 
made definite advances, and were 
assured of the quiet possession of 
their lands if they would only restore their Assamese slaves and give 
up their Assamese hooty. We had good reason at this time to encourage 
their overtures, for the Burmese were expected daily to show themselves 
on the Patkoi, and early news of their advance could come to us only 
through the Singphos.(!) No pains were, however, taken to protect 


Submission of four Chiefs—Burmese In- 
vasion. 


(1) Seeret Proceedings, 10th June 1825, Nos. 21-28. 
Secret. Proceedings, 2nd Sept. 1825, Nos. 16-24. 
Secret Proceedings, 22rd Sept. 1825, Nos. 8-11. 
Secret Proceedings, 30th Sept. 1825, No 14. 
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them from the invaders, and accordingly they with prudent alacrity 
made over their stockades to the Burmese forces, when these did appear, 
and professed to their new allies the most perfect contempt for the far 
away English at Sadiya, though they sent at the same time messages to us 
expressive of their antiety to be rid of the Burmese. In June Captain 
Neufville advanced up the Noa Dehing, and by a series of gallant as- 
a ae saults expelled the Burmese from 
Neutvilles Expecson: the villages of the Beesa and Duffa 
Gams, and eventually from the plains altogether. The Singpho Chiefs, 
doubtful of our intentions, having been unable to resist the temptation of 
taking an active share in the fighting, and unfortunately for them on 
the wrong side, fled to the hills. Their villages were therefore destroyed, 
and 3,000 Assamese captives restored to freedom. Captain Neufville 
after this set himself to pacify the whole low country round Sadiya. But 
first he summoned the Bor Senapati, the Khamptis, and the Miris, to 
aid him in making a progress through the other Singpho villages, in 
order to release all the Assamese slaves that yet remained there. He 
was only partially successful. The Singphos of that day did no manual 
labour, and as their very subsistence depended on their slaves, they 
made (even the most friendly of them) strenuous exertions to conceal 
these useful chattels. His operations resulted, however, in the surrender 
of the Beesa Gam and other Chiefs (September 1825). The Beesa Gam 
was permitted to move the site of his village from the pass on the 
Noa Dehing, hitherto occupied by him, to a more accessible place near 
Borhath, on the Booree Dehing. 
In June 1826 Mr. Scott, the Governor General’s Agent, visited 
a . Sadiya, when sixteen out of twenty- 
Submission ot the Pnepuoe sgh Singpho Chiefs entered ne 
engagements with the British Government, agreeing to give up captives 
and assist the British troops in case of future need, and promising to 
refer disputes to the arbitrament of the local officers. Hostages were 
given for the due fulfilment of these engagements. 


Altogether Captain Neufville had released 6,000 captives. ‘The loss 
of this wealth was severely felt by the Singphos; and to give them 
some equivalent, Mr. Scott proposed to create a trade between Assam 
and the Upper Irrawaddy, which should pass through their hands. It 
was settled that the Beesa Gam should have a general control over the 
rest of the tribe who had submitted, and that the twelve Chiefs who 
still held out should be warned that if they did not come in within two 
months they would not be allowed to settle in Assam, It does not 
appear that the idea of opening up a trade across the Patkoi ever came 
Proposals to open up Patkoi trade route. er Gee ne area 
develop it. Mr. Scott’s hands were full, and his letters everywhere 
teem with large ideas and proposals that he could never himself have 
hoped to carry out, but’ which testify to the genius of the man, and 
have lain many of them in obscurity from that day to this.(') Four 


(‘) Political Proceedings, 14th May 1830, Nos. 29-30. 
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years later, in 1830, an attempt was indeed made to create a trade at 
Sadiya itself, by the opening of a Government depdt, and a Mr. Bruce 
was appointed to the charge of it on a salary of Rs. 100 monthly with 
a share in the profits. The idea was a good one, and, if properly deve- 
loped, might have had a very marked effect upon our relations with 
savage tribes all round the frontier. How long the experiment was 
persevered in it is impossible to say. Like many other points of interest 
in the older records, it drops out of sight. 


The refugee Singphos were in no hurry to come in and respond to 
our overtures. Perhaps the policy 
adopted of treating the Beesa 
Gam as paramount Chief of the tribe tended of itself to keep away 
the Duffa Gam, (1) his life-long rival, who took advantage of the 
disturbed state of the frontier to carry on a continued series of raids 
out of Burma on the Beesa Gam and his dependent villages. The 
Duffa Gam indeed seems to have had his hand against every man, for 
we read of his siding with the Shans against the Burmese, a confederacy 
which the British officer at Sadiya was at one time invited to join. 


Recusancy of the Duffa Gam. 


In February 1830 the Agent reported the prevalence of rumours 
that the Khamptis and Singphos 
would unite with their brethren 
beyond the frontier to expel us from Sadiya.(?) Nor were the rumours 
without some basis ; for before the month was out, the Beesa Gam 
reported that large bodies of Singphos and Khamptis had crossed the 
Booree Debing and invaded the plains. They made the village of Luttora 
Gam on the Tengapani their head-quarters, and presently set out on 
rafts down that river for Sadiya. Captain Neufville attacked and 
dispersed them, and afterwards drove them out of Luttora back to 
the Bor Khampti Hills. Rumours were current that the invaders had 
been called in by the Sadiya Khawa Gohain ; (*) but Captain Neufville 
attached no importance to this, holding that such treachery was opposed 
to that Chief’s interests—an argument by no means in itself conclusive, 
looking to the history of this frontier. Be that as it may, certain 
members of his family who rendered very efficient aid were rewarded by 
grants of land, and his own conduct was highly spoken of in the 
despatches. The Beesa Gam had throughout these operations shown 
himself loyal to his engagements. 


Invasion from Bor-Khampti. 


In 1831 rumours were again afloat (4) that a large Burmese force 
was about to invade Assam, and every arrangement was made for 





(7) Secret Proceedings, 10th November 1826, Nos. 20-21. 
Political Proceedings, 13th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 
Political Proceedings, 26th February 1834, Nos. 23-24. 
(?) Secret Proceedings, 5th March 1830, No. 3. 
Secret Proceedings, 12th March 1830, No, 34; 16th April 1830, Nos. 6-10. 
(?) Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 7-8. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 18th February 1831, Nos, 28-32, and 18th 
March 1831, No, 4, 
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repelling such an attack, even to calling on Gumbhir Sing, the Raja of 
Manipur, to hold his levy in readiness to march across the hills. 


Mr. Scott at this time submitted an elaborate report on the 
Government of Assam, advocating, 
as he had done before, the establish- 
ment of a Native Government in Central Assam as the best means of 
providing employment for the nobles and contenting the people.(1) He 
also proposed to concentrate the friendly Singphos in one settlement 
near Borhath, and to compel all the rest to leave the country. Govern- 
ment was, however, very unwilling to retain the Sadiya tract in its own 
hands if a Native Government was to hold Central Assam ; and it was 
even debated whether it would not be wise policy to ask Manipur to 
extend its dominion so as to take in all that frontier. The difficulties in- 
volved in any settlement of this matter of a Native rajin Central Assam 
were so great, that the question was again and again re-opened, only 
to be set aside for future consideration.(?) In February 1833, Gov- 
ernment at length determined to make Upper Assam a Native State 
under Purunder Sing. The result of that experiment has been already 
noticed in Chapter I. In carrying it out, as we have seen, the country 
about Sadiya and Muttuck was reserved by Government in its own 
hands, but I cannot discover that any attempt was made to introduce a 
comprehensive policy of dealing with the tribes of Khamptis, Singphos, 
and others who occupied that portion of the Province. In April 1882, 
the Agent had reported(*) that the country of Sadiya was tranquil. 
But neither Khamptis nor Singphos had settled to agriculture, spending 
their time in hunting and catching elephants. They had been deprived 
of most of the slaves who tilled their fields, and were as yet too proud 
to stoop themselves to manual toil; and although trade was said to be 
developing, and enterprising Indian merchants had opened stores at 
Beesa, there was much in the situation to render the frontier officers 
anxious. 


Notwithstanding all that had been done, we still hear of Assamese(‘*) 
slaves among the Singphos in 1833. Some of these were runaways 
from Burma, and many were released by the exertions of our Native 
officials at Sadiya. In July 1834, a Kuropean officer was posted at 
Sadiya permanently ; and the chances of any Singpho Chief retaining 
his slaves became smaller than ever. 


Discussions of Assam Policy. 


There was indeed work and anxiety enough at this outpost for a 
permanent officer of exceptional 
qualifications. The Duffa Gam by 
his restless intrigues and constant raids or feints of attack was a 


Continued raids by the Duffa Gam. 





(7) Political Proceedings, 10th June 1831, Nos. 50-59. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 4th February 1833, Nos. 123-24, 
(*) Political Proceedings, 8th October 1832, No. 78. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 30th March 1833, No. 110. 
Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No. 117. 
Political Proceedings, 6th June 1833, No. 14. 
Political Proceedings, 24th July 183-4, Nos. 78-79. 
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standing trouble to us and all the frontier.(‘) In 1835 he made a 
sudden foray from across the .Patkoi, and cut up Beesa’s village, killing 
some 90 persons, including women and children. Later in the year, 
he again appeared, built stockades as though he meant to stay for 
months, and drew to his side most of the Gams who had been made 
subordinate to the Beesa Gam in 1829. <A party of troops, however, 
drove him over the hills again, and all the Chiefs save the Luttora Gam 
returned to their allegiance. We had to treat such defections and 
re-submissions as things very much of course. It would have been 
useless resenting them too violently. We gave our subject Chiefs no 
adequate aid or protection, and could not blame them over much 
for saving themselves from outrage by temporary submission to an 
invader. 


In February 1837, the Luttora Gam, who next to Duffa was the 
most powerful of the contumacious Chiefs, submitted. (?) 


The Government, anxious for a settlement, about(*) this time 
addressed the Court of Ava, urging 
it to restrain its subjects (for such 
the Duffa Gam now claimed to be) 
from such attacks. After some trouble the British Resident succeeded 
in getting leave for Captain Hannay to accompany the Burmese Gov- 
ernor of Mogoung to that quarter, there to see what could be done. 
The Duffa Gam, thus beset as it were behind and before, placed himself 
in the hands of the Burmese,(*) and it became a question whether we 
should claim him from them asa recusant British subject, and if we 
got him, what to do with him. It was determined ultimately to 
leave him in their hands. The Duffa Gam returned with the Burmese 
to Ava,(°) where he was received with honours, which gave great 
umbrage to the Governor General in Council, who ordered the Resident 
in Burma to report upon the facts. 


The result showed that our representative at Ava had acted 
weakly at the outset in not pressing on the Burmese Government 
the correct view of matters, and the Government of India contented 
itself with urging the despatch of a second Burmese deputation to 
the frontier, with a view to making a final settlement of Singpho 
affairs. To this the Ava Government at last consented. 


Negociation regarding him with the Bur- 
mese Government. 





(*) Political Proceedings, 21st September 1835, Nos, 1-2. 
Political Proceedinys, 1st October 1835, Nos. 3-4. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd August 1835, Nos. 10-11, 
Political Proceedings, 17th August 1885, Nos. 3-4, 
Political Proceedings, 10th September 1835, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, 27th April 1836, Nos, 41-42, 
Political Proceedings, 26th September 1836, Nos. 47-18. 


(?) Political Proceedings, Gth March 1837, Nos. 33-34. 
(8) Political Proceedings, 12th January 1836, Nos. 1-2, 
(*) Political Proceedings, 20th June 1836, Nos. 14-16. 
(*) 


Political Proceedings, 23rd January 1837, Nos, 24-28. 
Political Proceedings, 6th February 18387, Nos. 17-19. 
Political Proceedings, 20th March 1837, Nos, 81-83. 
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Mr. Bayfield accompanied this embassy, with the Duffa Gam in 
Second Burmese embassy to the Pat- attendance. It was arranged that 
koi frontier. an officer from Assam should cross 
the Patkoi to meet them. Major White, Captain Hannay, and Dr. 
Griffiths accordingly proceeded from Sadiya for this purpose. Want of 
provisions compelled Major White to fall back, but the other two went 
on and met Mr. Bayfield on the Patkoi. While Major White was moving 
down from the Patkoi, he came across a band of Nigrang Singphos 
from Burma, who were attacking certain. Naga tribes living on the 
north face of the Patkoi.(1) As all north of this range was British 
territory, he compelled the Singphos to give up their captives and 
make peace. After Major White left,(?) the Burmese Governor ap- 
peared and advanced a most insolent claim to the whole of Upper 
Assam as far as Jeypore. Captain Hannay and Mr. Bayfield of course 
treat this demand with ridicule, upon which the Burmese officials set 
off on their return to Burma. 


It would seem that nothing was settled about the Duffa Gam, for, 
shortly after the termination of this fruitless embassy, it was reported 
that that Chief was about to make fresh attempts on Assam.(*) A 
military post on the Booree Dehing was established in consequence, and 
orders were given to prevent his entering the province on any pretext 
whatever. 


Early in 1838 the Assam Singphos began to quarrel among them- 
selves, the Peeshee Gam attacking the villages of the Lat Gam. The 
troops went out to restore order, and were opposed by the Peeshee and 
Luttora Gams, who now again made common cause against us.(*) It 
was evident to all the local officers 
that the Singphos were in a most 
disturbed and discontented state, and that further trouble would yet 
be given by this tribe. In 1439 we had indeed both Singphos and 
Khamptis on our hands, and risings of both tribes had to be put down 
by military force. In suppressing the Khampti rising, a strong body 
of troops passed through the Singpho country.(5) This had a good 
effect, for it led apparently to the 
submission of Ningroola, a Chief 
of influence, hitherto attached to Duffa Gam. This man was now 
induced to undertake the cultivation of tea near his villages, where 
the plant was indigenous. Although his village had been burnt by 


Further Singpho disturbances, 


Submission of Ningroola. 





(‘) Political Proceedings, 10th April 1837, Nos, 120-23, 
(2) Political Proceedings, 24th April 1837, Nos, 103-4. 


(?) Political Proceedings, 19th June 1837, Nos. 57-58. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd July 1837, Nos. 48-49. 
Political Proceedings, 14th August 1837, Nos. 77-78. 
Political Proceedings, 25th Sept. 1837, Nos. 111-113. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 4th April 1838, Nos. 117-118. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 27th January 1840, Nos. 69-60, 
Political Proceedings, 13th April 1840, Nos, 132-133, 
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the troops before his submission, he seemed honestly anxious to 
behave loyally for the future, and among other proofs of his good 
faith he revealed the existence of a store of brass cannon of Hindustani 
make,(!) that had been buried in the jungle in the days of the Mogul 
invasion of Assam, and never before discovered by the Authorities, 
though long known to the tribes. 


An attempt was made at this time to bring all the Singpho settle- 
ments within reach of surveillance, by insisting on their being trans- 
ferred within the line of our stockades from Ningroo to Chykoa. No 
information is given as to how far the attempt succeeded ; but for a 
year or two we find very little notice of the Singphos in the records. 


In the cold weather of 1841-42, Captain Vetch visited the Singpho 
and Naga frontier, and found every thing quiet ; so quiet, that Govern- 
ment(2) transferred the management of the tract from the Political 
Department to the Revenue and Judicial Departments of the Bengal 
Government. The slave difficulty had not, however, entirely died out, 
for it would appear that the local officers had again referred it to 
Government,(?) which now ordered a neutral course to be observed. The 
slaves were not to be assisted to run away, but no force was to be used 
to bring them back if they escaped. 


Peace did not last long. On 10th January 1843,(4) a party of 
Singphos from Burma attacked our 
outpost at Ningroo in large numbers 
and killed seven men. A simultaneous and successful attack on the 
guard at Beesa was reported, and Saikwah was threatened by a large 
body of combined Khamptis and Singphos. The movement was 
evidently concerted and extensive. The Tippum Raja from Hookoom 
was said to be in it, and both the Beesa Gam and Ningroola were 
suspected of having been accomplices at least. This latter fact was a 
great surprise and disappointment.(°) All the Singphos on the Noa 
and Boree Dehing joined in the revolt. No time was lost in marching 
troops against them. Ningroola surrendered at the outset, and the 
Beesa Gam soon after. They protested their innocence, and offered to 
serve against the Burmese Singphos who were under Seroola Sain and 
the Lat Gam. The remaining Singphos and Nagas of Assam quickly 
returned to their allegiance, and gave vigorous assistance against the 
foreign invaders. The Lat Gam was beaten and surrendered.(*) Stockade 
after stockade was taken; but still the war dragged on for months, as 
jungle warfare often does. 


Fresh general outbreak of Singphos. 





(*) Political Proceedings, 20th Apri] 1840, Nos. 87-88, 

(2) Political Proceedings, 17th August 1842, Nos. 187-89. 
(°) Political Proceedings, 9th November 1842, Nos, 86-87, 
(*) Political Proceedings, Ist February 1843, Nos. 94-100. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 22nd February 1843, Nos, 162-64. 
(°) Political Proceedings, 3ist May 1843, Nos. 75-86, 
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The end was however from this date certain, and Government 
appointed a Commission (Colonel 
Lloyd and Mr. Stainforth) to inquire 
into the causes of the revolt. Both these gentlemen were prevented 
by delicate health from undertaking such an arduous duty in a bad 
climate, and the inquiry was eventually entrusted to Captain Jenkins, 
the Governor General’s Agent on the spot. That officer declared the 
causes of the rebellion to be three, viz.:—(l) encroachments on the 
lands and privileges of the Singphos ; (2) the seizure and punishment 
by local officers of some members of their tribes; (3) the orders of the 
Tippum Raja, now Chief of the Hookoom province under Burma. The 
Governor General in Council in reviewing the report set aside the last 
two grounds, as it was certain the orders of Tippum, if ever given, would 
have had no effect unless they had fallen on willing ears; and as 
to the second point, it was shown that no Singphos had been punished 
save under the terms of their engagements, and in accordance with 
established usage. The real cause Government sought in the first point 
noticed. Although the Singpho agreements made with Mr. Scott are 
personal rather than local, yet it was clear they were meant to apply 
within certain limits, that is, within the ordinary habitat of the tribe. 
Unfortunately no such limits were ever regularly defined, and of late 
the extension of tea cultivation had made this omission of serious con- 
sequence. Just eight days before the insurrection broke out, the 
Deputy Commissioner had submitted a sketch, in which three lines 
were drawn from a common point at the mouth of the Noa Dehing 
diverging south. The most westerly was the limit of the Singpho 
tribes in Scott’s time ; further east was the limit of their cultivation 
now; while still further east from the Noa Dehing Mukh to Ningroo 
was the line to which Captain Vetch in future proposed to limit them. 
This showed clearly, the Government thought,(!) how the action 
of the local officers was gradually pushing back these tribes from 
territories which they once had occupied. (The Beesa Gam had, 
in 1842, complained bitterly of the loss of lands. The factory of 
a Mr. Bonynge, which had been a prominent object of attack in 
the late rebellion, actually stood on forfeited Singpho territory.) Add 
to this the accumulated grievances arising from our forcible release of 
their original slaves, and our continued care to prevent their acquiring 
others, and sufficient causes for rebellion seemed to be established, the 
Singphos being what they were. On these views of Government, the 
Agent was invited to submit further report. It was proposed to have a 
line laid down as in Scott’s time, on which vo encroachment was to be 
allowed save under definite and fresh concessions. The right of taxing 
to Government dues Assamese voluntarily resident among the Singphos, 
which had never been enforced, was to be definitely given up. A new 
convention was to be made. But all captured rebels were to be brought 


Enquiry into its causes. 


(1) Political Proceedings, 12th August 1843, Nos. 90-106. 
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to trial. The Beesa Gam was found guilty of rebellion, and imprisoned 
at Debrooghur for life. 


The Agent in his(‘) final report contended that the main cause of the 
Singpho insurrection was the loss of 
their slaves. The Beesa Gam was 
the Chief who had suffered most by this. He had also been irritated 
by our communicating with the other Chiefs direct, and not through 
him; though his own intrigues had rendered this necessary. He had 
appointed one Seeroo-la-sen to be his successor, and this man was irritated 
by the imprisonment of a cousin of his for selling an Assamese; so he 
joined and led the insurrection. A son-in-law of the Beesa’s, Jugundoo, 
had been imprisoned for cattle stealing. He also rebelled. The Lat 
Gam, a Kaku, was another dependant of Beesa’s; and he was afraid of 
punishment from us for putting slaves to death for witcheraft. In this 
way the action taken by the Beesa Gam and his family was held to be 
explained. The rebellion of Ningroola and his sons was less easily 
accounted for. Probably loss of slaves and temporary irritation 
caused it. Ruffandoo joined the rebels, because he was not allowed to 
raid on the Nagas. All the other Chiefs who took part in the outbreak 
were from Burma.(?) Captain Jenkins was now certain that the loss of 
lands had nothing to say to it. No lands had ever been granted to the 
Singphos, or recognized as theirs, or been claimed by any of them till 
lately, when the Beesa, instigated by Tippum Raja, set up such a notion. 
The Agent in conclusion held that the loss of their slaves would soon 
compel the Singphos(*) to settle down and engage personally in cul- 
tivation as many of them had already done, and then he said, we could 
assign them definite lands and limits. Meantime that matter might be 
left alone. There were possible other minor grievances that had helped 
to irritate the Singphos, such as demands for forced labour to build 
stockades for our troops, but, on the whole, the Agent believed that in the 
slavery question lay the secret of this abortive rebellion. 


Final report on the rebellion. 


Government accepted this report, though it is hardly, perhaps, 
satisfactory upon some points. To educate the Singphos into civilisa- 
tion a school was ordered to be opened at Saikwah. Ningroola and his 
son were pardoned and released. On the question of slavery the 
Government was fully committed, and no retrograde policy could be 
entertained. Nothing was to be done to encourage the Singphos 
to believe that slavery would ever be winked at. With these 
orders the memory of the Singpho insurrection was allowed to die 
away. 


(‘) Political Proceedings, 9th March 1844, No. 142. 
(7) Political Proceedings, 28th April 1848, Nos, 103-104, 
(") Political Proceedings, 23rd March 1844, Nos, 89-91, 
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The Singphos have of late years given absolutely no trouble. They 
Tatevevents are indeed of great use to us in 
restraining and keeping in order 


the Naga tribes of the Patkoi.* 





* The following extract from a report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, 
dated 9th May 1871, shows all that is locally known of the present state of the Singpho 
cantons :— 

2. Singphos.—The names and sites of the principal settlements of the Singphos 

are given in the margin. 


1. Teogapant.. 1 Penne pent These settlements contain forty-eight khels 
2. orowapani. ‘ orooa attar, af : = 

3. Pechcla Mookh, 12. Kierimpani. or sections, numbering about 3,435 souls, of 
4. Dissopani. 13. Dhekori Doobie. which 1,120 are estimated to be male, 1,180 
5. Menaboom. 14. Monking Tap, female adults, and 1,135 children of both sexes. 
6. Naginipani. 15. Terap Mookh. . 

7. Merippani. +16. Noyan Pattar. 3. The arrangements made after the Sing- 
8. Tangon Joop. 17, Nangdoo Pattar. pho rising of 1843 have been carried out to 
9, Mamoidan. 18, Jingthoopani, 


good purpose, and they may now be reckoned 
as peaceful and friendly neighbour:. 


4. The Singphos have settled down to agriculture, and do now. for themselves what 
formerly they depended on their Assamese slaves todo for them. They apparently, however, 
only cultivate sufficiently to meet their own consumption for a portion of the year, the 
reinaining months they live upon wild yams and other jungle products, and what they can 
procure from other places. 


5. The Government has no fixed relations with them; they are generally obedient, 
and in such way recognize British supremacy. 


6. There area handful of Singphos—ten or twelve oniy in number - who have 
settled in the villages of Tegee and Koolie in the Megela mouzah of this district, who pay 
revenue, and are on precisely a similar footing as the other ryots of the mouzah. 


7, The Singphos meet the Government officer yearly at the méla held at Sadiya, 
and they are in the habit of visiting the officer in military command at that place. 
Further than this there is no material intercourse. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE MOAMARIAUS OF MUTTUCK. 


Some account of the Moamariahs has already been given in the first 
chapter, but a brief notice of the part they have played in the history 
of Upper Assam since the British annexation is necessary to the com- 
pleteness of our subject, as several allusions have been made to them 
in the foregoing chapters. 

The district known as Muttuck in Luckimpore, inhabited by the 
Moamariah, Moram, or Morah tribe, 
was bounded, according to Pember- 
ton, on the west and north by the Brahmaputra, on the south by the 
Booree Dehing, and on the east by a line extending from the Dehing 
to a point nearly opposite the mouth of the Kondil Nullah. The area 
of this tract was about 1,800 square miles. The original Moamariahs 
are supposed by some to have been a rude tribe who settled before the 
Ahom invasion on the Upper Debroo, in the district of Moram. What 
were known among them as the “ upper nine families” claimed certainly 
to be descended from such a race. ‘The lower nine families” of 
Moamariahs settled on the Lasa were proselytised Ahoms. The whole 
tribe embraced Hinduism, rejected the popular worship of Siva, and 
professed themselves sectaries of the Vishna-vishnu caste. Their 
persecution by the Ahom Kings of Assam and their rebellions have been 
noticed before.(1) To the last days of Raja Gourinath they maintained 
their independence, although when beaten by Captain Welsh they 
admitted in general terms the supremacy of the Gowhatty Raja. They 
gained many adherents from among the Assamese and Ahoms. 


At the time of the Burmese invasion, the Bor Senapati, as the 
Moamariah ruler was called, assisted 
the Burmese with provisions and 
labour, but not with troops. On the British annexation he at once 
acknowledged our supremacy and entered into engagements with Mr. 
Scott. By these he undertook to contribute an armed contingent of 300 
gotes of paiks, of whom only one-third or 300 men should be called out 
at; one time.(?) He was to pay no revenue himself, but was to be respon- 
sible to the Government of Upper Assam, whether British or Native, 
for the poll-tax of any ryots emigrating into his territories. Owing to 
the casy terms on which he was thus allowed to hold the country, the 
Bor Senapati was able to leave his people under a very moderate 


Early history of the Moamariahs. 


Relations with the Burmese and British. 








(‘) Political Procecdings, 6th October 1839, No. 89. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 13th April 1835, Nos. 4-5. 
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assessment. The men of his own tribe paid little or nothing. From 
the other cultivators the Senapati and his seven sons, each of whom 
managed a district, realized about Rs. 22,000 yearly, where under 
the British fiscal system over Rs. 50,000 would have been collected. 
Hence there was naturally a constant influx of emigrants into his 
territory not only from Lower Assam but from the tract over which we 
eventually placed Purunder Sing. It is true that the Senapati was 
bound to account for these immigrants, but the facilities for concealing, 
and the difficulty of tracing such mobile assets were very great. The 
desertions from Upper Assam became so serious at last that Purunder 
made it the chief excuse for his failure to pay the tribute assessed upon 
him by the Government. For these and other reasons it was frequently 
proposed that the Bor Senapati should be brought under regular assess- 
ment. The tract which he managed was strictly an integral part of 
Assam, and there was, it was argued, no obligation resting upon Gov- 
ernment compelling it to recognize in him any absolute rights of 
sovereignty in the country which he had usurped.(!) It was felt, how- 
ever, that it would be more equitable and politic to allow the arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Scott to continue during the life-time of the old 
Senapati, and the only change made was in 1835, when the obligation 
of furnishing 300 gotes of paiks was commuted for a payment of 
Rs. 1,800 annually—the sum offered by the Senapati himself. 
On the 24th May 1839, the Bor Senapati died. Before his death 
he had tried to obtain the recogni- 
Sp made on the death of the tion of his second son, the Majoo 
a Gohain, as his successor. The Gov- 
ernment, however, had declined to sanction this arrangement; and on 
his decease, holding that the Majoo Gohain had no claim to be treated 
as a tributary prince, or as anything but a revenue settlement-holder 
under Mr. Scott’s management, it decided to propose to him a settlement 
on revised terms. He was offered the management of the country with 
the same civil authority exercised by the Bor Senapati, provided that a 
proportion of what might be exacted from the paiks in money or service 
was paid to Government, on the basis of a fresh census every five years ; 
the paiks to have the option of rendering service or commuting for 
money on the same terms as in other divisions. The occupied jungle 
tracts were to be at the disposal of Government, and the Muttuck 
Chief was to have no authority over tea gardens. The above arrange- 
ments were to apply only to the lower nine families of Muttucks and 
not to the upper nine of Morams, (for so the older and the later members 
of the tribe seem to have been distinguished) who had declared their 
wish to be under direct British management.(?) The proportion to 


(7) Political Proceedings, 19th December 1833, No. 8593. 
Political Proceedings, 20th February 1834, Nos, 23-24. 


(7) Political Proceedings, 14th August 1839, Nos. 10-56, 
Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 47-48, 
Political Proceedings, 30th January 1839, Nos. 63-66, 
Political Proceedings, 20th February 1839, 67-68. 
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be taken by Government and the terms of commutation were at first 
left open; but a preference was to be given to the exaction of personal 
service, as roads were much required in Upper Assam. The terms of 
commutation were eventually fixed at Rs. 2 per paik. 


None of the Senapati’s sons would engage for Muttuck unless the 
upper Morans were included in their settlement, so the tract was even- 
tually taken into direct management by the British officer in charge of 
Upper Assam. The sons continued for some time to live in the country, 
but were removed to Gowhatty in 1840 for intriguing against the Gov- 
ernment ; and Muttuck ceased to be a separate State.* 


* The condition of the Muttucks, both politically and fiscally, is, according to a 
recent report, good. They are friendly with the other tribes. The population is esti- 
mated to be about 25,067 souls, of which 8,347 are estimated to be male, 13,220 female 
adults, and 3,500 children of both sexes. The followers of the Tepook Gossam pay 
a poll-tax ; those of the Dingoi and Gorpoora Gossams pay a land-tax. The Gossams are 
mouzadars in their ilaquas, This means in effect that the Moamariahs are now merged 
practically in the ordinary oultivating population of Assam. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE NAGA TRIBES. A—THE PATKOI NAGAS. 


I have now to give some account of a group of tribes inhabiting 
part of the great mountain system 
which lies to the south of the Assam 
valley—tribes many in number and differing in characteristies—but 
which extend under the generic name of Naga from the Bori Dihing 
River and Singpho country of Luckimpur west to the Kopili River 
in Nowgong, and south to the confines of Manipur and Cachar. 


Extent of the Naga country. 


Dalton in his Ethnology of Bengal draws a line of distinction 
ee between the Nagas to the cast and 
Dene ck = tribes east and those to the west of the Dhunsiri 
Nee eee River, asserting that traces of a 
common origin are to be seen in all the tribal dialects found between 
the Bori Dihing and Dhunsiri, while these radically differ from the 
dialects of the clans bordering on north Cachar. He further states 
that the Nagas east of the Doyeng (the eastern afHuent of the 
Dhunsiri) are divided into great clans under influential hereditary 
Chiefs or Rajas, while those to the west of the Doyeng are more 
democratic in character, electing elders from time to time to serve 
as spokesmen in debate or temporary leaders on the warpath, but 
yielding no certain or regular obedience to any recognised head. 
Our knowledge of the Naga tribes though of late years fast extend- 
ing is still very incomplete, and we shall find it more convenient 
to group them rather with reference to their political relations to our 
frontier districts than in accordance with any supposed ethnical 
differences. As an introduction to a survey of the Naga tract, the 
following paper by Captain Butler, 
who in 1573 was Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Naga Hills, may here be reproduced. I have given it 
complete, although some passages in it were of only temporary interest, 
because it is a comprehensive survey of the whole Naga country by an 
officer who had devoted special study to the question : 


Butler’s account of the Naga tribes, 1873. 


Of all the tribes inhabiting that enormous tract of mountainous country hemming 
in Assam on the south, the ‘ Nagas” are one of the most numerous. 


Roughly speaking, they may be said to extend from the Kopili River on the west 
to the Bort Dihing on the east. Towards the north they occupy the whole hill 
country bordering upon the plain districts of Nowgong, Seebsaugor, and Luckhimpore. 
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In a southerly direction we now know positively that they not only extend up to, but 
actually cross over, the great main watershed between the Irrawady and Brahmaputra, 
how far, however, they really go down and extend into the valley of the Kaiendwen 
or Ningthi has never yet been clearly ascertained. Indeed, we know that the country 
in that direction extending from the north-eastern corner of Manipur up to the south- 
western portion of the Patkoi, and lying south of that narrow strip of comparatively 
low mountains explored by Brodie, and roughly mapped out by Messrs. Bedford and 
Thornton in 1842-44, has never yet been visited by any European; and hence almost 
everything that has been said and written regarding it has been pure conjecture. 


Captain Yule, who went as Secretary to the Envoy to the Court of Ava in 1855, 
in his interesting narrative of the mission, very graphically summarises (from the 
accounts of Hannay, Griffiths, Bayfield, Wilcox, and Pemberton), almost all we know 
about the country in and around the tract above alluded to as follows. He says— 


“The northern chain, the Himalaya, stretching far beyond Assam, bounds that 
valley, but as it bounds all India with its awful barrier of unchanging snow. The 
southern, a chain of far less altitude and celebrity, and of no name, is co-extensive 
with the valley which it limits and defines, and may conveniently be termed the 
Assam chain, as it has been, I believe, in some atlases. 


“Rising suddenly from the plains of Eastern Bengal, as from a sea, about 220 
miles north-east of Calcutta, it stretches eastward in a broadening chaos of woody 
spurs and ridges, and grassy undulating table-lands, taking successively the names of 
the races which inhabit it, Garos, Khasias, and Nagas of many tribes; ever increasing 
in the elevation of its points, from 3,000 and 4,000 feet among the Garos, to 6,000 
among the Khasias, 8,000 and 9,000 in the region north of Manipur, till sweeping 
north-eastward in a wide mass of mountain, of which the general direction only is 
known, it emerges to knowledge again as the Patkoi, traversed by the Burman armies 
in their Assamese inroads; further on, abreast of the Brahmakund, rises toa height 
of 12,000 and 14,000 feet, and then coming in contact with the spurs of the waning 
Himalayas, lifts itself into the region of eternal snow, and stretching still eastward 
embraces its northern rival, and forms that amphitheatre of snowy peaks, glorious, 
doubtless, but unseen as yet by European eye, in which the Brahmaputra has its 
earliest springs. 

“This lofty prolongation of the southern chain, known now as the Langtang, 
It is still an open question whether the Irrawady sends down from the snows of its southern 

does really tise from this chain, ag surmised by face the head-waters of the Irvrawady. 
Wileox and generally acquiesced in by most Beyond the eastern sources of the river it 
Reogrophors. LB strikes southward a great meridian chain, 
“*"" snow-capped in places like the parent ridge, 
and from old time the bounding wall of China to the westward. It is called by the 
Singpho tribes, which cluster round the roots of all these mountains of northern 
Burma, the Goolansigoung, and its offshoots stretch with a variety of breaks and 
ramifications, of which we know nothing precisely, but ever tending southward, 
between the Irrawady and the Salween, till one of its great spurs almost reaches the soa 
near Martaban, where it parts the Salween from the big-mouthed Sitang. Nearly 
abreast of Toungoo, and 170 miles north of Martaban, this chain is known to attain 
an clevation of 8,000 feet. 


“The snowy range of Langtang projects its shorter spurs between the branches 
of the Irrawady, and this side the westerly branch it sends down an offshoot called 
the Shwe-doung-gyi, separating the Irrawady from the springs of the Kyondwen. 


“Still further westward in the Naga country, between longitude 93° and 95°, a 
great multiple mass of mountains starts southwards from the Assam chain. Enclosing 
first the level alluvial valley of Manipur, at a height of 2,500 feet above the sea, it 
then spreads out westward to Tipperah and the coast of Chittagong and_ northern 
Arracan. a broad succession of unexplored and forest-covered spurs, inhabited by a 
vast variety of wild tribes of Indo-Chinese kindred, known as Kookies, Nagas, 
Khyenes, and by many more specific names. Contracting to a more defined chain, or 
to us more defined, because we know it better, this meridian range still passes south- 
ward under the name of the Arracan Yuma-doung, till 700 miles from its origin ip 
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the Naga wilds, it sinks in the sea hard by Negrais, its last bluff crowned by the 
golden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming far to seaward, a Burmese Sunium. Fancy might 
trace the submarine prolongation of the range in the dotted line of the Preparis, the 
Cocos, the Andamans, the Nicobars, till it emerges again to traverse Sumatra and the 
vast chain of the Javanic Isles. 


“Between these two great meridian ranges that have been indicated—the one 
eastward of the Irrawady and the Sitang, the other westward of the Kyendwen and 
the Irrawady—lie what have been characterised above as the first three divisions of the 
Burman territory. * % * * * 


“The tract enclosed by these ranges is not to be conceived of asa plain like the 
vast levels that stretch from the base of the Himalayas. It is rather a varied surface 
of rolling upland, interpersed with alluvial basins and sudden ridges of hill. 


“The Burman is himself nowhere a dweller in the mountains, though thus girt 
round with a noble mountain barrier. 


* *% * * ¥* * * 


“The river recognised throughout its course by the Burmans as the Irrawady 
comes, we may assume, from the snowy peaks which separate the valleys inhabited 
by the Shan race of Khamtis, from the head-waters of the sacred Brahmaputra, in 
latitude 28°. For nearly 200 miles below this the Burmese know little of it. In their 
forays into the Khamti country, they never took the river line, and they care not to med- 
dle much with Singphos and savage Kakhyens, who line the mountain ranges on both 
banks. It receives a branch of size equal to its own from the eastward about latitude 
26°, emerges into the familiar acquaintance of the Burmese at the mouth of the 
Mogoung River (in 24° 56’), where they turn off in their route to the so-called city of 
that name, once the head of a flourishing Shan principality, of which manuscript 
histories exist, professing to commence from the eighth year of our era, now a poor 
village in the centre of a damp, unhealthy, and dreary plain, scantily cultivated by 
the remnants of the Shan population. Mogoung gives name to a woonship or_pro- 
vince, which nominally includes the whole breadth of Burma to the Assam Hills, 
and is the residence of the Governor of these northern tracts when he comes from 
court to express such revenue as they will yield. 


“The Mogoung River is tortuous and sub-divided with occasional rapids, but 
boats of some considerable size ascend it, and several of its branches above Mogoung 
ave navigable by canoes. One of its most considerable tributaries, the Eudan. 
Khyong, has its source in the Hudangyi, a lake among the hills, to which the 
traditions of the people assign a volcanic origin. 


“Of the mineral traffic of the province, in serpentine and amber, we have already 
spoken. The greater part of the region is a howling wilderness, exhibiting levels 
of winter swamp and low jungle intermingled with low hills, and sometimes with 
belts of noble trees ; the higher mountain range of the Shwe-doung-gyi (4,000 feet), 
running down on the eastward, and screening off the Irrawady from the head-waters 
of the Kyendwen. In the seclusion of its valleys Kakhyen villages are said to be 
numerous, but few or no habitations are seen in the open country north of Mogoung, 
till you reach the comparatively peopled valley of Hookong or Payendwen, the site 
of the amber-mines, seventy miles north of Mogoung. Even this plain does not show 
a population of more than ten to the square mile. It is the most northerly locality 
in which tho Burmans venture to exercise authority. With the Singphos they 
rarely or never meddle, but they have sometimes enforced their claims on the remote 
Shans of Khamti. Passes lead from the Hookong plain into Khamti over the 
shoulders of the Shwe-doung-gyi, a distance of sixtcen days’ journey, and also direct 
towards China through the district east of the Irrawady, called Kakhyo-Wainmo. By 
this route the Lapai Singphos come to purchase amber. These living on the Chinese 
frontier have adopted a good deal of the Chinese dress and habits, and are by far 
the most numerous and civilized tribe of their nation. From this valley also the path 


&0 
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traversed by Dr. Griffith in 1837 leads over the Patkoi range to Sadiya in Upper 


Griffith gives the height of the Patkoi Pass as 
4,526, Bayficld makes it 4,927, whilst Jenkins 
says “water boiled at atemperature of 208, 
giving an altitude of about 2,140 feet. The air 
was very vlcar, and it was plain to sce that the 
Patkoi, which is here only a single ridge, could 
be crossed five or six hundred feet lower by 


Assam. The distance from Mainkhwon to 
the summit of the range, which is crossed 
at a height of 5,600 feet, is eleven stiff 
marches (130 to 140 miles), the greater part 
of which are through dense jungle or up 
the bouldery beds of rivers. Eleven more, 


making aslight bend to the westward of the 
present path,” and finally Brodie gives the 
height of the peaks north of the Pass as 7,640 
and 7,690 fect. Tp 


but somewhat shorter stages (121 miles) 
bring the traveller to Sadiya. The path 
does not appear to be practicable for 
elephants. Other passes are said to cross 
the range a little further to the westward. 


“ Hookong or Payendwen produces salt, gold, and ivory in addition to amber. 
It was formerly occupied by the Shans, but they fled from Burman oppression, and 
the inhabitants are now chiefly Singphos, with their Assamese slaves. The villages 
generally consist of ten or twelve of the long barrack-like houses of the Singphos 
crowded together without order, and almost without interval, within a bamboo stockade, 
the extension of which for further defence is surrounded with small bamboo spikes 
stuck obliquely in the ground—a favourite defensive device among all these nations. 


“The Kyendwen rises in Shwe-doung-gyi, north of Mogoung, and thence passes 
northward, north-westward, and westward through the plain of Payendwen, already 
a broad and navigable stream. After leaving the plains it curves round to the south 
and keeps its southern course till terminating in the Irrawady. 

* * * * € * * 


“Of the middle course of the Kyendwen, between the valley of the amber 
mines, in latitude 26° 30’, and the Burmese 
post of Kendal, which had several times 
been visited by our officers, both from 
Manipur and Ava, little is known. The 
Burmese, I believe, scarcely exercise any 
jurisdiction over the inhabitants, who are 
chiefly Shans along the river, the Kakhyens 
and other wild tribes keeping to the hills. 
The navigation is interrupted at several 
places by falls or transverse reefs, a series 
of which is known to exist some sixtcen 
miles below the plain of Hookong, and another which first bars the traffic upwards, 
at Kaksa or Kat-tha, four days north of the head of the Kubo Valley, in latitude 
24° 47’. Not far below this last it receives a large tributary in the Ooroo, near the 
sources of which, in a long narrow valley, are the You stone mines, which bring the 
Chinese trafficking to Mogoung. The lower part of the Ooroo Valley is said to be 
peopled and well cultivated. * * - below the Ooroo 
the narrow alluvial valley of the Kyendwen is also tolerably peopled, and affords 
occasional rice-grounds fertilised by annual inundation. 


“West of the river, between the parallels of 22° 30' and 24° 20’, ‘stretches 
from north to south the valley of Kubo.’ * * * * 
It is a long strip, not more than 10 to 15 miles in greatest width, separated from 
the Kyendwen by a range of uninhabited and forest-covered hills called Ungoching. 
The valley itself is, with the exception of sparse clearances for cultivation, a mass of 
forest abounding in varnish and wood-oil trees and in valuable timber, saul and 
teak, which, however, is not available for want of water-carriage; and though its 
inhabitants are remarkably hardy, it is notorious for jungle fever, most fatal to 
strangers. The northern portion of the valley, called by the Burmese Thoungthwot, 
by the Kathés, or Manipurees Samjok, and the southern called Kalé, are still under 
the rule of the Native Shan Tsaubwas tributary to Ava, the only such who have 
maintained their position under the Burmese Government on this side of the 
Irrawady. The central portion, Khumbat, is under a Burmese Governor. Kalé is 
much the most populous part of the valley. * * The hills on the 
west of Kalé are occupied by the Khyens, 2 race extending southward throughout 


From what I have personally scon of the country 
lying to the north-east of Manipur, ond from 
what [have gathered in the course of casual 
conversation with both Manipurces and Nagas, 
Taminclined to think Burma does not exer- 
cise any control at all over the country lying 
to the west of the Kyendwen sitnated between 
the points here alluded to, and, morcover, 
shonld not be at all surprised to find that the 
middle course of the latter river after it emer- 
ges from the Ifookong Valley is a much more 
easterly one than that laid down in our maps, 


J.B. 
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the long range of the Yoma-doung to the latitude of Prome.” And here there comes 
a foot note telling us that “Colonel Hannay identifies the Khyens with the Nagas 
of the Assam mountains,” and that “they must also be closely allied to the 
Kookies. * * 7 


Further on we are told that “the most interesting race in Southern Burma is 
that of the Karens; among the Burmese, but not of them, scattered up and down 
through all the wildest and most secluded parts of Pegu and Martaban, as well as 
Tenasserim and the western parts of Siam.” And again later, in speaking of the 
Karen-ni, or red Karens, who inhabit the mountains separating the Sitang from the 
Salween, we learn tha(—“ Their villages are generally perched on rounded knolls, or 
on tops of tabular hills. The population is considerable. In one part of their 
country, between the Salween and the Mepon, Dr. Richardson found the land cultivated 
to the tops of the hills, the valleys terraced in the Chinese manner, cross-roads in all 
directions, and villages so numerous that eight were visible at one time. * * * * 


These red Karens are the terror of all the adjoining Burman and Burma Shan 
districts on which they make their forays. * * * 


They are also the receivers of slaves carried off in the mutual feuds of the 
numerous small Karen communities. bl = * The nearest 
towns pay them black mail to purchase immunity for their inroads”—a description 
which exactly answers to the condition and state of affairs existing at the present day 
in the Angami country. 


If we now turn to the map accompanying Captain Yule’s work, we find the 
respective positions supposed to be occupied by the several tribes inhabiting the great 
range of mountains which, commencing at Cape Negrais, extends up to and beyond 
the head-water of the Ivrawady very carefully noted down upon it. Thus taking 
the most southerly first, and proceeding north, we meet with the ‘‘ Karens,” ‘‘ Khyens” 
and “wild Khyens,” after which we come upon the “ Looshai,” “Kom Naga,” 
“ Avong Naga.” * Kutcba,” and “* Anghami Naga,” and finally the vague, general term 
“Naga tribes,” which latter words are written exactly along the course of what we 
believe to be the run of the main watershed; and due east of this tract, south of the 
Hookong Valley, we find another tribe here called the ‘‘ Kakhyens,” and north of them 
again we have the “Singpho.” But in Colonel Dalton’s late work on the Ethnology 
of Bengal we are told that ‘‘ Karens are sometimes called Kakhyens, which is a name 
applied to the Singphos,” and that Latham thinks that word for word Khyen is 
Karen, and, moreover, that Mr. Mason tells us it isa Burmese word signifying 
aboriginal. Again Bayfield on the occasion of his expedition to the Patkoi, speaks 
of passing the site of an “old Khyen village” north of the Hookong Valley, and 
finally Pemberton, generally considered one of our best and most reliable authorities 
on all matters connected with the Hastern Frontier, in speaking of that particular 
portion of the country regarding which we are now finding it so difficult to obtain 
The “Maglune” is a river rising from the any reliable information, Beye : of tho 

couthern slopes of the Shiroifaran monn. Streams north of the Maglung* which flow 
tain, the moat eastern point to which we pene- from the hills connected with this mountain 
Minted Fills Que he eel eengan: J.B. barrier into the Ningthi (or Kyendwen) 
River we have only the imperfect account of natives. * * * 
Of the geological structure of this tract our information is particularly incomplete 
and defective,” and further on, after describing the several routes leading from Manipur 
into Assam, he adds—“ Kast of these routes from the 26th to the 27th degree of 
latitude and between the 4th and 96th degrees of longitude is an extensive tract of 
mountainous country inhabited by tribes (the Tiklya Nagas of Buchanan) similar to 
those before mentioned, but with whom no communication ever appears to have been 
Teannot help thinking (his (erm “Tiklya”? is held by the people of Assam, Manipur, or 
merely a corruption of  Mekhla,” an Assamese Kubo, and nothing is in consequence 
milich (he IL GMONSBPIG IA CNCAMEARINES Se ee eantey. beyond tie Tact of its 
apenking of themas the ¢ Mebhhla’ or @ Mekhla- mountainous character. And this remark, 
pendha” Nagas (ie, the killed or petticoat- although written nearly 40 years ago, 
weaviug Nagas). ce holds good up to the present day. Had I 
iss only received the slightest assistance from 
Manipur, or indeed had I been simply left alone to my own devices, instead of being 
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harassed and opposed in every conceivable way, on the occasion of our late expedition, 
by far the greater portion of this very terra incognita would have been thoroughly 
explored and carefully surveyed, whereas, owing to the extraordinary action taken by 
the Raja, we had barely time just to dip into it. However, the views from Shiro} 
farar, Kopamedaza, and the hill above Gaziphemi, enabled us to obtain a very fair 
general idea of the lay of the country on ahead, which we distinctly saw to be a huge 
tract of high rolling mountains running away to the north and west in long parallel 
ranges, broken here and there apparently by the larger feeders of the Lanier, with 
lofty conical summits towering up to 12,000 feet above the sea level, the water- 
parting line apparently taking a north-easterly direetion. A full and detailed account 
of the physical aspect of this tract, as far as it goes, has already very lately been 
given by Major Godwin-Austen in his report on the operations connected with the 
Manipur and Naga Hills boundary survey, and I therefore deem it needless to enter 
into any further details regarding it. 


I trust I have now succeeded in clearly showing that our knowledge of a great 
portion of the Naga country really rests almost entirely upon “ pure conjecture,” and 
that beyond the fact of its mountainous character we know nothing at all about it up 
to the present date; for even the past cold season’s work, although it eleared up a good 
deal, has still left it an open question whether the Lanier does flow north into Assan 
as all of us (Austen. Thomson, Ogle and I) concur in thinking, or whether it turns 
eastward and falls into the Kyendwen as Tongal Major and the Manipurees would 
have us believe. And thus the line of the main watershed may eventualiy 
either lead us along the Sarameti range, as I have good reason to suppose it will do, 
or, on the other hand, it may take us down the Kopamedza ridge, according to 
whichever belief turns out to be correct. And finally, with regard to the inhabitants 
of this huge tract, we are equally in the dark; and indeed to such an extent does our 
ignorance vo that we cannot even safely suggest any limit at all to the country 
occupied by the Naga race in this direction, for it is quite possible that we may yet 
some day discover that the Naga, Kalthyen, and Khyen, are in fact. off-shoots of one 
and the same race; and, moreover, I think the balance of such evidence as we have 
got seems rather inclined to favour this view. However, under present circumstances, 
it is merely a matter of another season’s hard work to clear up the whole mystery in 
which this question is still enveloped, and in the meanwhile I deem it would be simply 
a waste of time to indulge in theories so easy to propound so difficult to refute. 1 will 
therefore now content myself with giving a brief outline of the rest of the Naga 
country, restricting myself to the so-called British Territory. 


But before doing so, I beg first of all to invite special attention to the accompany- 
ing copy of a map which has just been very carefully compiled in the Surveyor 
General's Office from the very latest information we have got on the subject, and 
upon which I have very carefully noted down (in red) the geographical position of 
every tribe alung the frontier of which we have any knowledge. The local distri- 
bution of the tribes in that portion of the country lying between the Kopili and 
the Doyeng as well as in that extending south and south-east across the Barak River 
into Manipur has been made under my personal direction, and may be accepted as 
correct. I cannot, however, take upon myself to vouch for the absolute correctness of 
that portion lying between the Doveng and the Bori Dihing (in the Seebsaugor Naga 
country), a tract which never has been properly surveyed, and which, if we put aside 
the very hasty short visits of only one or two days’ journey into the hills, made by 
the missionary Mr, Clarke and the two tea planters, Messrs. Peale and Begg (the 
first of whom visited Deka Himong, whilst Peale went as far as Banpara, and the latter 
never got beyond Kampoongia, all three villages situated close to the plains) has never 
been invaded by any European since Brodie’s day (1812 and 1844). I think, how- 
ever, it will be found to be pretty correct on the whole, at all events, as regards the 
Telative positions of the several tribes and villages. 


To commence then from the south-western corner, the first Naga tribe we come 
in contact with is the ‘“Arung,” a small and peaceful community inbabiting the 
North Cachar Hills, who never have given, and probably never will give, us any trouble 
at all, aud so I need not say anything more about them beyond expressing an opinion, 
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that I believe this tribe is simply a branch of the Kutcha Naga. I have, however, 
personally seen very little of the “ Arung,” and cannot, therefore, speak with any 
great coufidence as to the identity of the two races. 


We next fall in with the “Kuki” or  Néié Kuki,” a powerful community 
The term “naia’’ new is given to these Kukies consisting of the | . Thido,” “Changsen,” 
a aistingdiel them from the “ purana” or old and “e Shingshon clans who inhabit that 
Kukies. “The “ Naia Kukies” are sub-divided portion of the Barail mountains from which 
tothe, “masio., Ghanesen.Seingston: on the one side the head-waters of the 
Kukies” consist of the Hangkhol, Bete, Lanting and Dhansiri take their rise and 
Chakachep, and Trang/ oun -Devides arutelt we go off towards the west and-north ; and on 
Tia ad Kamba veiled, wuocate salt ae the other, the Chuline Makho and Jhin 
doubtedly closely allied to the Kukies as a Livers spring and flow east and south; a 
race, tangled mass of forest-clad hills, with 
comparatively low ridges thrown off from the parent range upon which the broad 
conical peaks of Angoolo and Laishiang rise up to nearly 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. On the last occasion when [ had the census of this tribe taken in March 
1872, it consisted of 21 villages, containing 718 houses, with a total population of 
2,599 souls. These Kukies are the most clannish of all the tribes with whom we have 
come in contact on this frontier, and from being a bold and hardy race, well armed, 
mostly with muskets, besides which they also use the bow, arrow, and spear, and 
thoroughly under the control of their respective “ Houshas,” (i.e. Chiefs), bitter 
enemies buat staunch friends, they were much feared by all their neighbours. This 
tribe is now, and has been for some little time advancing towards the west, in the 
direction of the Dhansiri Valley, and also towards the north-east, on which side I 
should not be surprised to find them very shortly pushing up to the head-waters of 
the Barak and Iril on to the southern prolongation of the Kopamedza range, a tract 
of country which, being thickly covered with forest, is well adapted to jooming—the 
only system of cultivation the Kuki indulges in, for he abominates the fine fields of 
terrace cultivation of which Angami is so proud. The village of Aimulkun is at 
present the most north-easterly point that they have yet reached. 


The next tribe we meet with are the “Kutcha” or “Mejhameh” Nagas who 
inhabit the slopes on both sides of the water-parting line of the Burrail mountains, 
north towards the valley of the Dhansiri, south towards the Barak, a country very 
similar in many respects to that just spoken of, the most marked difference being that 
the Burrail watershed from the Naga village of Lakemah east to Tenepu Peak 
forms a most precipitous and almost impassable barrier chain, whereas west and south 
between Angaoh and Laishing in the Kuki country it sinks into a low saddle—back 
easily crossed in any direction. The “ Kutcha Naga” tribe possesses 23 villages con- 
taining 1,284 houses, which, on a rough calculation of five souls to a house, gives us 
«x population of over 6,000 souls. To a certain extent their dress, mauners, and 
enstoms are a little like the Angami, with whom, in fact, they are closely connected, 
although possessing an almost totally dissimilar dialect. This tribe, although it gave 
us trouble in former days, has been very quiet of late, and would, I believe, be very 
glad indeed if the British Government would take over the active and actual control 
of their country, and protect them from the devastating attacks and extortionate 
demands of their more warlike neighbours the Angamis, who are constantly levying 
black-mail from them, in like manner as they used to do from the Kachari border 
villages—a state of affairs which has reduced the size of many of their chief villages 
enormously. Thus, for instance, the late General Jenkins tells us in one of his letters 
{o Government that, on the occasion of his being deputed to explore a route through 
the Naga country in 1831-32, when his escort consisted of a force of 700 men from 
the Manipuri Levy, and his whole party numbered “ 1,300 people altogether,” they 
were attacked by the people of Papolongmai, a village which he states then con- 
tained “about 900 houses ;” whereas, on referring to the diary of my tour in the cold 
weather of 1869-70, when I had occasion to visit this very village, I find the follow- 
ing entry—* On walking over the village, I found it ina regular state of barricade 
and palisading thrown up in all directions, with a strong stockade surrounding the 
upper portion of the village, the sides of the hill cut down and steeply scarped with 
decp ditches dug right across the ridge of the hill, and the whole place so thickly 
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studded with panjies that one of my constables was accidentally wounded in two places 
by them, and I myself very narrowly escaped being struck in the same way. This is 
all owing to the Samemah Khel of Khonomah having made a raid upon this village, 
in revenge for the Merhmah Khel of Khonumah having attacked their allies in 
Tapuemah. Kenomah (7.e, Papolongmai) only a few months ago was one of the 
most prosperous of the Kutcha Naga villages, containing 282 houses; but 72 were 
burut to the ground in this last raid, and there only remain now 160 houses of the 
Samemah Khel and, 50 of the Rehootzoomah.” ‘hus it would appear that in the 
very short space of 38 years this village has been actually reduced to less than 
three-fourths of its original size, and I have little doubt but that many other villages 
have shared a similar fate. 

The next tribe we have to deal with is the turbulent Angami, by far the 
most powerful and most warlike of all the Naga tribes we have yet met. 


This great division of the Naga race occupies a most charming country, 
enjoying a beautiful climate and a most fertile soil, well cultivated, drained, and 
manured, the hill sides being covered with a succession of terraces of rich rice, with 
numerous villages in every direction, some of them so large that they might justly 
be called towns. Thus, Kohimah, for instance, contains 865 houses, Khonamah 548, 
Viswemah 530, and even the much split up Jotsomah boasts of 434. Roughly speak- 
ing, the country they inhabit may be described as a fine, open, rolling mass of moun- 
tains, bounded on the east by the Sijjo River, and towards the south and _ west, as 
regards the high land, by the range on which the peaks of Japuo, Suvemuchikha, and 
Kedinba rise up, respectively, to a height of 9,952, 7,379, and 4,756 feet above the 
level of the sea. They, however, extend beyond this tract into the low country to the 
west, as far as the Samagooting and Sitekemah range. In the course of the last four- 
and-a-half years it has so happened that I have been fortunate enough to explore 
the whole of this tract of country thoroughly and repeatedly, and I am consequently 
now in a position to speak with all due confidence regarding it. I must here explain 
that among the people themselves the term “ Angami” is utterly unknown except 
among those few who speak Assamese or Manipuri, and their own most widely used 
term is “ Tengimah.” The clans to the west towards Meziphemah and Samagooting, 
however, are generally spoken of as “ Chakromah,” whilst those towards the south- 
east corner, including the villages from Ptichéméh to Kidimah, are in like manner 
spoken of ag the “ Chakhomah,” and these groups are again divided and sub-divided 
under other names which it is needless to recapitulate here, especially as they all most 
undoubtedly form one great group, and it is much less confusing to speak of tle whole 
under the one comprehensive term “ Angami.” There are altogether 46 Angamt 
villages. The total number of houses (obtained by actual enumeration) is 6,367, 
which, at five souls to each house, gives us a population of 31,835 souls, which I believe 
to be rather under than over the mark; and this population covers a tract of moun- 
tainous country with an average length of 30 miles and an average breadth of 20, 
or only about 600 square miles altogether ; from which figure we may assume that we 
have here got a population of something over 60 to the square mile, whereas on. 
referring to the last Census Report of Bengal (1872), I see that the Khasi [Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts positively only 10, 
whilst Hill Tipperah is lowest of all, with only 9! 


I have written so often and at such length regarding the Angamies and the 
glorious country they inhabit, that I deem it right to refrain from entering into any 
further details here: indeed, to do so would be to monopolize the space I wish to 
devote simply to giving a very brief account of the position and resources only of 
every tribe we have come in contact with, so far as our information extends; and it 
is perhaps needless for me to say that the political and social history of the tribe, 
with an account of their manners and customs, is not within the scope of this paper. 


On the south-east corner of the Angami country we come upon a amall compact 
community generally spoken of as the “ Sopuomah” or “ Mao” group of Nagas. In 
former days the villages forming this group were looked upon by our officers as British 
territory, even so late as February 1851. Reed visited them, and found they were ill 
disposed towards him, and he could not in consequence obtain any rice from them, 
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he destroyed one of their villages, and we are told that “this had the desired effect, 
for early next morning the heads of clans of the whole of the villages came in and 
inquired what tribute was required ; an ample supply of rice was then brought in for 
the troops.” They are now outside the limits of our jurisdiction, and I need not refer 
to them further, beyond stating that, although using a different dialect, they are very 
like the Angamies both in dress and customs. 


Due east of the tribe above alluded to are the seven villages of the “ Khezami” 
or “ Kolia” Nagas, another tribe scarcely to be distinguished from the Angami except 
by a practised eye and one long resident among them. 


Across the Kopamedza range we come upon the Zami Nagas, a group of only 

five villages, evidently belonging to the great Lahupé division, upon whom we come 
next. How far the ‘‘Lahtipt’ extends has uot yet been clearly ascertained; we 
know, however, that he occupies a great portion of the watershed between Kopamedza 
and Shiroifarar, and that in a southerly direction he extends down the Ivil and 
Ihang Rivers, whilst towards the north he probably goes some way down the course 
of the Lanier. * * - * * ** 
I may here remark that the shades of difference dividing one Naga tribe from another, 
especially if that other happens to be a close neighbour, are often very slight indeed. 
Thus, if we compare an Angami of Mezomah with a Kutcha Naga of Paplongmai, 
or with a Khezami of Kezakenoma, we should probably say they were very much 
alike ; but let us miss over the nearest link or two, and compare the Angami with 
the Zami or Lahtpd, and we then see how almost totally unlike they are. Portions 
of the dialect, manners, customs, and dress of any one tribe we may like to take 
up will constantly keep cropping up in other tribes as we go on, thus clearly proving 
the unity of the race. 


North and north-east of the Angami we come upon the “Sehmah Nagas,” re- 
garding whom weat présent know very little beyond the fact that they possess five 
vila on the left bank of the Doyeng, and probably extend across to the other bank 
as well. 


Immediately to the north of these Sehmah Nagas we have only very lately 
discovered the existence of another tribe, called the ‘“ Mezamah” or ‘‘ Rengmah 
Naga.” This tribe, as far as I have yet been able to ascertain, possesses seven villages 
containing about 2,000 houses, which, roughly speaking, we may calculate to contain 
a population of about 10,900 souls. It was from this tribe that in olden time 
the Rengmah Nagas now inhabiting the hills between the Kolliani and the 
Jumunah emigrated owing to intestine feuds. These latter Rengmahs were 
persuaded to pay in a regular revenue to Government in 1847, but after 
paying it for two years they refused to do so any more, and were apparently left alone 
until early in 1870, when I visited them, and finding that, they were well able to pay 
their quota, I assessed them again, since when they have given no trouble whatever. 


I may here make the general remark regarding the country lying between the 
Rengmapani on the west and the prolengation of the Kopamedza range on the east, 
that I have never seen a hill country so thickly populated, so well cultivated, and so 
overrun with such a net-work of capital paths. 


We now come upon what are generally called the Seebsaugor Nagas, inhabiting 
that long strip of hill country bordering Seebsaugor on the south, of whom we really 
know very little indeed, aud that little has to be gleaned from the old records of 
Brodie’s time (1842 and 1844), and a short paper written by Mr. Peale (above alluded 
to) which was published by the Asiatic Society in their Journal, Vol. XLI, Part I, 
From these papers we learn that between the Doyeng and the Dikhu the Naga country 
is divided into six Dwirs. Thus, commencing from the west, wo have the “ Lhotah 
Nagas,” who are sub-divided into the “ Paniphatias”’ consisting of ten villages, and 
the “Torphatias” or “ Doyongias” with cleven villages; we next have the “ Hati- 
ghorias.’” who have only six villages; and next to them we come upon the 
‘* Assyringias,” also possessing six villages; these again are followed by the 
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“ Dupdorias” with twelve villages; and finally we have the ‘‘Namsangia” group of 
but four villages. In like manner between the Dikhu and the Bori Jehing we meet 
with the “Tablungias,” comprising thirteen villages, who are followed by the 
“ Jaktoongias” with eight villages; next to whom come the “ Mooloongs” with only 
five villages ; these again are succeeded by the “ Changnois,” who are said to possess 
eight villages, after them come the small tribe termed “ Joboka,” which only comprises 
four villages; next we have the “ Banparas,” also with only four villages; and after 
them the “ Mutons” or ‘ Kooloongs,” also with but four villages; next to this tribe 
are the Panidwarias with ten villages and the Bordoorias with eight villages; and, 
finally, we have the ‘‘ Namsangias,” also possessing eight villages, who, I may add, are 
in no way connected with the “ Namsangias who inhabit the low border hills on the left 
bank of the Dikhu, already alluded to above. In speaking of the country and tribes 
between the Bori Dihing and the Dikhu, Captain Brodie tells us that—‘ The portion 
of the hills we passed over may be described as a succession of steep ridges, our 
marches being generally up one side of a hill and down the other to a stream at the 
bottom; these streams generally forming the boundaries of tribes. The soil appears 
to be very fertile, and there is a very large portion of it under cultivation. * * * 


“The villages seem without exception on the top of precipitous hills with 
commanding views of all the approaches to them. * * The roads through- 
out are generally very good; near the villages they are sometime 20 or 30 feet 
wide. * * The men are a stout athletic race; most of the tribes have their 
faces tattoed with distinctive marks. * * At Tabloong, Konghan, and 
Jaktoong, they were in a state of nudity, their loins being lightly girt with a smooth 
rattan passed twice or thrice round the body. To the eastward a straight piece of 
cotton cloth of about 18 inches Jong and 9 broad is worn suspended from the middle.” 


Captain Brodie thinks the population of this strip of country lying between the 
Bori Dehing and the Dikhu cannot be less than from 40 to 50 thousand souls, He 
says, ‘the number of houses in the villages may vary from 40 to 300 or 400 in each,” 
and he also mentions that “in the neighbourhood of Changnoi and Mooloong there 
are large herds of buffaloes and oxen,” thus showing that they must be a wealthy 
community notwithstanding their intestine feuds. 


Of the Western Nagas inhabiting the strip of country between the Dikhu and 
the Doyeng, Brodie gives us very little information indeed, and it is therefore very 
difficult to form even an approximate estimate of the population in this tract. I, 
however, gather from his report that both the people and the hills they inhabit are 
very like thuse to the eastward already described. One very marked difference which 
he notices is the great want of influence aud power of the chiefs over their followers, 
which was almost nil upon this side, whereas, to the eastward of the Dikhu he had 
generally found that their orders were readily ubeyed. Iam myself, however, rather 
sceptical on this point, and am inclined to believe that the Naga nowhere really 
accepts a chief in our sense of the term. Chiefs they do have, but they are merely the 
nominal heads of each clan, men who by dint of their personal qualities have become 
leaders of public opinion, but without the least particle of power beyond that given 
them by the vor populi and that only pro tem, upon the particular question that may 
happen to be exciting attention at the time being. The Government of every Naga 
tribe with whom I have had intercourse ia a purely democratical one, and whenever 
anything of public importance has to be undertaken, all the Chiefs (both old and young) 
meet together in solemn conclave, and then discuss and decide upon the action to be 
taken, and even then it often happens that the minority will not be bound by either 
the wish or act of the majority; and as to any one single Chief exercising absolute 
control over his people, the thing is unheard of. 


T have already rather fully explained that we know nothing of the tribes lying 
behind and to the south of these Secbsangor Nagas; and Brodie, I may here add, 
remarks that “beyond the Dikhu to the southward lies the great range which separates 
Assam from the Burmese dominions. The summit of this range could not be more 
than from 16 to 20 miles of. We could see roads and villages in many directions, and 
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the people of Changnoi seemed to know that there was a pass leading from thence to 
Burma, but they said they had little or no intercourse with the Nagas beyond 
them to the south, and could give no information as to the distance to the other 
side,” 


In another letter he says—“ On referring to notes of my trip to Mogoung in 
1835-36, I find a route was given me with the names of three stages tewards Assam 
from the Shan District of Monpong on the 
Kyendwen as per margin. I think there 
can be little doubt but Longba is Loung- 
paroo, and from what the Nagas mentioned it would appear to be a sort of entrepdt 
between the tribes on both sides.” * * * “T find 
also that, although our friendly Nagas have little knowledge as to the relative 
position of Longba with regard to the nearest Shan villages, further than that they 
can be reached in three days I have ascertained from Dhoanniahs, long residents in 
the Mogoung, that from Moongdow, a Shan village situated on the Kyendwen at the 
mouth of the Namsee River, you can ascend to Longba in two days.” Now as regards 
the route here alluded to, strange to say in the course of conversation with Itonias (or 
“ Dhoanniahs,” as Brodie calls them, although I believe they are really an offshoot 
of the Singphos), they have often assured me of the existence of a route across the 
eastern Nava Hills leading into the valley of the Khaiendwen, which they say is used 
(though not frequently) to this day, and I think in all probability the route here 
referred to must be that shown in our maps as the one by which the Burmese army 
invaded Assam some fifty years ago. IL ai, however, a little doubtful whether this 
route ought not to be placed a little further to the east, for Mr. Carnegy, the Assistant 
Commissioner at Jorehaut, tells us in a very late communication (dated 10th July 1873) 
that “ the tribes of whom we have any actual knowledge inhabit merely the outer 
edge of the hills which extend from the southern boundary of the Assam Valley to 
Burma; none of the people we see come from villages more than three days’ journey 
from the plains. * * * Of the tribes beyond, who are called Abors, but who 
are of course Nagas, we know nothing,” and if communication is still kept up across 
the creat range, as my informant (the Itonia) said, it is very evident our officers in 
the plains know nothing about it. This, however, is, I think, not at all improbable, 
for, having held aloof, as we have done for years, from holding any direct communica- 
tion with the tribes, we cannot possibly hope to know much about what is going on 
in their hills, and we have only to recall the fact that an armed party of Shans did 
actually visit the neighbourhood of Changnoi in 1846, thus clearly proving that there 
must bea more or less well-known route in that direction. 


Loungparoo, Loungseing, Suntoung, Lum- 
singlong. 


And, finally, we have the route over the Patkoi, which was visited by Mr. 
Jenkins (a tea planter) in December 1868, and again in December 1869; and judg- 
ing from the description given by him of this route, I should say it must be anythiug 
but a favourite one. Thus we learn that he was no less than nine days after he left 
the last Assam village before he reached the Namyoong village the furthest point to 
which he penctrated, and the consequence was that the day before he reached it he 
found that © there was barely rice enough in the camp to give cach man one meal,” 
and Bayfield and Hannay appear to have met with the same difficulty about supplies 
when they visited the same spot in 1837; so the country does not seem to have become 
more populous in theinterval. The physical aspect. of the country, however, offers no 
real obstacle, and the pass itself seems an easy one, as we learn that “ the ascent was 
not steep,” and no difficulty was experienced in getting ponies over it; but, owing 
to the old paths being no longer kept open, “ the route has now fallen almost. entirely 
into disuse,” and Mr. Jenkins gives it as his opinion that ‘numbers of persons who 
leave Hookoong for Assam never arrive.” “They lose the path ; and wandering about 
in the jungles, starve to death or are killed by wild animals,” and he therefore suygests 
that the opening up of a road would prove of no small value to the province of 
Assam—a question about which I think there can scarecly be two opinions. 


__ The above note includes, I believe, in a condensed form almost all the information 
of any value regarding the Naga country which we possess up to date, and I trust it 
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may prove useful in throwing a little light upon that subject, which, as Mr. Mackenzie 
says. is “an anxious problem on which much thought has been spent and many 
official hopes been staked.” 


A.—Tue Patxor Nagas. 


Taking up the tribes then in the same order of geographical 
contiguity, which has been followed in the preceding part of this 
narrative, I have first to notice a group of Nagas living on the 
northern slopes of the Patkoi mountains with whom we first came in 
contact about 1835. In the cor- 
respondence of that period regarding 
the Singpho Chief, the Duffa Gam, mention is made of raids com- 
mitted upon villages under our protection by Nagas of the Upper 
Patkoi Hills. The first impression among our local officers was that 
we had now in this quarter to reckon upon frequent incursions by 
Nagas as well as by hostile Singphos and Burmese; and orders were 
given by Government to retaliate sharply and severely upon all 
villages concerned (!) in such outrages. But it was shortly afterwards 
discovered that these Nagas were themselves most peaceably inclined, 
and that if any of our villages had been attacked by them, it was 
only in mistaken retaliation for wrongs done to the Naga tribes by Sing- 
phos either of Assam or Burma. 
The Singphos seem in fact to have 
sought by conquest of the Nagas to supply the deficiency of slave 
labour following on the annexation of Assam. In 1537 when a party 
ot British officers was sent across the Patkoi to negociate with Burma 
regarding the Duffa Gam, they encountered a war party of Singphos 
fresh from the sack of Naga Settlements and dragging along gangs 
of captives. In those days we (?) considered all upon this frontier 
that was not Burmese to be actual British territory, and our officers 
had no scruples about interfering to deliver the Naga captives. Sub- 
sequently it was proposed to give permanent protection to these Naga 
clans by establishing a post under a Kuropean officer on the upper 
waters of the Bori Dehing. It was hoped that such an officer would 
be able to take cfficient political charge of all this Singpho-Naga 
tract. The Government, however, felt doubtful of the expediency 
of assuming active charge of this 
sparscly-peopled wilderness ; and 
indicated its preference for the plan of deputing an officer from 
head quarters oceasionally to visit the tribes and scttle disputes as 
they arose. A further series of Singpho outrages shortly after led to 
the temporary occupation of a military station on the Bori Dihing 
and to the deputation of Captain Hannay to report more fully as to 
what was feasible to give protection to the Naga tribes. But the 
result. of his enquiries was to show that Government had taken the 


First notice of these Nagas, 1835. 


Their sufferings from the Singphos. 


Proposals for their protection. 





(‘) Political Provcedings, 24th November 1835, Nos. 32 and 33. 
(?) Ditto, 10th April 1837, Nos. 120 to 123. 
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correct view, and that, unless the Nagas would remove their settlements 
within the circle of our posts(1) we could afford them no effectual 
protection. Their communities* were few in number and reckoned 
in all at under 5,000 souls. To protect by military defences a moun- 
tain territory 90 miles long by 40 miles deep inhabited by such a 
mere handful of people was clearly more than Government was 
warranted in attempting. 


From this point the notices of these Patkoi Nagas are few and 
unimportant, and in later years their very existence seems to have been 
lost sight of or to have been confusedly merged in that of the greater 
tribes to the west who are ordinarily communicated with through the 
officials of Seebsaugor. At any rate in 1571 the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpur reporting specially on the Nagas of his district 
stated their numbers at 14,383 living in 2,865 houses and belonging 
to (2) seven different clans, but the names of the clans as given by 
him are certainly most of them names of Seebsaugor clans, viz., Nam 
Sangia, Bor Dwaria, Dadum, Joboka, Banfera, Toopigonuja, and 
Holagonuja. The fact is that the Eastern clans of the Seebsaugor 
Nagas trade both with that district and with Luckhimpore. 


The general character of the Inner Line Regulation has been des- 
eribed in Chapter VIII above. The 
question of laying down the Inner 
Line for the Luckimpore district generally was taken up by the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in 1875. South of Jaipur it was found neces- 
sary to enclose within it a tract of country which had not up to that 
time been subject to the formal and plenary authority of the district 
officer. The object of enclosing this tract was to bring into the ordinary 
jurisdiction the tea gardens of Namsang, Taurack, and Hukunjuri. 
For the Taurack Garden compensation was paid to the Mithonia Nagas. 
For the Hukunjuri and Namsang Gardens similar compensation was 
paid to the Namsang and Bordwaria Nagas.t The sums thus paid are 
of course recovered as revenue from the occupiers of the gardens. 


Under the orders of the Government of India the ‘Inner Line’ 
is defined merely for purposes of jurisdiction. It does not decide the 
sovereignty of the territory beyond. The active control of the district 
officer need not necessarily extend up to the boundary, but it must 
under no circumstances be carried further. Beyond the line the tribes 
are left to manage their own affairs with only such interference on the 


The Inner Line. 


* The names of the settlements are given as follow: Takauk, Kengew, Taheoo, 
Kotoo, Hasang, Loongsang, Yahung, Tonging, Nekjuk, Kambah, Tiethah, Tiesoo. 
+ All Seebsaugor tribes, 





— 


(‘) Political Proceedings, 8th May 1837, Nos. 64 to 66. 
Political Proceedings, 19th June 1837, Nos. 67 and 58. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd July 1837, Nos. 48 and 49, 
Political Proceedings, 14th August 1837, Nos. 74 to 78, 
Political Proceedings, 25th Sept. 1837, Nos. 111 to 113. 


(?) From the Assam Commissioner, No, 379 T, dated 15th May 1871. 
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part of the frontier officers in their political capacity as may be considered 
advisable with the view of establishing a personal influence for good 
among the chiefs and tribes. Any attempt to bring the country 
between the scttled districts of British India and Burma under our 
direct administration, even in the loosest way that could be contrived 
under Act XXXIII. Vic., Cap. 3, or to govern it as British territory is 
to be steadily resisted. No European planter is to be allowed to accept 


any grant beyond the line or under a tenure derived from any chief or 
tribe('). 


(*‘) Political Proceedings, February 1872, No. 131. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NAGA TRIBES. B.—THE SEEBSAUGOR NAGAS. 


The tribes occupying the low hills to the south of the Seebsaugor 
district have been in close com- 
munication with our local officers 
ever since the first annexation of 
Assam. The Assamese Government had at times indeed claimed them as 
its subjects, and Purunder Sing is known to have asserted successfully 
his right to share with the Nagas the produce of the salt manu- 
facture of the lower hills. The hill chiefs, when the Native Government 
was strong, came down annually bringing gifts, that may perhaps 
have been considered to be tribute. It has in fact been conjectured 
that the inhabitants of this tract are descended from settlements of 
hill mercenaries of various tribes planted here by the ancient Ahom 
Kings, and the variety of the tribal dialects is adduced to support 
this theory. However that may be, it is certain that several of the 
chiefs had received grants of thats or lands, and of dheels or fishing 
waters on the plains, and enjoyed assignments of pazks like the ordi- 
nary Assamese nobility. 


The tract occupied by the clans of whom we have any knowledge 
itive Borde! Naga tiect may be taken to extend back for 
: 30 miles from the frontier of Seeb- 
saugor to the Patkoi Range, and to run for 60 miles from east to west. 
The tribes in this tract are termed ‘ Boree’ or dependent; beyond them 
in the recesses of the Patkoi are many ‘ Ado7’ or independent clans, of 
whom we know little save from some one or other of them occasionally 
figuring in a raid. The Abor trade is chiefly conducted through the 
medium of the ‘Boree’ clans, which last, in spite of their title, are 
really more powerful than those beyond them. 
In the years 1840-44 our dealings with the ‘ Boree’ villages 
State of thines in 1840, became more direct and intimate. 
7 Captain Brodie, then Principal 
Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent, drew attention to the fact 
that the perpetual quarrels subsisting between the different  vil- 
lages and clans showed a dangerous tendency to boil over, as it 
were, into the plains, where our revenue-paying villages offered 
themselves a tempting prey to savages already armed for internecine 
strife, and when in fighting humour not very particular as to the precise 
direction of their raids. Brodie, therefore, suggested that he should be 
allowed to bring them all under formal agreement to the British Gov- 
ernment, and exact, a small annual tribute as token of submission, 


and the course of events led very shortly to the acceptance of his 
proposals, 


Early intercourse of the Seebsaugor 
Nagas with the plains. 
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From the records of 1840 it appears that the Nagas living 
near Jeypore, the Namsang, Pani Dwar, and Bor Dwar Nagas, 
lived chiefly by manufacturing salt, which they retailed to the 
people of the plains.(1) There were in the lower hills eighty-five 
salt wells in all, of which the Government was allowed to be absolute 
owner of only three, enjoying merely a right to a certain number of 
flues or fire-places at each of the others. These rights Purunder 
Sing had regularly asserted, but our officers had contented them- 
selves with levying a duty of 20 per cent. on all salt brought down 
to the regular markets for sale. Early in 1841 the Government abo- 
lished these duties, thereby giving a great stimulus to the inter- 
course between the Nagas and the plains.(?) 


A missionary, Mr. Bronson, had for some years resided among the 
tribes, teaching them Christianity 
and the art of cultivating tea.(%) 
The Governor General’s Agent thought so highly of this gentle- 
man’s work, that he asked Government to give Rs. 100 a month 
towards his Naga schools. Government, however, at this time thought 
it improper to give direct aid to missions, even when working among 
savage tribes, forgetting perhaps that it had made grants in 1829 to the 
Garo missions with very fair results, but it agreed’ to pass for a year any 
small sums shown in the Agent’s contingent bill and not exceeding a 
monthly maximum of Rs. 100, “ for objects of practical utility connected 
with the improvement of the Naga country, and spent with the view of 
leading its population into habits of industry.” The mission school was 
kept up till Mr. Bronson was compelled, by illness, to leave the place. (*) 
While it lasted it was very successful, as many chiefs of the 
eastern tribes sent their sons to him for instruction. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Bronson, who knew these Nagas better than 
any European before or since, was all in favour of Brodie’s plans 
of direct and active control. He reported that the only effect of our 
tacit surrender of our rights in the salt) mines had been to make the 
tribes independent and insolent as they had never been before. His 
prognostications were certainly supported by subsequent events, for in 
March 1541 the Nagas of Teeroo and Kapuny Dwars attacked a party 
of Assamese on the road to Borhath; and the chiefs refused to attend 
when summoned to explain their conduct.(°) Guards had therefore 
to be posted to close the passes to trade and so to coerce the 
hillmen into submission. This being done during the rains, when 
there is little traffic between hill and plain, had not much effect, 
and in the cold weather Brodie was ordered to enter the hills 
with a party of troops to compel all the chiefs to enter into 


Mr. Bronson’s mission. 


(7) Revenue Proceedings, 27th September 1840, Nos. 7 and 8. 

(?) Revenue Proceedings, 8th August 1842, Nos, 125 and 126. 
(°) Political Proceedings, 11th May 1840, Nos. 128 and 129, 
(*) Political Proceedings, 22nd November 1841, Nos. 1 to 24. 

(°) Political Proceedings, 19th April 1841, Nos. 78 and 79. 
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engagements, such as had already been taken by a few of the clans, 
binding them to keep the peace towards one another and towards our 
subjects. 
In January 1842 Captain Brodie began his tour for the pacification 
a of the Naga Frontier between the 
Bene Mn _ Dikho and the Bori Dihing. 


He found in this tract ten different clans— 


(1) The Namsangias with . 8 villages. 
(2) ,, Bordwarias with . 8 do. 
(3) ,, Panidwarias with . 10 do. 
(4) ,, Mutons or Kooloongs with i o 
(5) ,, Banferas with we 4 do. 
iB} »» Jobokas with we & do. 
(7) ,, Changnois with 8 do. 
(s) 4, Mooloongs with see DAO 
(9) ,, Jaktoongias with . 8 do. 
(10) ,, Tabloongias with . 13 do. 


The Mooloong Raja, head of the Teroo Dwar, was the most power- 
ful of the Naga chiefs, and the Changnoi Raja, of Namsang, ranked 
next to him. ‘To the latter all the Nagas from the Dikho to Jeypore 
paid tribute. 


Brodie took engagements from all the chiefs to abstain from 
outrages in the plains, to be responsible for the surrender of offenders 
within the limits of their Dwars, to discontinue hostilities with 
other tribes, leaving Government to punish any attacks made on 
them, and, finally, to abstain from importing Naga children as 
slaves to British territory. All existing feuds he settled. The 
villages in these parts were found situated on high hills surrounded by 
ditches and barricades indicating an ever present fear of attack. 
Each village had a large building or morung, where hung a hollow 
tree that was beaten to give the alarm of an enemy’s approach. In 
the morungs the skulls of slain foes were also kept. In one morung 
Brodie counted 130 of these trophies. The arms used were spear, dao, 
and ecross-bow. All the men weut nearly naked, a thin rattan passed 
twice round the loins being the prevailing fashion among a large 
section of the people. The chiefs were distinguished by girdles of 
brass-plates. An Assamese, Neeranye Deka Phokon, who had been au 
officer under Raja Poorunder, gave much assistance to Brodie in his tour, 
and was made Superintendent of the Naga frontier on Rs. 30 a month, 
The whole population was estimated at between 40,000 and 50,000. 


The agreements thus aceepted by the chiefs were not in every case 
or all at onee successful in preventing raids by subordinate sections of 
tribes. In November 1842 the Khettree Nagas, a clan owning some 
sort of fealty to the Changnoi Raja, attacked a friendly village, and 
when Captain Brodic, attended by the Namsang and Bor Dwar Nagas, 
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to whom the village belonged, went(') up to enquire into matters, they 
even attacked him; and he was compelled to retire till troops came to 
his assistance.(?) The Khettrees then deserted their village and with- 
drew to the inner hills. 


In January 1844 Captain Brodie made a tour through the western 
clans lying between the Dikho and the Doyeng. His report mentions 
in detail the villages visited and gives the title of chief to the head 
of each ; but from other papers it would appear that on this side the 

Brodie’s tour, 1844, tribes arranged themsel ves in six 
groups; the Namsangia (not the 
same as the Namsangias of the east), with four villages; the 
Dopdaria, with twelve villages; the Charmgaya or Asringaya, with six 
villages ; the Hatheegurhiya, with seven villages ;(3) the Doyengiya or 
Torphatia, with eleven villages ; and the Panihatia, with ten villages. The 
Panihatias and Doyengias are described as branches of the Lhota Naga 
tribe.* No information is given by Brodie as to the probable strength of 
these western clans. He was met on his tour by the chief of the 
Seema Nagas, a powerful clan of the inner hills, ruling over 14 villages, 
who desired to open a trade with the plains; and he obtained a certain 
amount of information regarding the names of various Abor com- 
munitics, of which we hear nothing nowadays. They are probably 
now known under other appellations. Generally he remarked that the 
Boree Nagas to the east of the Dikho seemed more powerful than 
those to the west, and were more under a settled form of go- 
vernment by chiefs. They held aiso apparently a somewhat effective 
control over the Abor tribes of the interior—a state of things which 
did not obtain between the Dikho and the Doyeng. The western 
communities were found to be disorganised and democratic, and their 
principal men being ordinarily drunk had no authority in the villages, 
and could not be trusted. Still Brodie cherished hopes that, “ though 
no absolute confidence could be placed on such vile people as the Nagas,” 
the arrangements made by him, and which were similar to those 
effected in the eastern tract, would prevent their disturbing the peace of 
the plains. 

To each of the Dwars in this quarter was attached a Kotokie or 
clan representative to be the channel of communication between the 
Government and the tribe ordinarily using that Dwar. These 

The Naga Kotokies. yee paid by a remission of 
the poll tax, and under our revenue 
system received a remission on their land equal to the amount 


* The Lhota Nagas were long afterwards included within the Naga Hills District. 
Ina report of 1871 they are stated to have 10 villayes, only one of which, Sonareegaon, 
entered into an agreement with Brodie. They claimed possession of a kat in the plains of 
160 bighas in extent, and usually come down to trade by the route of the Doyeng. 
(Judicial Proceedings, October 1871, Nos. 202 to 204; December 1871, Nos, 279 to 281.) 


(') Political Proceedings, 4th January 1843, Nos. 149 to 151. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 1st February 1843, Nos. 91 to 93. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 19th October 1844, Nos. 123 to 126. 
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of the old remission of poll tax. Some of the Kotokies also managed 
the khats or grants held by different Naga chiefs on the plains, and 
from reports of 1871 it may be gathered that they, being generally 
Assamese, have in most instances succeeded in appropriating these 
lands altogether. One of these khats still claimed by the Nagas is 
Bhitur Namsang, and their rights over this were acknowledged in 
1871.(*) 


The total number of Kotokics in Seebsaugor was eighty-eight, and 
the total revenue remission on account of Nagas (Kotokies and Khats) 
was Rs. 797.(2) Government agreed on Brodie’s suggestion to give the 
Lhota Nagas some lands on the Dhunsiri, and to compensate some 
other chiefs for lands formerly held by them, but which had become lost 
to them. 


Tn 1846 an attack upon the Boree Naga tribes of Changnoi and 
Tangroong by some Abor Nagas (called Longhas), accompanied by 
ie Singphos or Shans, took Brodie(* 
Peco been eer rae into the hills. It was Hee 
that the Singphos had come from the valley of the Kyendwen in Burma, 
and some anxiety was felt locally as to the possibility of a Burmese 
inroad, but nothing more was heard of them, and the thing died out. 


The plan that Brodie proposed for future management was that 
every village should be visited periodically by an officer with a strong 
_ escort to prove to the people that 
paper eas they could easily be got at. Then he 
meant uniformly to insist on their referring all quarrels to the Seeb- 
saugor officials, and he intended to punish contumacy by fine, occupation, 
or otherwise. Where an Abor tribe attacked a Boree clan, he did not 
propose retaliatory expeditions, but trusted to negociation to bring in 
the Abors to submit themselves to our officers. In brief, the policy pro- 
posed here as elsewhere on the north-east frontier during the early days 
of our occupation of Assam was one of active control, and tolerably 
vigorous interference in tribal matters. 


It was at first found necessary from time to time to prove to the 


chiefs by show of force that the Government intended them to keep to 
their engagements. 


In April 1844, for instance, the Bor Mootuns attacked the Banfe- 


Events, 1844 to 1854, ras, and Brodie had to send up 
troops(*) to enforce his demand for 
the offenders. The expedition brought down the chief of the 





(‘) Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 47 to 49. 

(°) Political Proceedings, 18th January 1845, Nos. 68 to 61. 
(°) Political Proceedings, 23rd May 1846, Nos, 28 and 29, 
(*) Political Proceedings, 15th May 1847, Nos, 14 to 18. 
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offending tribe a prisoner to the plains. Again, in April 1849, the 
Namsang Nagas committed(') a murder on the plains, and a similar plan 
was adopted to compel obedience. The offenders were, however, 
in this case given up as soon as the troops showed themselves at any 
of the villages reached by Captain Brodie. Generally it was inferred 
that the Nagas in this part were too entirely dependent(?) on the plains 
to afford to quarrel with us. It was Brodie’s opinion that only a 
little time was required to make them see that we were determined 
to stop outrages, and in fact the frontier settled down and became 
perfectly tranquil. Asa rule no difficulty was found in getting the 
tribes to act up to their engagements. 


The events of the next few years were unimportant. 


In April 1851 some Banfera Nagas committed a cruel murder in 
Seebsaugor on the Dhodur Allee (the frontier road running along the 
foot of the hills and at that time representing the line of our revenue 
jurisdiction), and then fled to the Juboka villages.(?) On our closing 
the Dwar the Juboka Raja gave them up. 


In March 1852 the Lhota Nagas attacked Borpathor and killed some 
few persons, hut were beaten off by the villagers. The Commissioner 
on this ordered(*) the resumption of two khats at Nagoora and 
Jamoogoori, hitherto held by these Nagas, tilt the murderers should be 
given up, and muskets were given to the Borpathor men to defend 
themselves in case of future attack. The result of these steps has not 
been traced, but certainly no further raid or outbreak was reported to 
Government. 


In the cold season of 1853-54, there was an outbreak between the 
Namsang and Bor Dwar Nagas.(5) The Seebsaugor Principal Assistant, 
however, brought about an amicable settlement. 


Other cases of murders by Seelsaugor Nagas are reported in 1854-55, 
but the chiefs always gave up the accused on demand. 


Soon after this the policy of Government with reference to these 
tribes was radically changed. Non- 
interference became the rule, and 
our officers were not encouraged to visit the hills or to keep up inter- 
course with the hillmen. The Boree Nagas, however, on the Seebsaugor 
frontier continued to be generally well behaved. They frequented the 


i i ht Se ee 
Political Proceedings, 7th July 1849, Nos. 30 and 31, 


(*) 

(*) Political Proceedings, 6th July 1850, Nos, 55 to 57. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 8th April 1852, No. 162. 
(*) 
(*) 


Change of policy. 





1 


2 


*) Judicial Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 120 to 125. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th April 1854, Nos, 180 to 184. 
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plain markets regularly and combined to exclude therefrom the Abor 
Nagas of the upper hills. The charms of trade appeared indeed to 
have taken so strong a hold on the clans in this quarter, both Boree 
and Abor, that it was almost the only frontier on which the policy 
of closing the markets on occasion of 
a murder or outrage by hillmen was 
speedily followed by surrender of the guilty parties. In April 1861 
the Dwars were closed to Naga traders by order of the Commissioner 
of Assam, in consequence of the murder of one Tonoo Cachari in the 
Gelaki Dwar, used by the Namsang and neighbouring clans. In Feb- 
ruary following, the Nangota Abor Nagas, who were not known to us 
to be the guilty tribe, surrendered five of their number as those who had 
committed the murder. This surrender, it appeared, they made 
under pressure brought to bear on them by the Boree Nagas of Tabloong, 
Jaktoong, Kamsang, and Namsang, who being much distressed by the 
closure of the Dwars threatened to attack the Nangotas if they did 
not give up the offenders. In March 1863(1) a murder was committed in 
Mouzah Oboipore of Seebsaugor by Banfera Nagas; and at the close of 
the same month the guard-house in Gelaki Dwar was burnt down by 
a raiding party belonging apparently to some of the Abor tribes. 
It was never distinctly brought home to any of them, and 
the Government did not on this occasion order the closing of the 
Dwars. 


Effects of closing the Dwars. 


Some alarm was, however, felt at these disturbances on a usually 
tranquil part of the frontier; and when in 1866 it was reported that 
Naga trading parties were wandering about Seebsaugor armed, contrary to 
custom, with spears and daos, stringent orders were given for disarming 
temporarily all Nagas who passed the police out-posts. In November 

‘ 1867 the Gelaki guard-house was 

semen on sent again attacked at night,(?) and some 

of the constables killed. The outrage created much excitement among 
the European settlers of the neighbourhood, which was not certainly 
lessened by a subsequent attack upon a village not far off. Every 
possible motive was suggested to account for the outbreak. Every 
known clan was suspected in turn. One officer thought the prohibition 
to carry spears to market had something to do with the raid. Another 
was convinced that the encroachments of tea planters in the hills were 
unsettling all the frontier tribes. A third thought survey operations 
had excited their suspicion. The Dwérs were at any rate closed to 
trade; the out-posts strengthened; and neglected stockades hastily 
repaired. The stoppage of trade again proved a successful policy. The 
Tabloong, Namsang, and other Nagas, who were now carrying on a most 
profitable traffic with the tea gardens, which they could not afford to 





(1) Judicial Proceedings, May 1863, Nos. 391 to 395. 


(?) Judicial Proceedings, December 1867, Nos. 57 to 64. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1868, Nos. 12 to 24. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1868, Nos. 216 and 217. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1868, Nos, 136 to 139. 
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lose, speedily combined, and in a few months’ time they succeeded in 
tracing out the raiders, and arresting by force or strategy two of 
their leaders, who were delivered over to the British authorities for 
punishment. These men proved to belong to the Yungia Abor Nagas, a 
remote clan in the upper hills, who actuated by a love of plunder and a 
craving for skulls had led a stealthy war party through the trackless 
jungles to the plains below; and had, as they said, attacked the police 
station under the notion that it was a settlement of ryots—a mistake not 
very creditable to the discipline of the post. 


In 1869 the Changnoi(1) Nagas were charged by a tea planter with 

ss Ret carrying off three labourers from his 

Pee een eevee garden on the pretence that they 

were escaped slaves. The Nagas were communicated with by the 

Deputy Commissioner and denied the charge, declaring that the men 

had lett the garden because they did not get their wages. The Nagas 

were warned not to take the law into their own hands, and the planters 

advised to cultivate a good understanding with their savage neighbours 

and to avoid engaging hillmen unless they were prepared to face 
difficulties arising from such relations. 


The rapid extension of tea cultivation along this frontier gave rise 
to considerable correspondence between 1869 and 1873.* The limit of 
the revenue jurisdiction of Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor to the south was, 
as above noticed, the old frontier road called the Dhodur Allee and 
Ladoigurh road. Although the Government claimed as British territory 
the whole country up to the boundaries of Manipur and Burma, it 
had hitherto treated the Naga tract as outside Assam for all civil pur- 
purposes. ‘The tea planters had long since in many places, both in 
Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor, taken up lands south of the revenue line, 
in some instances paying revenue to us, and in others tothe Naga 
chiefs. The earlier settlers found it to their interest to conciliate the 
Nagas, and troubled themselves little about Government protection. 
But now the fashion of claiming police assistance in every little diffi- 
culty came into vogue, and the Government had to consider what course 
it should adopt. The question acquired prominence from a quarrel (?) 
between a planter and some Changnoi Nagas in Lukhimpore early in 
1871, which led to serious apprehension of Naga raids. 








* An account of the Boree Nagas between the Dikho and Doyeng as they were in 
1873 will be found in the Appendix, 


(7) Judicial Proceedings, April 1869, Nos. 274 to 276. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1870, Nos. 110 and 111. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 273 and 274. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 1 to 3. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 39 to 41. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 194 to 196. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 223 to 232. 
Judicial Proceedings, May 1871, Nos. 36 and 37. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 30 to 46. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1872, Nos. 113 to 115. 
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At length in 1872 the occurrence of a massacre of Borlangia Nagas 
perpetrated by Kamsingias within two miles of a tea garden showed that 
measures for defining clearly the limits of Naga territory towards the 
plains could no longer be deferred. Under the provisions of the Inner 
Line Regulation already described, such a boundary was accordingly 
laid down, compensation being paid to the Nagas for the area occupied 
by those tea gardens which lay beyond the Inner Line. 


The later references(!) to the Seebsaugor Nagas contain an account 
of differences between them and one Mr. Minto, tea planter, which do 
not seem to have been of any great importance. There appear also to 
have been also certain intestine quarrels brought to the notice of our 
officers. With the tribal disputes of Nagas beyond the Inner Line the 
Government does not now interfere, save so far as the good offices 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Seebsaugor may serve to bring about 
peace. 


In 1875 an attempt made to complete the survey of the Eastern 
Naga Hills led to serious results. Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant 
Commissioner of Jaipur, and the Survey Party under Captain Badgeley, 
were on the 2nd February treacherously attacked at Ninu, a Naga vil- 
lage four days’ march from the 
plains. Lieutenant Holcombe and 
eighty men were butchered, while 
Captain Badgeley and fifty men were wounded. Captain Badgeley 
succeeded in bringing off the remnants of the party, and a military 
expedition sent up promptly to the hill (in March 1875), destroyed 
the offending villages, and recovered the heads of the murdered men, 
and nearly all the arms and plunder taken by the Nagas. In 1876 
a small force again escorted a survey party through the hills, and again 
burnt Ninu which refused to surrender some of those concerned in the 
massacre of 1875. 


Lieutenant Holcombe’s murder and con- 
sequent expedition. 


Since then the Nagas on this frontier have given no trouble directly ; 
but the Namsingias and Bordwiaris 
have for years been at feud among 
themselves, and there is always some danger of a collision between the 
members of these or other warring clans taking place witbin our border. 
Petty occurrences of this description have indeed more than once been 
reported, but the offending villages have hitherto readily submitted to 
the fines imposed on them by our officers for violating our territory. 
An American Baptist Missionary, the Reverend Mr. Clarke, has for 
some years past been settled in the Naga village of Molong Kong, 
south of Amguri, and his labours are apparently bearing fruit in 
leading to the settlement of blood feuds, and a desire on the part of 
those villages which have come under his influence to live at peace 


Later events. 





(:) Political Proceedings, January 1873, Nos. 20 to 22. 
Political Proceedings, March 1873, No. 43. 
Political Proceedings, June 1873, Nos. 56 to 59. 
Political Proceedings, November 1873, Nos. 73 to 82. 
Political Proceedings, December 1873, Nos, 8 and 9. 
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with their neighbours. They are, however, exposed to attacks from 
the outer tribes, against which they desire to have the assistance of 
Government. They have been told that they must depend upon them- 
selves, show a firm front, and avoid all provocation to quarrel. The 
local trade with the Nagas is largely developing, and even the remoter 
Lhota Nagas are now found visiting our markets and showing a wish 
to maintain commercial intercourse with the plains. Altogether the 
state of the South Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor frontier is at present 
satisfactory. The latest information gives the strength of the tribes 
thus—going from east to west: 


Villages, Population. 


1. Namsangias or Jaipurias ww. «380 25 to 30,000 
2. Bordwarias eat jae “kO 10,000 
3. Mutonias 4 4,000 
4. Jabokas or Banferas, or Abhoi- 

purya . 12 20,000 
5. Sangloi or Changnoi ? 20,000 
6. Tabloong or Naked, including 


Moolungs, Jaktungs, and 
Tablungs .. 80 25,000 
7. Tribes on the Patkoi sie) oe 10,000 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE NAGA TRIBES. 0C.—THE ANGAMI NAGAS. 


Crossing the Doyeng westward, we come to the tract known as the 
country of the Angami Nagas. For long years the tribes inhabiting 
this tract were supposed to be a powerful homogeneous race of high- 
landers. The fact, however, is that here, as on the Seebsaugor frontier, 
the country is divided among cognate but warring clans, which have all, 
until very recent times, been ready to raid indifferently upon neighbour- 
ing villages or upon British territory as opportunity offered or the pros- 
pect of plunder prompted. Our relations with these tribes have from a 
very early date been troubled; and the problem of their management 
is in fact only now being solved. 


We began to hear of them soon after the close of the earliest of 
our wars with Burma. 


The importance of opening up direct communication between 
Manipuri Expeditions of 1832 and 1833. Assam and Manip ur was at that 
time much insisted upon, and it was 

in the course of explorations directed to this end that we first came into 
conflict with the Nagas of these hills. In January 1832 Captains 
Jenkins and Pemberton led 700 Manipuri troops with 800 coolies from 
the Manipur valley, vz@ Popolongmai, Samoogoodting and the Dhunsiri 
to Mohung Dijooa on the Jumoona.(') They had literally to fight their 
way through the whole Kutcha and Angami Naga country. So irritated 
were the hillmen by this invasion that British troops were sent to 
Mohung Dijooa to protect Assam from a threatened inroad of the 
united clans. In the cold season following (1832-33) Raja Gumbheer 
Sing of Manipur, accompanied by the Manipur Levy under Lieute- 
nant Gordon, again marched through to Assam by a route a few 
miles to the east of Jenkins’ track.(?) They too had to fight almost 
every step of the road. Facts came to light which made it clear 
that the object which Gumbheer Sing had in view was the perma- 
nent conquest of the Naga Hills. The ambitious Manipuri would 
have been a very dangerous neighbour for our vassal Purunder Sing, 
whom we were then endeavouring to establish on the throne of Upper 


* It was even proposed in 1831 to make over to Manipur the defence against 
Burma of the whole Sadiya Frontier, 





() Political Proceedings, 5th March 1832, Nos. 69-71, 
Political Proccedings, 20th March 1833, No. 110, 
Political Proceedings, 30th April 1832, No. 43. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 14th January 1833, Nos. -69-70, 

Political Proceedings, 30th March 1833, No. 110, 

Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No. 105, 
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Assam, and the Government began to feel uncomfortable in prospect of 
Gumbheer Sing’s operations.(') It did not absolutely prohibit him 
from subjugating the Nagas ; but it forbade him to descend into the 
plains on the Assam side. Captain Jenkins, when reporting with 
Pemberton in 1833-34 on the North-East Frontier, proposed to give up 
to Manipur definitely all the hills between the Doyeng and Dhunsiri. 
This proposal did not receive any formal approval, but it came to be 
supposed in a general kind of way that Manipur exercised some sort of 
authority over the southern portion of the Naga Hills. In 1835 
indeed the forest between the Doyeng and the Dhunsiri was declared to 
be the boundary between Manipur and Assam. (?) 


But besides all the complications arising out of the question of the 
extent of Manipuri jurisdiction and of communication between that 
State and Assam, we were brought into contact with the Angamis in 

another way, viz., by the acquisition 
The North Cachar Hills under Tularam. Ae Cachne y with oo hill ke tory, 
running up as this did between the Angami Hills and the Khasi Hills, 
to the very confines of Nowgong. Cachar was formally annexed to 
British territory on 14th August 1832 (3) on the death of its Raja, 
Govind Chunder, who left no descendant either lineal or adopted. 
The principal Chief in the North Cachar Hills at the time of annexa- 
tion was Tularam Senaputty. This man was the son of Kacha Din, a 
table servant of a former Raja of Cachar, and had himself been an orderly 
in attendance on Govind Chunder. Kacha Din had been appointed 
by the Raja to some office in the hills and had rebelled in 18138. 
Govind Chunder enticed him down to the plains and had him assassinated. 
Tularam then set himself to avenge his father’s death, and now by 
the aid of the Burmese, now by his own levies, managed to hold out 
against every effort of the Raja to expel him from the hills. In 1828 
Tularam made over his levies to his cousin Govind Ram, who, after 
defeating Govind Chunder in the last attempt made by that prince to 
reconquer the hills, turned upon Tularam and drove him into Jaintia. 
In 1829 Tularam, with the assistance of the Manipuris, expelled Govind 
Ram, who then submitted himself to Raja Govind Chunder. At this 
stage Mr. Scott, the Governor General’s Agent, anxious to stop the con- 
stant border warfare, induced Govind Chunder to assign to Tularam a 
definite tract of country to be recognised as his separate fief,(*#) bounded 
on the west by the Kopili, north by Bhateebagram, south by the Julinga 
as far as Keynugur Mukh, and east by Samseyagram. After the annex- 
ation of Cachar, this territory was reduced in area (°) as a punishment 





(‘) Political Proceedings, 19th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 
(7) Political Proceedings, 11th February 1835, No. 90. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 9th July 1832, No. 16. 

(*) Secret Proceedings, 14th August 1829, No. 6. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 29th October 1832, Nos. 132-133. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd December 1832, Nos. 103-104. 
Political Proceedings, 31st July 1834, No. 22 A.C. 
Political Proceedings, 16th Octoher 1834, Nos. 52-54, 
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for the murder by Tularam of two British subjects, and his jurisdiction 
~-ag restricted to a tract lying between the Dhunsiri and Doyeng, the 
wwaga Hills and the Jumoona, a pension being also allowed him of 
Rs. 50 per mensem. This tract lay on the eastern side of North Cachar, 
and was about 2,224 square miles in extent.* 


When in 1835 our hill villages in North Cachar were found 
to be constantly suffering from Naga exactions and raids, the 
Government conceived that the duty 
of controlling the hostile Nagas 
devolved jointly upon Tularam and 
the Manipur State, as the two powers holding jurisdiction over at 
least some portions of the Naga Hills. It was proposed, therefore, 
that a line of posts to protect our subjects should be establish- 
ed by Tularam and the Manipuris at Semkhor and along the 
neighbouring Naga frontier.(*) Tularam protested earnestly that 
he had no control over the Nagas or any means of checking their 
yaids; while Manipur, whose only system of control consisted in raids 
as savage as those of the Nagas themselves, did occupy Semkhor for 
a time and harass the Nagas in a desultory way, the only effect 
of which was to bring down the hillmen upon our villages in force as 
soon as the Manipuris had withdrawn. Captain Jenkins, now Com- 
missioner of Assam, who knew something of the real position of 
Manipur in these hills, urged upon Government the impropriety of 
encouraging that State in its career of aggression against the Nagas. 
Its troops got no pay, and had to live on the plunder of the villages 
they occupied. The only effect of Manipuri occupation had been 
to exasperate the tribes. The Government was not prepared 
itself to take over the Naga country, and still inclined to regard the 
Manipuris as the de facto masters of the hills. It therefore persisted 
in calling upon Manipur to occupy the country of the Angamis and 
arranged at the same time to depute a detachment of sepoys under 
a European officer to prevent any needless outrage by the Manipuri 
levies. The very terms of the instructions issued for the guidance of 
this officer showed that in Calcutta the Government had no clear 
knowledge of either the geographical or political situation. 


The continued remonstrances of the Assam Commissioner led at 


Cancelment of the foregoing invitation. length to ae cancelment of the call 
upon Manipur, and a European 
officer was in 1837 ordered to occupy a post near the Naga country and 


Invitation to Manipur and Tularam 
to occupy the Naga Hills. 


* Tularam held the most of this till 1844, when he made over its management to his 

sons, Nokoolram and Brijnath Burmon. From 

ite them it was resumed in 1854 by Govern- 
ree. i i 

3. O. No. 4h11, dated 14h October 1853. ment on account of raids committed upon the 

Nagas, the family getting small pensions 


Politienl Proceedings, 19th October 1844, Nos, 76 


instead with a grant of revenuc-free land, 


(2) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd November 1836, Nos. 37-39. 
Judicial Proceedings, 17th January 1837, Nos, 72-74, 
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endeavour to bring the Chiefs to terms.(1) The expectation of fresh 
war with Burma prevented his actual deputation for the time; 
but the Court of Directors having now condemned emphatically the 
policy of making over to Manipur fresh tracts of mountain country for 
conquest or management, the first renewal of raids led in 18384 toa 
revival of the proposal to depute some English officer to deal locally with 
the Naga difficulty. The raising of a small Cachari levy was sanctioned 
to assist in this especial service, and the whole tract of North Cachar 
was transferred to Assam and attached to the district of Nowgong, 
under the belief that the Assam officials could deal more 
effectually with frontier matters of the kind than those of Dacca 
to which Cachar belonged. Mr. Grange, Sub-Assistant at Now- 
gong, was chosen to conduct the 
first Angami expedition. He was 
directed to investigate fully the causes of the Angami raids, and 
to endeavour to punish the Chiefs of the large villages of Konemah 
and Mozemah who were known to be implicated in these outrages. 
Owing to mismanagement, Mr. Grange was not properly supplied with 
troops and carriage, and his expedition degenerated into a somewhat 
hurried march through a part only of the Naga Hills. 


Mr. Grange discovered that a great trade in slaves was carried on 
by the Angamis with Bengali merchants: and that one main object of 
the raids was to procure supplies of such slaves. The villages most 
frequently attacked were small settlements of Naga stock occupying 
clearings in the south of Tularam’s hills. 


Several of the independent Naga villages received Mr. Grange in 
a friendly spirit. At Beremah he was shewn the remains of a circular 
fort built by Raja Kishen Chunder of Cachar, who had, the Nagas said, 
once invaded their hills. He saw also an old 10-pounder which the Raja 
had left behind him on his retreat. Possibly this trophy was exhibited 
by way of a significant hint; for, though some clans made professions 
of amity, hostile war parties hovered constantly about the camp, and 
speared one or two of the sentries. The brother of the Chief of Konemah 
came down to see what the stranger wanted, and Mr. Grange, unable to 
punish, was compelled to speak him fair. Ikkari also, the powerful Chief 
of Mozemah, who had led most of the raiding parties in Cachar, a perfect 
savage, wild and suspicious, wearing a collar fringed with hair of his 
enemies’ scalps, came down to see for himself what the camp was like. 
Him Mr. Grange induced to swear not again to molest the Company’s 
villages. The oath was solemnly ratified, Ikkari and Mr. Grange holding 
opposite ends of a spear while it was being cut in two, and strange to 
say was for some time honourably kept. Mr. Grange was too weakly 


Grange’s first Expedition, January 1839, 


(*‘) Judicial Proceedings, 28th February 1837, Nos. 65-67. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th April 1837, No, 17. 
Judicial Proceedings, 191h Septemher 1837, No. 7. 
Political Proceedings, 25th May 1835, No. 3. 
Political Proceedings, 2st November 1838, Nos. 104-108, 
Political Proceedings, Oth January 1839, Nos. 160-163. 
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supported to say anything about restoration of captives. He fixed, 
however, the position of the villages that had raided on Cachar, and 
found a way outof the hills to Assam vzdé Samoogoodting,(') at 
which place he advocated the establishment of a permanent military 
post. 


It had already been decided that the Cachar hills, north of the 
water-pent, should be controlled 
from Assam and placed under Now- 
gong. The question was now debated as to how this control was to 
be exercised. The Nowgong authorities proposed to make the hills a 
substantive district, under a separate officer, to assess a house tax on the 
subordinate Nagas, and station thannas in the hills. But the whole 
returns would have been only Rs. 3,000 yearly, against an expenditure 
of over Rs. 16,000, and this scheme was not approved. Captain Jenkins, 
the Commissioner, proposed simply to attach the tract to Nowgong, 
giving an extra Assistant to that district,(?) who should visit the hills in 
the cold weather. He advised that Mr. Grange should again visit the 
Angamis by the Samoogoodting route, receive the submission of those 
Chiefs who might be willing to be subject to us, and place a thanna of 
Shans on the Dhunsiri, He might atthe same time be allowed to 
punish any villages that did not submit. Captain Jenkins insisted that 
the boundary line between Assam and Manipur and Assam and Cachar 
must now be clearly defined to be the water-pent of the great ridge 
of mountains. Manipur, he suggested, should be compelled to co- 
operate with us in bringing the Nagas into subjection to our rule. 
Upon this the Government said that it had never contemplated any- 
thing more than the exercise of a general political control over the 
hill tribes, and, if necessary, the establishment of a military post to 
overcome the ill-disposed and give protection to the peaceable. Any- 
thing beyond this was not desired. It sanctioned, however, Mr. Grange’s 
deputation to receive the submission of the Angami Nagas, to 
confirm the doubtful in their good disposition, and to choose a post 
in easy communication with Assam or Cachar, at which to place 
a permanent garrison under a Native officer for protection of 
our subjects and to encourage communication. At this post a market 
was to be established. No interference with the internal management, 
even of Tularam’s tribes, was to be allowed. Though the original érders 
of the Government were thus restricted, I cannot find that it raised any 
formal objections (3) toa further letter of Captain Jenkins, in which he 
reported his having instructed Mr. Grange to subdue all the Angamis 
north of the water-pent, and his having invited Manipur to subdue all 
south of it. This subjugation was, he « explained, only to be carried far 
enough to stop outrages, and especially affected the Chiefs of Mozemah 


Discussions of policy. 


) Political Proceedings, 10th July 1839, No. 56. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 14th Angust 1839, Nos. 107-109, 
(*) Political Procecdings, 2nd October 1839, Nos. 89-90. 
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and Konemah, the principal leaders of raids. From these Chiefs hostages 
for good conduct were to be demanded. But all the hillmen were to be 
told that we had no wish to interfere with their internal affairs. All 
that we sought was peace and free intercourse ;(!) and all who ac- 
knowledged our virtual supremacy and gave a small tribute were to be 
admitted to terms. 


A party was ordered to march from Manipur to co-operate with 
Mr. Grange. He entered the hills 
; vid Samoogoodting on 24th January 
1840. Here the villagers were unwilling to receive him, but he 
overawed them into compliance. Thence he pushed across the hills to 
Hoplongmai or Popolongmai expecting to meet the Manipuris, but found 
that they had turned back without waiting for him. He went on two 
marches'towards Manipur to a point between Yang ( = Tzukquama) and 
Mooeelong (== Tokquama). Here he found to his astonishment that the 
Nagas were avowedly hostile to Manipur, and not tributary as had been 
given out by that State. The only traces of Manipuri occupation were 
the charred beams of Naga huts. The people of Popolongmai, 
Tzukquama, and Tokquama, seeing in Mr. Grange only an ally of 
Manipur, attacked him in a defile, but he beat them off and burnt down 
the half of Popolongmai inhabited by Angamis, the other half being 
discovered to be inhabited by Cachari Nagas, subservient to the 
Angamis. The expedition resulted in the burning of five villages and 
the capture of eleven Naga prisoners. (*) 


Grange’s second Expedition, January 1840. 


The effect of these somewhat strong measures was apparently to 
stop the raids, for it was reported in 1841 that there had been no raids in 
Cachar(#) during 1540, and a continuance of the expeditions from Assam 
was recommended. Soon after Mr. Grange had returned from the hills 
the second time, the two Ganw Boorahs, or Chiefs of Samoogoodting, 
came down and entered into written engagements(*) to be friendly, ex- 
pressing a wish to settle on the plains. Lands cast of Mohung Dijooa 
were promised them, and the Naga prisoners were all released, but it 
does not appear that any active steps were taken to induce a Naga 1m- 
migration to the plains. 


Proposals for constructing a great road across the hills to Manipur 
were about this time rejected on the score of expense. Licutenant Biggs, 
Principal Assistant in charge of Nowgong, was, however, authorized to 
enter the hills and make a leisurely and, if possible, friendly progress 
from village to village, conciliating the Chiefs by personal intercourse 
and bringing to bear on the people that nameless attraction which 





(') Political Proceedings, 1st January 1840, Nos, 112-13. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 25th May 1810, No, 118. 

(*) Political Proccedings, 19th April 1841, Nos. 107-108, 
(*) Political Proceedings, 15th June 1840, Nos, 93-99. 
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frontier officers are supposed, and often with justice, to exercise over un- 
civilized races. In 1841 Lieutenant 
Biggs carried out his tour.(1) He 
met with no opposition, and concluded friendly agreements with most of 
the leading communities. A depot for salt was at their request opened at 
Demapore. The Dhunsiri was fixed as the boundary between the British 
districts and the Angami tract. The Government directed that a repetition 
of these friendly visits should be made from time to time, mainly with 
a view to the suppression of the slave traffic carried on by the Nagas 
with the Bengalis of Sylhet. The boundary between the Angamis and 
Manipur was to be finally settled, to prevent irritation on that side, 
and a road was to be opened to Samoogoodting from the plains. A 
nominal tribute was to be taken from the Nagas as soon as they could 
be brought to consent to its pay- 
ment. To arrange the boundary, 
Lieutenant Biggs marched across 
the hills in the cold weather of 1541-42. It was decided, in con- 
ference with Captain Gordon, Political Agent at Manipur, that 
“ commencing from the upper part of the Jeeric River, the western 
frontier of Manipur, the line of boundary formed (1) by the 
Dootighur Mountain, or that range of hills in which the Mookroo 
River “takes its vise, ¢ cast on to the Barak River; (2) by the Barak River 
up to where it is joined by the Tayphani River, which flows along the 
eastern line of the Popolongmai Hill; (8) by the Tayphani River up to 
its source on the Burrail range of Mountains; and (4) by the summit 
or water-pent of the Burrail range on to the source of the Mow River 
flowing north from that point towards Assam, was the best boundary 
between Manipur and the Angami country: Istly—Because the 
Angami Nagas and all the inferior tribes subject to their influence occupy 
the mountainous part north of the boundary here given, and have to- 
gether been the perpetrators of all the acts of aggression which have been 
committed of late years both in Cachar and Manipur. 2ndly— Because 
along the western portion of the boundary here proposed, the whole of the 
villages south of it, which were before near this frontier, having been from 
time to time destroyed by the tribes from the north, and their inhabitants 
obliged for protection to locate themselves further south, a considerable 
tract of mountainous country in this direction is completely deserted. 
3rdly— Because along the portion of the boundary here proposed to the 

east of Popolongmai the Angami tribes are separated from the Nagas 
of Manipur by a lofty range of mountains, across which little, if any, 
communication takes place.  4thly—Because the Manipur Govern- 
ment not having at present any control or authority over the villages to 


Biggs’ Expedition, January 1841. — 


Settlement of Manipuri boundary, 
1841-42. 





(‘) Political Procecdings, Ist} March 1841, Nos. 55-56. 
Political Proceedings, 22nd Mareh 1841, Nos, 92-93, 
Political Procecdings, 18th April 1841, Nos, 79-80. 
Political Proecedings, 19th July 1841, Nos. 101-106. 
Political Proceedings, 13th September 1841, Nos, 107-108, 
Political Proceedings, 8th October 18-41, Nos, 55-56. 
Political Proceedings, 7th March 1842, Nos. 38-39. 
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the north, and the Angamis not possessing any influence over those to 
the south of this proposed boundary throughout its whole extent, its 
adoption would not disjoin connected tribes or separate any village from 
a jurisdiction to which it has been lony attached, as would be the case 
were any portion of the country north of the line suggested made over 
to the Manipur Government.” 


A proposal to establish a British out-post on the Popolongmai hill 
was negatived. The attempt to make a road to Samoogoodting failed. 


In spite of some desultory raiding in Cachar and Manipur the 
Angamis, as a whole, seemed anxious at this time to cultivate friendly 
relations with the authorities at Nowgong.(!) They came down to the 
station, and entered into agreements to obey Government, to pay yearly 
tribute, and to abstain from internecine feuds. The Chiefs of Konemah 
and Mozemah made up an old quarrel in the presence of our officers, 
and all seemed as promising as Government could wish. Raids were not 
by any means entirely stopped, but it was hoped that things were ina 
fair way to a peaceful solution. 


In April 1844, however, when an Assistant was sent up to collect 
the first year’s tribute, the Chiefs defied him and absolutely refused to 
pay.(?) They followed this up by a series of daring raids, in one of which 
they overpowered a Shan out-post and killed most of ae ye 

Me tribution was speedily had by the 

BUNS eu a ceave Raga local troops for sess clean but 

so little discrimination was shown in the mode of its exaction, that Gov- 
ernment was compelled to censure the local officers for burning villages 
that might well have been spared. The correspondence shows that 
Manipuri troops had at this time again been actually helping one 
Naga clan to attack and destroy another. It seemed impossible to 
get Manipur to carry out honestly the orders of Government. The 
necessity of occupying the hills with a strong force as a permanent 
Measure was again discussed, and again a middle course was adopted. In 
November 1845 Captain Butler,(*) 
Principal Assistant of Nowgong, 
was deputed to the hills with a force and made a peaceable . pro- 
gress through the country, conciliating the tribes and mapping the 
topography. He succeeded in inducing the Chiefs to come in to meet 
him, and they even paid up their tribute in ivory, cloth, and spears. 


Butler’s Expedition, November 1845. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 1st June 1842, Noa, 10-13. 
Political Proceedings, 12th April 1843, Nos. 76-78. 


(2) Judicial Proceedings, 10th September 1844, No. 211. 
Political Proceedings, 16th November 1844, Nos. 73-76. 
Political Proceedings, 28th December 1844, Nos. 86-89. 
Political Proceedings, Ist February 1845, No. 146. 
Political Proceedings, 23rd May 1845, Nos. 69-72. 
Political Proceedings, 27th June 1845, Nos, 125-28. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 23rd May 1846, Nos. 30-31. 
Political Proceedings, 20th June 1846, Nos. 27-29. 
Political Proceedings, 19th September 1846, Nos. 18-19. 
Political Proceedings, 14th November 1846, Nos, 17-21. 
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The Chiefs told Captain Butler that they had no real control 
over their people, and had absolute authority only on the war-path. 
The different villages eagerly sought our protection, but it was only to 
induce us to exterminate their neighbours.. As soon as the expedition 
left the hills, the tribes recommenced their raids on the plains and on 
one another. Butler came to the conclusion that only a strong perma- 
nent post in the hills would effect any good. The Governor General’s 
Agent, however, preferred the plan 
of annual expeditions. In 1846-47 
Captain Butler again(!) visited the 
Angamis, and the same farce of agreements, oaths, and presents was gone 
through. As the result of this tour a road was opened from Mohung 
Dijooa to Samoogoodting, a new stockade and grain godowns were 
erected at Demapore, and a market established “at Samoogoodting. 
With reference to this last measure Captain Butler remarked that he had 
placed it in charge of a Sezawal named Bhogehand wth authority over 
the whole Angami tribe, because he had been ordered to do so, but he 
saw little chance of the villagers supplying the post voluntarily. 


Butler’s second Expedition, November 
1846-47, 


Bhogchand appears to have been a man of much personal bravery, 
Bhiogchaud! Deraehe with but little discretion. He had 

2 cal brought himself first to the notice 

of Government in 1847 through the bold and skilful manner in which he 
brought away a small party of Shan sepoys who had been set upon by 
overwhelming numbers of Nagas in the hills. He appeared from his 
nerve and fearlessness to be well qualified to hold charge of the new 
advanced post, and at first all went satisfactorily. As the first effect of 
its occupation over a thousand Nagas visited Nowgong to trade in 
1848. Unfortunately Bhogchand was not content to let well alone. He 
was ambitious of quelling by direct interference the internecine quarrels 
of the clans, and was constantly urging the establishment of advanced 
posts.(?) At length he sueceeded in ectting leave to place a guard in 
the village of Mozemah which was apprehensive of an attack from the 
neighbouring community of Konemah. Before he set out for this duty, 
some time in April 1549, a letter was received by him from one Huri 
Das, Cachan, calling himself a darogah of the Manipuri Government, 
saying that “ certain Angami Nagas” had attacked a Manipuri village, 
and calling on him to arrest’ the culprits.(°) Captain Butler, to whom 
the matter was referred, as no village of Angamis was named, told 
Bhogchand to go to Beremah, which was uear where Huri Das was 
supposed to be, to confer with him; but as Huri Das was a doubtful 
character, having been in Nowgong jail in 1843, on suspicion of 
having aerated Konemah to attack Mozemah, a rotenone was made 
to Manipur about him. Captain McCulloch, the Agent there, ebaee 





() Political Proceedings, 24th April 1847, Nos. 37-40. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd June 1848, Nos. 136- 38. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 17th June 1848, Nos. 97-99. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 171h November 1849, Nos. 156-71. 
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(18th May 1849) that Huri Das had certainly been in the 
employ of Manipur, but being sometime before suspected of mal- 
practices had been summoned to the capital, an order which he had 
evaded. Captain McCulloch suspected that Huri Das had himself 
instigated Konemah to attack Mozemah. He said there was no regular 
agent of Manipur on the Frontier. Lmissaries from the capital were 
sometimes sent out, but made no permanent stay. Bhogchand, neverthe- 
less, set out to meet Huri Das, taking Mozemah on his way. The two 
Chiefs of this village, Nilholy and Jubeclee, were .at feud about land, 
and Jubeelee had (it appeared) been aided by Cacharis sent by Huri 
Das. Nilholy, on the other hand, had been helped by the Konemah 
people. One of Jubeelee’s adherents had lately been killed. On 
Bhogehand’s arrival both Chiefs met him, and, in compliance with his 
orders, built the stockade for the new post. Bhogchaud then insisted 
on Nilholy’s pointing out those of his followers who had killed 
Jubeelee’s man, and when they were pointed out, he at once arrested the 
offenders. Nuilholy upon this left the village in dudgeon. Bhogchand, 
to be strictly impartial, next arrested seven Cacharis of Jubeelec’s 
party and disarmed them, and _ started to escort his captives to 
Samoogoodting. Bhogchand had a firm belicf in the prestige of a 
British constable, and conducted the whole of the proceedings exactly 
as he would have done those in a case of riot on the plains. The Nagas 
at first seem to have been stunned by what must have appeared to them 
his sublime audacity. But at night both parties, Nilholy’s and 
Jubcelee’s, united to attack him at Prephemah where he had encamped ; 
and his guard running away, Bhogchand fell pierced by spears. 
It was afterwards stated that he had neglected all ordinary precautions, 
disbelieving utterly in the possibility of the Nagas venturing to 
attack him. It was also asserted that he had not been altogether 
clean-handed in his dealings with the clans; but he was undoubtedly a 
brave man, and fell in attempting the impossible task of controlling a 
horde of savages with a handtul of nervous policemen, for the Shan 
sepoys who formed his guard were merely an armed police. 


The Governor General’s Agent now reported to Government that if 
we wished to recover our influence 
in the hills, we must systematically 
burn granarics and crops to enforce our demands for the surrender of 
those concerned in Bhogchand’s murder. This was the Manipuri plan, 
and the Nagas thought much better of them than of us. We marched 
up the hills, held big talks, and marched back again. No one could 
stand against us, it is true, but we never did much damage, all the 
same. The orders of Government on this affair were these :— 

The President in Council has learnt with much regret the failure of the 
endeavours which havo been so lone and perseveringly made to induce the Naga 
tribes to live quietly and peaceably, as evidenced by the deadly feuds reported still to 
exist among themselves, aud by the recent acts of actrucity committed by some of 
them upon officers and subjects of our Cfovernment. His Honor in Council is so 
strongly impressed with a conviction of the absolute necessity which exists for the 
adoption of the most stringent and decisive measures in regard to these barbarous 


Government orders an expedition. 
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tribes, in order to deter them from a repetition of these outrages upon our people, that 
he is willing to leave a very wide discretion in your (Captain Jenkin’s) hands as to 
the steps to be taken during the approaching cold season. 

The Government of India has certainly been always most averse to resort to 
such extreme measures, as burning villages, destroying crops, granaries, and the 
like ; and as respects these Naga tribes in particular, very great forbearance has been 
shewn. For some years a policy, entirely conciliatory in its character, has been 
adopted towards them; unceasing efforts have been made to induce them to live 
on terms of amity with each other, and to refrain from committing those horrible 
acts of cruelty to which they were known to be addicted. These efforts, however, 
seem unhappily to have been quite unproductive of any good result; and the recent 
murder of one of our police officers in the execution of his duty, followed up as it 
has been by a deliberate attack of ove of our frontier posts, in which two police sepoys 
have been killed, has rendered it imperatively necessary, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent in Council, that immediate and severe measures should be resorted to, in order 
to convince the tribes that such acts of outrages cannot be committed with impunity. 
His Honor in Council desires, however, that the officer who may be entrusted with 
the execution of such measures during the next few months should receive from 
yourself specific instructions for his guidance. The discretion which the Government 
is willing to place in your hands should not be delegated by you to others except on 
very emergent grounds, As far as it may be possible so to arrange, no village should 
be burnt, nor the crops of any village destroyed, except those which you may yourself 
point out to be so dealt with, in the event of a non-compliance by the clans to whom 
they belong, with the demands which you may consider it necessary to make upon 
thei for the surrender of those who are known to have been concerned in the recent 
attacks upon our subjects. 


An expedition was accordingly despatched(!) to avenge Bhogchand’s 
Vincent’s Expedition, November 1849, death, and plenary powers of oy net. 
burning, in case of armed resistance, 
were, under a liberal interpretation of the Government sanction, confided 
to it by the Governor General’s Agent. In December 1849 it set out, 
but the Officer in command fell ill. A friendly village which it 
occupied was burnt while the troops were attacking another not far off, 
and the detachment had to make a hurried retreat. The Nagas 
celebrated the occasion by a series of raids all round the border. 
Indications were not wanting that other tribes were becoming uneasy, 
and that vague feeling of trouble in the air well known to Frontier 
Officers began to make itself felt. Manipur was said to be fomenting 
disturbance by under-hand intrigue. Shans of various septs were 
wandering about the hills. The need of strong measures of repression 
was very clearly marked. 


Nearly all the local officers at this time considered that the only plan 
likely to succeed with the Angamis was boldly to enter their hills, loeate an 
officer in charge of them, enabic him to establish a chain of posts across 
the country, and give him an armed levy of 500 men to maintain order, 


Early in March 1850 Lieutenant Vincent returned to the hills, 
re-captured Mozemah(?) and burnt 
down part of Konemah. THe estab- 
lished himself in a stockade at Mozemah and remained there during the 


(‘) Political Proceedings, 22nd December 1849, No, 102. 
Political Proceedings, 19th April 1850, Nos. 277-97, 
Political Proceedings, 7th June 1850, Nos, 139-42, 


(7) Political Proceedings, 7th June 1850, Nos, 139-48, 


Vincent’s second Expedition, March 1850. 
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rains, punishing villages round about which had been concerned in out- 
rages, and receiving the submission of some of the Chiefs; but after 
holding his own for some months, the steady hostility of the Nagas 
became so formidable that he felt compelled to concentrate all his 
forces at Mozemah itself, and to call for assistance from the plains. 
Major Jenkins ordered up a strong force with guns, to march as 
soon as the road was fit.(1) Government approved of this, as Lieu- 
tenant Vincent was in danger; but pointed out how the situation 
falsified the sanguine predictions of the easy conquest of the hills in 
which some officers had indulged. It ordered that, after a blow had 
been struck, the Chiefs should be called together, and the position 
Government meant to hold towards them clearly explained. What this 
position should be it called on the Commissioner to report, suggesting 
at the same time that all the recent hostility had arisen from our in- 
terfering in the internal feuds of the tribes. 


Lieutenant Vincent submitted a very good report on his first and 
second expeditions, and on the whole Angami question. He 
showed that in every Angami village, there were two parties, one 
attached to the interest of Manipur and the other to the British, but 
each only working for an alliance to get aid in crushing the opposite 
faction. The hope of getting help from Manipur against us, and 
their inability to understand how Manipur was under our influence, 
had led to so much protracted fighting. Even now, though aid was not 
openly given by the Raja, no doubt Manipuris helped the tribes, and were 
found in the hills from time to time. The attacks on our villages, so 
far as could be traced, were always made by the Manipuri factions, and 
never by those who looked to us for alliance. Any English officer 
entering the hills and taking up his post ata Naga village was looked on 
merely as the ally of the Teppremah or Assamese faction, and not as the 
representative of any paramount power. Hence an officer establish- 
ing himself should take up an independent post and not locate himself in 
a Naga village. Besides the ‘ grand clans’ in each village, there were in 
each portion many sub-divisions adhering to one side or the other ; hence 
indiscriminate burnings of villages should be avoided as injuring friends 
as well as foes. 


Meantime in December 1850, the tenth Naga expedition left to 
Tenth Expedition, 1850. relieve Lieutenant Vincent. After 
; with difficulty capturing a strong 
Naga fort at Konemah and fighting a bloody battle against great 
masses of the tribes at Kekremah, the troops were eventually in 
March 1851(2) withdrawn from the hills. In 1851 no fewer than 
22 Naga raids were reported, in which 55 persons were killed, 10 
Raids of 1851 wounded, and 113 taken captive. 
, It is true only 3 of these raids 
were positively traced to Angamis, but they were most of them 
(‘) Political Proceedings, 20th December 1850, Nos. 298-313. 


(2) Politicai Proceedings, 13th June 1871, No. 97. 
Political Proceedings, lst August 1851, Nos, 117-18, 
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committed in North Cachar by Naga tribes who must almost certainly 
have been Angamis. 


Immediately after the capture of the stockade above Konemah the 
Commissioner of Assam submitted his 
views as to the future policy to be 
pursued towards the Angamis, He admitted that it was now practicable 
to withdraw our troops from the hills without detriment to our military 
reputation, but he feared that such quick withdrawal would involve 
the certain destruction of the friendly clan of Mozemah, unless the 
Manipuris, of whose secret aid to the hostile Nagas he entertained 
no doubt, could be restrained from aiding them further. If this could 
not be done, he apprehended that, after the annihilation of Jubeelee’s 
elan, which would be the last blow to our authority in the hills, the 
most daring outrages would be committed upon our villages throughout 
200 miles of frontier, as no system of defensive posts could possibly 
restrain an enemy to whom every mountain torrent was a highway, and 
no forests, however dense, were impassable. He also represented that, 
now that the leading traits of the Angami character had been ascer- 
tained, we might by gradual means take advantage of them to effect a 
progressive reform. ‘Though wild, bold, and ruthless, the savages we 
now knew were very intelligent and exceedingly anxious for traffic and 
gain. This disposition had hitherto manifested itself only in the trade 
they carried on in slaves, for obtaining which they committed most of 
their depredations, but recently they had commenced a more beneficial 
barter, exchanging articles of their own produce for the necessaries and 
luxuries to be obtained in our markets; and this spirit the Agent 
expected could be turned to a profitable account if our connection with 
them was not altogether stopped. He therefore suggested that the post 
at Mozemah should be retained experimentally for one year. 


Captain Butler, the Principal Assistant at Nowgong, recom- 
mended an entirely different course. He urged the immediate and 
complete abandonment of the hills, our interference with the internal 
feuds of the enemy having in his opinion proved a complete failure. 
Captain Butler stated that the Mozemah people had no further claims 
on our protection, having been reinstated in their village, and the forti- 
fied post of their enemies having been effectually destroyed. Lieutenant 


Vincent, the Junior Assistant, urged the policy of retaining our control 
over the hills. 


Aftera full consideration of these several proposals, the course recom- 
mended by Captain Butler was adopted by the President in Council, and 
the troops were directed to be withdrawn to Demapore, the friendly 
clan of Mozemah being offered the option of remaining at Mozemah, re- 
lying solely on their own strength, or of taking refuge in our territory. 


These orders were afterwards approved by the Governor General, 
Lord Dalhousie, in the following Minute of the 20th February 1851 :— 


I concur in the conclusion to which the Hon’ble the President in Council has come 
respecting the relations to be maintained with 
the Angami Navas, and consider that Hig 
Tonor has judged wisely in directing the withdrawal of the force which has been sent, 
aud of the pust which has been established in advance in that country, 


Policy now laid down—Non-interference. 


Lord Dalhousie’s Minute, 
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I dissent entirely from the policy which is recommended of what is called obtaining 
a control, that is to say, of taking possession of these hills, and of establishing our 
sovereignty over their savage inhabitants. Our possession could bring no profit to us, and 
would be as costly to us as it would be unproductive. ‘The only advantage which is 
expected from our having possession of the country by those who advocate the measure, is 
the termination of the plundering inroads which the tribes now make from the hills on 
our subjects at the foot of them. But this advantage may more easily, more cheaply, and 
more justly be obtained by refraining from all seizure of the territory of these Nagas, and 
by confining ourselves to the establishment of effective means of defence on the line of 
of our own frontier. 


I cannot, for a moment, admit that the establishment of such a line of frontier 
defence is impracticable. Major Jenkius describes the troops who compose the Militia 
and the Police as active, bold, and hardy. With such materials as these, there can be no 
impossibility, nor even difficulty, in establishing effective lines of frontier defence, if the 
plan is formed by Officers of capacity, and executed by Officers of spirit and judgment. 
This opinion is not given at random. The peace and security preserved on other portions 
of the frontier of this Empire, where the extent is greater and the neighbouring tribes 
far more formidable, corroborate the opinion I have given. 


As it is impolitic to contemplate the permanent possession of these hills, so it seems 
to me impolitic to sanction a temporary occupation of them. We have given our aid to 
the friendly tribe and replaced them in their villazes, We have destroyed the military 
works and have ‘‘ broken and disspirited”’ their enemies. I can see, therefore, no injustice 
or impropriety in leaving that tribe to maintain the ground which is now its own. 


Our withdrawal now, under the circumstances above described, when our power has 
been vindicated, our enemies dispersed, and our friends re-established, can be liable to no 
miisrepresentation, and can be attributed to no motive but the real one, namely, our desire 
to shew that we have no wish for territorial aggrandizement, and no designs on the 
independence of the Naga tribes. 


And as there is, in my judgment, no good reason against our withdrawing, so there 
are good reasons why we should withdraw. 


The position of the European Officer and of the troops during last season appeared 
to me far from satisfactory. I should be very reluctant to continue that state of things in 
another season, ‘The troops so placed are isolated ; they are dependent, as appears from 
Major Jenkins’ letter to Lieutenant Vincent, on the Naga tribes for their food, and for 
the carriage of supplies of every discription ; while Major Jenkins evidently has no great 
confidence that even the friendly tribe, for which we are doing all this, can be relied 
upon securely for supplying the food of the force which is fighting its battles. 


For these reasons I think that the advanced post should be withdrawn now, at the 
time of our success, and when we have executed all we threatened. Hereafter we should 
confine ourselves to our own ground ; protect it as it can and must be protected ; not 
meddle in the feuds or fights of these savages ; encourage trade with them as long as 
they are peaceful towards us; and rigidly exclude them from all communication either 
to sell what they have got, or to buy what they want if they should become turbulent 
or troublesome. 


These are the measures which are calculated to allay their natural fears of our 
aggression upon them, and to repel their aggression on our people. These will make 
thein feel our power both to repel their attacks and to exelude them from advantages they 
desire, far better, at less cost, and with more justice, than by aunexing their country 
openly by a declaration, or virtually by a partial occupation. 


With respect to the share the State of Manipur has borne in these transactions, I 
must observe, that the reasoning by which Major Jenkins is led to assume that Manipur 
has been abetting the Nagas is loose in the extreme. 


If, however, better proof of the fact be shown, and the complicity of Manipur 
either recently or hereafter shall be satisfactorily establised, there can be no difliculty ip 
dealing with it, 


In such case it would be expedient to remind the Rajah of Manipur that the 
existence of his State depends on a word from the Government of India ; that it will not 
suffer his subjects, either openly or secretly, to aid and abet the designs of the enemies of 
this Government ; and that if he does not at once control his subjects and prevent their 
recurreuce to any unfriendly acts, the word on which the existence of his State depends 
will be spoken, and its existence will be put an end to. 
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The increase of Police which is asked should be granted, and Major Jenkins should 
be desired to submit his scheme of frontier posts when it is prepared, together with a map 
showing its disposition. 

Tn conclusion I would observe that I have seen nothing in these papers to change 
the unfavourable opinion I expressed of the conduct of affairs relative to the Angami 
Nagas, as it appeared in the documents previously transmitted to me. 

In 1853(*) the Government consented to appoint a European Officer 

; to the charge of North Cachar, to 

ohne to check Nagas from jy otect our villages there from the 

. inroads of the wilder tribes, and 

soon after the tract held by Tularam’s sons was annexed in conse- 

quence of their fighting with the Nagas, Lord Dalhousie remarking that 

he would rather have nothing to do with these jungles, but to occupy 
the country was in this instance better than to let it alone. 


In 1854 a Manipuri force invaded the Angami Hills, and twenty- 
two villages sent deputies to beg our interference and protection. 
But the Government now hold that it was not justified in calling upon 
Manipur to abstain from working its will among these tribes, as they 
were not under our protection. 


The repeated efforts of the local Officers to induce Government to 
take once more a direct part in hill management were sternly repressed. 
The line of out-posts which it had 
been proposed to occupy was con- 
tracted. Punitive expeditions for reeent outrages were discouraged 
unless the punishment could be inflicted with certainty and at once. 
Nothing that occurred beyond the outskirts of our mhabited villages 
was to receive any attention. Demapore was abandoned. Borpathar 
became our most advanced guard. The Officer stationed in North 
Cachar was strictly charged to look upon the Angamis “as persons 
living beyond the jurisdiction of the British Government.” For years 
raids went on, which our frontier posts proved quite unable to check. 
North Cachar suffered most from the effects of this pohey. Here the 
frontier line was always matter of doubt, and the presumption under 
the current policy was, that any village attacked lay beyond the 
boundary. At one time it was proposed by the local Officers, almost 
despairingly, to abandon North Cachar itself, as there seemed to be no 
hope of effectually protecting it without the employment of means 
which the Government would not sanction. 


Persistence in policy of non-interference. 


The Supreme Government was not, however, to be moved from its 
resolve, even though the Court of Directors expressed a strong opinion 
that the policy of absolute withdrawal would only encourage the tribes 
to advance, and become more positively aggressive. The Directors 
would have preferred the plan of settling between our villages and the 
Nagas colonies of Kookies and other self-reliant races as buffers—a 
plan of which some trial had already been made. ‘They suggested 


(*‘) Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, Nos. 74-98, 
Judicial Proceedings, 23rd March 1854, Nos. 166-72, 
Judicial Proceedings, 18th November 1852, Nu, 125. 
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also the enlistment of Angamis in the military police. This last idea 
had also been tried without much success. The hillmen could not be 
induced to remain long under discipline; of 37 Angami recruits the 
average service proved to be only eight months. 


The non-interference policy was maintained, and the raids went on, 
until at length(1) in 1862 the Commissioner was constrained to report :— 


It is not creditable to our Government that such atrocities should recur annually 
with unvarying certainty, and that we should be powerless alike to protect our subjects 
or to punish the aggressors. It is quite certain that our relations with the Nagas could 
not possibly be on a worse footing than they are now. The non-interference policy is 


excellent in theory, but Government will probably be inclined to think that it must be 
abandoned. 


A new Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Cecil Beadon) had then 


Con’ peace succeeded to office, and he reviewed 
SNe etree afresh the whole question of the 
treatment of these tribes. He dissented from the policy of interdicting 


them from trade, which had of late years been usual. I1t was, he 
thought, not only unsound in itself, but it was a policy which, in regard 
to a country situated as is that of the Angami Nagas, it was impossible 
to carry out. He directed that an Officer subordinate to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong should be placed in immediate communi- 
cation with the Nagas. The Chiefs on the border were to be informed 
that Government looked to them to be responsible for the good 
behaviour of their villages, and annual stipends for this Police duty would 
be paid to them so long as they performed it well. Written agreements 
were to be taken to this effect and annnal presents interchanged. The 





(+) The following are the references to the official correspondence between 1854 and 
1861 :— 
Judicial Procecdings, 29th April 1854, Nos. 743-749. 
Judicial Proceedings, llth May 1854, No. 149. 
Judicial Proceedings, 15th June 1854, Nos. 210-212, 
Revenue Proceedings, 26th January 1854, Nos. 4-5. 
Judicial Proceedings, 12th April 1855, No. 155, 
Judicial Proceedings, 17th May 1855, No. 215. 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th July 1855, Nos. 56-61. 
Judicial Proceedings, 20th September 1855, No. 193. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th September 1855, Nos. 399-400, 
Judicial Proceedings, 7th January 1856, Nos. 186-189. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th March 1856, Nos. 239-210, 
Judicial Proceedings, 15th May 1856, Nos. 165-168. 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th June 1856, Nos. 158-159. 
Judicial Proceedings, 15th May 1856, Nos. 188-189, 
Judicial Proceedings, 5th July 1856, Nos. 185-187. 
Judicial Proceedings, 18th September 1856, No. 266. 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th December 1856, Nos, 120-121. 
Judicial Proceedings, 9th April 1857, Nos. 100-101. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th August 1857, Nos. 171-173. 
Judicial Proceedings, 31st December 1857, Nos, 180-181. 
Judicial Proceedings, 15th July 1858, Nos. 450-452, 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th Jannary 1859, No. 86. 
Judicial Proceedings, 14th April 1859, No. 45. 
Political Proceedings, 14th April 1859, Nos, 13-14. 
Revenne Proceedings, 17th November 1852, No. 3. 
Revenue Proceedings, 3rd May 1860, Nos. 9-10. 
Political Proceedings, April 1861, Nos. 4-5, 
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Officer to be appointed to this duty was further ordered to decide any 
disputes voluntarily referred to him, but not to interfere in internal 
affairs, at any rate for the present. Some delay occurred in bringing 
this policy into actual operation, owing to official changes among the 
local officers and the successive representations of conflicting views. 
It came, however, in the course of the next year or two to be recognised 
that there. were the following three distinct lines of policy open, and 
each had its defenders :—(*) 


(1.) We might abandon North Cachar and all the hill tracts 
inhabited by Nagas, and strictly enforce the non-interfer- 
ence policy of 1551. 


(2.) We might advance into the hills, place special officers in 
charge, and maintain them there by force of arms. 


(3.) We might, while confining ourselves to the plains, cultivate 
political relations with the neighbouring clans and_ bring 
their Chiefs into stipendiary police relations to ourselves. 
(This was Sir Cecil Beadon’s original scheme of 1862.) 


Nothing decisive was done for over two years or until further 
raids in March and April 1866 forced upon Government a definite 
settlement of the question. Lieutenant Gregory, an officer of much 
tact and energy, was at that time in charge of North Cachar, and 
he reported that, unless he were allowed to adopt more vigorous 
measures than were permitted to his predecessors, he could not guarantee 
the safety of his Sub-Division. Still the Commissioner, possibly be- 
cause he saw no alternative between absolute conquest and absolute 
non-interference, proposed to abandon the whole hill tract to its fate; 
or at least to close the DwaArs to all Naga trade; and it became neces- 
sary for the Lieutenant-Governor to give decisive orders. Sir Cecil 
Beadon insisted accordingly on a fair trial being given to the policy 
sketched out by him in 1862, remarking that if the pelicy indicated 
in 1562 had been carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
there was every reason to suppose these outrages would not have oc- 
curred. Two years and a half had been allowed to elapse, and nothing 
had yet been done to give effect to the orders of Government, and 
though these orders were peremptorily repeated in a subsequent letter, 
dated 30th July 1863, they had apparently received no attention what- 
ever. The proposal to recede before these wild tribes and fall back 
from their neighbourhood whenever they chose to annoy us, was one 
which the Lieutenant-Governor could not for a moment entertain. The 
practical effect of such a measure would be that in the course of a few 
years Assam would be divided amongst the Bhutias, Abors, Nagas, 
Garos, Mishmis, and other wild tribes; for exposed as Assam is on 
every side, if petty outrages were to be followed by withdrawal of our 


frontier, we should very speedily find ourselves driven out of the pro- 
vince, 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, June 1865, Nos, 9-11. 
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In reply to this the Commissioner entered into an elaborate review 
ae Noh paar of our position in regard to North 
ate: aa thie Hills, ore bee an Cachar and the Nagas, denying that 
he was himself decidedly averse to 
taking a more direct control of the country. He, however, pointed 
out that the democratic nature of the tribal arrangements among the 
Angamis, the infinite divisions and disputes existing even in a single 
village, rendered it impossible to hope for success from the policy of 
conciliation ab extra proposed by the Government. He admitted that no 
system of frontier military defence that could be devised would secure 
perfect immunity from raids. A country void of roads, void of sup- 
plies,—a country of interminable hills, of vast swamps covered with 
dense forest, save where here and there a speck in the ocean of wilder- 
ness reveals a miserable Mikir or Cachari clearance, could not possibly 
be defended at every point against a foe for whom hill and swamp and 
forest are resources rather than obstacles. From 1854 to 1865 there 
had been nineteen Angami raids, in which 232 British subjects had 
been killed, wounded, or carried off. Ninety-two of these unfortunates 
had been so lost during three years (1854-56), when a chain of ont- 
posts was in existence from Borpathar to Assaloo connected by roads 
which were regularly patrolled. ‘At most we should be able to keep 
the raids of such savages below a certain maximum, and prevent their 
extension to settled districts.’ The settlement of a trade blockade, 
the Commissioner maintained, was advantageous when it could be made 
practically complete, and so far as it was complete ; but none of these 
schemes would secure the peace of the frontier. They had all been 
tried and found wanting. If Government were prepared to consider a 
more advanced policy he was ready to show how it could best be carried 
out. He would depute a specially qualified Officer to proceed with a 
force of not less than 200 men, and effect a permanent lodgment in 
the country at a point most convenient for keeping open communication 
and procuring supplies. This Officer would then invite the Chiefs to 
submit themselves to us. Those who agreed would, as a token of sub- 
mission, pay an annual tribute, and in return receive our aid and _ pro- 
tection; while those who refused would be told that we would leave 
them to themselves so long as they kept the peace towards us and those 
who submitted themselves to us. 


The Commissioner now suggested that Lieutenant Gregory should 
occupy Samoogoodting, the post formerly held by Bhogchand Darogha, 
in the way above described. The following was Lieutenant Gregory’s 
own idea of how his operations should be conducted :— 


He was totally averse to any attempt to subdue the country. It could only be done 
at great expense, and would require a strong force to hold it. It would be further em- 
barking on an unknown sea, for we knew nothing of the tribes beyond the Anganiis, ex- 
cept that they are fierce and warlike ; so that it would be well our acquaintance with 
them should be made gradually and peacefully, which it is most certain would not be 
the case if we began by annexing them the Angami country vi e¢ armis, 

He would advance step by step, yearly opening outa good road as he went, never 
getting in advance of the road, and never in advance of ground he was not sure of, until 
he reached the very centre of the most thickly-populated part of the country. There, 
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clear of any village but that of his own hewers of wood and drawers of water, on the 
slopes of what is described as a most beautiful country, fertile to a degree, finely wooded 
with oak and beech and fir, and well watered, he would build the permanent station. 


The way in which the Lieutenant-Governor received these proposals 
will be best seen by the following 
extract from his letter to the 
Government of India in regard(!) to them :— 


In regard to the policy to be pursued towards the Angami Nagas, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is clearly of opinion that the abandonment of the position we held previously to 
1854, and the withdrawal of our line of frontier posts to the left bank of the Dhunsiri is 
proved, by the events which have since occurred, to have been a grave mistake, and _ that 
the only course left us consistently with’ the duty we owe to the inhabitants of the 
adjoining frontier districts as well as to the Angami Nagas themselves, who are torn by 
intestine feuds for want of a government, and unable to exercise any general self- 
control, or to restrain independent action on the part of any village or even of a section of 
any of the numerous villages inhabited by the tribe, is to re-assert ovr authority over 
them, and bring them under a system of admiuistration suited to their circumstances, 
and gradually to reclaim them from habits of lawlessness to those of order and 
civilization. 

These Angami Nagas are frequently mentioned in the correspondence of late years as 
independent Nagas, and a distinction is made between the tract they inhabit and British 
territory, as if the former were not included in the latter. But for this distinction there 
is no real ground. Tho treaties with Burmah and Manipur recognize the Patkoi and 
Burrail ranges of hills running in a continuous line from the sources of the Dehing in 
the extreme east of Assam to those of the Dhunsiri in North Cachar as the boundary 
between those countries and British India. There is no intermediate independent terri- 
tory, and while the wild tribes who inhabit the southern slopes of those ranges are sub- 
ject to Burmah and Manipur, those who inhabit the northern slopes are subject to the 
British Government. These latter, including the Angami Nagas, are independent only 
in the sense that the British Government has refrained from reducing them to practical 
subjection, and has left them, except at occasional intervals, entirely to themselves ; but 
they have never enjoyed or acquired political or territorial independence ; and it is clearly 
open to the British Government in point of right, as it is incumbent on it in good policy, 
to exercise its sovereign power by giving them the benefit of a settled administration. 


This is the course advocated by all the local authorities, and it is the one which the 
Tientenant-Governor strongly recommends as the only means of establishing peace in 
this part of the frontier, and of putting an end to the atrocities which have prevailed 
more or less for the last thirty years, and whicha policy of non-interference and purely 
defensive action is now found to be wholly inadequate to prevent. Even if the richt of 
the British Government were less clear than it is, the existence on its border of a savage 
and turbulent tribe, unable to restrain its members from the commission of outrages, 
given up to anarchy, and existing only asa pest and nuisance to its neighbours, would 
justify the Government in the adoption of any measures for bringing it under subjection 
and control. 


The Lieutenant-Governor therefore proposes to direct Lieutenant Gregory to remove 
, his head-quarters from Assaloo* to Samoo- 

North Cachar. goodting, to abolish Assaloo as a sub-division, 
apportioning a part among the districts of South Cachar, the Cossya and Jynteah 
Hills, and Nowgong, and constituting the remainder lying on the right bank of the 
Dhuusiri, together with the Angami Naga Hills and the country on both banks of 
the River Doyeng (a tributary of the Dhunsiri) a separate district, to be administered by 
Lientenant Gregory as Deputy Commissioner, under the direct orders of the Com- 
missioner, and no longer dependent on the District of Nowgong. 


The orders of the Government of India thereon were as follows :-— 


With reference to various passages of your letter under reply, indicating a desire 
to bring the whole country of the Angami 
Nagas at. once under the subjection of the 
British Government, I am desired to observe that such a policy is more than the local 


The Bengal Government proposal. 


Orders of the Government of Indin. 





(‘) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos, 133-34, 
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officers recommend, or the Government of India is prepared to sanction. Colonel 
Hopkinson appears to agree entirely in Lieutenant Gregory’s proposals, and the only 
instance in which the latter officer comtemplates any assertion of actual authority over 
the Nagas is that of the villagers of Samoogoodting who are said to have been always 
friendly to us, and to be really anxious for our re-occupation of their territory. 
Lieutenant Gregory’s object is, from his position at Samoogoodting and by the exhibi- 
tion to the other Nagas of the kindly relations subsisting between the Samoogoodting 
people and himself, gradually to win the confidence and friendship of the neighbouring 
villages, and so, village by village, to bring the whole Naga country under control, 
but he deprecates strongly any attempt todo this by force, he is ‘totally averse to any 
attempt to subdue the country.’ This, I am to intimate, is the policy which commends 
itself to the approval of the Governor General in Council. 


Lieutenant Gregory may take up the proposed position at Samoogoodting, and do his 
best by tact and good manugement, supported by a moderate display of physical force, to 
bring that portion of the hill tract adjacent to the plains into order. He will remember 
that our main object in having any dealings with the hill people is to protect the low 
lands from their incursions. Instead, therefore, of exerting himself to extend our rule 
into the interior, he will rather refrain from such a course. Subject to this general prin- 
ciple, his line of action may advantageously be left in great measure to his own good 
judgment. A conciliatory demeanour will of course be indispensable, and perhaps the 
expenditure of a little money to leading men will be useful. When conciliation fails, 
punitive measures will not be shruok from. In some instances a blocade of the passes, 
so as to exclude the offending tribe or village from our bazaars, may be attended with good 
results. Butin all cases the great point will be to select a penalty suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular affair. Where roads are necessary, they must be con- 
structed in a simple and inexpensive mauner, just sufficient for the opening of the 
country to the extent actually required. 

Should the plan thus sketched succeed, and the hillmen be gradually reclaimed to 
our rule and civilised, without much cost to the British Treasury in the process, it will 
be a good work well accomplished. But His Excellency in Council cannot admit that 
we ure bound to attempt more in their behalf than the resources of the empire can 
reasonably afford. 


The Secretary of State cordially approved of all that had been done. 


It will be seen that the Supreme Government gave no sanction to a 
gradual occupation of the Naga Hills, such as the Commissioner certainly 
contemplated, and the Bengal Government desired, but merely allowed the 
establishment of a strong central station, the officer in charge of which was 
to endeavour to maintain cunciliatory intercourse with the Nagas.(') 


It is not necessary to enter into a detailed statement of the mode 

in which the arrangements thus 
approved were carried out. Lieute- 
nant Gregory was ordered to estab- 
lish himself at Samongoodting, Assaloo, in North Cachar, was aban- 
doned, save by a small Police guard. A road was opened from 
Demapore to the new station. A compact force of 150 Police, all 
hillmen and well armed, was placed at Lieutenant Gregory’s disposal. 
Large discretionary powers were entrusted to him of proceeding sum- 
marily against villages concerned in any gross outrage, and a rough 


Lieutenant Gregory occupies Samoo- 
goodting. 





() Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 113-14. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1867, Nos. 109-12. 
Judicial Proceedings, October 1866, Nos. 56-57. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 69-140 
Judicial Proceedings, May 1866, Nos. 8-11 & 127, 
Judicial Proceedings, July 1866, Nos. 97-98. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1867, Nos. 143-145. 
Judicial Proceedings, October 1867, Nos, 139-41. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1868, Nos, 185-187. 
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system of judicial procedure was laid down. _The Manipuris were not 
to be allowed any longer to make retaliatory expeditions into the Naga 
Hills. Measures to redress any outrages committed by Angamis in 
Manipur were to be taken in concert “with Lieutenant Gregory. This 
was not, of course, to prevent Manipuri troops from following up and 
punishing any marauding party they fell in with in their own “territory. 
All Angami Nagas visiting the plains of Assam were to be furnished 
with passes, by ‘Lieutenant Gregory, as they passed through Samoo- 
goodting, where they were also to leave their spears.* 

At the very time of the change of policy thus inaugurated, in 
January 1866, the Nagas of the 
village of Razepemah cut up a Mikir 
village in North Cachar. In March Lieutenant Gregory made a dash 
with a little force of Police and burnt Razepemah to the ground. In 
June the Razepemah men, to retrieve their honour, made a raid and 
butchered twenty-six Mikirs in the village of Sergamcha. The rains 
prevented any immediate steps being taken to avenge this outrage. 
But it was determined that, as soon as Lieutenant Gregory had fairly 
established himself in the hills, a salutary lesson should be given to the 
Razepemah community, while an amnesty for the past was extended to 
all others. This was accordingly done. Razepemah was levelled to the 
ground ; its lands declared barren and desolate for ever ; and its people, 
on their making complete submission, were distributed throughout other 
communities. 

The occupation of Samoogoodting was followed by the opening 
of a school and dispensary, the extension of trade and construction 
of roads to the plains. A plan was also sanctioned of receiving at 
Samoogoodting residentiary delegates from the various communities, 


Razepemah raids. 





* The boundaries of the District of the ‘ Naga Hills’’ were thus fixed in 1867 :— 
Eastern Boundary.—The “ Doyeng” or “ Rengmah”’ river. 


Northern Bonundary.—A line from the confluence of the “ Doyeng’’ and 
“ Dhunseery” river along the ‘“ Dhunseery” for a distance of six miles, thence up the 
“« Nambar” Nulla to its source and across country to a point on the “ Doeegooroong”’ 
Nulla, thence along it northwards for a distance of 74 miles, from which point it takes a 
due westerly course across to a point on the ‘“ Kolleeanee” river along which it runs for a 
distance of 28 miles. 

Southern Oe line along the crest of the Burrail range from the source of 
the “ Rengmah” or “ Doyeng”’ river to the small western feeder at the source of the 
ye Dhunseery” ‘vere 

Western Boundary. A line from the crest of the “Burrrail” range down the 

“Dhunseery ”’ river for 2 distance of 26 miles, thence across the Hills to a point on the 
“ Loongteng ’’ river and along it to its confluence with the “ Doyeng ” river ; across the 
Hills to “ Gungah Ghat” on the “ Kopilee’’ rivers ; and along it to the junction of the 
“ Kopilec” and “ Doyeng’’ rivers ; along the Kopilee for three miles, from whence in an 
east by south direction it extends for eight miles to a point three miles east of 
“ Decklem,” thence in a N. N. FE. direction crossing the “ Longboomlong,” “ Ranga Jan,” 
“ Long-koi Noi,” and “ Dikreng-kong’’ Nullah, toa point on the “ Kakee- Noi” which 
form the boundary till its confluence with the ‘ Tereh Tangsoh Jan,” from which point 
with a semicircular line it touches the “Jumoona’” Nuddeo about a mile above the 
confluence of the “ Boorecgunga”’ with the “Jumoona,” which forms the boundary to 
the “ Sessah Jan’? Nullah, from whence it crosses ‘the “Mecekir” and ‘ Rengmah’’ 
Naga Hills in a northerly dircetion till strikes the “ Kolleeanee”’ river. 
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to whom small stipends were allowed for acting as interpreters and 
messengers to their respective clans. 


The permanent establishment of a British Officer in the Angami 
Internecine feuds of the tribes. Naga country ‘ had the effect for 4 
time of stopping the annual raids 
upon British territory, and the tours of Gregory and his successor Captain 
Butler greatly extended our knowledge of the tribes and convinced 
them of the peaceable character of our intentions towards them. The 
Naga question was not however yet by any means finally settled. More 
intimate relations with the hillmen revealed more clearly than ever 
the wretched state of inter-tribal warfare which prevailed. 


Fresh complications also speedily arose with reference to the Manipur 
boundary and the interference of that State in certain parts of the hills. 
The boundary laid down in 1842 had been in 1867 re-asserted by the Gov- 
ernment, but was little regarded by Manipur. Moreover, as our officers 
were prohibited from directly controlling the independent Nagas within 
the limits of the Hills District, the assertion of such a boundary line 
merely prevented Manipur from retaliatory raids on what was nominally 
British territory, while the Nagas had no scruples in violating that of 
Manipur. This furnished a standing excuse for Manipuri reprisals. 
Manipur also objected to the line as robbing it of villages that had 
for years paid willing tribute. The Administration Report for the 
Hills District for 1863-69 noted the progress of survey operations in 
the Naga country, the difficulty of procuring supplies and carriage, and 
the pressing importance of one demarcating the boundary between 

Manipur and the Naga Hills. The 

Bho et p Ur DoUn eae Y laee One Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Grey) 
was doubtful as to the advisability of pushing on regular survey oper- 
ations at the present stage, but agreed in the necessity of settling 
the boundary question. The leading Naga villages of Konemah and 
Mozemah had complained of attempts made by Manipur to levy contri- 
butions, and it was clear that, if raids were to be avoided, such inter- 
ference with the Nagas within the Hills District must cease. The 
Government of India concurred in this view, holding that as we had 
resolved on avoiding encroachment from our side upon the Naga com- 
munities, Manipur also must be restricted to the limits laid down hy 
Gordon and Biggs in 1841-42. Captain Butler, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Hills District, and Dr. Brown, Political Agent at Manipur, 
accordingly met in the cold weather of 1869-70 and endeavoured to 
trace out the boundary line. They differed, however, in opinion as to 
the position of part of it, and it was decided to appoint a Boundary 
Commissioner to go over the ground again and settle all disputed points. 
Into the details of his enquiry it is not necessary to enter. The 
boundary was, after much correspondence, eventually settled in July 
1872. The line of 1842 was maintained in all essential points so far 
as it was clearly identified. A few villages on the dividing ridge of the 
water-pent, over which Manipur had acquired supremacy, were demar- 
cated as belonging to that State ; and from the termination of the line 
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of 1842, at a point called the Telizo Peak, eastward the watershed of the 
main line of hills which divide the affluents of the Brahmaputra from 
those of the Irrawaddy as far as the Patkoi Pass was declared to be the 
limit of Manipur on its northern frontier. The Naga Hills District 
was advanced to march with the boundary of Manipur as thus deter- 
mined. The Kookie colonies on the Langting (of which we shall hear 
more in connection with North Cachar) were brought within(') the 
limits of the Naga Hills District—a measure rendered necessary by their 
having commenced a course of active hostilities against certain Naga 
villages. Manipur afterwards objected to the boundary, but its objec- 
tions were overruled. 


Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner,* whose title was in 1872 
changed to that of Political Agent, had for some time past been urging 
upon Government the adoption of a bolder policy with reference to these 
tribes.(?) He begged to be allowed to step in as authoritative arbiter 
between the clans, believing that he could with a moderate show of 
force support his position and reduce the refractory to order. 
The Bengal Government was not 
unwilling to allow Butler to try 
the effect of mediation in stopping feuds between hostile villages, 
but neither the Local nor the Supreme Government was as yet prepared 
to undertake the complete administration of the Naga Hills. In March 
1871, when reporting on raids said to have been committed by Nagas 
in Manipur, Captain Butler had offered to assume the direct manage- 
ment of the tribes, if a moderate increase were made in his armed 
Police. In forwarding this report Colonel Hopkinson, the Commissioner, 
wrote :— 


Captain Butler presses for a bolder policy. 


Before embarking on such an enterprize, I must say I would prefer to push non- 
interference to the utmost verge of forbearance, though it may be that I hardly hope for 
any other advantage from it than may result from the conviction it is likely sooner or 
later to bring, that interference is unavoidable, and being unavoidable, that a thorough 
business should be made of it when once it is taken in hand. 


It is certain that our actual position with respect to the Naga tribes is most unsatis- 
factory, and that the complications arising from it are increasing in seriousness and 
magnitude. The prevention of their raids into North Cachar is no longer our chief 
concern, There is first the much greater difficulty, as this letter shows, that has arisen 
in keeping the peace between the Angamis and the Manipuris. I am satisfied that the 
Manipuris will spare no intrigue that may serve to foment disturbances along the 
boundary, to the recent settlement of which they have shown themselves so much averse, 
and, apart from their possible intrigues, they seem to have a right to attach responsibility 
for the conduct of those tribes over whom we refuse to allow them control. * * * 


* A son, I believe, of the Butler mentioned above. 


(*) The correspondence regarding the Naga-Manipur boundary is as follows :— 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1869, Nos. 96 to 99 and 136 to 141. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1870, Nos. 141 to 159. 

Judicial Proceedings, November 1870, Nos. 192 to 198. 

Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 12 to 26. 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1872, Nos. 76 and 77. 

Judicial Proceedings, July 1872, Nos. 237 to 242. 

Judicial Proceedings, January 1873, Nos. 159 to 161 and 223 and 224. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1873, Nos. 31 to 34. 


Judicial Proceedings, February 1871, Nos. 278 to 282. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1871, Nos, 225 and 256. 


(?? 


—_ 
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I very much fear that affairs cannot remain as they now are, and that we shall be 
obliged to decide shortly whether we are to advance to the occupation of Naga Hills, or 
retire, letting the Manipuris complete the conquest of the Angamis on their side, and 
on ours withdrawing our frontier toa safe distance from the incursions of the tribes. 
As to the adoption of this latter course, I would only say that it seems like an abandon- 
ment of our duty, and that it is uncertain whether, even in a remote province like 
Assam, we could afford to make so great an exhibition of our weakness, Neither, may 
I add, would such a measure of retreat be very easy of execution, nor the cost of execut- 
ing it inconsiderable so long as a line of frontier would have to be guarded. 


On the other hand, I see no reason to doubt the feasibility of the occupation and 
thorough reduction to our control of the whole of the country by the same means as were 
successfully employed under the same circumstances in the Khasi Hills some forty . years 
ago. With a fine body of infantry properly posted in it, strong supports below, and a 
good military road traversing the entire country, there would probably be very soon an 
end of the Naga, as there has been an end of Khasi difficulty, and I am much mistaken 
if it will ever be perfectly solved in any other way.(*) 

In a subsequent letter Colonel Hopkinson asserted that the Govern- 
ment of India, by directing Lieutenant Gregory, on establishing himself 
at Samoogoodting, to refrain from any attempt to extend our direct rule, 
had entirely changed the character of the advance then contemplated 
by the local authorities. True, raiding upon the plains had for the time 
been stopped, but lawless violence was as rife as ever in the hills, and 
might at any moment spread over into the plains. 


The Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Campbell, after much deli- 
beration, came to the conclusion that the only satisfactory plan of 
dealing with the Naga tribes was to bring about gradually the establish- 
ment of political control and influence over them without any assertion 
of actual government. He _ pro- 
posed that this control should extend 
to the introduction of a sort of political police over the tribes. We 
were no longer to refuse to arbitrate between hostile clans, but to 
accept the position and, if need be, to enforce our awards. The Political 
Agent was to be removed to a more central site and authorised to keep 
the peace of tke hills by the exercise of his influence, and if need be by 
the display of force. To enable him to give effect to this policy, extensive 
explorations were proposed, and the clear definition of boundary lines 
and local limits was postulated as essential to any proper working of 
the scheme. These views were in their broad outlines eventually 
accepted hy the Supreme Government.(?) The weaker villages very soon 
began to show a desire to place themselves under our protection, and, 
although raids by one clan upon another continued to be reported, no 
hostility to the British officers was anywhere manifested. 


In February 1874 the Naga THills were made over to the charge of 
the newly-appointed Chief Commissioner of Assam. 


It has been stated above that from the Telizo Peak eastward 
the watershed between the aflluents 
of the Brahmaputra and Irrawaddy 
was to be the boundary of Manipur on the north. In December 1872 


Major Godwin-Austen was deputed to explore this boundary up to the 
Patkei Pass, 


Sir G, Campbell’s views of policy. 


Survey operations in the Itills. 








(*) Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 12-16. 
Judicial Proceedings, October 1871, Nos. 205-207, 


(°) Letter to Bengal, No. 1661, dated 24th July 1873. 
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The result of the expedition was not altogether satisfactory. The 
actual demarcation of the line was carried up to the Teliza Peak, and a 
considerable area of unknown country was surveyed. But beyond 
Telizo Peak it was found impossible to proceed with the demarcation. 
The Manipuris threw every obstruction in the way of the party, and 
the want of labour made further advance hopeless. It was not even 
decided in what direction the boundary would lie. Two distinct ranges, 
a considerable distance apart, inclosed between them the broad valley 
of the Lanier. ‘These ranges were traced for some distance in a north- 
easterly direction, and named, respectively, the Kopamedza and Saramethi 
mountains. The latter and more southerly range was apparently 
the more considerable, and the presumption was that the boundary line 
would lie along its watershed. Major Godwin-Austen was of opinion 
that the Lanier river maintained a northerly source, and emerged from 
the Naga country as the Dikkoo which flows past Seebsaugor into ihe 
Brahmaputra. But it was possible, on the other hand, that the Lanier 
and Dikkoo might be separate rivers, and that the Lanier might be, 
in fact, an affluent of the Irrawaddy. The question involved was one of 
considerable importance. If it turned out that the northern range was, 
in fact, the watershed dividing the affluents of the Brahmaputra from 
those of the Irrawaddy, and if we determined to adhere to that watershed 
as the boundary, Manipur would be at liberty to annex the whole 
tract of Naga country lying between the two ranges, and to confine 
us to a narrow strip running up the eastern bank of the Doyeng 
and along the southern frontier of the Scebsaugor District. (*) 


For the settlement of this question it was accordingly arranged 
that a survey party under Captain Badgley should, in the cold weather 
of 1873-74, follow up the work begun by Major Godwin-Austen. The 
main object of the expedition was to trace the Lanier either to some 
pointin the Saramethi range or northwards into the Dikkoo. No 
honndary was to be demareated. In view of the great concession to 
Manipur which would be involved in’ the acceptance of the Kopa- 
medza range, Government was anxious to obtain accurate information 
without pledging itself by any demarcation. Captain Butler and 
Captain Badgley were ordered to collect all the information they could, 
and meanwhile to avoid any reference to the British boundary. The 
boundary when laid down would be between Manipur and_ the 
Nagas, not between Manipur and British territory. How far we 
might choose to extend our frontier southwards was a matter for further 
consideration and had nothing to do with Manipur, 


With these instructions the party started from Kohimah on the 
Ist of January 1574, and a successful exploration was made. The 
Tianicr was followed up to the village of Thetchuma (latitude 25° 50° 
longitude 94° 49°), where it was met. by an equally Jarge river ee 
from the north north- east, bent round in its course, and made for 
point in the Saramethi range some 12 miles south-west of ve 
Sarametht Peak. The Lanier therefore was an affluent of the 
lrrawaddy, and the epee range was the actual watershed. 


(1) Assain Proe celine evenarecn March, July and August 1875, 
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It remained to be seen where the Dikkoo rose. As the Chief 
Jommissioner of Assam pointed out there seemed to be no area left 
for that river to drain.* But this question could not be solved 
during the season. The party succeeded in surveying 2,000 miles 
of new country, and returned to Samoogoodting on the 23rd March, 
after two brushes with the Nagas, who turned out in some force to 
attack, and were driven off with some loss. These small affairs 
however caused little anxiety. The Chief Commissioner expressed. 
regret that the necessity for hostilities should have arisen. But he 
seemed to think the village feuds of the Nagas made such encounters 
inevitable, and he was rather disposed to attach fresh value to the 
expedition on account of its having been “ strong enough to defy 
opposition.” The result he believed would be to lessen the chance of 
such affairs in future. The military force attached to the expedition 
consisted of 70 men of the 43rd Native Infantry. 


Meanwhile a survey party under Major Lance had been demarcat- 
ing the southern boundary of the Seebsaugor District. The line to be 
laid down was to be the limit of our civil jurisdiction; and the broad 
principle on which Major Lance was working was the distinction of the 
lowlands from the hills. He had met with considerable difficulties from 
the nature of the ground, and had only succeeded in determining ten 
miles of the boundary out of a total length of 120 miles. In the 
summer of 1874, the Chief Commissioner suggested that this boundary 
survey should be discontinued. There was, he thought, no necessity for 
an immediate demarcation, and there were many reasons against it. He 
proposed therefore the merging of the boundary survey in the general 
survey of the country lying south and east of Seebsaugor and Luckim- 
pore. It would be time enough to fix the boundary of our civil 
jurisdiction where we knew something of the country. Meanwhile the 
unexplored tract might be opened up by two parties starting—the one 
from Samoogoodting, and other from Jeypur, and working to meet one 
another. Such an exploration could not fail to discover the source of 
the Dikkoo and fill in the gap between the Seebsaugor frontier and the 
lately surveyed portion of the Naga Hills. 


The suggestion was approved. It was decided that Captain 
Badgley should accompany Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpore, and work in a south-westerly direction from 
Jeypur, while Captain Butler and Lieutenant Woodthorpe of the survey 
struck out to the north-east from Samoogoodting. Both the District 
Officers were instructed to proceed with the utmost caution. They were 
to avoid all chance of hostility with the savage tribes, and to retire if 
it became evident that they could not proceed without imminent danger 
of a hostile reception. Captain Butler was provided with a military 
guard of 70 men. Lieutenant Holcombe’s guard was at first fixed at 
30 men, besides police. It was afterwards raised to 40 men. 


__ From the very beginning of operations the Nagas showed a hostile 
spint. The eastern survey party under Captain Butler marched from 
Samoogoodting on the 23rd December 1874. On the 3rd January 1875 








_ _* This mystery was afterwards cleared up. See Butler's Report of 29th May 1875 
in Aseam Proceedings for August 1875. 
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they reached Wokha, a large village on the western slope of the Wokha 
Peak. The following day a coolie was murdered. Some useless negociation 
followed, and it was clear that mischief was meant. About 7 P.M., 
when it was quite dark, the party was startled by the Naga cry and some 
shots. It soon appeared that the camp was entirely surrounded, and some 
confusion took place among the non-combatants. As soon as they were 
in order, Captain Butler with a detachment of about 40 men went 
straight at the village, drove the Nagas through it, killing some twenty 
men, and returned without loss, after posting a police guard within the 
village with orders to patrol all mght. The village was in great 
measure destroyed. The upshot of the whole affair was that the mur- 
derers of the coolie were surrendered by the Wokha men, and on the 
20th January Captain Butler marched out of the place. 


In reporting the matter the Chief Commissioner wrote that Captain 
Butler had again been warned to proceed with caution. He had no fears 
for the safety of the party, and the Chief Commissioner himself was 
inclined to hope that the lesson given at Wokha would be enough to 
deter the Nagas from any further opposition. Captain Butler accord- 
ingly went on with the survey, and a large tract of country was mapped 
out before he received orders to close operations and join the expedi- 
tion which was about to start to revenge Lieutenant Holcombe’s 
murder. 


An account of that unfortunate event has been given in the 
preceding chapter. 


The northern boundary of Manipur eastward of Telizo was not 
settled until 1878 when a line was finally laid down and accepted by 
that State. (*) 


In the spring of 1874, Captain Johnstone, who was then officiating 

for Captain Butler at Samoogoodting, 

Fxtension of British protectorate to informed the Chief Commissioner 
Naga villages. that he had formally taken under 
our protection on payment of revenue 

two Naga villages which were in imminent danger of attack, and 
had ordered other hostile villages to leave them alone. He justified 
this action as the only one ‘consistent with honor, justice, and sound 
policy.” In this view the Chief Commissioner agreed. He thought 
Captain Johnstone could not have allowed women and children who 
claimed his protection to be massacred almost within sight of his own 
bungalow. Colonel Keatinge was fully aware of the importance of the 
preecdent and of the responsibility we were incurring by assuming 
any such protectorate. But he thought that considerations of duty, of 
prestige, and of personal interest combined to force it upon us. The 
orders of Government upon his letter conveyed a very guarded approval 
of Captain Jobnstone’s action. The Supreme Government was not even 
yet prepared to assume the direct administration of the hills. But it 


(7) Assam Proceedings, March and June 1878, 
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clearly laid down the principle that absolute non-interference was not in 
all cases necessary, and that the acceptance of a protectorate might in 
some cases be justified by circumstances. This principle is one bearing 
so closely on our future dealings with the Nagas that I think it may be: 
as well to quote the actual words. They were as follows :— 


His Excellency in Council considers that Captain Johnstone ought not to have 
taken this step without consulting superior authority, unless, indeed, the necessity of 
protecting the villages was very urgent. And so far as the step, if approved, may involve 
us in the reduction of the country by degrees to a reguiar system of government regard- 
less of expense, to that extent it certainly expresses a policy to which His Excellency in 
Council does not assent. Moreover, you have described the complication into which the 
government might be led by such proceedings and the incovenient responsibilities that 
might arise out of it. If such complications ensue, the Political Agent, whose action 
may have brought them to pass, will of course be liable to be called to account for his 
want of judgment and caution ; and you will no doubt take some opportunity of inti- 
mating to the Political Agents in your province how far you intend them in future to 
use their discretion in such contingencies without first taking your orders. 


In regard, however, to the affair now reported, His Excellency in Council would, 
as it stands at present, desire to leave the management in your hands, to be conducted 
according to circumstances. His Excellency in Council does not understand that the 
affair must necessarily involve any question of large policy or definite acknowledgment of 
a principle so that it might be best to avoid the use of such formal terms as that of 
accepting from these Nagas ‘their fealty as subjects of the Queen.’ Our relations with 
these barbarous tribes will bear treating much more roughly and indefinitely. The 
Government of India have not hitherto objected to the establishment over the tracts 
bordering on British territory of so much influence as will enable our Political Officers to 
keep order on the frontier and to prevent raids on the British territory ; and insomuch as 
such raids always grow out of turbulence and disorganisation across the border, for that 
reason it is very essential to maintain peace within the scope of the Political Agent’s 
influence on both sides of the frontier. Now the Government are aware that this 
intluence cannot well be established without some kind of action or exercise of material 
authority. Captain Johnstone’s act was an exercise of such authority, and the question 
for you to decide is, whether it was necessary for the maintenance of good order on the 
frontier, and also whether it was exercised with prudence and without greater risk than 
the object was worth. If you are of opinion that these villages are worth protecting in 
the interests of our own territory, that they can be conveniently and substantially 
protected, and that they are within easy range of your power to control, then Captain 
Johnstone’s proceedings need not be disallowed. But if you think, after taking account of 
the localities and state of affairs, that the cost and consequence of this extension of our 
protectorate has been miscalculated, and that no adequate advantage is to be gained, in 
that case you will possibly be obliged to take steps to withdraw from an embarrassing and 
perhaps untenable position. And I am to say distinctly that the Government of India 
desire neither to accept fealty nor to take revenue from the independent villages, and 
would rather not extend their protecting obligations unless you are satisfied and can 
report that it is now necessary to uphold what has been already done.(*) 


A few weeks after the despatch of this letter news arrived that 
Captain Johnstone had taken a third village under his protection, and 
in submitting the administration report for the year that officer intimat- 
ed that in his opinion the action taken by these villages was the begin- 
ning of a general voluntary submission on the part of the Nagas. 

The Chief Commissioner Colonel Keatinge, in March 1875,(*) re-opened 
the question of policy, advocating 
the gradual and systematic prosecu- 
tion of the survey of the hills, not for mere purposes of exploration but 


Change of policy proposed. 





(‘) Political Proceedings, India, July 1874, No. 146, 
(?) Assam Proceedings, March and July 1878. 
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as a continuation of our political occupation of the hills. In July 1875 
he followed this up by recommending the transfer of the head-quarters 
from Samoogoodting to Wokha. Colonel Keatinge pointed out that 
Samoogoodting was originally chosen as lying between the Naga villages 
of Mozemab, Konemah, and Jotsomah, and the plains of Nowgong, and 
it had effectually protected Nowgong from raids. He showed that in 
1573 the Bengal Government was in favour of moving the officer in 
charge of the hills to a site more healthy and nearer to the chief Naga 
communities. What was now especially required was a screen for Seeb- 
saugor, and a move to Wokha would bring influence to bear on the 
Lhotas, Hathigorias, and neighbouring tribes who threaten that district. 
Though Wokha was further from the Angami Naga centres than 
Samoogoodting the road thence was easier. Samoogoodting would be kept 
up as an outpost, but was in any case too unhealthy for the permanent 
head-quarters. The Government of India decided to await the result 
of the next season’s survey operations before moving the head-quarters 
of the district. 


In November 1875 the Chief Commissioner reported that the num- 
ber of Naga villages tendering revenue to our Political Officers was 
increasing. From villages within reach of Samoogoodting he had 
ordered this to be accepted. From the more powerful and turbulent 
villages to the east such as Sepemah and Mozemah he had declined to 
receive revenue. The Government of India approved of his action, with 
a caution to the local officers about going too far. The policy laid down 
in 1574 was still to be maintained.(*) During,the cold weather of 1875-76 
the survey went steadily ov in the Hathigoria country, though encount- 
cred much opposition from the tribes. 


In December 1875 Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner, who 
Death of Butler. was singularly qualified to acquire 
influence over these tribes, and was 
a most able and enthusiastic officer, was killed in an ambuscade at the 
village of Pangti, a Lhota Naga village not far from Wokha, 
while leading the survey party through the hills. Lieutenant 
Woodthorpe, who was in charge of the Survey, promptly burnt Pangti, 
and the neighbouring villages remaining friendly, the work of the 
survey was carricd on to completion. Although the weaker villages 
continued after this to seck our protection, the leading villages of 
Mozemah and Konemah persistently held aloof. (*) 


In August 1876 the Chief Commissioner again drew attention to 
the continued aggressions of the 
Angamis, and specially of the villages 
of Konemah and Mozemah, upon Naga communities living under Mani- 
pur, and to the state of perpetual warfare in which they lived among 
themselves. No actual raids upon our villages in North Cachar had 
taken place of late, partly beeause the Kutcha Nagas usually submitted 
to Angami exactions, partly because they were able to shelter themselves 


Forward policy finally resolved upon. 





(‘) Political Proceedings (India), December 1875, No. 70. 
(*) Assam Proceedings, June and August 1876, 
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behind the Kookies, whom the Angamis dared not touch; but from 
1874 up to date six villages had been plundered, nine wholly or par- 
tially destroyed, and 3834 persons killed, chiefly by Konemah and 
Mozemah. Colonel Keatinge accordingly proposed to send the Political 
Officer, Mr. Carnegy, with a strong escort in the cold season to meet the 
Manipur Political Agent on the frontier and enquire into the state of 
matters and endeavour to pacify the tribes. The Government of India, 
while holding that measures to repress these outrages were certainly called 
for, decided in October 1876 to postpone any expedition (?) until Lieutenant 
Colonel (lately Captain) Johnstone, an experienced frontier officer, who 
had just been appointed Agent in Manipur, had time to master recent local 
polities and confer with Mr. Carnegy. Meantime Mr. Carnegy was to 
use his influence to prevent outrage and push on road-making. The Secre- 
tary of State, however, when the facts were reported home, deprecated 
any avoidable delay, remarking that no time should be lost in taking 
vigorous steps to prevent a repetition of these Naga outrages. Upon 
this authority was given to the Chief Commissioner to adopt any 
measures he might consider necessary “for preventing future raids and 
exacting reparation for past outrages.” 


Meantime, the Assam reports were full of accounts of raids by one 
Naga village on another, and at last in February 1877 the Mozemah 
people attacked the Cachari village of Gumaigaju within a short distance 
of Assaloo, formerly the head-quarters of North Cachar.(*) In this 
six men were killed, two wounded, and two guns carried off. Mozemah 
refused all reparation, and an expedition in force was arranged for the 
next cold season to settle the Angami question once for all. 


In June 1877 the Government of India addressed the Secretary of 

; ett State on the subject of the policy to 
Definite orders as to policy issued. hesPollowed aa - wer cay ne Nose 
Hills. It was admitted that up to date the objects kept in view had 
merely been the peace of our own border. No attempt had been made 
to civilize the Nagas, or maintain order among them, save so far as our 
own immediate interests were concerned. The local officers had al] been 
anxious for authority to act as arbiters in inter-tribal feuds with power 
to enforce their awards, and the Governor General in Council was now 
of opinion that the British Government was bound to acquire effective 
control and influence over a larger section of the hills. It was proposed, 
therefore, to move the head-quarters station to some locality in the 
interior of the hills, and to strengthen the administrative staff, so as to 
provide for the management, on the new and more active priuciples, of 
both the Eastern and Western tribes. The Secretary of State entirely 
agreed that the attitude of indifference to the internecine feuds and the 


raids of the Nagas on Manipur could no longer be maintained with- 
out discredit to British Administration. (*) 





1 


(*) Assam Proceedings, December 1876. 
(7) Assam Proceedings, March and April 1877. 
(*) 


*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1877, Nos. 120 to 132. 
Political Proceedings, October 1877, No. 468, 
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On the 6th December 1877 the Political Officer, Mr. Carnegy, 
left Samoogoodting with the expedition.(1) The force was commanded by 
Captain Brydon, and consisted of 196 rank and file of the 42nd Assam 
Light Infantry and 50 Police. The troops advanced on Mozemah on the 
morning of the Sth December. On the Spee of - troops, the ae, 

ae bitants of the village at once opene 

Hepecomeh tee: fireonthem. The vilaze was siord: 
ingly attacked and carried by assault, and the whole of it, with the excep- 
tion of three or four houses, was burnt to the ground. This burning 
of the village was not intended. The Mozemah men, after having 
been driven out, dispersed themselves among the neighbouring jungles 
and hill crests, and did all they could to harass the troops by 
intermittent firing and frequent night attacks. They also adopted the 
tactics of operating in rear of the force and interrupting communication 
between it and Demapore, in the plains, on the road to Golaghat, at the 
same time frequently threatening Samoogoodting. An addition to the 
force employed was consequently deemed necessary to bring the 
expedition to a successful termination, and a reinforcement of 100 men 
from the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant 
Macgregor, who was accompanied by Captain Williamson, the Inspector 
General of Police, was despatched to the Naga Hills. In the mean- 
time, desultory fighting had been going on there, and, finally, the 
Mozemah Nagas, being without food and shelter, and their village and all 
their stores of grain having been destroyed, made overtures for peace. 
These negotiations were, however, interrupted by the death of 
Mr. Carnegy, the Political Officer, who was accidentally shot by one of 
his own sentries. On hearing of the accident to Mr. Carnegy, Captain 
Williamson hastened up from Samoogoodting, assumed charge of the 
Political Officer’s duties, and commenced to settle the conditions to be 
imposed upon the Mozemah people. The following were the principal 
conditions :— 


(1.) That they should pay a fine of Rs. 50. 


(2.) That they should restore the arms and accoutrements of 
three constables who had been waylaid and also the 
contents of a plundered mail bag. 


(3.) That they should surrender four of their own firearms. 


Pardon was extended to Konemah and Jotsomah, on their Chiefs 
formally tendering their submission. 


These conditions were certainly lenient, but it was taken into 
consideration that an ample punishment had already been inflicted 
on the Mozemah people by the destruction of their houses and food- 
supply, aud in the privations they had undergone, and it would have 
heen futile, as well as inexpedicnt, to impose on them a heavy fine, 
which, all their property having been destroyed, they would not have 
been able to pay. It had not, however, been intended that Konemah and 





(*) Assain Proceedings, October 1878, 
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Jotsomah should have escaped comparatively scot-free. The omission to 
impose a fine upon these villages was due to the fact of Captain 
Williamson having no knowledge of the correspondence which had 
passed in connection with the expedition. The requisite papers were not 
at hand in camp for reference, and Mr. Carnegy was too ill to be 
consulted. 


On the 1Sth January, the terms imposed upon Mozemah were 
fully complied with, and, peace being thus formally concluded, the 
expeditionary force fell back upon Samoogoodting on the 28th 
January.(*) 


In March 1878(?) the Chief Commissioner reported that after person- 
al exploration, he considered Kohimah 
the best site for the head-quarters of 
the Political Officer, commanding, as it did, the principal Angami 
villages and the Manipur frontier line. Wokha was also to be occu- 
pied “to control the Lhota country. Sixteen Naga villages had by this 
time accepted the British protectorate, thirteen of which “paid a revenue 
of Rs. 1,032. To protect them and maintain order generally, a force of 
450 armed police was considered requisite. It was anticipated that 
eventually we should, at Rs. 2 per house, draw a revenue of Rs. 26,000 
from the Naga villages —Angamis (7,367 houses), Kutcha Nagas (1, 286 
houses), Renema and Lhotas (number doubtful). But meantime a very 
heavy expenditure was unavoidable. Kobimah was occupied, without 
opposition, on the 14th November 1878. 


In July 1878(°) the Government of India communicated to the new 
Chief pea Sir S. C. Bayley, its general views of the more 
forward policy advocated by Colonel Keatinge, and so far approved.* It 


Occupation of Kohimah, 





* The following extracts from the orders may be given :— 


“ After careful consideration of Colonel Keatinge’s views, and of tho gencral course 
of affairs in the Naga Hills during past years, His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council agrees that a more definite policy ought to be adopted in our dealings with 
these tribes, Such a policy would neccessarily look beyond our immediate needs and 
interests, and conld not be confined to questions of the best system for protecting our 
own settled districts, and the villages in the Naga Hills which have submitted to our 
authority. Colonel Keatinge’s proposals for advancing our protectorate would no doubt 
bear upon these questions ; for it is plain that our frontier, as at present established, 
will gain greatly in security if our dominion is advanced well beyond it, and that our 
interior administration will be benefited proportionately. But the scheme for largely 
extending our dominion could not be supported entirely upon such arguments; 
because our settled territory is understood to be already sulliciently safo from mole- 
station. Atany rate, there is no need of any such comprehensive project as that 
which is now beforo the Government, for the sole object of ensuring the security of 
our present line. The plan advocated by Colonel Keatinge contemplates the extension 
of our authority, village by village, over the whole tract between our present border 
and the longitude specitied, not only for the purpose of placing beyond reach of danger 
the villages “which we uready protect, but upon the principle that we should under- 
take gratually - subdue and settle down all the ile tribes which inhabit these hills. 








(*) Assam Proceediugs, October 1878. 
(*?) Assam Proceedings, March 1878, 
(*) Assam Proceedings, May 1879, 
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held that it was justifiable and should be systematically pursued, but at 
the same time enjoined caution in procedure, and the keeping in mind 
the object of securing a definite limit of administration and a fixed 
political boundary. Roads to open out the country were put in hand ; 
and the Nagas began to come in from all sides tendering submission and 
promising to obey orders. 

The diaries of Mr. Damant, the Officer now in charge, were during 
the early part of 1879-80 full of 
encouragement; recording generally 
the arrival of deputations from distant villages with offers of submission, 
his efforts to prevent inter-tribal massacres, and his successful enforce- 
ment of fines and penalties on those villages which had been guilty of 
raiding in disobedience to his orders. (*) 


Mr. Damant’s diaries. 





These tribes now live in a state of constant internal disorder, their raids: and feuds 
among themselves and with Manipur cause incessant bloodshed, and they have no 
elementary form of Government for which improvement might be hoped. In a tract 
of conntry adjoining British possessions, and separated from owr protected villages by 
an indistinct and arbitrary arrangement, this is a state of things which cannot be expected 
to last. Whether we should leave the changes that must eventually come to be accom- 
plished piecemeal, according to the exigencies of the moment; or whether we are now 
to shape out and proceed to forecast and steadily follow up a plan for reducing all these 
ae under our control, is the question which is now before the Government for 
ecision, 


“ Tis Excellency observes that our actual system of administration in the Ndga 
Hills District is at present indefinite. We administer only those villages which have 
placed themselves under us, to the extent of protecting them from raids, and recciving 
some taxes, and we keep out the Manipuris from the whole district. These are, of course, 
no more than rudimentary functions of Government. And the consequence is that the 
present boundary has no special or intelligible meaning in an administrative sense ; while 
neither for defensive purposes, nor for the protection of our settled borders, has it an 
advantage over the further boundary up to which Colonel Keatinge desires to extend 
our influence. 


“This being the present situation, His Excellency in Council is inclined, upon a 
full review of it, to determine that the policy of the scheme proposed by Colonel 
Keatinge is justifiable and expedient; and that some such measures are becoming 
practically unavoidable. The experience already gained in our dealings with the tribes 
leads to the belief that no serious difficulties may be anticipated to hinder the execution 
of the scheme. If it can be carried, by degrees, into effect without unreasonable risk 
or any very disproportionate expense, His Excellency will bo disposed to accord a general 
sanction to the policy, and to decide that in future it shall be systematically pursued. 
His Excellency would, however, desire you to procecd cautiously, and to avail yourself 
fully of local knowledge and experience before adopting your practical conclusions. 
You will probably see tit to examine and test Colonel Keatinge’s views upon the ultimate 
line of boundary which will be most convenient for gencral administration of all these 
hills, and as a fixed political frontier. And you will satisfy yourself that the force he 
asks for is adequate for the ends proposed, having regard to the nature of the country 
and to the resistance likely to be offered. In short, Elis Excellency in Council believes 
that you will find it necessary to obtain a more distinct conception of the scheme which 
Colonel Keatinge has laid before the Government in outline, than can be readily 
gathered from these papers. Meanwhile, the details of Colonel Keatinge’s plan have 
to be arranged. Yon are requested to submit a report giving some estimate of the total 
expense that is likely to be incurred, and specifying particularly the cost of the Kohima 
station and of the Wokha Sub-division. ‘The cost of the additional police, and of the 
military ollicer who is to command them, should also be stated exactly. And you will 
have to explain how you propose that this expenditure shall be provided.” 





(‘) Assam Proceedings, June 1880, 
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The first interruption to this peaceable state of affairs was in April 
1879, when a policeman, who was (contrary to orders) singly escorting 
the mail-runner, was shot. It turned out that only one Naga was con- 
cerned in this murder, which was committed with a view of obtaining 
the policeman’s rifle, but the mail-runner seized it, and pointed it at 
the Naga, who fled, while the runner proceeded with the mail to 
Piphimah. As the murderer failed to obtain the rifle, it was impossible 
to ascertain from what village he came, but representatives of all the 
principal villages in the neighbourhood came in and swore to their 
own being unconcerned in the matter. 


It may be mentioned incidentally, as disclosing the relative value 
attached in these hills to arms and women respectively, that the same 
diary mentions Mr. Damant’s recovery from the people of one village 
of the sum of Rs. 80, which they had received as the price of an old 
musket stolen from Samoogoodting, and from another village of Rs. 40, 
which they had received as the price of a Hathigoria woman whom they 
had captured and sold into slavery. 


In May Mr. Damant reported that the village of Konemah was 
acquiring arms and ammunition, and it subsequently appeared that 
the same information was given about the same time to the Political 
Agent at Manipur. 


In June the attitude of Konemah was so decidedly threatening, 
that Mr. Damant proposed to organise a hostile expedition against it 
after the rains; but even at this time Konemah was apparently divided 
against itself, for in his diary of the llth June he reported that the 
Semmama Khel had sent their representative to declare that they 
would not assist the other Khels if they proved hostile to Govern- 
ment. In July the attitude of the village had so far changed that 
it quietly paid a fine which Mr. Damant had inflicted on it, and 
in that month he reported it to be peaceably disposed, and that no 
hostile action would, he thought, be necessary. 


From time to time Mr. Damant reported that he had difficulty in 
procuring supplies, or rather in procuring carriage to bring in supplies, 
and this difficulty became so serious that in August the military 
authorities found it necessary to send up a special officcr to arrange 
for the storing of adequate supplies for the military in the stockade. 


There were not wanting at this time indications of an unfriendly 
Bs bee. if not absolutely of a hostile spirit 
Indications of pending trouble. on the part ve the Nagas, but 
though it is easy to put this interpretation on them in the light of 
subsequent events, Mr. Damant did not so interpret them at the time. 
Such petty insults as throwing stones at the stockade were attributed to 
the natural insolence of savages, which it was not necessary to 
notice. Late in September there was, it is said, an abortive demon- 
stration made against the stockade at Piphimah. But this could not 
have been very serious, as it was not reported by Mr. Damant, and no 
details were ever communicated to the Chicf Commissioner. 
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It is quite evident that Mr. Damant had no suspicion of there 
being anything to fear from the attitude of the Nagas at this time. In 
the beginning of October he went down with an_escort of only ten 
policemen to visit Piphimah, Samoogoodting, and Demapore, and to bring 
up Captain Reid and the detachment of the 43rd; he also planned a 
lengthened expedition into the Hathigoria country to the eastward 3 but 
before carrying out this expedition, which involved taking with him as 
escort a considerable proportion of the Kohima garrison, he deter- 
mined to ascertain the real intentions of those villages the attitude of 
which he had most reason to doubt. On the 1]th October he wrote— 
«T intend starting on Monday for Jotsomah, Konemah, and Mozemah, as 
I want to find out what disposition they are in before starting for the 
Hathigorias.” 

On Monday, the 18th October, Mr. Damant(') set out on his 
expedition accompanied by an escort 
of 21 military and 65 police. He 
halted for the night at Jotsomah, and thence obtained coolies to carry 
on the baggage of the party to Konemah. Before starting the next 
morning he was warned by a Jotsomah interpreter that the Konemah men 
meant mischief. One of the escort afterwards narrates that “the inter- 
preter begged Mr. Damant not to go on, and on several occasions fell in 
front of the Political Officer and caught him by the hand, beseech- 
ing him not to proceed, but Mr. Damant replied that there was no 
danger.” On arriving at the foot of the hill, on the summit of which 
stood the strongly fortified village of Konemah, Mr. Damant Icft his 
baggage and half his escort, and with the other half of the party 
advanced up the steep pathway leading to the place. This pathway 
is described as having a precipice on one side, and a high wall, which 
was lined by the young men of the village, on the other. The gate 
was found to be closed, and while Mr. Damant stood before it, with no 
advanced guard and all his escort clubbed together, a single shot was 
first fired at him, striking him in the bead, and then a volley was fired 
into the escort, who endeavoured as best they could to escape and join 
the baggage-guard below. The Nagas swarmed out and succecded in 
dispersing the troops, who broke up and attempted to return to Kohimah 
in twos and threes. The Jotsomah men joined in the attack, and the 
Chetonoma khel of Kohimah came out to cut off their retreat. Ulti- 
matcly, of the 65 police who accompanied Mr. Damant 25 were found to 
be killed or missing, and 14 more 
were wounded, and of the 20 military 
10 were killed and 5 wounded. Three domestic servants who accompa- 
nied the party were also killed. The news of the disaster reached Kohimah 
the same afternoon, and preparations were at once commenced in ex- 
pectation of an immediate attack. The force there consisted of about 100 
police, 32 of whom were recruits, and 80 military ; and the civil charge 
of the garrison devolved on Mr. Cawley, District Superintendent of 
Police. A message was at once sent to Wokha, a distance of 57 miles, 


Mr. Damant’s murder. 


Siege of Kohimah. 





(*) Assam Proceedings, December 1879, 
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and Mr. Hinde, the Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge, taking 40 
sepoys, his whole available force, and 22 police, reached Kohimah on 
the 19th. Mr. Hinde’s action in himself going to the rescue was, 
under the circumstances, eminently courageous, and his march was 
exceedingly well executed. He managed, by marching’ through hostile 
villages at night, and by coming through the village of Kohimah instead 
of by the regular road, to bring in his small but welcome reinforcement 
without the loss of a man. Messengers were also sent to Samoogoodting, 
but these never arrived. The Nagas made hostile demonstrations 
against Kohimah on the 16th and 17th, but did not commence any serious 
attack till the 21st. Thereupon a sortie was made under Native officers, 
in which the garrison lost two men killed and four wounded. On the 
23rd the Nagas succeeded in establishing themselves close to the 
stockade, and attacked it with some persistence, but without doing 
serious damage ; and on the 24th, having apparently heard that help 
was coming from Manipur, they commenced to treat. They offered the 
garrison a safe conduct to Samoogoodting, and the defenders, who were 
very sorely pressed for want of food and water, were glad of the respite 
which the negotiations gave them, but it became clear that their enemies 
were not acting in good faith, and, had they accepted the terms, they 
would all undoubtedly have been massacred. Before active hostilities 
could recommence, they were cheered by the news that Colonel 
Johnstone, with a force of Manipuris, was on his way to relieve them, 
and on the 27th Colonel Johnstone marched in unopposed, and the 
siege was at an end. 


Colonel Johnstone had, as soon as the news of Mr. Damant’s 
death reached him, asked the Maharaja of Manipur to put 2,000 men at 
his disposal, and these men, under the command of the Minister and 
the Maharaja’s two sons, started the next day. Colonel Johnstone had 
also with him his own escort of 30 men of the 384th N. I., and a small 
body of Cacbar Frontier Police. The whole force accomplished the 
distance of nearly 100 miles, over a roadless and most difficult country, in 
five days, and the service thus rendered by Colonel Johnstone and the 
Maharaja to the Government was one which was not forgotten later on. 


The news of Mr. Damant’s murder reached Shillong on the 18th 
October. The 44th 8. L. I. were at this time at Goalundo, having been 
ordered to Cabul; but these orders had already been countermanded, 
and they were directed to return. In the meantime, a party of the 
43rd A. L. L, under Major Evans, was despatched from Dibrugarh on 
the 25rd, and marched from Golaghat to Samoogoodting, where they were 
joined by Lieutenant Maxwell, the Assistant Commissioner, who had 
pushed on with a few Frontier Police. This party, making forced 
marches, arrived at Kohimah on the 30th, when they found that the 
garrison had already been relieved. 


To punish Konemah and re-assert the supremacy of the British 
Punitory expedition, 1879-80, Government in these hills, Brigadier- 
General Nation determined _ to 

take the lield in person with a force consisting of the 44th 8. L. 1,, 
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under Colonel Nuttall, c. B., a detachment of the 43rd A. L. I., under 
Major Evans, and two mountain guns under Lieutenant Mansel, R.a. 


Thanks in a great measure to the exertions of Colonel Campbell, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Seebsaugor, carriage was collected, the troops 
were enabled to reach Sachimah by the 21st November, and Konemah 
was attacked on the following day. The place, which was by nature 
very strong, had been fortified with immense labour and skill, and was 
deemed by the Nagas impregnable. The assault lasted all day, and at 
nightfall only the lower portion of the village had been captured, after 
the severest fighting ever known in these hills. In the night, the Nagas 
evacuated the upper works, and on the following day the British force 
occupied the position, having lost in the assault two British Officers and 
the Subadar-Major of the 44th S.L. I. killed, two British and two 
Native Officers wounded, and 44 of the rank and file killed and wound- 
ed. The Nagas retreated to a strongly-fortified position on a crest of 
the Burrail range, where, as their access to their fields and houses was cut 
off, the General with his small force deemed it inexpedient to follow them 
preferring to reduce them to terms by the slower process of blockade. 


Of the 18 villages hostile to us, Piphimah, Merramah, Sachimah, 
Sephamah, and Puchamah were at- 
tacked and destroyed before the at- 
tack on Konemah took place. Some fighting occurred at Sephamah, which 
was destroyed by a party of the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, with a loss 
of Lieutenant Maxwell severely wounded, two sepoys killed and two 
wounded. Subsequently, the village of Konemah was destroyed and 
the site occupied by our troops, and Jotsomah, which is close by, was 
captured on the 27th November, and a portion of it was burned. On the 
arrival of reinforcements from Shillong, a detachment was sent out to 
punish a group of villages to the eastward, that had taken part in the 
siege of Kohimah, and this work was effectually accomplished ; another 
party under Mr. Savi was afterwards detached to the westward into the 
North Cachar country to cover the routes by which the Angamis 
generally visit the plains, eitber of Nowgong or Cachar. 


Subsequent operations. 


During February and March 1880 there was a series of skirmishes, 
connected with our endeavours to prevent supplies being brought in by the 
enemy to their stronghold, known as the Chakka Forts, and to capture 
and occupy Popolongmai, while the Nagas maintained a guerilla warfare, 
constantly firing at sentries, convoys, and water parties, but making no 
sustained attack, save on the Nichi guard outpost, on which in one 
weck they made three night attacks, without causing serious damage. 
Altogether in these petty onslaughts they inflicted throughout the 
expedition a loss of nearly 50 in killed and wounded. 


One party of Nagas, however, executed a most daring raid, which, 

Raid on Baladhan, as it disclosed our weakness in an 
unexpected quarter, requires to be 
noticed.(!) Late in January a party of 55 men of Konemah, with only 





(‘) Assam Proccedings, February 1881, 
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seven firearms among them, started from Popolongmai, marched down 
the bed of the Barak through Manipur territory, requisitioning food 
from some of the Kutcha Naga villages on the way, crossed by a dis- 
used road from the Barak into British territory, and, hiding in the 
jungles during the day, surprised the Baladhan tea-garden at nightfall, 
slew the manager, Mr. Blyth, and 16 coolies, plundered what they 
could, and burned everything on the place. They then marched 
back unmolested by the same route. The distance in a straight 
line cannot be less than 80 miles, and, even for Nagas, it was a good 
four days’ march each way. The country through which they came 
is one of hill and dense jungle, so scantily populated that they might 
scarcely meet a single village in a day’s march, and these villages, 
though in Manipur territory, are so profoundly dominated by terror of 
the Angamis, that no resistance was to be expected from them. The 
Baladhan garden was well known to the Angamis, being the furthest 
and most exposed on the line of road which they usually take in 
trading at the Lakhipur Bazar. On that line, however, there are 
police posts and Kookie villages, and they could not have adopted it 
without the danger of an alarm being given, so they took the 
remoter line down the Barak. It is obvious, that through such a 
country, small parties of Nagas travelling unhampered can vary their 
route indefinitely, can evade a police post, and can escape from a 
pursuing party. 

The Chief Commissioner himself visited Cachar shortly after this 
occurrence, and made _ such arrange- 
ments as he could for the protection 
of the frontier from a repetition of 
such attacks, and no further attempts took place ; but it was some time 
before confidence was restored, and the success of the raiders on this 
occasion must necessarily cause serious anxiety lest it should lead toa 
repetition of the attempt in future years. From Cachar the Chief 
Commissioner went on through Manipur to the Naga Hills, and remained 
at Kohimah from the Ist to the 11th March. 


At this time further reinforcements were on their way, and, 
Popolongmai having been occupied successfully by Captain Abbott’s 
detachment, it was possible to enforce a stricter blockade of the 
enemy’s position in the Chakka Forts, and to make demonstrations 
against it with a view, if necessary, to taking it by assault ; happily, this 
was not necessary, the Nagas having already shown a disposition to 
treat. On the 27th March they finally submitted, and on the 28th the 
Chakka Forts were surrendered. 


Measures adopted for defence and punish- 


ment. 


Generally, those villages which took part against us were punished 
by fines in grain and cash and a certain amount of unpaid labour. The 
Nagas had to surrender without compensation the firearms they were 
known to possces, and those that stood out against us and had to 
be attacked were in most instances punished by the demolition of their 
village, and in some instances by a removal of the site from a fortified 
and inaccessible crest to a position more easily accessible. The village 
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of Konemah suffered, in addition, the confiscation of its terraced 
cultivation and the dispersion of its clans among other villages. Two 
men were excepted from the amnesty by name. From all villages an 
agreement was taken to pay revenue in the shape of one maund of 
rice and one rupee per house, to provide a certain amount of labour 
annually for State purposes, and to appoint a headman who should be 
responsible for good order and for carrying out the wishes of Govern- 
ment. 


Subsequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to sanc- 
tion some modifications in these terms. The changes were all in 
the direction of greater leniency. The two main points in which the 
conditions laid down were relaxed were these—(1) permission was given 
to the dispossessed villages or khels to re-occupy their old cultivation ; 
and (2) the terms of the revenue assessment were modified. 


After the operations were closed the Political Officer reported that 
the punishment inflicted by our troops had been far more severe in its 
results than was at first supposed. The dispossessed villagers of 
Konemah and other communities had not only been deprived of their 
homes, but, by the confiscation of their settled cultivation, they had, 
during the whole of the past year, been reduced to the condition of 
houseless wanderers, dependent to a great extent on the charity of 
their neighbours, and living in temporary huts in the jungles. The 
result had been great sickness and mortality among them, and a 
severe strain upon the resources of those who had had to supply 
them with food. The object aimed at in the policy of Government 
was to induce the dispossessed clans to settle elsewhere, either 
bodily in Manipur, where land and an asylum had been offered 
them, or on fresh land in the Naga Hills, which was pointed 
out to them by the Political Officer. But in this we were dis- 
appointed. They could not be persuaded willingly to settle else- 
where, and from the nature of the case wholesale coercion was 
impossible. No other Nagas were willing to take up the confiscated 
lands, fearing probably future retribution ; and the dispossessed clans, 
except in occasional instances, had, for the most part, been receiving 
such shelter and livelihood as they could obtain from the villages in 
the neighbourhood of their old homes. 


Under these circumstances, finding the prosecution of the policy 
of dispersion impossible, Sir Steuart Bayley considered that the question 
was narrowed to one of the sufficiency of the punishment already 
inflicted. After learning where the dispossessed clans were, how they 
were living, and what was their condition and attitude, he came to the 
conclusion that their punishment had been terribly severe; that the risk 
of their supposing that we were actuated by weakness in restoring their 
Jands was not great; and that the first step towards enforcing on them 
permanently peaceful habits must be to let them have not only the 
means of livelihood, but lands, the loss of which they would not again 
lightly care to risk. He therefore agreed to let the dispossessed sheds 
return to their confiscated lands, on condition that they were not to be 
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re-occupied till February 1881, when the cultivating season commenced, 
and, with the further condition, in the case of Konemah, that the village 
site would on no account whatever be restored to them, and that the 
three ‘he/s must build their houses on separate sites in the valley, aloof 
from their former strong position on the heights, to be marked off for 
them by the Political Officer. These conditions were accepted, the new 
sites occupied, and when Mr. Elliott, who had then succeeded Sir S. C. 
Bayley as Chief Commissioner, visited Konemah in March 188], he 
found houses already built, and the éhels engaged in preparing for their 
cultivation. 


In regard to the rates of revenue to be assessed, the Chief 
Commissioner were of opinion that, 
in the first instance, the mea- 
sure was important rather from a political than from a fiscal point 
of view; and he insisted on it asa public and well-understood symbol 
of obedience rather than as a valuable contribution to the revenue. 
Major Michell, the Political Officer, pointed out that, in his opinion, 
the assessment of one rupee, plus one maund of rice, per house was far 
too high, and that in the first year at all events it could not possibly be 
collected. The Nagas had not, he said, the rice to give, as much grain 
was destroyed in the operations of the troops. There were many more 
mouths than usual to be fed, and much land, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Kohimah, was uncultivated. Cash they had in 
greater plenty than usual, as our payments for labour and for rice 
had made money circulate largely in the hills; but they had not 
more rice than was necessary to feed themselves. Sir Steuart Bayley, 
therefore, consented to the Political Officer changing the general rate of 
assessment from one rupee and one maund of rice per house to 
two rupees a house, which is the usual rate at which house-tax is levied 
from other wild tribes in Assam, and from the villages which have 
hitherto paid revenue in the Naga Hills; and he allowed him large 
latitude in dealing with the assessment of any particular village. These 
rates were readily accepted, and were paid punctually and spontaneously. 


In the matter of forced labour, the conditions of the agree- 
ments were not formally abrogated, and labour was demanded 
and given in accordance with our requirements from time to time. 
But it was not found possible to regulate its incidence so that the 
burthen should fall equally on all villages bound to bear it: those far 
from Kohimah and the road down to the plains escaped, while those 
nearer were unduly pressed. In all cases, however, wages were 
paid at the full rate of four annas a day, instead of the subsistence 
rate of two annas. In the matter of fines, also, the Political Officer 
was lenient, not demanding the full payment when he had reason 
to think that it could not be paid without some hardship. 


In a note(') of the 10th March 1880, Sir S. Bayley pointed out the 
necessity of bringing the Kookie and Kutcha Naga villages of North 
Cachar under better control. It was found that they had been carrying 


Assessment of revenue. 





(') Assam Proceedings, March 1880. 
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on a trade in arms with the Angamis and indeed the Kookies, who 
had originally been settled as a screen to protect the North Cachar 
villages, had latterly been getting out of hand altogether. The Chief 
Commissioner proposed therefore to reconstitute the Assaloo Sub- 
Biieeaa pas annie an copings Division moving its head-quarters 
SV reine tee entero to the north-east and placing the 
whole country from the Burrail on the south to Nowgong on the north 
under the Naga Hills District. The limits of the Political Officer’s 
jurisdiction, so far as taking revenue and direct interference went, 
he proposed to fix to the eastward by a line drawn from the Manipur 
frontier through the Kopamedza Hill along the Munnoo ridge, and 
thence northward by the Doyeng, from the junction of the Sijjoo and 
Zuloo Rivers to the Wokha and Golaghat road. This included the 
country of the Lhota, but excluded the Sema and Hathigoria Nagas. 
Sir S. Bayley had no doubt that in time we should have to go beyond 
this linc, but meantime the Officer in charge of the hills should 
consolidate his authority within these limits. These proposals were carried 
out, and the Secretary of State again confirmed the policy of effectively 
administering the tract thus brought within the Naga Hills District. 


The attitude of the tribes during the year 1880-81 was one 
State of affairs in 1880-81, partly of exhaustion and partly of 
expectancy. The indirect results of 
the war were far more grievous to them than the actual hostilities ; and 
those on whom the blow had fallen hoped, by quiet and peaceable 
demeanour, to earn some relaxation in the stringency of the conditions 
to which they were bound. Accordingly, throughout the year there was 
little or no crime, no outbreak, and no necessity to employ force. There 
were many disquicting rumours, it is true, most of which originated 
in Manipur; but these gradually passed away, and no evil followed. 
Kohimah was again declared to be the most suitable head-quarters 
station. (") 


The difficulties with which the force occupying the hills had to 
contend were terrible: there was cholera on the line of communica- 
tions and scurvy in the hills; great mortality and desertion in the 
transport train; bridges and roads washed away, with no local labour to 
fall back upon for repairs. But, so far, the policy pursued was 
apparently successful. The revenue was paid up, and the peace 
kept. Major Michell at the close of 1880 reported that officers could 
safely go about the hills unattended, and that sepoys visited the villages 
as freely as in the Khasi Hills; while he had had on. more than one 
occasion to refuse revenue from distant villages, situated beyond the 
boundary fixed by Sir Steuart Bayley. 


Of deeds of violence, the Political Officer reported only (1) an 
affray at Kigwemah in December 1880, where two clans contended with 
two others with sticks and stones, and two persons were killed: the 


(‘) Assam Proceedings, March 1881. 
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village was fined Rs. 200, which amount was paid; (2) a murder near 
the village of Kekrimah of a Naga of Viswemah, the perpetrators of 
which had not up to the close of the year been detected; and (8) the 
murder of aman of Kohimah at Chajubama, a village outside our fron- 
tier, whither he had gone to trade. This last event resulted, in April 
1881, in an expedition being led by the Political Officer against 
Chajubama, which was burnt. 


The revenue, as already mentioned, was got in from the Angami 
Nagas without any necessity for using force. The Lhota and Rengma 
Nagas (except those of the latter tribe living across the Dhansiri in the 
Mikir Hills) have not yet been assessed to revenue. Their attitude 
during the year was one of complete tranquillity. 


The boundaries of the district were definitely settled, and a 
notification defining them appeared in the Gazette of India and 
Assam.(!) On the south and north these are identical with those laid. 
down in 1875, with the exception of the portion between the Doyeng 
and the north-east corner of the district, which had then been left un- 
settled ; on the west they are also the same as were determined seven 
years ago, with a slight modification whereby a triangle inhabited by 
Kookies and Cacharis, and bounded on the south by the Langting and 
Langreng rivers, on the north-east by the Lumding, and on the north- 
west by the Doyeng, has been transferred from the Naga Hillsto North 
Cachar ; on the east the frontier is that proposed by Sir Steuart Bayley 
in March 1850, and follows generally the course of the Doyeng to 
where that river abandons its northward direction and flows south-west ; 
thence the line is drawn to the Seebsaugor border in such wise as to in- 
clude all the villages of Lhota Nagas, and exclude all those of Hathi- 
gorias, who are here the neighbours of the former. 


On the 2nd May 1881, the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Elliott, 
submitted a comprehensive memorandum on the administration of the 
district, in which he took a hopeful view of the future, and insisted on 


the advantages accruing from free intercourse between our officers and 
the Naga tribes. 


Of ‘ political cases” the record of the year 1881-82 is fortu- 

oi nately brief. An attack by certain 
sienna aaa Dhotas: of Takhuti on the. Hatt 
goria village of Nungatung, where they killed two persons, was 
punished by sentencing the guilty parties to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. An inter-tribal dispute at Kigwemah, in which one man 
was killed, was settled by demolishing the defensive works raised by the 
‘Khels and the house of the murderer, compelling the guilty shed to 
work off a fine of Rs. 200 in labour contributed to the Public Works 
Department, and posting a police guard at the village till the murderer 
was hunted down. A man of Mozemah, who was accused of 
having sold a girl of Kerumah to the Kookies, was compelled to 
procure her restoration, and did so. There was an undiscovered murder 


(') Assam Proceedings, November 1882. 
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on the North Cachar frontier at Langtingbra, where a shop was 
plundered and six men killed. The place was solitary, and the crime 
remained undetected till it was too late to track the murderers, regard- 
ing whom nothing is as yet known. But the most successful and satis- 
factory exploit performed in this branch of the administration was the 
reparation exacted from a Sema village named Philimi, which had 
raided on the Lhota village of Chingaki, killing two persons.(1) An 
expedition, consisting of about 50 men of the 42nd Regiment under 
Captain Abbott and some Frontier Police, was skilfully and suddenly 
led against the aggressors by Mr. McCabe, the Political Officer, the 
resistance of the village anticipated, and the site occupied. The 
inhabitants were kept out of their houses for two days, and finally 
Mr. McCabe threatened to burn the village unless the principal culprit, 
a headman named Kenilhi, was surrendered. This demand was 
complied with, and the man brought into Kohimah and sentenced to ten 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. ‘This result seems to prove that prompt 
and ready action, backed by sufficient force, is now adequate to procure 
respect to law and authority, and that the barbarous expedient of 
village-burning which confounds the innocent and the guilty, is not 
essential to the enforcement of order in these hills. 


Much has been done within the last few years to open up the 
country, and the Naga communities are now apparently settled down as 
revenue-paying subjects of the British Government. They may no 
doubt at times break out into savagery, and they must be firmly held 
and closely watched for many years to come; but on the whole the 
Angami Naga problem is, it may be hoped, at last in a fair way to final 
solution. 


The Officer in charge of the hills is now taking steps to have the 
fortifications of villages gradually destroyed,(?) and is empowered to 
punish by military force all incursions into our territory by the tribes 
outside the line, being at the same time responsible for preventing raids 
by our subjects upon the tribes beyond. 


The Angami Nagas have figured so prominently in the frontier 
history of Assam that a brief de- 
scription of them and of their 
villages, furnished for the Assam Gazetteer, may appropriately close 
this Chapter :— 


They are an athletic and by no means bad-looking race; brown complexion ; flat 
noses, and high cheek bones; brave and warlike, but also treacherous and vindictive. 
The men dwelling in the higher ranges of the hills are fine, atalwart, hardy-looking 
fellows. Their dress consists of a dark blue or black kilt, ornamented with rows of cowrie 
shells, and a thick cloth of home manufacture thrown loosely over the shoulders. Strings 
of varions-coloured beads ornament their necks in front, a conch shell being suspended 
behind. The warrior wears a collar round his neck made of goats’ hair dyed red, inter- 
mixed with long flowing locks of hair of the persons he has killed, and ornamented with 
cowric shells, No one is allowed to wear these insignia of honour unless he has killed 
many of his enemies and brought home their heads. As ear-ornaments they use the 
tusks of the wild boar, with tufts of goats’ hair dyed red. They also wear earrings of 


Description of Nagas and their villages, 





(') Assam Proceedings, May 1882. 
(7) Assam Proceedings, July 1882, 
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brass wire. Above the elbow they wear armlets, either of ivory or plaited cane, prettily 
worked in red and yellow. Between the calf and knee they bind strips of finely-cut 
cane dyed black, the calves being encased in leggings made of fine cane, similar to that 
of the armlets. These are generally worked on the leg, and allowed to remain until they 
wear out. Some of the men cut their hair square in front, and wear it pushed up above 
their foreheads, the hair at the top and back of the head being tied into a .knot behind, 
and ornamented with eagle and toucan feathers. Others, again, cut their hair all round, 
leaving it about three or four inches long in front, and from six to eight inches long 
behind, and allow it to remain loose and dishevelled. The women are short in stature, 
stout, and extremely plain featured. They have to perform all the drudgery of the 
house, to work in the fields, hew wood, and draw water, besides weaving the clothing 
required for the family. 


The Angami villages are invariably built on the very summits of the hills, and vary 
much in size, some containing as many as a thousand houses, while others consist of no 
more than twenty. The villages are all strongly fortified with stockades, deep ditches, 
and massive stone walls, and the hill sides thickly studded with pdnjis, a chevaux de frise 
of sharp-pointed bamboo sticks planted in the ground. In some cases, also, the sloping 
side of the hill is cut away so as to form a perpendicular wall. The approaches to the 
villages are tortuous, narrow, covered ways, only wide enough to admit the passage of 
one man at a time; these lead to gates closed by strong, heavy wooden doors, with look- 
outs on which a sentry is posted day and night when the clans are at feud. Very often 
these approaches are steeply scarped, and the only means of entry into the village is by 
means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, some fifteen or twenty feet high, cut into 
steps. The sites of the villages, however, are sometimes ill chosen, being commanded by 
adjoining heights from which the internal economy of the hamlet can be viewed, and 
well-judged attack with firearms would render opposition useless, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NORTH CACHAR. 


West of the Angami territories and lying between the Districts of 
Nowgong (on the North), the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (on the East), 
and Cachar Proper (on the South) is a tract of hilly country which 
for years had distinct administrative recognition as the District of 
North Cachar. The greater portion of this tract belonged to Tularam 
Senaputty of whom an account has been given in the Chapter on the 
Angami Nagas. The history of North Cachar is indeed, as has 
been shown, intimately connected with that of the Angami Hills. 
The tribes of Cacharis and Kutcha Nagas living in the eastern part 
of North Cachar were for many years harried by the Angamis, and 
the principal administrative question connected with the tract was 
the protection of the villages of these our subjects against their 
turbulent neighbours of the inner hills. 


In 1839 North Cachar was annexed to Nowgong, and in 1852 it 
was placed in charge of a separate officer whose principal duty it was 
to keep order among certain Kookie Settlements established near 
Assaloo, the head quar rters station, and to protect them and the other 
peaceable hillmen under our rule as far as possible from the Angamis. 
In 1844 Tularam made over his territory to his son; but as it was 
found that the Senaputty family were quite unable to keep out the Nagas, 
in 1854 the tract was finally taken over, the five surviving members of 
the family being pensioned. In 1867, when the Naga Hills District was 
formed, Nor th Cachar was parcelled out between the Districts of 
Nowgong, Cachar, and the Naga Hills, the principal portion together 
with the chief Station, Assaloo, falling to Cachar. 


There are six distinct tribes of hillmen in North Cachar. Their 

bea aches names and numbers, as given in 

PEASY Sv Orcecaae Mills’ Report (1854) and Allen’s 
Report (1559), are— 


Mills. Allen, 
Hill Cacharis... -. 3,940 6,735 
Hozai Cacharis... .. 1,170 3,260 
Mikirs bes ... 1,820 5,076 
Old Kookies ... vee 3,335 3,709 
New Kookies ... vee 7,976 4,763 
Aroong Nagas ... .. 3,605 5,885 


These all pay to Government. cither a house tax or hoe tax through 
their clected headmen or mouzahdars, There is reason to suppose that 
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the Cacharis were formerly more numerous, but that many villages were 
deserted in consequence of the raids of the Angami Nagas. The 
Mikirs are the remnants* of a tribe that has for the most 
part migrated northward to the plains of Nowgong and the isolated 
group of hills between the Jumoona and Berhampooter. The 
Aroong Nagas are an inoffensive tribe, probably an offshoot from 
the Kutcha Nagas who have settled down to peaceful habits. 
They were great sufferers from the 
ene Aces sade The Kookies are all 
immigrants from the south, and formerly inhabited the hills south 
of Cachar, from which they were driven by the advance northward 
of a more powerful people from the unexplored country between British 
territory and Burma. They are a hardworking, self-reliant race, and 
the only hillmen in this quarter who can hold their own against the 
Angamis. The ‘old Kookies’ came north according to their own 
account about 55 years ago. They were made use of by Rajah Govind 
Chunder of Cachar in his feud with Tularam Senaputty (1828-29). 
Band followed band from time to time belonging to different tribes and 
speaking different dialects. In 1846-47 especially a large immigration 
took place, the leaders of which informed our officers that they had left 
their own hills to avoid the oppressions of Manipur and the attacks 
of Lushais. In the year 1851-52, another great band, numbering about 
5,000, moved north. 


The old Kookies were reported in 1853 to be in four clans, viz., Khe- 
lema, Ranthai, Bete, and Lamkron. The new Kookies (of 1851-52) were 
of three tribes—Jangseen, Tadoi, and Shingshoon. Each elan or tribe was 
under a regular gradation of chiefs generally elected. It was this organi- 
zation mainly that rendered them superior to the Nagas. They were ready 
wt once to avenge an inroad, and, using bows and arrows instead of spears, 
were much respected even by the Angamis. Before the establish- 
ment of the Naga Hills District, proposals were frequently made to 
utilise these Kookies as a buffer or screen between our more timid 
subjects and the Angamis. In 1856-57 lands were assiened rent-free 
for LU and afterwards for 25 years to any Kookies who would settle to 
the cast of North Cachar beyond the Langting River. Fire-arms and 
ammunition were given them by Government. In 1859 about 600 
Kookies had accepted free settlement on these terms; and in 1860 the 
colony contained 1,356 inhabitants in seven villages. These villages the 
Angamis avouled, and to some extent the country in the rear of the 
Kookie Settlements was free from incursions. But it would have 
taken scgres of such settlements cffectually to cover such a broken 
frontier. In 1867 the number of the Langting colonists had risen to 
1,967, and 500 new immigrants had come from Manipur. To these 
last arms were not supplicd. The establishment of the Naga Hills 


* Probably Mills’ numbers are more correct for the Mikir population than Allcn’s 
There is no doubt that the bulk of the Mikirs are in “ the Meckir Hills”. 
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District has deprived this colonising scheme for the present of much of 
its political interest. (*) 

The tract now known as North Cachar is made up of (1) the hills 
which have always been under 
Cachar jurisdiction ; (2) that part of 
the Assaloo Sub-division made over to Cachar in 1867 on the formation of 
the Naga Hills District ; and (3) a tract of low undulating hills made 
over from the Naga Hills in 1876. The tribes pay a light house-tax 
and are content and peaceful. In 1875 the population was returned at 
7,586 Nagas, 10,824 Cacharis, 15,080 Kookies, and 4,335 Mikirs. In 
1880 a Kookie militia 100 strong was raised as a protection against 
Angami raids, and a European officer was again stationed in the hills to 
more effectively control the different tribes. In 1881-82 a rising 
took place, which in the words of the Annual Report, ‘“ seemed con- 
temptible in its origin, but was lamentable in its conclusion.” 


Present composition of North Cachar. 


The mainspring of the revolt was a Cachari named Sambhudan, 
who first set up as a worker of 
miraculous cures, and presently went 
on to claim divine inspiration, and took the title of a god, a “deo.” 
Among the eredulous population of the hills followers were soon attract- 
ced to him; the afflatus of his inspiration extended to them, and they 
too became “ deos,”’ though Sambhudan was still the principal god. 
He took up his abode at Maibong, the ancient capital of the Cacharis, 
and lived at free quarters on the forced contributions of his neighbours. 
At length a man brought a complaint against him in the Sub-Divisiona] 
Officer’s court, having “been beaten by him and his followers for resisting 
the expropriation of a buffalo. It was found that the dread of Sambhudan 
was so great that no one'could be induced to serve a summons on him. 
The Sub-Divisional Officer then called in the Deputy Commissioner, 
Major Boyd, who went to his assistance with a foree of some 30 police. 
On the way, some huts erected for a camping place were found barnt 
down by Sambhudan’s party, but no other impediment awaited the 
District. Officer on his road to Gunjong, the present head-quarters of 
North Cachar. Maibong is some six or eight hours’ march from 


Sambhudan’s Insurrection, 1881-82. 


(*) The principal authorities for North Cachar are,—Pemberton’s, Mills,’ and Allen's 
Reports ; and the following :— 


Secret Proceedings, 144h August 1829, No. 5. 

Political Proceodings, 14th May 1832, No. 90. 

Political Proc eedings, 29th October 1832, Nos. 132 and 133. 
Political Procecdings, 3rd December 1832, Nos. 103 and 104. 
Political Proceedings, 31st July 1834, No. 22. 

Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No. 100. 
Political Proceedings, 11th February 1835, Nos. 82 and 83. 
Political Proceedings, 16th October 1834, Nos. 52 to 64. 
G.O., No, 4411, dated 14th October 1853 

Political Proceedings, 19th October 1844, Nos. 132 to 134, 
Revenue Proceedings, 6th April 1848, Nos. 19 and 20. 
Revenne Procecdings, 17th November 1859, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Revenue Procecdings, 3rd May 1860, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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Gunjong. On the 15th January, Major Boyd, accompanied by one 
European Officer and some 25 police, marched to Maibong and found 
it deserted, except for three or four men who ran away on his approach, 
and two women. Sambhudan and his party, supposed to be about 
20 men, had countermarched him on the same day, and about noon fell 
upon Gunjong, where only a weak police guard had been left, which 
became panie-stricken, and fled without firing a shot. The “ deos’” burnt 
down all the houses at Gunjong, and killed two servants and a sick 
policeman, but left preeipitately, neither plundering the small amount 
of treasure that was left there, nor earrying off the police rifles or 
ammunition. Though Maibong was so near to Gunjong, the police 
were too disorganised to send any news of the disaster to Major Boyd, 
who, with his party, passed the night in the houses of the ‘“ deos,” 
unaware of what had occurred. Soon after dawn on the morning of 
the 16th they were awakened by the shouts and drums of Sambhudan 
and his followers, who had marched straight back from Gunjong and 
passed the night in the jungle. In the skirmish which followed, 
several of the insurgents were killed, and Major Boyd received a wound 
in the hand which ultimately brought on tetanus and caused his death. 


Sambudhan, the leader of this insane and murderous revolt, had 
not been arrested atthe close of the year. The language of the 
hill Cacharis is hardly known to any one, and they area race famed for 
clannishness and for their readiness to support each other. Hence our 


police are practically helpless when following up offenders whom the 
people desire to screen. 


In the Chief Commissioner’s opinion no people came worse out of 
The Kookie Militi this affair than the so-called Kookie 
@ KOOK1e Uta. “Tae . . 

Militia. They gave no information 

beforehand of the probability of a Cachari rising, and they were found of 

no use after it in hunting down the fugitives or collecting evidence against 

them. They were the first to run away at Gunjong, and the only Kookie 

sentry there was at Maibong also ran away. They were accordingly 

disbanded by the orders of the Chief Commissioner. Badly, however, as 

the Kookies seem to have behaved in this instance, there can be no doubt 

that they have done admirable service as hill-porters on dangerous 

expeditions, and they are the only tribe able to defend themselves against 

the Angamis who have, as numerous reports show, a real respect for 

them. Under proper organization I can see no reason why they should 
not still be utilised for defensive purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MANIPUR. 


Although, as stated above in Chapter IT, it formed no part of my 
plan to describe the relations of the 
British Government. with independ- 
ent States lying outside its border, it has been suggested to me that I 
should include in this work some notice of Manipur, which, though 
independent, is at the same time a protected State, and which has played 
and continues to play a prominent part in the politics of the North-Kast 
Frontier. I have already in the Chapter on the Angami Nagas shown 
how constantly Manipur had to be taken into account by our Assam 
officials in dealing with those tribes. When we come to treat of the 
Lushai tribes, South of Cachar, we shall find that there also the action 
of Manipur is an important factor which has frequently to be recognised. 
On her eastern border Manipur, by rash dealing with the neighbouring 
tribes, may at any moment compromise the British Government with 
Independent Burma. In order, therefore, to make the history of the 
North-East Frontier complete, | have been furnished by the courtesy of 
the Foreign Office with various official décuments and précis from which 
the following paragraphs have been reproduced :—* 


Manipur is a little territory lying on our North-East Frontier 
between Cachar and Burma. The 
population is about 75,000, and the 
ageregate money revenue is about Rs. 21,000 per annum, in addition 
to a considerable amount of land revenue, which is paid in kind. The 
country consists of a central valley surrounded by hills, spreading over 
an area of about 7,000 square miles. The region is rich, but un- 
developed. Iron and gold have been found, and tea grows in wild 
profusion. Above all, the Manipur Valley forms the great highway 
between the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar on the one side, 
and the Kubo Valley, which now belongs to Burma, on the other. 


Reasons for noticing Manipur. 


Position of Manipur. 


The early history of Manipur was barbarous in the extreme. It 


7 was not only marked by constant 
oe bil pe oaiburane the surround- yaids of the Manipuris int Burma, 
and of Burmese into Manipur, 

but by internal wars of the most savage and revolting type, in which 
sons murdered fathers and brothers murdered brothers, without a 
single trait of heroism to relieve the dark scene of blood and treachery. 
Meantime, not only is slavery an institution, but the so-called free 


* A full account of Manipur by Colonel McCnloch, who was for many years Political 
Agent there, was printed in 1839 as a volume of Government of India Record Selections, 


The account given of recent Manipuri politics in this Chapter isin lencth out of 


all proportion to ils importance: but 1 have not been able to find time to condense the 
very voluininous précis of the Foreign Office, 
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inhabitants are compelled, under a system termed “ Laloop,” to render 
ten days’ service to the Rajah out of every forty, without any 
remuneration. The hill tribes, consisting of numerous Naga and Kookie 
clans, also live in frequent feud. 


In early times occasional communications passed between the 
Rise of our political relations with British Government and the Mani- 
Manipur: formation of the Manipur pur State, but our present relations 
Levy. may be said to have originated in the 
first Burma War. Manipur had been devastated by the Burmese, 
and its ruling family had fled to Cachar. In 1523 the British Govern- 
ment opened communications with Gumbheer Sing, one of the members 
of the Manipur family; upon which 500 Manipuris under his 
command were taken into the pay of the British Government, and 
co-operated with the British troops in driving the Burmese out of 
Cachar. In 1425 this force was increased to 2,000 men, and placed 
under the command of Captain Grant; it was denominated the 
Manipur Levy, and was paid, accoutred, and supplied with 
ammunition by the British Government. Subsequently by the Ava 
Treaty of 1826, Gumbheer Sing was recognized as the Rajah of 
Manipur, though without any corresponding obligation so far as the 
British Government was concerned. The language of the Treaty was 
as follows:—“ With regard to Manipur, it is stipulated that, should. 
“Gumbheer Sing desire to return to that country, he shall be recog- 
“nized by the King of Ava as Rajah thereof.” Shortly afterwards 
the British Government discontinued the payment of the Manipur 
Levy, but still furnished ammunition for the reduction of refractory 
hill tribes; and further supplied 3,000 muskets and sects of accoutre- 
ments, on the condition that the Rajah should raise the Manipur 
Levy to the same number. The condition of affairs may be, perhaps, 
best understood from the following extract from a Minute by Lord 
William Bentinck dated the 25th March 1833 :— 

Previous to the late war with Ava we possessed no knowledge of the Passes connect- 
ing Manipur with our Territories: of its resources we were equally ignorant, and 
the panic occasioned by the simultaneous appearance of two divisions of the Burmese 
Army, one from Manipur and the other from Assam, led toa very general flight of the 
inhabitants of Cachar and those occupying the northern and eastern borders of our 
District of Sylhet. Under such an emergency it was natural that every resource, how- 
ever trifling, should be sought after, and the re-establishment of the Manipur dynasty 
seems to have heen a scheme peculiarly favoured by our late Agent, Mr. Scott, as afford- 
ing, in his estimation, a well-founded prospect of defence of our frontier in that direction 
by the interposition of a race of people known to entertain a rooted antipathy to the only 


enemy against whose aggressions it was necessary to guard, and of tho fertility of whose 
country highly-coloured descriptions had been given. 


Whether the policy of identifying our interests with those of this petty State,— 
separated from our Territories by an extremely difficult tract of country, and from those 
of Ava by one of great comparative facility,—has ever been made a question I have not 
learned ; the advantages, however, to us of a connection with Manipur appear to me 


very problematical, and this is the consideration to which I would now more particularly 
direct attention, . 


The result of our late enquiries have clearly shown that, after an uninterrupted 
tranquillity of seven years, this small State is still considered as totally incompetent to 
defend itself against a Burmese invasion. Its entire population is supposed not to 
amount to more than 30 or 40,0U0 souls and its available revenue to 4 or 5,000 rupees 
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a year. Its situation—surrounded by mountains—excluded it from any great partici- 
pation in the advantages of traffic, and the whole tenor of the several communications 
made to Government by the Officers most intimately acquainted with the country proves 
that at this moment it is without the means of efficiently extending its agriculture. 


The Levy, consisting, as we are told, of 3,000 men, is shown to be but very imper- 
fectly disciplined and very little under the control of the Officers specially appointed for 
the purpose of ensuring its efliciency. And although we may fairly assume that, armed 
as they now are, they would be a match for an equal number of Burmese, we could 
hardly place any great reliance upon their undisciplined efforts when opposed to the 
vastly superior force, which, in the event of war, would inevitably be brought against 
them. 


If, therefore, our connection with this dependent State is to be continued, I should 
prefer placing in it a small garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of 
its scanty population for military duties ; and we can hardly doubt that the feeling of 
security to the inhabitants of Manipur generally would be greatly increased by the 
permanent residence amongst them of such a body. Considering the system, then, which 
is now in operation as radically defective, I am unwilling to sanction any measures likely 
to lead to its permanency. 


It was under the circumstances reviewed in the foregoing Minute 
Treaties of 1833 and 1834: death of ae le ns spines were: oueluded 
; with the Manipur State, namel 

pie ee one of 1833 Radi one of 1834. By 
the Treaty of 1833 the British Government agreed to give to the Rajah 
of Manipur the line of the Jeeree River and the western bend of the 
Barah as a boundary ; the Rajah, in return, agreeing to the following 
conditions, which are still in force, and are, therefore, extracted here 
from Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume 1, page 123 :— 


1st.—The Rajah will, agreeably to instructions, without delay, remove his Thanna 
from Chundrapore, and establish it on the eastern bank of the Jeeree. 


2nd,.—The Rajah will in no way obstruct the trade carried on between the two 
countries by Bengali or Manipuri merchants; he will not exact heavy duties, and 
he will make a monopoly of no articles of merchandise whatsoever. 


3rd,—The Rajah will in no way prevent the Nagas, inhabiting the Kalanaga and 
Noon-jai Ranges of Hills, from selling or bartering ginger, cotton, pepper, and cvery other 
article, the produce of their country, in the plains of Cachar, at the Banskandee and 
Oodharbun bazaars, as has been their custom. , 


4th.—With regard to the road commencing from the eastern bank of the Jeeree 
and continued vid Kalanaga and Kowpoom, as far as the Valley of Manipur ; after 
this road has been finished, the Rajah will keep it in repairs, so as to enable laden 
bullocks to pass during the cold and dry seasons. Further, at the making of the road, if 
British Ollicers be sent to examine or supcrintend the same, the Rajah will agree to 
every thing these Ollicers may suggest. 


5{h.—With reference to the intercourse already existing between the territories of 
the British Government and those of the Rajah, if the intercourse be further extended, 
it, will be well in every respect, and it will be highly advantageous to both the Rajah 
and his country. In order, therefore, that this may speedily take place, the Rajah, at 
the requisition of the British Government, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist at the 
construction of the road. 


6th.—In the event of war with the Burmese, if troops be sent to Manipur, either 
to protect that country or to advance beyond the Ningthee, the Rajah, at the requisition 
of the British Government, will provide hill porters to assist in transporting the ammuni- 
tion and baggage of such troops. 


7th.—In_ the event of anything happening on the Eastern Frontier of the British 
Territories, the Rajah will, when required, assist the British Government with a portion 
of his troops. 
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8th.—The Rajah will be answerable for all the ammunition he receives from the 
British Government, and will, for the information of the British Government, give in 
every month a Statement of expenditure to the British Officer attached to the Levy.* 


By the Treaty of 1834 the Kubo Valley was transferred from 
Manipur to Burma, and a money compensation was awarded to the 
Rajah by the British Government in the shape of a stipend of 
Rs. 6,000 per annum. 


Meantime Gumbheer Singh died in January 1834; but the policy 
of the time will be found sufficiently 
explained by the following extract 
from a further Minute by Lord 
William Bentinck, dated 7th February 1835 :— 


With regard to the petty State of Manipur, I cannot agree in the opinion 
expressed by the late Commissioner of its importance, for, so far from considering it an 
useful outwork in the event of a war with the Burmese, I am rather inclined to regard it 
as an useless and inconvenient post to defend, in doing which we might lose, but could 
gain no advantage. I have, however, entered more than once into this subject, and I 
would refer, for my opinion generally on it, to my Minute of the 25th March 1833. 


Since that period the Rajah, Gumbheer Sing, has died, and his infant son has been 
placed on the guddee without any disturbance of the public peace under the Regency of 
the Sunnaputtee, the Maharanee retaining all the State honors and emoluments of Queen. 
It is not my intention to enter into the various subjects adverted to in Major Grant’s 
Report, but merely to observe that the measures adopted on the occasion of it appear to 
have been judicious, and everything seems to promise a state of tranquillity for the future, 
and contine myself to a few observations on the substance of the 8th paragraph of Major 
Grant's letter and to the Manipur Levy, to which it refers. 


Major Grant suggests that “it would be advisable to place 200 men of the Levy under 
the sole and immediate control of the British Officer in Manipur. The most implicit 
confidence could be placed in the fidelity to him of the men so attached, and they would 
form a nucleus, round which the people would assemble to carry into effect the views of 
Government,” 


Where the policy of identifying ourselves with the interests of this petty State is 
at least questionable, it does not appear to he a matter of importance to attain the object 
of Major Grant’s proposition ; and if it were, itis doubtful how far the means recom- 
mended are adequats to the end, for I concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. Robertson 
on this point, that, unless cemented by the receipt at his hands of a regular pay, little 
reliance could be placed on the adherence to the British Officer alt Manipur of any 
portion of the Levy that may be placed nominally under his control. 


My objections, however, are not limited to this point alone, but extend to the 
Manipur Levy in general. On this body I have already expressed my opinion, and 
have now only to repeat that I cannot decide, on any one point of view, the expediency or 
advantage of maintaining it. It consists nominally of 3,000 men, but so imperfectly 
disciplined, that, as a military force either for offence or defence, it cannot in any 
respect be considered eflicient or important ; and it might certainly, so far as our interests 
are concerned, be much more advantageously replaced on occasion by a Detachment from 
Sylhet than retained on its present dubious and unsatisfactory footing. 


Tf it be trne that the whole population of the Manipur State does not execed 
80,000 or 40,000 souls, the keeping up of this Levy draws one individual in twelve of the 
most able-bodied from the number to an unproductive military occupation from profitable 
mercantile or agricultural pursuits ; the extension of the latter being, it is understood, of 
the utmost importance to the prosperity of the State circumstanced as it is: I should 
therefore prefer, if our connection with Manipur is to he continued, placing in it a 


amall garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of its scanty population 
for military duties. 


Minute of Lord William Bentinck, 1835 : 
first appointment of a Political Agent. 





* As the connection of the British Government with the Manipur Levy and the 


supply of ammunition to the Levy have ceased, this clause is inapplicable to present 
elrcumstances. 
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Desirous as I am of terminating a system which, I am satisfied, is radically defec- 
tive, I propose, for the consideration of Council, the discontinuance of British superintend- 
ence over the body denominated the Manipur Levy, leaving it optional with the 
Government of the country to maintain that force or not as it pleases. 


Should this measure be resolved upon, Major Grant’s services can be no longer 
required in Manipur. He has, by the Regulations of the service, become ineligible for 
the employment he is in by his promotion to a regimental majority, and he may 
accordingly be placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 


The preservation of a friendly intercourse, and asa medium of communication with 
the Manipur Government, and, as occasion may require, with the Burmese Authorities 
on that frontier, and more especially to prevent border feuds and disturbances which might 
lead to hostilities between the Manipurians and the Burmese, it may be necessary to 
retain an Officer in the character of Political Agent in that quarter. Lieutenant Gordon, 
whose ability, intelligence, and local knowledge have more than once been brought 
favourably to the notice of Government, seems to be well qualified for this situation, and I 
beg to propose that he may be appointed to it on a consolidated salary of Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. 


Lieutenant Gordon will receive his instructions from, and correspond directly with, 
the Secretary to Government of Bengal in the Political Department. 


On the death of Gumbheer Sing in 1534, his infant son, Chunder 
Kirtee Sing, the present Rajah, was 
placed upon the throne of Mani- 
: pur by the Senaputty Nur Sing, 
whilst the Senaputty himself became Regent. Subsequently frequent 
attempts were made by different Chiefs to obtain possession of the 
throne, but all were frustrated, and three of the leaders lost their lives. 
At length in 1844 the mother of the young Rajah made an attempt to 
murder the Regent Nur Sing. The attempt failed. Nur Sing was 
severely wounded, but many of the participators were apprehended, and 
the Ranee, fearful of the consequences, fled from the country with the 
young Rajah. ‘This flight was treated as an abdication of the throne 
by Chunder Kirtee Sing, and the Regent Nur Sing became the 
actual Rajah, and was formally recognised as such by the British 
Government on the 28th September 1544. From this time, however, 
the rumours of intended attacks are said to have been unceasing. In 
1547 it was reported that one Chief was about to invade Manipur 
with a force from Ava, and the Manipuri Princes in Cachar were 
warned by Government that they were liable to be removed into 
Bengal if their proceedings were such as to create disturbances in 
Cachar or on the borders of Manipur. In 1850, however, three 
Princes concerted measures for another attack of Manipur, and all 
three were killed. Shortly afterwards Nur Sing dicd and was succeeded 
by his brother Debindro Sing. 
The most important event of the period which followed was the 
dethronement of Debindro Sing, the 
oa eee aM ae ws accession of Chunder Kirtee Sing, the 
Munipar eu Lrilish Gover aniehk: present Rajah, and the subsequent 
1831. special recognition of the latter by 
the British Government. The facts 
were as follow :—Debindro Sing had succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Nur Sing. At the same time, Chunder Kirtee 
Sing, the ex-Rajah, who had been carried away by his mother in 1844 


Intermittent wars for the succession, 
1834-1850. 
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8¢4.—The Rajah will be answerable for all the ammunition he receives from ‘the 
British Government, and will, for the information of the British Government, give in 
every month a Statement of expenditure to the British Officer attached to the Levy.* 


By the Treaty of 1834 the Kubo Valley was transferred from 
Manipur to Burma, and a money compensation was awarded to the 
Rajah by the British Government in the shape of a stipend of 
Rs. 6,000 per annum. 


Meantime Gumbheer Singh died in January 1834; but the policy 
of the time will be found sufficiently 
explained by the following extract 
from a further Minute by Lord 
William Bentinck, dated 7th February 1835 :— 


With regard to the petty State of Manipur, I cannot agree in the opinion 
expressed by the late Commissioner of its importance, for, so far from considering it an 
useful outwork in the event of a war with the Burmese, I am rather inclined to regard it 
as an useless and inconvenient post to defend, in doing which we might lose, but could 
gain no advantage. I have, however, entered more than once into this subject, and I 
would refer, for my opinion generally on it, to my Minute of the 25th March 1833, 


Since that period the Rajah, Gumbheer Sing, has died, and his infant son has been 
placed on the guddee without any disturbance of the public peace under the Regency of 
the Sunnaputtee, the Maharanee retaining all the State honors and emoluments of Queen. 
It is not my inteution to enter into the various subjects adverted to in Major Graut’s 
Report, but merely to observe that the measures adopted on the occasion of it appear to 
have been judicious, and everything seems to promise a state of tranquillity for the future, 
and confine myself to a few observations on the substance of the 8th paragraph of Major 
Grant’s letter and to the Manipur Levy, to which it refers. 


Major Grant suggests that “ it would be advisable to place 200 men of the Levy under 
the sole and immediate control of the British Officer in Manipur. The most implicit 
confidence could be placed in the fidelity to him of the men so attached, and they would 
form a nucleus, round which the people would assemble to carry into effect the views of 
Government.” 


Where the policy of identifying ourselves with the interests of this petty State is 
at least questionable, it does not appear to be a matter of importance to attain the object 
of Major Grant’s proposition ; and if it were, itis doubtful how far the means recom- 
mended are adequats to the end, for I concur in the opinion expressed by Mr, Robertson 
on this point, that, unless cemented by the receipt at his hands of a regular pay, little 
reliance could be placed on the adherence to the British Officer at Manipur of any 
portion of the Levy that may be placed nominally under his control. 


My objections, however, are not limited to this point alone, but extend to the 
Manipur Levy in general. On this body I have already expressed my opinion, and 
have now only to repeat that I cannot decide, on any one point of view, the expediency or 
advantage of maintaining it. It consiats nominally of 3,000 men, but so imperfectly 
disciplined, that, as a military force either for offence or defence, it cannot in any 
respect be considered efficient or important ; and it might certainly, so far as our interests 
are concerned, be much more advantageously replaced on occasion by a Detachment from 
Sylhet than retained on its present dubious and unsatisfactory footing. 


If it be true that the whole population of the Manipur State does not excced 
30,000 or 40,000 aouls, the keeping up of this Levy draws one individual in twelve of the 
most able-bodied from the number to an unproductive military occupation from profitable 
mercantile or agricultural pursuits ; the extension of the latter being, it is understood, of 
the utmost importance to the prosperity of the State circumstanced ag it is: I should 
therefore prefer, if our connection with Manipur is to be continued, placing in it @ 


staall garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of its scanty population 
for military duties. 


Minute of Lord William Bentinck, 1835 : 
first appointment of a Political Agent. 


* As the connection of the British Government with the Manipur Levy and the 


supply of ammunition to the Levy have ceased, this clause is inapplicable to present 
circumstances. 
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Desirous as I am of terminating a system which, I am satisfied, is radically defec- 
tive, I propose, for the consideration of Council, the discontinuance of British superintend- 
ence over the body denominated the Manipur Levy, leaving it optional with the 
Government of the country to maintain that force or not as it pleases. 


Should this measure be resolved upon, Major Grant’s services can be no longer 
required in Manipur. He has, by the Regulations of the service, become ineligible for 
the employment he is in by his promotion to a regimental majority, and he may 
accordingly be placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 


The preservation of a friendly intercourse, and asa medium of communication with 
the Manipur Government, and, as occasion may require, with the Burmese Authorities 
on that frontier, and more especially to prevent border feuds and disturbances which might 
lead to hostilities between the Manipurians and the Burmese, it may be necessary to 
retain an Officer in the character of Political Agent in that quarter. Lieutenant Gordon, 
whose ability, intelligence, and local knowledge have more than once been brought 
favourably to the notice of Government, seems to be well qualified for this situation, and I 
beg to propose that he may be appointed to it on a consolidated salary of Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. 


Lieutenant Gordon will receive his instructions from, and correspond directly with, 
the Secretary to Government of Bengal in the Political Department. 


On the death of Gumbheer Sing in 1434, his infant son, Chunder 
Kirtee Sing, the present Rajah, was 
placed upon the throne of Mani- 
pur by the Senaputty Nur Sing, 
whilst the Senaputty himself became Regent. Subsequently frequent 
attempts were made by different Chiefs to obtain possession of the 
throne, but all were frustrated, and three of the leaders lost their lives. 
At length in 1844 the mother of the young Rajah made an attempt to 
murder the Regent Nur Sing. The attempt failed. Nur Sing was 
severely wounded, but many of the participators were apprehended, and 
the Ranee, fearful of the consequences, fled from the country with the 
young Rajah. This flight was treated as an abdication of the throne 
by Chunder Kirtee Sing, and the Regent Nur Sing became the 
actual Rajah, and was formally recognised as such by the British 
Government on the 28th September 1544. From this time, however, 
the rumours of intended attacks are said to have been unceasing. In 
\s47 it was reported that one Chief was about to invade Manipur 
with a force from Ava, and the Manipuri Prinees in Cachar were 
warned by Government that they were lable to be removed into 
Bengal if their proceedings were such as to create disturbances in 
Cachar or on the borders of Manipur. In 1850, however, three 
Princes concerted measures for another attack of Manipur, and all 
three were killed. Shortly afterwards Nur Sing died and was succeeded 
by his brother Debindro Sing. 


The most important event of the period which followed was the 
dethronement of Debindro Sing, the 

Special So grne f einen - accession of Chunder Kirtec Sing, the 
Mani by tiie Deca Govechiae hf, present Rajah, and the subsequent 
1851. special recognition of the latter by 
the British Government. The facts 

were as follow :—Debindro Sing had suececded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Nur Sing. At the same time, Chunder Kirtee 


Sing, the ex-Rajah, who had been carried away by his mother in 1844 


Intermittent wars for the succession, 
1834-1850. 
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after the attempted murder of the Regent, advanced his claim, 
and appeared prepared to support it by force of arms. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and at the earnest recommendation of Captain MacCulloch, 
who had for some time succeeded to the post of Political Agent, the 
British Government recognised the succession of Debindro Sing, and 
sanctioned the apprehension of Chunder Kirtee Sing and the removal 
of both the Ex-Rajah and his mother to Dacca, in order to prevent a 
contest which might be attended with serious results. Accordingly, 
Chunder Kirtee Sing was arrested, but managed to effect his escape 
from his guards, and again advanced to assert his claim to the Guddee. 
Meantime Captain MacCulloch withheld the recognition of Debiadro 
Sing; and it was fortunate that he did so, for the cause of Chunder 
Kirtee Sing rapidly gained strength, whilst that of Debindro Sing 
declined, until at length the former succeeded in gaining possession of 
the throne and became de facto Rajah. 


But, notwithstanding Chunder Kirtee Sing’s success, attempts 
were frequently made by Debindro Sing, or one or other of his brothers, 
to invade Manipur; and in 185], in order to check these attacks and 
put a stop to the anarchy which resulted from them, Captain 
MacCulloch made certain propositions which are here given in 
extenso :— 


Apprehending troubles I recommended the removal of Kirtee Chunder to Dacca. 
My recommendation was, per letter No. 1271, dated 17th May 1850, acceded to ; but, before 
having been carried into effect, he escaped from Cachar, and having gained possession 
of the throne, the circumstances of the country, judging from the late contests and now 
existing rumours of others, appear to be about to return to the state they are described 
by Captain Pemberton to have been in before connection with the British Government 
commenced. 


I beg to state most respectfully that in my opinion the establishment of good order 
and the maintenance of authority in this country can be effected only by the British 
Government. Ina country which, like this, owes its existence, and owns that it does 
80, to the British Government, the influence of that Government ought, I humbly conceive, 
to be paramount and capable of effecting this ; but oft-repeated contests for the throve 
have lessened that influence, and will, I fear, if not prevented, destory it eventually 
altogether : a successful attempt from Burma would do so at once. 


Towards the effecting of good order and maintenance of authority the stationing 
of British troops in Manipur would be the most effectual means. ‘These troops, 
however, could not be paid either in whole or part, and I have not contemplated 
this measure; but a more formal acknowledgment of the Rajah, with « declaration 
that he will not recognize as Rajah any Prince who by force may dispossess him, 
would, I think, prove a strong check upon these frequent attacks, would induce 
a feeling of security in the Authorities, and with that an inclination to improve 
rather than grind the people, aud in this manner put a stop to these contests for 
the throne, so injurious to the country and British interests. 


I beg to state that the Manipurians are, in civilization only, a slight 
degree superior to the wild tribes by whom they are surrounded, and it may 
occur, in spite of the declaration I have above suggested should be made, that a 
successful attempt may be made against the Rajah. In such case the interference of 
our troops might be required; but I trust the dread of the British Government 
may be sufficient to deter the boldest from attempting to achieve the possession of 
what he would kuow he could not hold. 


In reply to these recommendations, Captain MacCulloch was told 
on the 3rd October 1551 that the British Government had _herctofore 
alstained from interference in settling the succession to the guddee of 
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Manipur; but that, under the circumstances, he was authorised “ to 
make a public avowal of the determination of the British Government 
to uphold the present Rajah, and to resist and punish any parties 
attempting hereafter to dispossess him.” This declaration appears to 
have done but little towards suppressing either the rumours of attacks 
or the attacks themselves. Meantime the Court of Directors remarked 
in a despatch dated 5th May 1852 :— 

The position which you have assumed, of pledged protectors of the Rajah, imposes 
on you, as a necessary consequence, the obligation of attempting to guide him by your 
advice, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects against oppression on his part; other- 
wise our guarantee of his rule may be the cause of inflicting on them a continuance of 
reckless tyranny. 

From this time to the temporary retirement of Major MacCulloch 
from the Political Agency in 1861 
there occurs very little worthy of 
notice respecting Manipur in the 
Foreign Department Records. The conduct of the Rajah during the 
mutiny was reported to have been praiseworthy, and the satisfaction of 
Government was accordingly expressed on this subject. In 1559, in conse- 
quence of some aggressions of the southern tribes upon the Manipuris, 
a quantity of powder and lead to the value of Rs. 2,500 were given by 
Government to the Rajah. 


Condition of Manipur under Chunder 
Kirtee Sing, 1851 to 1861. 


i - In February 1861 the Civil 
Proposed abolition of the Political Agency Pinance Commission proposed the 
in Manipur, 1861. ae ne! 
abolition of the Manipur Agency. 


Tmmediately afterwards Major MacCulloch intimated his intention 
of submitting an application for leave to England, and requested to be 
informed whether Government intended appointing a successor to his 
office. In reply he was informed that Government had no such 
intention. 


Major MacCulloch next submitted, on the 18th July 1861, 
the following Memorandum on the 
duties of a Political Agent of 
Manipur :— 


Memorandum by Major MacCulloch, 8th 
July 1861. 


A Political Agont was first appointed for the preservation of a friendly intercourse 
and asa medium of communication with the Manipur Government, and as occasion 
may require with the Burmese Authoritics on the Frontier, and more especially to 
prevent border feuds and disturbances which might lead to hostilities between the 
Manipurians and the Burmese, 


My Report on Manipur, printed by Government, will inform you of the many 
aitempts, since the Rajah Gumbheer Singh’s death (when the Political Agent was first 
appointed), made to upset the ruling Princes. To prevent these often-recurring attacks, 
Government, in 1851, avowed publicly their determination to uphold the present Rajah, 
and to resist and to punish any parties attempting hereafter to dispossess him: this 
avowal added to the duties of the Political Agent. The Court of Directors said—“ The 
position, however, which you have assumed, of pledged protectors of the Rajah, imposes 
on you, as a necessary consequence, the obligation, not only of attempting to guide him 
by your advico, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects against oppression on his part ; 
otherwise our guarantee of his rule may be the cause of inflicting on them a continuance 
of reckless tyranny. The obligation thus incurred may be found embarrassing, but it 
must, nevertheless, be fulfilled, and, while needless interference is of course to be avoided, 
we shall expect, as the price of the protection aflurded Lim, the Rajah will submit to our 
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maintaining a sufficient check over the general conduct of his Administration, so as to 
prevent it from being oppressive to the people and discreditable to the Government which 
gives it support.” This is very stroug—too strong, indeed, for the circumstances of the 
country. You will observe in my printed account that the whole system of Government, 
since first its establishment in Manipur is oppressive in the extreme, yet, unless much 
abused, it is not complained of. Needless interference is to be avoided--and it would, of 
course, be considered needless were one to interfere with a whole system. This I have 
not done, for that would have been to subvert everything ; but particular cases, bearing 
on their faces oppression not required to carry out the particular system under which the 
country is governed, I have considered to be of the nature of those that should be inter- 
fered with; and I have, consequently, prevented such. Manipuris are now loud in 
complaining ; this formerly they were afraid of doing: but every complaint requires 
consideration, not only on its own merits, but with reference to the system of government 
which has been handed down to them by their ancestors. I consider that by degrees 
this system must be modified, and in fact, in my own time, it has much changed. But 
much is required to be done, and to keep up a salutary check, complaint must be encour- 
aged, not discouraged. Many complaints will be worthless, but still the hearing of them 
will give you an insight into the peculiar system which cannot be got by merely reading 
my account or papers in the Office. 


The hill people require much attention, and those on the Burmese Frontier more 
especially. It was the dread of their lawless habits that led to the appointment of an 
Agent here. These people are now pretty well inhand. It is principally towards Sumjok 
that apprehensions of the hillmen committing breaches of the peace of the Frontier by 
carrying off cattle, &c., are to be entertained. Between these men and the southern 
tribes the people are quiet; and all that is wanted there is to see that traders are not 
impeded in passing through them by petty plundering. In the south occasional raids of 
the tribes take place, and [ have had several complaints from the Burmese Authorities in 
consequence. ‘These raids they usually attribute to people in the Manipur territory, 
whilst they are mostly committed by men to the south of our boundary, the Numsailung 
River. South of the Numsailung are some powerful tribes, amongst whom Manipur is 
nothing; in fact to that part no Manipuri has ever penetrated, and even us far as the 
Numaailung no one but myself has ever attempted to proceed. ‘The people as far as the 
Numsailung have all submitted to me and will obey my orders, and my name is amongst 
those to the south of it. This quarter will claim much attention, but I hope nothing will 
occur requiring much investigation, for there is no one who could assist you much in the 
matter. You might, however, find Gnargomba Jemadar, a person who could assist you a 
little in reference to the Kookies ; and he is well acquainted with the other tribes, the 
Phukloees, who are Anals, and under my superintendence, 


Langatel, Pulel, Aimole, Konggang, and Soobong must not be allowed unneces- 
sarily to be interfered with. These are villayes on the principal line of route to Burma, 
who carry rice to the Thanah and give coolies on public service. 


On the western side, the Koupooee tribe requires much attention. Through them the 
Manipur road runs, and on their presence depeuds its efficiency ; they have much heavy 
work to perform for the Government, which must not be unnecessarily increased. Several 
villages of this tribe, which had deserted their positions, I have re-established, and since 
their re-establishment insisted that oppression shall not be the cause of their again leaving 
them. These villages do work for the Rajah, but under my control. The whole ranges 
between the Barak and Jeeree were by Treaty given to the Rajah; one of the conditions 
was that he would not oppress their inhabitants or prevent them freely taking their 
products to the markets at Luckipore, Oodarbund, or elsewhere. This was special : the 
order of the Court of Directors applies to all. 


Besides these there is the Angamee tribes which will require attention; the Mani- 
pur Government ought not there unnecessarily to interfere. Our Government has 
ceased to have anything to say to that tribe; but to allow the Manipuris to do as they 
wished in that direction would not be expedient or politic. There is cause for Manipur 
interference with as high a hand as they could assume, but still the idea that their acts 
amongst the Angamees are being observed keeps them from doing much that they would 
otherwise do. In the month of Mera it was agreed that an expedition should proceed to 
the Angamee Hills: I would urge it. 


To the hills all round the valley, and to the west beyond the Barak and Mookroo, 
are Kookies over whoin [ exercise a yeneral superintendence to prevent oppression of the 
peuple, driven from their homes by their enemies in the south, The late Rajah of 
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Manipur, Nur Singh, made over the superintendence of all these tribes to me. This 
arose from the first proceedings in connection with them for the establishment of a line of 
villages to the south of the Koupooees, a matter which came before the Governor General 
in Council. The Subadar, who was general manager under me, is dead; but the inter- 
preters or Lumpoos remain, and will be of use in matters connected with this people. 
I prevent as much as possible the selling of slaves by Kookies, and decline altogether to 
revive old causes of complaint arising from a time when they were quite out of any 
control but their own passions. 


Beyond the Manipur boundary are the Soote and Loosai tribes. These are both 
powerful and dangerous, but at present they profess friendship, and I encourage them to 
come and go, though, if it were possible, the Soote tribe should be attacked. In connec- 
tion with these people, and as a protection to the south of the valley, the Rajah and I 
have established in the south villages of Kookies, to whom are given arms, and whom we 
call sepoy villages. They are to be unrestricted in their cultivation, and have to send 
scouts to watch the tribes at the season when they are most able to move about and do 
mischief, These sepoy villages are not quite settled, but by care they might be brought 
to a proper state of usefulness. 


It is necessary to protect traders of all descriptions who visit the valley itself to 
trade in it, or who pass through it to Burma for that purpose. All who pass through for 
that purpose get passes from me, and when they return I see the cattle they bring, and 
after having inspected them, my servant, Nansekpa Hazoree, collects the tax, pays it to 
the Rajah, gets the proper Mohurs, and sends them on. This is done to prevent delay 
and oppression, which would take place were the business left to the Rajah’s people alone. 
Under Treaty heavy duties are not to be exacted on commodities. It has been my 
endeavour to encourage trade by every means in my power; and the present traffic, now 
pretty considerable, would entirely stop were I to refrain to take the trouble I do about it. 
I do not think you will have many complaints, at least for several years I have not, but I 
obtained immunity only from prompt measures, and sometimes severe ones. I do not 
think there is anything else much requiring notice here except the subject of slavery. 
Formerly slaves were taken into Burma, and there exchanged for ponies, &c. This I have 
entirely stopped ; but, though stopped, the trade is not detested, and were it thought that 
attention was not directed to this point, it might revive. I would therefore occasionally 
ask concerning it, and express strong determination to punish any one breaking the 
prohibition. Manipuris from Cachar sometimes come here and claim people as their 
slaves: when J hear of such, I entirely disallow any proceedings. 


An allowance is paid to Manipur for the giving up of the Kubboo Valley to the 
Burmese. This allowance Sonut Rupees 600 per month is paid to the reigning 
Rajah, &c., &., &c. 


Subsequently on the 18th August 1861, Major MacCulloch trans- 
mitted the following communication from the Rajah of Manipur to 
the Governor General :— 


(After usual compliments.) 


I beg to state that the Political Agent at Manipur has prepared himself to obtain 
leave and go to his Native country, but I learn that no person will be appointed as his 
successor. This circumstance will place the territory in danger. Manipur was ruined 
by the Burmese, but the British Government, having re-established it, appointed a 
Political Agent there. From the fact of a European Officer having been stationed at 
Manipur to settle all the affairs of the Burmese Frontier, the people of my territory 
dwell in peace and without any fear. There is an order of Government to the effect that 
no Prince would create rebellion and commit slaughter. From this order, as well as from 
the presence of a Political Officer, the people of this country feel more confident than 
before that no misfortune will befall this place. Should an evil occur in this territory, 
there is no one but the Government to which an application can be made for its removal. 
The inhabitants of Bengal, Naga, Burma, and Manipur are now trading to different 
places in safety ; but if there bo no Political Agent at Manipur, the people thercof will 
not, from fear, be able to enjoy peace and tranquillity. I therefore beg that Your 
Excellency will take the foregoing circumstances into your consideration and adopt such 
measures a3 may be deemed proper. 
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The Memorandum of Major MacCulloch and the letter from 


Bice athe Pat : the Rajah of Manipur were re- 
pin ofthe Benen Government. wee" ferred to the Bengal Government 
for an expression of opinion .as to 

whether the Lieutenant-Governor saw any serious difficulty in trans- 
ferring the duties of the Agent in Manipur to the Superintendent of 
Cachar. In reply the Lieutenant-Governor submitted the opinion of 


Captain Stewart, the Superintendent of Cachar, together with his own 
views. 


The Superintendent of Cachar considered that the peace of Mani- 
pur and of the Eastern Frontier required that a European Officer should 
reside at Manipur. The capital is 132 miles from Cachar, from which 
it is separated by seven ranges of hills varying from 2,000 to 7,000 feet 
high and four large rivers'‘unbridged. Should the Political Agent be 
withdrawn, the wild and savage tribes of Nagas and Kookies, surround- 
ing the valley of Manipur, would be up in arms; whilst the Mani- 
puris themselves, who are already divided into a dozen factions, 
would split against the present Rajah, and each endeavour to place his 
own man upon the throne. Under these circumstances Captain Stewart 
expressed the opinion that, separated as Manipur is from Cachar, the 
Officer resident at Manipur should be authorised to act independently, 
being responsible to Government alone; but if it were resolved to 
abolish the Agency, then he would recommend the appointment of a 
young Military Officer as an Extra Assistant to be Resident at Mani- 
pur under the authority of the Superintendent of Cachar. The 
Lieutenant-Governor endorsed the views of Captain Stewart, and also 
expressed the opinion that, owing to the inadequacy of military force 
in that quarter, the Bengal Provinces were deeply concerned in the 
continuance of tranquillity beyond the Cachar Frontier. 


The Government of India accordingly determined to maintain the 
Agency. But in October 1863 the question of its abolition or reten- 
tion was again raised. Pending the consideration of the question the 
Agency records were removed to Sylhet. Mr. H. Beveridge, the Officer 
deputed to remove the records to Sylhet, gave his opinion on the subject. 
He was “decidedly of opinion that the Agency ought not to be abolish- 
ed.” His chief reason for this opinion was that he believed the Rajah, 
the Ministers, and the people all wished that the Agency should be 
continued. The reasons also for which the Agency was established still 
existed. An Agent was required to arbitrate disputes on the Burmese 
frontier, and Manipur being surrounded by hill tribes, be said there was 
no doubt that a Political Agent could be of great service to both the tribes 
and to Manipur by using his influence to check Jawlessness on the one hand 
and oppression on the other, and that the removal of the Political Agent 
would be the signal for disorder. There were several Princes in Cachar 
and Sylhet, he remarked, ready to re-enter Manipur and renew their 
conflicts on the first opportunity. IIe also considered that the increased 
intercourse between Manipur and Cachar and the tea-planters made the 
presence of a Politieal Agent in Manipur even more desirable than 
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formerly. Ina letter dated 10th February 1564, the Rajah himself 
again asked the Government of India to place an officer in Manipur.(') 
He said he believed the country would sustain injury if no oflicer were 
stationed there, and asked that Colonel McCulloch might be re-appoint- 
ed. The Bengal Government considered that, if it were determined to 
abolish the Agency, the relations of Government with Manipur might 
be conveniently managed by the Superintendent of Cachar, acting under 
the orders of the Local Government. It was finally decided by the 
Government of India to maintain an Agentat Manipur. The following 
is an extract of the orders passed :— 


The past history of the country shows that no Chief has been able to manage the 
people: they have one and all proved cruel, oppressive, aud weak. The country has been 
the scene of civil wars, murders, devastation, and misery under the nominal control of 
the Chiefs ; while, as a rule, peace, order, and comparative prosperity reigned while a 
British Agent was pregent. In addition to these arguments in favour of the appointment 
of an Agent is the circumstance that indigenous tea has been found in large quantities 
all through the country: the knowledge of this will ere long make it the resort of 
Englishmen in great numbers. It will be difficult, therefore, if not impossible, to prevent 
constant collision between them and the natives, unless a British Officer is.on the spot. 


On the other hand, Manipur is too distant and too difficult of access to be properly 
managed by the District Officer at Cachar. Captain Stewart, the Superintendent, states 
that Manipur is 132 miles from Cachar “ over seven ranges of hills, each from 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in height, and across four large rivers unfordable during the greater part of 
the year and not admitting of boats.” The post takes seven days in the dry season and 
ten in the rains. 


Lastly, but not least, both the Chief himself and his people desire to have a 
British Agent among them; they have told Captain Stewart that the presence of one is 
equal toa brigade as regards the security of the country. The Governor General in 
Council is, therefore, of opinion that it isexpedient that there should be an Agent at Mani- 
pur, and will communicate hereafter the name of the officer whom he selects for the 
appointment, 


On the Agency being re-established Colonel McCulloch was again 
appointed Political Agent. (?) 


Various officers have since then held the appointment, and have 
endeavoured with more or less success to induce the Maharajah to behave 
with propriety to his own immediate subjects, and the hill tribes owning 
a nominal allegiance to his Government. But since Colonel 
McCulloch’s time none has been more successful than Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnstone who took charge in September 1877 and has with occasional 
absences on leave remained there up to date. 


The Agency was from 1836 under the direct control of the Govern-. 
ment of India. In 1867 Sir J. 
Lawrence proposed its transfer to 
that of Bengal, but the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Grey) objected, 


Position of the Agency, 


(') Political Procecdings (India), April 1864, No, 102. 
Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, Nos. 104 to 106. 
Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 108. 


(°) Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No, 111. 
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on the ground that the Agent might, at any time, be mixed up in tran- 
sactions with Burma with which a Local Government was not competent 
to deal. It would suffice if copies of reports relating to tribes border- 
ing on Bengal were forwarded by the Agent to the Bengal Secretariat. 
When the Assam Chief Commissionership was formed, the Agent was 
ordered to forward his letters through the Chief Commissioner under 
flying seal, and he and the officers of Manipur have now been placed 
entirely under the control of the Chief Commissioner. 


For many years after the accession of Chunder Kirtee Sing, Mani- 

: : ur was disturbed by raids organ- 

arr rae oe fal by Debindro Sine Kanai Sing, 

Gokul Sing, and other members of the Royal Family, with the object of 

driving Chunder Kirtee from the throne. The British Government took 

steps to prevent and punish such enterprises, and since 1866 they have 

entirely ceased, their possible leaders having either died in confine- 

ment or being still detained under surveillance at a distance from the 
frontier. 


It has been suspected that not a few of the raids of Lushais and 
other hillmen on Manipur and even on British territory were instigated 
by members of the Manipur house. Of the Lushais we shall hear more 
in the next chapter, but it will be convenient to bring together here all 
that is on record of the connection of Manipur with that and other 
tribes, even though in so doing the narrative has to assume some know- 
ledge of what follows. 


It is unnecessary here to enter into details regarding the raiding 
:; propensities of the Lushais. In the 
onefenane year 1871 they had committed raids 
in Cachar, Sylhet, Manipur, and Hill Tipperah, and were at the same 
time at feud with the Kamhows or Sokties, a tribe living to the south 
of Manipur ; and their aggressions had become so unexampled in violence 
as to lead to an expedition being sent against them at the end of that 
year by the British Government, in which the levies of Manipur were 
invited to join. The expedition was extremely successful. The tribes 
of Vonpilal, Poiboi, and Vonolel, the most powerful Chiefs, were 
reduced to submission by the British troops, the fine imposed was paid, 
hostages accompanied the force on its return, and guarantees were 
given of free passage through the country in future for Government 
agents. Previous to the withdrawal of the Manipur troops from the 
Lushai country several of the Chiefs entercd into an engagement with 
the Manipuri authorities also to keep the peace with Manipur for the 
future. Several of them afterwards visited Manipur and there renewed 
their engagement. After the expedition Lushai raids into British terri- 
tory entirely ceased, but this can hardly he said with regard to such 
raids on Manipur territory. The Lushais have but little direct 
communication with Manipur, and the Political Agent has few dealings 
and little influence with them. The Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
is regarded throughout the Lushai country as the Burra Saheb. 
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The policy to be followed by Manipur with regard to the Lushais 

was laid down by the Government of 

oe i pursued by Manipur towards JTndia in a letter to the Political 

ene els Agent, No. 1127P., dated 30th June 
1870,(1) of which the following is an extract :— 

It is essential that similar measures for the establishment of friendly relations with 
the Lushais should be adopted from the side of Manipur, and that the Raja and his 
subjects should be restrained from commiting aggressions on these tribes. I am therefore 
to request that you will impress on the Raja, in the most emphatic manner possible, 
that while he should take all necessary measures for the protection of his frontier, no 
unprovoked aggression on his part can be permitted, and that he must take effective steps 
to make his subject Kookies understand this, and to punish rigorously any disobedience 
of these instructions. 


This line of policy was again confirmed after the Lushai expedition. 
In October 1872, the Government of India referred the Political Agent 
to the above letter as showing the general policy to be pursued by 
Manipur towards the Kookies and Lushais. (?) 


The following year the Political Agent reported that the Lushai 

The Political Agent not to visit the St Damboom, who, with his 
Lushai country without sanction. ollowers, had settled in the’Manipur 
hills to the south of the valley, 

had paid a visit to Manipur. The Manipur Authorities tried to keep 
this visit a secret, and the Political Agent, having heard of the Chief’s 
arrival, sent for him privately. He promised to come, but did not do 
so, as he was hurried out of the capital that afternoon. The Maharajah’s 
explanation was not considered by the Political Agent to be satisfactory. 
He, however, said he would send for Damboom, if required, and did so. 
Damboom duly arrived, and was brought to the Agent, Dr. Brown. 
Dr. Brown took the opportunity of asking him to explain to the 
Lushais that it was the desire of the British and Manipur Govern- 
ments to remain at peace with them, that every protection would be 
afforded them should they desire to trade with Manipur, and to assure 
them that trade and free communication were most desirable. Dr. Brown, 
in reporting this, said he considered that a personal visit to the Lushai 
country and an interview with the Chiefs and inhabitants would be 
productive of much good. He was not sure whether such a course 
would be practicable and safe, but asked the permission of Government 
to make the attempt. Damboom thought that such a visit might be 
made with safety, but would not state positively that the Chiefs would 
receive the Agent, though he promised to bring information on the sub- 
ject. Damboom was, however, detained in the Lushai country when he 
returned thither, and was not allowed to return to Manipur. Dr. Brown’s 
proceedings with regard to Damboom were approved, but he was told not 
to visit the Lushai country without the express sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Bengal Government was of opinion that the 
Political Agent should only be allowed to enter that portion of the 


(’) Political Proceedings (India), July 1870, No. 275, 
(7) Political Proceedings (India), November 1872, No. 104, 
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Lushai country which borders on Manipur, if expressly invited by the 
Chiefs to do so. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought that his 
going there could do but little good, and that it would be much better 
that he should encourage the Lushais to come into Manipur to see 
him.(*) 
In 1877, it was reported that for some years previously the Kapni 
Manipur deputation to the Lushai Nagas living = Manipur territory, 
country in 1877. in the villages adjacent to the main 
road from Cachar to Manipur, had 
suffered severely from repeated raids by Lushais subject to Poiboi, 
Lalbura, and Lengkam. The Manipun guards at Kala Naga and 
Kowpum had been attacked and defeated more than once and had 
proved unable to protect the Kapni Nagas. Such was the terror 
instilled by the Lushais that a large tract of country had been 
deserted, and there was scarcely a village to be found to the south 
of the line of road, the inhabitants having fled to Cachar, or 
removed further north. The Maharajah of Manipur having ascer- 
tained that the Lushai Chiefs Poiboi and Lengkam were willing to 
establish ‘friendly relations with the Kapni Nagas, proposed, in Marci 
1877, to send a deputation to Tipai Mukh to conciliate these Chiefs. 
Captain Durand, the Officiating Agent, informed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar that the Maharajah was sending the deputation, but 
added that he thought it would be better if the Lushai Chiefs were 
invited into Cachar by the Deputy Commissioner. The deputation duly 
arrived in Cachar, but the Deputy Commissioner disapproved of their 
proceeding to Tipai Mukh, where they expected to meet the Lushais. 
It appeared that the Manipuris proposed only to enter into treaty with 
Poiboi and Lengkam, and had brought presents only for these Chiefs. 
The Deputy Commissioner feared that the Chief Lalbura would resent 
the fact of his being overlooked; but he nevertheless allowed the 
deputation to go to Tipai Mukh to renew overtures with the mantries 
of Poiboi and Lengkam, and, if the Chiefs were still disposed to enter 
into engagements, to ask for an interview with one Chief, and request 
him to convene a meeting of all the Chiefs to consider the question 
of future relations. Some of the heads of the deputation, however, 
went beyond Tipai Mukh and visited Poiboi, contrary to the instruc- 
tions given them. ‘They were well received by Poiboi, who agreed to 
their proposals, but dissuaded them from going to Lengkam’s village, 
though that Chief sent men to escort them. This slight offended 
Lengkam ; but his mantries said that if the presents were brought, he 
too would, no doubt, agree to live in amity with the Kapni Nagas. (?) 
The Chicf Commissioner of Assam objected to all this that he 
could not give the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar permission to act 
as a medium in such negotiations till the Maharajah stated plainly the 


(*) Political Proceedings (India), January 1874, No. 271. 
(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1877, Nos, 178-195. 
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terms he desired to make with the Lushais, and formally engaged 
that, in the event of disputes arising as to his observance of the con- 
ditions, he would abide implicitly by the Chief Commissioner’s decision. 
He also requested the Political Agent to inform tbe Maharajah that, 
though he was willing to assist him, he felt assured that no negotia- 
tions would have any lasting effect, while he failed to protect his 
country by force of arms. The Government of India approved the 
Chief Commissioner’s orders, but requested that the Maharajah might 
be discouraged from sending such deputations, the effect of which 
might be to cause complications with the tribes on the British 
frontier. 


The country inhabited by the Kamhow or Sootie (sometimes called 
Sooktie and Soktie) tribe lies to the 
south of Manipur and east of the 
Toorool or Manipur river, that is between the country inhabited by 
the Lushais proper and the territory of the Rajah of Kulé,* who is a 
tributary of Burma. Yatole, the present Chief of the Sooties, lives 
in the village of Molbhem, which lies far in the interior.(1) The 
Manipuris consider this tribe to be a much more formidable one than 
the Lushai. They are a constant source of trouble to them, and have 
at times rendered the southern portion of Manipur uninhabitable. 
They are constantly raiding, and Colonel Johnstone thinks the cause 
of all this is probably that the Sooties are being driven forward by 
the Shindus, a powerful confederacy living to the south-east of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Lushais hold the Sooties in great 
dread, and are falling back before them. They are well supplied 
with fire-arms, supposed to be procured from Burma, whence they 
also obtain their ammunition. They have never had any dealings 
whatever with the British Government. The Chief, Kamhow, after 


Relations with the Kamhows or Sooties. 


* “The district of Kulé, which, as has been before observed, forms the southern 
portion of Kubbo, extends a short distance beyond the confluence of the Kathé Khyoung 
with the Ningthee to Mutoogaundee, on the right bank of the latter river. The present 
Tsaubwa, or chieftain tributary to Ava, is, according to Lieutenant McLeod, a Shan, 
and lineal descendant of the ancient chieftains of that district, which the Raja said 
extended formerly nearly down to the junction of the Ningthee and Irrawaddy rivers. 
At present itis sub-divided into 12 small districts, with four towns and three hundred 
and sixty villages, and is supposed altogether to contain about 20,000 houses, and 100,000 
inhabitants of every description. The Raja admitted, however, that the population had 
very much decreased since the last census was taken in 1784 A.D. That portion of his 
subjects who reside in the plains is almost entirely composed of Shans, while those on 
the hills west of Kulé are all Kyens, or wild mountains tribes, who tender but a very 
imperfect submission to his authority. The foree kept up by the Kulé Raja principally 
consists of these Kyens, who are only occasionally called upon; and it is probable that 
in a caso of extreme urgency, he might be able to raise a force of 5,000 men from among 
the Shans and Kyens; but the latter could never be depended upon for service beyond his 
own district, and even then reverse would cause their immediate dispersion, and return 
to their fastnesses in the hills.”—Pemberton's Report on the Eastern Frontier, pp. 
119-120. 


(‘) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 14. 
Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 3, 
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whom the tribe is named, died in 1868, but Yatole, the present Chief, 
is often called Kamhow when referred to as the principal Chief 
or head of the tribe. From the isolated position of the Sooties 
there is not much trustworthy information regarding them. In 
1875 the general opinion amongst the best informed authorities 
in Manipur was that at least 2,000 men, two-thirds of them armed with 
muskets, would be available in ‘the event of an attack being made on 
the villages in the interior. 


The Sooties are old and formidable foes of Manipur.(!) The Mani- 
he ur authorities say that durin 
DE Been sea ae Nec Sing’s time (i834. 50) dhe 
made several raids upon Manipuri 
villages and took possession of Mombee and Heeroway, within Manipur 
territory, which are still occupied by the Kokatung section of the 
Sooties. In 1856 they committed a serious outrage on a hill village 
in Manipur territory. The Maharajah resolved to punish them for this 
outrage, and in January 1557 sent an expedition 1,500 strong against 
them. He was so impressed with the importance of the operations of 
the expedition being brought to a successful issue that, with the object 
of encouraging his force, he accompanied it in person. It nevertheless 
ended in the disgraceful flight of the Manipur troops. They neglected 
to secure their line of communications, provisions consequently became 
short and, instead of falling back on their line of advance, they, after 
some skirmishing with the enemy, fled in confusion by another and 
unknown route, along which it must have been known that they could 
not possibly obtain provisions. Colonel McCulloch, who was then 
Political Agent, believed sheer cowardice to have been the cause of the 
failure of the expedition. The troops basely left their Rajah, who, with 
some twenty followers, arrived some days after they had reached the 
valley. 


In April 1859, the Political Agent reported two serious aggressions 
by the Kamhows on Manipuri sub- 
jects.(?) The first was an attack on 
a Hankeep village near Shoogoonoo, 
not far from the southern frontier. The village was burnt and the 
headless trunks of fifteen men were found. Forty-five men, women, 
and children were also carried into captivity, with their flocks and herds. 
The second aggression was an attack on Saitol, in which the village was 
burnt and a part of its herds driven away, but none of the people. killed 
or captured. After these attacks a line of posts was established for the 
protection of the south of the valley and for the resistance of any sud- 
den attack the tribes might make. 


Aggressions by the Sooties reported in 
1859. 





(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 90. 
Foreign Consultations, 13th February 1857, Nos. 181-83. 
Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 90, 
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In the Administration Report for 1868-69 it was stated that a 
Relations bet Riaiinue: auathe month after the Manipur force 
‘Sooties up to 1871. ae returned from the expedition of 
1857, the Sooties sent messengers to 
Manipur and promised Colonel McCulloch not to molest the Maharajah’s 
subjects further, that this promise had been adhered to, that they were 
then decidedly friendly, and traded freely with the valley, and that 
Kamhow reported regularly any suspicious doings amongst the Lushais, 
and would remain neutral, or even give assistance, in the event of their 
being attacked by Manipur. This assertion that the Kamhows sub- 
mitted to Colonel McCulloch after the expedition of 1857, and that 
they had remained friendly from that time up to 1871, has been re- 
peated by various officers, but no report of any such submission was 
then made by Colonel McCulloch to the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the aggressions referred to in the foregoing paragraph. show 
that they were not friendly in 1859, and the Maharajah then applied 
for a quantity of ammunition on payment, so that he might be able to 
retaliate on this tribe, which was granted.(!) The Manipur authorities, 
in 1872, also asserted that Kamhow raids had occurred at intervals 
from 1857 to that year. They mentioned seven Kambhow raids on 
Manipur villages which had taken place from 1857 to 1871 and two 
during the Lushai expedition. The recent raids prior to 1872 were, 
however, repudiated by the principal Chief. When referred to about a 
raid committed on a Manipur village by the Kokatung section in 1871, 
he declared that it was done without his authority, and that he had 
very little control over the clan in question. The question whether, 
up to this time, the Sooties were really friendly or hostile to Manipur, 
was therefore a disputed one. In the beginning of 1871, while the 
fighting men of the Lushais were raiding on Manipur and Cachar, 
the Sooties entered the Lushai country and killed and carried off a 
large number of Lushais. The Sooties sent the heads of four of the 
men killed on this occasion to Manipur. It would thus appear that 
they were not then openly hostile to Manipur. : 


Towards the end of 1871, when preparations were being made for 

; } _ the expedition against the Lushais, 
ads the ume Beit Pre the Maharajah of Manipur, with the 
concurrence of the Political Agent, 

sent for the Chief of the tribe to ascertain what assistance he could 
afford towards the expedition.(?) The Chief replied that he was unable 
to leave his tribe as the Lushais were then collecting in great force, and 
he did not know whether their object was to attack his tribe or to set 





(7) Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, No. 576. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 3. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 14. 

Foreign Consultations, 6th May 1859, Nos. 332 and 333. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 70. 

Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, Nos. 676, 588, and 609. 
(?) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 2. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 38. 
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out in any other direction. He, however, sent a deputation to the 
Maharajah with friendly assurances. The members of this deputation 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to go forward and attack 
Vonolel’s tribe of the Lushais. They received strict injunctions not 
to do so, but they do not appear to have heeded these injunctions, for, a 
few weeks after, a report was received that they had actually engaged 
Vonolel’s tribe, but without serious loss on either side, only three of the 
Lushais being killed and one Sootie wounded. 


The Maharajah of Manipur supplied a contingent of about 2,000 
Capture of the Kamhow Chief Kokatung ion to aseisban ine eyo sone aA 
ie the Lushai country, which acte 

PSone serene under the orders of Major-General 
Nuthali, who was then Officiating Political Agent at Manipur.(!) The 
contingent occupied an extended line of posts along the southern 
boundary of Manipur for the purpose of watching the Lushais against 
whom Brigadier-General Bourchier was operating through Cachar. 
This position was also calculated to secure the fidelity of Kamhow, 
whilst it enabled the contingent to take full advantage of any assistance 
he might render. The hostile attitude of the Sooties towards the other 
tribes was well known, but, in the event of their throwing in their lot 
with them, the contingent would also have been in a position to attack 
them. When the Manipur troops were returning after the conclusion 
of the expedition they fell in with a party of Kamhows under the Chief 
named Kokatung, who were carrying away 957 captives from two 
Lushai villages. The Kamhows came into the camp of the Manipur 
Contingent apparently not expecting to be treated as enemies, but were 
all made prisoners by the Contingent and taken to Manipur and placed 
in irons in the jail. The 957 captives were also taken to Manipur, but 
not as prisoners ; they were settled in the valley. General Bourchier 
stigmatized this as an act of “ treachery” on the part of the Contingent, 
though it had been admitted that Kokatung had committed a raid on 
a Manipur village in 1871. General Nuthall, the Officiating Agent, 
however, maintained that the Sooties were hostile to Manipur, and, 
with the view of refuting the representations made to the Government 
of India regarding the “friendly alliance” of the Sootie tribe, he sub- 
mitted a list of raids alleged by Manipur to have been committed on 
that State from 1835 to that date. He described Kamhow’s attitude 
since the affair of 1857 already described to be “one of alternate pre- 
tence of submission, raid upon Rajah’s distant villages, and assurance 
of non-participation.” It was, however, generally considered by other 
officials that the Kamhows were friendly. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, said there could be no doubt that ‘“ Kamhow 
was que in earnest in desiring to help Manipur and us against 
his old enemies, the people of Vonolel’s villages, but of course,” 
he added, “he can never forgive that wonderful piece of treachery” 
(referring to the capture of Kokatung and his followers). It should, 


(‘) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 70. 
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however, be mentioned that General Nuthall was not actually present 
when Kokatung and his followers were disarmed and made prisoners, but 
was a few miles in advance: he nevertheless approved what the 
Manipur Majors had done, and thus became responsible for their act. 
He also asked that the Governor General in Council might be moved 
to acknowledge “ the judicious and resolute conduct of the two Majors” 
to whom the ‘‘ success” was due. 


The Kamhows were anxious to obtain Kokatung’s release, and, 
Affairs from 1872 to 1875. Policy to Pe ae a a ee ari 
eee o Manipur wi at object. 

be purenes By emesis He Kikoul, ahs was chief of the em- 

bassy, was informed that no proposi- 

tion of any kind could be entertained whilst a single subject of the 

Maharajah remained in their hands, and that, if the captives were not 

released, the Maharajah would take measures to punish the Kamhows. 
Kokatung died shortly after this in the Manipur jail. 


In August 1872, the Political Agent reported that he had heard 
it was the intention of Manipur to attack the Kamhows during the 
ensuing cold season. They wished to release the Manipur captives 
with the Kamhows and bring the tribe into subjection. The Political 
Agent asked whether the expedition should be allowed.(?) The 
Maharajah had for some time previously been pressing him to obtain the 
sanction of Government for the supply of four mountain guns with 
elephant gear complete, the same as used by the British troops during 
the Lushai expedition. The Kamhows, on the other hand, had given 
out that they would require 100 human heads to perform the funeral 
obsequies of their late Chief. The Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India were averse to any war taking place on our 
frontier, and the Political Agent was informed that, in the opinion of 
the Governor General in Council, it would be exceedingly impolitic to 
authorize any such expedition by Manipur against the Kamhows. ‘I'he 
Political Agent was also referred to this office letter already quoted 
on the general question of the policy to be pursued by Manipur towards 
the Kookies and Lushais. The policy to be followed by Manipur 
towards the Kamhows is therefore the same as that towards the Lushais 
proper, viz., that while the Maharajah should take all necessary measures 
for the protection of his frontier, no unprovoked aggression on his 
part can be admitted. 


In October 1872, the Kamhows sent another embassy under 
Kikoul to Manipur. This embassy brought with them four of 
the captives who had been carried off in the raid of the previous year 
ona Manipur village, and also an elephant tusk for the Maharajah. 
Kikoul said that it was the intention of their Chief to return all 
the Manipur captives, but when asked by Colonel Mowbray 
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Thomson, who was then Officiating Political Agent, in how many 
days he would guarantee their release, he made excuses and gave 
evasive replies. The four captives who were returned said that they 
were given to understand by some of their brethren who had settled 
with the Kamhows that Kikoul had only been sent to find out whether 
the Manipur Durbar would release the followers of their late Chief, 
Kokatung; if not, they were determined to destroy all the Manipur 
villages in the hills on their frontier. This statement Kikoul denied. 
While Kikoul was in Manipur Cononel Thomson endeavoured to effect 
a reconciliation between Manipur and the Sooties, though he said it 
was a difficult task, as it was impossible they could easily forget the 
treachery practised towards them by Tangal Major in capturing 
Kokatung and his followers.(1) His efforts, however, met with some 
success, for, in December 1872, the deputation again returned to 
Manipur, accompanied by 26 captives of Manipur Naga tributaries 
taken two years previously. Colonel Thomson promised Kikoul that 
a similar number of Kamhow captives in Manipur should be released, 
and the following month Kikoul brought 14 captives more, when a 
further exchange was effected. On this occasion Colonel Thomson 
proposed that the tribe should swear allegiance and fealty to Manipur, 
to which Kikoul agreed, and said they wanted peace with Manipur, 
but stipulated that the son of their late Chief, Kokatung, should be 
released, and the skull and bones of his dead father made over to them. 
This request was complied with by the Manipur authorities, and in 
March 1873 peace was sworn between Kokatung’s son and Manipur, 
and the whole of the Kamhows released then took their departure for 
their Native hills. Tha Manipur Durbar had been very anxious to get 
Yatole, the Rajah of the Sooties, to come in from across the boundary 
and make him also take the oath of allegiance to the Maharaja before 
releasing Kokatung’s son. Colonel Thomson dissuaded them from this, 
as he thought such a proceeding might lead to a complication with 
Burma. He told them that he could in no way recognise their 
authority over the Kamhow Rajah. After these exchanges of captives 
there still remained eight Kamhows with the Maharajah of Manipur 
who were to be released on the restoration of ten more Manipur captives 
supposed to be with the Kamhows. 


But the peace thus brought about did not last long. In October 
1874 the Kamhows attacked two villages, Kumsol and Mukoong, 1n 
Manipur territory, to the south of the valley. Dr. Brown visited the 
villages attacked and found them partially destroyed by fire and totally 
abandoned. According to statements made by two villagers, 17 men 
were killed and 78 men, women, and children carried off by the Kamhows 
on this occasion, but from the subsequent papers the numbers appear 
to have been exaggerated. So far as the Political Agent could ascertain 
no provocation was given on the part of Manipur. There appeared 
little doubt from his investigations that the raid was committed by the 
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Kokatung section, residing in the group of villages called Mombee. 
Mombee, he remarked, according to Captain Pemberton and Colonel 
Thomson, is within Manipur territory and has been encroached upon, 
and the former inhabitants driven out by the Kamhows. Mombee 
is in fact well on the Manipur side of the boundary line laid down 
by the agreement of 1834 with Burma. The Maharajah of Manipur 
proposed to send an expedition against the Kamhows to punish 
them for this raid, and the Political Agent recommended that 
permission should be granted. The Chief Commissioner of Assam 
also thought that the Rajah should be allowed to take such measures 
in retaliation as he might deem expedient.(') He considered that, 
for a State situated as Manipur is, a policy of retaliation was 
the only safe one. In reply the Government of India said that, 
should there have been no provocation on the part of the subjects of 
Manipur, the Rajah would be justified in adopting such measures as 
might be necessary to protect his own territories from similar raids 
in future; and, if retaliation was considered to he absolutely necessary, 
he should be advised to move in such strength as would preclude the 
risk of defeat. The Political Agent recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should not identify itself with the expedition further 
than by limiting the Manipur advance to Mombee, and this was 
approved. 


The Maharajah accordingly organized an expedition 2,400 strong. 

. fas ; As it was expected that the Kamhows 
oe eae of 1875 against the Would fight, the Political Agent 
asked for sanction to accompany 

the expedition. This proposal was not acceded to by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam on the ground that it would identify the Govern- 
ment of India more emphatically than was advisable with the 
Maharajah’s proceedings. The Chief Commissioner’s proceedings were 
approved, and it was remarked that the Governor General in Council 
considered it advisable to avoid, as far as possible, any direct inter- 
ference in the matter. The expedition started on the 19th February avd 
returned on the 14th April 1875. The Majors who were in command 
reported the result of the expedition to Dr. Brown after their return. 
They said that before sunset on the 20th March their advance guard, 
about 300 strong, was attacked by a party headed by Yatole’s brother 
and son. The Manipuri party made a good stand, and firing continued 
for an hour and a half, when the Kamhows fled. The next morning the 
Majors and the main body of the force arrived on the ground. Pre- 
parations for an attack on the Sootie villages were in progress, when a 
Sootie deputation arrived in camp. They said that two of their men 
had been killed and five wounded on the previous evening. They 
placed Yatole’s sword before the Majors, acknowledged themselves to be 
the Maharajah’s ryots, promised to pay tribute, and to abide by the 
terms imposed. They begged the Majors not to send the force to their 
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villages, so 2 subadars and 22 sepoys only were sent, and returned 
with the wife and child of the Chief of Kumsol, who had been captured 
in the raid. A few days after a deputation consisting of Kikoul and a 
few others arrived with the Chief of Kumsol and six other captives. 
The remaining captives, it was said, had been sent into the interior, but 
the Sooties promised to do what they could to get them back.(1) From 
the evidence of captives subsequently released, it, however, appears that 
they were at Mombee all the time. The force then returned to Mani- 
pur, accompanied by the Sootie deputation. The Political Agent 
considered the result of the expedition to be fairly successful, though 
he was disappointed at no. hostages having been brought in. The 
Majors had been instructed to insist on hostages being given to be held 
until the other captives, of whom there were said to be twelve, were 
restored. There were, however, five Sootie captives remaining in 
Manipur, and the Sootie deputation were told they could not be 
released unless an equivalent number of Manipur captives was 
surrendered. In May seven of these captives were returned to 
Manipur, and, in accordance with the promise given, the five Sootie 
captives in Manipur were set free. The Sootie messenger who brought 
the captives to Manipur said he was confident that the other captives 
they had would also be given up. Dr. Brown, in referring to this 
expedition in his Administration Report for 1874-75, stated that from 
past experience he was led to doubt the correctness of the Majors’ 
account and made independent enquiry regarding the doings of the 
expedition. He found that, so far as his informants knew, some of 
whom were with the force, not a shot was fired on Mombee, each party 
seeming to be afraid of the other, and he remarked that the Sooties 
were not likely to be deterred from committing further raids on 
Manipur territory from any fear of the Manipur troops. 


For a short time after the expedition of 1875 no raids were com- 
mitted on Manipur by the Sooties, 

Further Kamhow raids on Manipur Terri- though attempts had been made, in 
ae: one of which a Kamhow was killed. 
The effect of the expedition, however, was not much felt by them. In 
1876 the Political Agent said they seemed to be becoming more aggres- 
sive and arrogant than before; the establishment of four new thannahs 
on that frontier had, however, ina great measure, prevented the 
attempts at raiding. Two Sooties of Noongeah came to the Manipur 
village of Mungote and persuaded the Chief, named Bomyam, and two 
men to accompany them to Nongeah to receive certain Manipur captives 
collected there, whose release had been promised by Kikoul. When in 
the Sootie country the two men were deliberately shot by Kikoul and a 
brother of Yatole named Khooding. Bomyam escaped, the musket 
aimed at him having missed fire. During the years 1476, 1877, and 
1578 Sootie raids were frequent and numbers were reported killed on 
both sides. The Political Agent reported that during the year 1876-77 
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the condition of affairs between Manipur and the Sooties had been in a 
“most unsatisfactory state.’ Matters had drifted, and no real attempt 
had been made to arrive at a satisfactory understanding. The Manipur 
diaries for 1877 and 1878 contain frequent allusions to Kamhow raids, 
but it was doubtful whether the Kamhows are altogether to blame. In 
May 177, in referring to an attack on a Manipur village by Kamhows, 
of whom 22 were reported to have been killed, the Agent said he was 
afraid that the origin of the raid was an attack made by Manipuri 
Kookies on peaceable Kamhows the previous month. A few days later 
he reported that five Kamhow heads had been brought into Manipur and 
offered up, as is usual in such cases, in the hole* on the north 
side of the Nursing Durwaza, called “ Suroong,” to the presiding 
deity. In January 1878 it was reported that the Kamhows had 
attacked the Kulé Valley in force, and that a Burmese furce of 2,000 
men had been sent against them. Colonel Johnstone strongly urged on 
the Durbar the necessity of sending messengers to ask the Chiets to 
come in and see him, but as two men who previously went had been 
murdered, nobody liked to undertake the dangerous office. 


In the Administration Report for 1877-78, a remarkable circum- 
stance in connection with the Sootie 
tribe and Manipur is recorded. 
Parties to the number of over 2,000 persons belonging to the Sooties 
migrated during the year into Manipur territory, where they settled down 
on Jands assigned to them by the Maharajah in the neighbourhood of 
Moirang, to the south-west of the valley. The Political Agent was visited 
by the Chiefs of the immigrants, who expect the number to be increased 
this year. Colonel Johnstone considered this immigration important. 
The Sooties, weakened by the loss of 2,000 of their number, and with 
the early prospect of losing more, will be less formidable to Manipur. 
The new comers are mostly not actually of the Sootie tribe, but are 
reported to belong to a Helot race living in villages of their own among 
the Sooties. Their object in leaving their country was simply to find a 
place where they might live in peace and security, 


Migration of the Sooties into Manipur. ° 


In 1834 when the Kubo Valley was ceded to Burma, the eastern 
and a small portion of the southern 
boundary of Manipur was laid down. 
It is in connection with this small 
portion of the southern boundary that the question is raised of the posi- 
tion of the Kamhows with regard to Burma. According to the Treaty 
of 1834 ecding the Kubo Valley to Burma the southern boundary of 
Manipur from the east begins at the point where the river called by the 
Burmans Nansawing, and by the Manipuris Numsaulung, enters the plain, 
up to its sources and across the hills due west down to the Kothi Khyoung 
(Manipur River). Captain Pemberton, in his report, dated 19th April 


Position of the Sooties with regard to 
Burma, 


a ee ek, 





* This hole is most sacred, and it is said that few Manipuris even are allowed to see it. 
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1834, says that the Numsaulung River appeared to have been always 
considered by the Burmese as the northern limit of the Kulé Rajah’s 
territory in that direction. This accounts for the Numsaulung forming 
the southern boundary of the northern divisions of the Kubo Valley. 
Captain Pemberton does not, however, explain why the line was ex- 
tended from the sources of the Numsaulung westward to the Manipur 
River, for the Kulé Rajah’s territory does not extend so far in that 
direction. A line drawn from the sources of the Numsaulung due west 
to the Manipur River passes through the northern portion of the country 
at present inhabited by the Sooties. Thus, according to the boundary 
laid down by Captain Pemberton, contained in the Treaty of 1834, part 
of the Sootie tribe at present live in Manipur and part in Burmese or 
independent territory. 


In November 1872, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, the Officiating 
Political Agent, reported that, from an examination of Pemberton’s 
map and the Treaty of 1834, he considered that the country inhabited 
by the Sooties clearly belonged to Burma, and that, in his opinion, the 
Manipuris had no right to make war in that direction, but that, 
if threatened or injured by the Sooties, they should refer their 
grievances to the Burmese Government through the Government 
of India. He considered the fact of the Sooties inhabiting Mombee 
and other villages nearer Manipur to be an encroachment, though 
he said the Manipuris treated the encroachment very lightly, 
and had no intention of immediately resorting to arms to expel 
them.(!) The truth was, Colonel Thomson said, the Maharajah’s sepoys 
would not fight for him, for they knew they had nothing to gain in 
such a cause. At this time the Sooties were treating with Manipur 
for the restoration of captives, and as Colonel Thomson looked upon 
them as Burmese subjects, he said that it placed him in an awkward 
position, A party of 400 of the Kamhows had approached within 
two days of the Manipur stockade at Kumah and had told Tangal 
Major that they had come there to treat with him and him only. 
Tangal Major, however, feared treachery, and refused to go. He asked 
them to come into the stockade and there treat with the officer he 
appointed, but this they refused to do. Until instructions were received, 
Colonel Thomson said he would not allow Manipur to strike the first 
blow. In the event of the Burmese ignoring their control of the 
Kamhows, he submitted for consideration the question how Manipur 
should act. He said the Maharajah would well weigh the conse- 
quences of another attack on the tribe, after having been so 
thoroughly worsted by them in 1857. Mr. Edgar, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Cachar, who was consulted, said there was not much 
to be made of Colonel Thompson’s letter, except that the Mani- 
pur officials, and probably the Chief himself, were “ determined to 
do what they could to avoid a peaceful settlement of their disputes 
with Kamhow.” He thought that “if they were to try honestly to 
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make terms with the Sooties, they might be successful, for the latter 
have shown a desire to avoid fighting, which could scarcely have been 
expected after the way in which they were treated by the Manipuris 
during the Lushai expedition.” He finally recommended that the 
peace on the frontier should not be disturbed. The Government of 
Bengal also deprecated fighting between Manipur and its. border tribes, 
as such collisions always created an uneasy feeling in the hills. Should 
fighting actually take place, the Lieutenant-Governor thought our only 
course could be “ one of absolute non-interference.” The following is 
a copy of the orders passed by the Government of India in Foreign 
Department letter No. 216P., dated 30th January 1873 :— 


Iam to state that His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council 
approves of your endeavours to eifect an amicable settlement of the quarrel between 
Manipur and the Sooktees, and desires that you will continue to advocate a surrender by 
both parties of their prisoners and captives, so as to bring about a good understanding. 


His Excellency in Council sees no objections to the Maharaja of Manipur building 
stockades within his frontier and taking other reasonable precautions for frontier defence. 
But His Highness should be careful to require his frontier posts to act only on the 
defensive and not to vex the tribes beyond the border, or give provocation for their 
attacking Manipur territory. 

His Highness the Maharaja should understand that any unprovoked hostilities 
with tribes beyond his boundary may involve him in difficulties with Burmah, and will 
not receive the approval of the British Government. In the event of such hostilities 
breaking out, you should report the fact at once, and, pending the arrival of instructions 
from the Government of India, abstain from all interference other than friendly advice. 
His Excellency in Council, however, is sanguine that by the exercise of the judicious 
influence you have already exerted with so good effect, you may be able not only to prevent 
any outbreak, but probably also to arrange an amicable settlement of the causes of 
misunderstanding. 


So far as our records show, the Burmese Government do not 
appear ever to have exercised any control over the Sooties to the south 
of the Manipur boundary line. The whole tribe seems to be practically 
independent, and not to have been affected at all by the Treaty of 
1834. Though a line was drawn westwards from the source of the 
Numsaulung to the Kathé Khyoung, there is no mention in the Treaty 
of the territory south of this line having been made over to Burma. 
It was only the Kubo Valley which the Burmese Government asked 
for, and that was all that was made over. In Captain Pemberton’s 
report of his proceedings in handing over the Kubo Valley and 
laying down the boundary, the only mention he makes of this line is 
the following :— 

He (the Khumbat Woon) questioned us very particularly as to our intentions 
regarding the southern line of boundary, which was formed by the Numsaulung River. 
The Burmese had evidently thought that we intended to run this line directly across 
from the hills on the west to the Ningthee River, and were much pleased to find that 
we had no’ such wish, and, on the contrary, that it was to run due west from the foot of 
the hills down to the Manipur River, whero it would terminate. At their request we 
consented to omit the name of the Khyendwen or Ningthee River, which had been 
inserted with the view of rendering our intentions more clear. 

No Burmese officers appear to have ever taken charge of this tract, of 
territory under the fifth Article of the Treaty, and the Burmese and 
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Manipuris alike appear to have treated the Sooties as wild and hostile 
tribes not amenable to their authority. They committed a raid on 
villages in the Kubo Valley subject to the Burmese in 1856, at the 
same time that they committed the raid in Manipur territory for which 
the Manipur expedition of 1557 was sent against them (paragraph 73 
of the précis) (.1) The Gendat Woon complained to the Political Agent 
regarding the raid, as he believed the raiders came from villages in 
Manipur territory. In the Administration Report for 1872-73 Dr. 
Brown said that “ the frontier Burmese authorities generally repudiate 
the idea of their being under Burmese control, although they lie 
unmistakeably to the eastward of the Manipur boundary” (they do not, 
however, lie to the eastward, but to the south of the Manipur boun- 
dary), and in the Report for 1873-74 he says that, in the event of any 
realized or threatened disturbances by the Kamhows, the Burmese 
invariably make the matter one of complaint against the Manipur 
State, assuming that State to be responsible for their good behaviour. 
He adds that for all practical purpores this tribe should be considered 
as independent, and liable to punishment from either power it raids 
upon. There is, however, no definite information among our records 
regarding the Burmese complaints referred to by Dr. Brown.(?) In a 
letter dated 30th January 1572 from General Bouchier, to General 
Nuthall, it is said that the Burmese authorities complained against the 
ravages of the Sooties in 1871, and in a letter from General Nuthall to 
the Maharajah of Manipur, dated 16th April 1572, he says :— Not long 
ago the Burma authorities complained of the ravages committed by his 
(Kamhow’s) dependants upon the village of Beetoop, in the Kubo 
Valley.” General Bourchier and General Nuthall doubtless referred to 
the same complaint. Paragraph 114 of this précis gives an account of 
the attack on the village of Beetoop, a reference to which will 
show that it is not so very clear that the Burmese authorities 
complained against the Kamhows. It was a complaint against 
Manipur Nagas, “ assisted by ten Nagas of the mountain range.” 
Assuming that the ten Nagas referred to were Kamhows, it 1s 
very probable that they belonged to the Kambhow villages within 
the Manipur boundary, and hence the Burmese complaint. There is 
nothing to show that the Burmese ever complained of raids com- 
mitted by the Kamhow tribe living beyond the Manipur boundary. 
From Captain Pemberton’s map published in 1835, and a demi-official 
letter to the Chief Secretary to Government, dated 9th September 
182%, he believed that the Kamhows were tributary to Kulé, and had 
continued so for many years. Captain Pemberton had not, however, 
visited this part of the country, for in the same letter he said he had 
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not been able to go so far south.(!) In 1856, Colonel McCulloch said 
the south-eastern portion of Manipur territory had never been explored, 
and that the Manipur authorities had never tried to bring the tribes 
inhabiting it into subjection. 


Colonel Johnstone reported in 1878 that the Maharajah was anxious 
to be allowed to subdue the Sooties, 
Proposal to make the Sooties tributary byt acknowledged that he cannot 
oases a do so without assistance in arms 
and ammunition. Were the Sooties made tributary to Manipur, “ that 
State would touch on the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and would border 
the Kulé Valley (Burmese), but would not interfere with Burma. It 
is asserted in Manipur that the Burmese would be glad to see the 
Sooties subdued, as they are a terror to the Kulé people.” It is, 
however, doubtful whether the Kamhow tribe extends so far south as 
the Chittangong Hill Tracts. According to Mr. Edgar only the north- 
east portion of what is generally termed the Lushai country is in- 
habited by the Kamhows.(?) ‘To the south-east of the Lushais proper 
there are villages of different tribes called Pois by the Lushais. “ These 
northern Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Pois (Sindhus), but probably 
they are closely connected with them.”? Colonel Johnstone stated that 
the Lushais had offered assistance in case the Maharajah wished to 
attack the Sooties their deadly enemies. He considered that, if the 
Maharajah’s surmise as to the feeling of the Burmese on the subject is 
correct, it would be greatly to our advantage to annex the Sootie 
country and thus secure peace. He said— 


The cost to us would be small, and through him we should be able more effectually 
to coerce the Eastern Iushais, if at any time necessary, as they, with their western 
brethren, would then be completely hemmed in between us and our feudatories. 


At present we are not directly concerned with the Sooties, but we may be twenty 
years hence, and timely, and to us inexpensive action now, may save trouble and money 
in the future. 

The Government of India is not in favour of aggressive action of 
the kind suggested. 


The Kubo Valley lies between the Heerok or Yoma range of 

; mountains, which bounds the eastern 

eae ave ene canes Rates ion ties side of the Manipur Valley, and 
Ningthee or Kyendwen River.(°) It 
commences from the foot of the hills in latitude 24° 80’ north and 
extends south to 22° 30’, where it terminates on the left bank of the 
Kathé Kbyoung, or Manipur river, which falls into the Ningthee, and 
marks the southern limit of the Kulé Raja’s territory. The Valley 





(*) Consultations, 83rd October 1828, No.1. Extracts from correspondence regarding 
cession of Kubo Valley. 
Foreign Consultations, 15th February 1856, No. 112. 
Consultations, 8th January 1830, No. 36. 
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is divided into three principalities, viz., Sumjok, Kumbat, and Kulé. 
“(The first and last are still governed by descendants of the original 
Shan chieftains, who were dependant upon Mongmaorong, but Kumbat 
appears never to have regained its former prosperity, after its destruc- 
tion by the united forces of Pong and Manipur; and during the 
Burmese supremacy, their principal officer on this frontier derived 
his title from it, though Tummoo was always his place of residence, 
and the head-quarters of the military force of the province.” The 
Kubo Valley is semi-independent, the northern and middle portions 
being ruled by a Rajah titled the Rajah of Sumjok (the name of the 
village in which he resides), whose Raj is hereditary in his family. 
He is generally titled the Tsaubwa (Feudatory Chief) of Toungthwot 
(Sumjok) by the Burmese Government. Before the first Burmese 
war the northern and middle divisions contained a population of about 
10,000 inhabitants. The southern portion is ruled by the Kulé Rajah, 
the boundary between the territories of the two Chiefs being the 
Numsaulung River. In olden times the Kubo Valley was sometimes 
under Manipur and sometimes under Burma. It was in the possession 
of Burma on the outbreak of the first Burmese war, and had been 
so for twelve years before. For about the same period preceding these 
twelve years it had been in the possession of Manipur. In the Treaty 
of Yandaboo the upper and middle portions of the Kubo Valley were 
not ceded by the Burmese. On the other hand, though they were 
taken by our ally, the Chief of Manipur, during the war, they were 
not retroceded by the Treaty. In fact no mention whatever is made 
of the Kubo Valley in the Treaty of Yandaboo. With regard to 
Manipur itself, it was simply stipulated that “ should Gumbheer Sing 
desire to return to that country, he shall be recognized by the King 
of Avaas Rajah thereof.””? Nothing was mentioned about the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. The Government of India considered 
it but just and proper that all the places and territory in the ancient 
country of Manipur, which were in possession of Gumbheer Sing 
at the date of the signing of the Treaty of Yandaboo, should belong 
to that Chief. The Sumjok and Kumbat Divisions of the Kubo 
Valley, as far east as the Ningthee or Kyendwen River, were accordingly 
given to Manipur, and the Ningthee River formed the boundary 
between the two countries. 
The right of Burma to the Kubo Valley became a subject - 
: ee ‘ dispute from the signing of the 
SoM tothe Keke Valley mene Treaty of Yandaboo in February 
1826. The Commissioner in Sylhet, 
in a letter dated 19th April 1826, remarked that the Ningthee was no 
doubt the original and natural boundary between Manipur and Burma, 
and that, if the Burmese were permitted to cross it, it would be difficult 
to define a line of demarcation that would preclude the possibility of 
future dispute. In acknowledging this letter the Government of India 
said that it was— 


unquestionably most desirable that the River Ningthee should form henceforward, aa it did 
of old, the boundary between Ava and Manipur, and Gumbheer Sing having been in 
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possession of Pergunnah Kubo when the Treaty was signed, we are fairly eutitled to 
require the relinquishment of that integral 
Instructions to Commissioner in Sylhet, dated nq material portion of his (the King’s) Raj, 
aare ne hey still, however, if the point is contested by the 
Burmese on the ground of the pergunnah having been formally annexed to the territories 
of Ava for some years prior to the war, whilst no provision is made by the Treaty for any 
alteration in the existing boundaries of the Raj, the question must be settled by negotia- 
tion on the best terms that circumstances will permit. 


And in the instructions to the Envoy at Ava, dated 30th June 126, 
it was said that His Lordship in Council trusted that as the Burmese 
retreated from the Kubo District and retired beyond the Ningthee, he 
would succeed in establishing that river as the boundary. In the in- 
structions to Major-General Sir A. Campbell, dated 15th June 1827, 
it was said that His Excellency in Council was decidedly of opinion that 
the right of Gumbheer Sing should be maintained to the northern and 
middle portions of the Kubo Valley, bounded on the east by the 
Ningthee. It was also said that he would not have failed to observe that 
the acquisition of Kulé, the southern portion of the valley, would secure 
the marked and desirable boundary of the Nurinjeerah River. ‘The 
cession by the Burmese of this portion of the Valley, however, it was 
said, could not be reasonably expected, and its annexation to Manipur 
would, therefore, have to become a subject of negotiation. In February 
1527 the question of the boundary was discussed between the Burmese 
Ministers and Mr. Crawford, the British Envoy.(1) The Burmese claims 
were so extravagant that, if acceded to, Gumbheer Sing would have 
been deprived of what he considered the larger portion of the proper 
principality of Manipur; they had fabricated a map showing the 
Burmese frontier to extend nearly to the Manipur capital. 


Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton were appointed Commis- 
sioners to meet the Burmese authorities and settle the boundary in 
accordance with the principles enunciated by the Government of India, 
and they were told(*) that, as a preliminary measure, it would be proper 
to suggest to Gumbheer Sing to fix his posts on such line to the south- 
ward as would include the northern and central districts of the 
Kubo Valley, regarding his mght to which, by actual conquest, no 
discussion was to be allowed. In April 1428 the Commissioners 
met on the banks of the Ningthee or Kyendwen River, but little 
could be done in consequence of the very advanced state of the 
season, and the Burmese Commissioner proposed to postpone it 
until the ensuing year. A regular written engagement was made by 
the Commissioners on both sides to meet in 1829. The Burmese Com- 
missioners then pretended that the Ningthee was not the Kyendwen, 
but a river to the westward of the Kubo Valley.(*) This, Sir A. 





(7) Despatch from Mr. Crawford, dated 21st February 1827, 
(?) Instructions to Commissioner in Sylhet dated 23rd November 1827, 
(°) 


Consultations, 8th August 1828, No. 4. 
Consultations, 8th August 1828, No. 10. 
Consultations, 8th September 1828, No. 2, 
Consultations, 3rd October 1828, No. 1. 
Consultations, 7th February 1829. 
Conusllations, 7th February 1829, Nos. 3-7. 
Consultations, 19th June 1829, No. 10. 
Consultations, 10th July 1829, No. 28, 
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Campbell observed, might alter the decision of Government. Subse- 
quently, a Burmese map was transmitted to Calcutta, in which the 
Ningthee and Kyendwen were laid down as separate rivers. This map 
was sent to the British Commissioners in Manipur, with instructions to 
enquire and report whether any such river as that laid down on it as the 
Ningthee existed. It was observed to them that the map had probably 
been made to suit the views of the Burmese, and they were instructed 
to propose to the Burmese Commissioners when they met them in the 
ensuing cold weather to visit the large river said to exist to the west- 
ward of the Kubo Valley. In the improbable event of the Ningthee 
flowing to the westward of the Kubo Valley, the British Commis- 
sioners were called on for their opinion whether the Burmese establish- 
ing themselves in the upper and middle divisions of Kubo would be 
particularly objectionable. In their reply these officers clearly proved 
the deception attempted to be practised by the Burmese. Lieutenant 
Pemberton scouted the idea that the Ningthee had been mistaken for 
another small river as stated by the Burmese. In a private letter to 
the Commissioner in Sylhet he remarked, ‘“‘ you may depend on it the 
Burmans knew as well as ourselves that the Kyendwen was the river to 
be made the boundary, and no other. Sir A. Campbell expressly told 
them so, and in consequence of a representation to that effect they pre- 
vented their men from crossing the river into the Kubo Valley.” In 
reply to the enquiry whether the establishment of the Burmese in the 
upper and middle divisions of Kubo would be particularly objection- 
able, both officers expressed their unqualified opinion that the preserva- 
tion of the tranquillity then existing could not be insured were the 
Burmese allowed to re-establish their authority there. They said— 
Acentury of aggression on the one part, and of suffering on the other, has 
excited a feeling of mutual hatred, at all times prompt to evince itself in the extremity of 
vengeance. The chance of such a collision, which could not fail to be productive of the 
most lamentable consequences, is effectually obviated by making the Ningthee or 
Kyendwen, on which stands the Burmah post of Kintat, the boundary between the States 
of Ava and Manipur ; no aggression can under such an arrangement be easily committed 


by either party, without crossing the river for the purpose—an act which would suflice to 
establish the culpability of the aggressor. 


The report of the British Commissioners was sent to Major-General 
Sir A. Camphell in October 182%, who was directed to inform the 
Court of Ava that the British Commissioners were prepared to prove 
that the Ningthee and Kyendwen were the same river. He was also 
requested to repeat the intimation previously conveyed to the Court of 
Ava respecting the right of Gumbheer Sing to the northern and central 
districts of the Kubo Valley, which he had continued to hold since 
the war. 


In January 1829 the British Commissioners reported the receipt 
of a letter from the Burmese Governors on the Ningthee, stating that 
the proposed meeting of the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
boundary could not take place that year. They stated at the same time 
their intention to proceed to the Ningthee to be in readiness to meet the 
Burman Commissioners. The Burmese Government also informed the 
Government of India that their Commissioners were busy collecting 
money to pay the third instalment of the war indemnity and celebrating 
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festivals and could not come. Captains Grant and Pemberton were, 
however, directed to proceed to the banks of the Ningthee, and in the 
event of the Burmese Commissioners failing to meet them, to select at 
once the boundary line to the northward of the Kulé or southern dis- 
trict of Kubo, which it might be desirable to fix as the southern 
boundary of Gumbheer Sing’s dominions in that quarter, including 
only the country re-conquered by him, and from which the Burmese had 
been expelled during the war. Having made a sketch of the boundary, 
they were directed to transmit a copy of it to the Burmese authorities 
with a distinct declaration that, under the orders of the British Govern- 
ment, they had fixed the boundary of Gumbheer Sing’s territory to the 
southward, the Ningthee being the boundary to the eastward. Sir A. 
Campbell was at the same time instructed to apprise the Court of Ava 
of the orders issued to the British Commissioners. The Burmese Com- 
missioners having failed to keep their engagement, our Commissioners 
fixed the boundary in accordance with the instructions they received, 
and they were informed that the boundary selected by them appeared 
to be well chosen, and that much advantage would be derived hereafter 
from the assumption of it as the basis of their settlement in concert 
with the Burmese Commissioners, who were invited to meet them on 
the frontier in January 1530. In the event of the Burmese Commis- 
sioners not meeting them in January 1830, they were authorised to fix 
Manipur thannahs on certain places indicated on the sketch of the 
boundary without further reference to the Burmese authorities. 


On 10th July 1829, the Chief Secretary to Government addressed 
a letter to the Burmese Ministers, in which he referred to the com- 
munications made to the local Burmese authorities by the British 
Commissioners, and observed that when the Burmese Commissioners 
should meet the English officers, they would be satisfied that the 
country to the northward of the boundary line had been clearly and 
uninterruptedly in the possession of Gumbheer Sing since the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Peace, and that nothing would remain but to 
visit the spot together and fix the posts on each side of the boundary, so 
that in future no doubt or dispute might arise. On the 17th Novem- 
ber 1829 Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton reported that the 
Burmese Commissioners had announced their intention to meet them in 
January following. They called the attention of Government to the 
fact of the Burmese Government having found it necessary to change 
the nature of its objections to Rajah Gumbheer Sing’s claim; they no 
longer denied the fact of the re-conquest of Kubo, but said that the 
retention of those territories recovered by the British armies formed no 
part of the Treaty of Yandaboo. They added :—“ Feeling the justice of 
our claims, we have not hesitated to follow the line of defence the 
Burmese have chosen, and the fact of three of the Thannahdars being 
at this moment here, who in the reign of Cheroojeet Sing held that 
situation in Kubo, must, we think, silence any further objection on the 
subject of possession anterior to the war.” With the same despatch the 
British Commissioners forwarded a letter from the Ministers at Ava 
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to the British Government, in reply to the Chief Secretary’s letter of 
10th July 1829, maintaining the right of the Burmese Government to 
the Kubo Valley as a dependency of the Burman Crown. 


In January 1830 Major Burney was appointed Resident at Ava 
in conformity with the 7th Article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, stipu- 
lating for the permanent residence of a British officer at the Court of 
Ava.(1) In paragraph 7 of his instructions he was informed of the 
determination of Government to fix the boundary line between Manipur 
and Ava as laid down by Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton. 
He was told to repeat to the Burmese Ministers the motives which 
obliged Government to assume a boundary line, and to satisfy them 
that it was not our intention to go beyond such line, though the argu- 
ments contained in their last letter would justify our considering several 
places to the southward of it as belonging to the ancient territory of 
Manipur. He was also to encourage the Burmese to depute Commis- 
sioners to meet our officers on the frontier, and thus ascertain for 
themselves the incorrectness of their map which contained a river that 
had no existence in reality. He was also furnished with a letter to the 
Burmese Ministers from the Chief Secretary to Government, in which 
it was distinctly stated :— 


What places and territory in the ancient country of Manipur were in possession of 
Gumbheer Sing at the date of the signing of the Treaty of Yandaboo, the Governor 
General of British India considers it but just and proper that all these should still 
belong to that Chief. When the British Officers in Manipur prove to the burmese 
Officers on the frontier by living witnesses and by undoubted testimony that so late as 
the years 1809-10 or 11 the towns of Khambat, Woktong, Tummoo, Mungsa and Sumjok, 
comprising the whole extent of the Kubo Valley from Khambat, north, were held by 
Manipuri Thannahdars on the part of the Manipuri Raja Cheroojeet Sing, the Governor 
General of British India trusts that the King of Ava will perceive the propriety and 
advantage of putting an end to all further discussions on this subject. 


The Commissioners of both Governments met on the frontier in 
January 1830 as arranged. The Burmese acknowledged the incorrect- 
ness of their map, and the boundary was fixed, though the Burmese 
Commissioners would not consent to the renunciation of the territory. 
The Resident at Ava then suggested that Captain Pemberton might be 
authorized to join him at Ava, so that he might hear what the Minis- 
ters had to say against Gumbheer Sing’s claim, though he said he was 
convinced that no friendly means or argument would ever be successful 
in persuading the King to acknowledge Gumbheer Sing’s right to the 
valley of Kubo. Captain Pemberton proceeded to Ava, but, as was 
anticipated, no arguments or explanations which Major Burney could 
urge, even with the aid of Captain Pemberton, effected any change in 
the sentiments of the Ministers, and the question still remained for the 
final decision of the Governor General. Captain Pemberton’s presence, 


(7) Consultations, 8th January 1830, Nos. 19-23. 
Consultations, 8th January 1830, No. 32. 
Consultations, 8th January 1830, No. 36. 
Consultations, 20th January 1831, No. 6. 
Consultations, 1&th March 1831, No. 15. 
Secret Consultations, 21st May 1832. 
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however, enabled Major Burney to convince the Burmese Ministers of 
the inaccuracy or untruth of several assertions which they had before 
advanced. They had denied that the Kubo Valley had ever been 
taken by the Manipur troops during the war, which they then admit- 
ted. They had declared positively that at no former period had_ the 
Manipur Princes ever exercised authority in it, but they then admitted 
that it had at various periods been in possession of Manipur. They 
acknowledged the incorrectness of their map showing the Kyendwen 
and the Ningthee as distinct rivers, and admitted them to be the same. 
They had asserted that Sir A. Campbell at the Treaty of Yandaboo had 
recognized and acknowledged their right to Kubo, but were unable to 
prove it, and met Captain Pemberton’s proof that he did not do so by a 
silent acquiescence. They, however, produced extracts from their 
national records (which were believed to be genuine) showing that at 
different times they overran and conquered certain portions of territory 
on the eastern and western banks of the Ningthee. 

In a letter dated 15th December 1830, the Resident at Ava 
reported that he had hinted that 
the British Government might be 
disposed to give up a portion of the 
remaining instalment of tribute for the sake of fixing the Ningthee as 
the boundary. The Ministers were inclined to listen to the proposal as 
advantageous to Ava, but they did not dare even to mention it to the 
King, who felt the loss of a single foot of land as a diminution of his 
own consequence and power. In May 1831 Major Burney expressed his 
opinion that no plan existed for appeasing, in an amicable manner, the 
King’s mind on the subject of Kubo, and that there would be little 
advantage derived from the permanent residence of a British Officer at 
Ava till the question was properly settled. In April of the following 
year Major Burney informed Government that as they wished to estab- 
lish the Ningthee as the eastern boundary of Manipur, to accomplish 
which object was one of the principal points of his instructions when 
deputed to Ava, he had used his best endeavours to discover how this 
could be accomplished, and to reconcile the Burmese Government to 
this boundary. He had, however, failed entirely. He said that his 
own opinion had always been in favour of the abstract right of the 
Burmese, and that views of expediency only, founded on an appre- 
hension that Ava might advance other claims, as well as the cirecum- 
stance that the British officers in Manipur considered the Ningthee as 
the most. eligible boundary, made him question the policy of such right. 
He questioned whether “keeping Gumbhceer Sing in possession of an 
unhealthy and depopulated strip of territory which is divided from 
Manipur by a range of hills, and with which our officers even cannot 
communicate without being always attended by large parties of coolies 
to convey every necessary of life for their subsistence, is worth the 
risk of thoroughly disgusting the Court of Ava and accelerating 
another war.” In reply to this letter Major Burney was called upon 


Cession of the Kubo Valley to 
Burma. 
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to state distinctly the grounds on which he thought that the Govern- 
ment of Ava possessed a right to those portions of the Kubo Valley 
from which the Burmese had been expelled during the war, and in 
which the British Government had declared that the authority of Rajah 
Gumbheer Sing must be upheld. To this Major Burney submitted a 
lengthy reply, in which he detailed the grounds on which he formed 
his opinion, showing the various times which, according to the Burmese 
history and other proofs, Kubo had belonged to Burma during the 
previous 800 years. The matter was then fully considered by the 
Government of India. The undeniable facts of the case were that 
Manipur conquered the disputed territory during the war; that 
for about 12 years previous the territory was in possession of Ava; 
that for about the same period preceding those 12 years it was in 
the possession of Manipur ; and that at more remote periods, extending 
far back into past times, it was sometimes under the one and sometimes 
under the other of those powers. The question was whether, at the 
close of the Burmese war, that territory was to be considered as 
forming undoubtedly a part of Manipur, or as a part of the domi- 
nions of Ava in consequence of its having been so at the commence- 
ment of the war. The Governor General remarked on the case that 
though no satisfactory opinion could be formed upon the question, he 
thought, upon the whole, that Government was warranted in its first 
decision that the Ningthee should be the boundary between Ava and 
Manipur. He said,— 


“ But although the consideration, already stated, namely, the misinterpretation that the 
conceit of the Burmese may put upon the concession to their own prejudice, and the more 
reasonable ground of dissatisfaction that will be given to Gumbheer Sing, might forbid 
any change, yet, with reference to the anxious desire for Kubo expressed by the Govern- 
ment of Ava, to the humiliation of their pride and to their reduced if not extinguished 
power, I think it will be both generous and expedient to grant them this gratification. It 
is true that we give up the best boundary line, and the admission of the Burmese into the 
valley may tend to much more collision with the Manipuris, but with our superior power 
a better or worse military boundary is of no consequence whatever, and these boundary 
disputes if arising can lead to no war.” 


The following were the final orders of Government on the subject, 
eontained in a letter to the Resident at Ava, dated 16th March 
1833 :— 


On your return to Ava you will announce tothe King that the Supreme Government 
still adheres to the opinion that the Ningthee formed the proper boundary between Ava 
and Manipur, but that, in consideration for His Majesty’s feelings and wishes, and in the 
spirit of amity and good-will subsisting between the two countries, the Supreme Govern- 
ment consents to the restoration of the Kubo Valley to Ava and to the establishment of 
the boundary line at the foot of the Yoma Doung Hills. 


You will further apprize His Majesty that the exact line must be established by Com- 
missioners on the part of the British Government, who will proceed to the frontier in 
November next, when the Kubo Valley will be given up to such Commissioner as His 
Majesty may appoint. 


The Burmese Government were also informed by the Government 
of India, and they were requested to depute, in November 1833, two 
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officers of rank to meet two British officers, who would deliver over to 
the Burmese the towns of Khumbat, Tummoo, Thongthwot, &c., “and 
fix and point out the line of hills which may be selected as the future 
boundary between Ava and Manipur.” It was said that the eastern 
foot of the hills known in Manipur as the Muring hills and supposed 
to be the same as that called by the Burmese Yoma Doung, would form 
a good line of demarcation between the possessions of the two States. 
Captain Pemberton was at the same time directed to proceed to the 
Kubo Valley in November, in company with Captain Grant, to make 
it over to the Burmese. Captain Pemberton’s instructions are important 
as showing the right asserted at the time by the British Govern- 
ment to fix the boundary and not to allow the Burmese Gov- 
ernment to interfere at all in the matter. The instructions were as 
follows :— 

Early in the month of November you will proceed in company with Captain Grant 
in the direction of the Kubo Valley, taking with you any officer whom Gumbheer Sing 
may wish to depute. You will there be met by Commissioners on the part of the King 
of Ava to whom you will make over the Kubo Valley. These functionaries will probably 
be accompanied by Captain Macfarquhar, but they will be given distinctly to understand 
that they are not to interfere at all in the settlement of the boundary, which is to be fixed 
by yourself and Captain Grant, taking the eastern base of the Muring range of hills as 
the line of demarcation. You will further point out to the Burmese Commissioners the 


line of demarcation which you may fix as the boundaries to the north and south of the 
Kubo Valley. 


When the Commissioners met, the Burmese claimed the Muring 
hills, as the Yoma Doung range was a little to the westward of them. 
The British Commissioners, in order to terminate the discussion, 
tendered a copy of that part of their instructions above quoted, debar- 
ring the Burmese Commissioners from interfering. The Woondouk 
was told that the cession of the Kubo Valley was a favour, for which 
the British Government had consented to make compensation to the 
Rajah of Manipur, and that if he did uot agree to the line of boundary 
laid down by the British Commissioners, they could not, under the 
instructions they had received, consent to give up any of the territory, 
but would leave the Manipur Thannahs on the Ningthee just as they 
stood. This greatly embarrassed the Woondouk, and he begged hard 
for a delay of 13 days to enable him to represent the matter to Ava; 
he even solicited the aid of the Manipur officers in obtaining the re- 
quired delay, but the British Commissioners firmly expressed their in- 
ability to consent to the postponement. The Woondouk objected to 
the Manipur Thannah of Moreh being so close upon Burmese tervitory, 
and expressed a desire that it should be removed to some more distant 
spot, as quarrels were likely to arise from the inconsiderate conduct of 
the people there. He was told that as Moreh was on the Manipur side 
of the line, the Rajah had as much right to establish a thannah there as 
the Burmese had to establish one at Tummoo. The Woondouk was also 
anxious that the tribes occupying the eastern face of the hills between 
Manipur and Kubo should be called and examined in his presence as 
to their desire of living under the Burma or Manipur rule, but. this 
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was refused on the grounds that it would be a direct infringement of 
the orders of Government expressly prohibiting the Burmese from ever 
interfering with these Khyens, but it was added “ that if hereafter any 
inhabitants of these hills chose to run away and seek Burmese protec- 
tion, they would not be demanded, but that if any Burmese Agents 
were detected tampering with their fidelity, they would be liable to any 
punishment, however extreme, which the Manipuri officers might inflict 
upon them.” To the justice of this he assented. After another re- 
quest for delay by the Woondouk, which was not granted, Captain 
Pemberton drew up the agreement. A Burmese translation was made 
for the Woondouk’s perusal, but he objected to it and prepared another 
in Burmese form containing many objectionable passages. ‘To this 
agreement the British Commissioners objected. The Manipuri inter- 
preter declared that the Woondouk would never sign the agreement 
drawn up by the Commissioners as it was not according to Burmese 
form. Captain Pemberton remarked that “ the reply to this was evi- 
dent, the paper was ovrs, and in accordance with our forms, and that if 
the Woondouk refused to receive and sign such a document as we should 
tender to him, we would not surrender possession of the country.” 
The boundary was then laid down, and the agreement defining the 
boundarics signed as originally prepared, with some trifling alterations. 
The Burmese Commissioners added a note to the effect that the Burmese 
Ministers would address the British Government regarding the small 
strip of country between the eastern base of the Yoma Doung range 
and the Muring hills which they had expected to get. The Court of 
Ava, however, formally acquiesced in the boundary laid down, and so 
the matter then ended. 


The following is the English version of the agreement, with trans- 
lations of the Burmese version :—= 


(1) (2) 

TRANSLATION OF A TRANSCRIPT OF 
Tn BKuRMESE VERSION, DY 
Masonr-GENERAL Nutmatt, 


(3) 


Literal TRANSLATION OF THB 
BuURMESE VERSION, RECKIVED 


EN@LISI VERSION. From THR Carr Comstise 


[Secret Cons., 24th April 1834, 
No. 11.) 


First.—The British | Commis- 
rioners, Major Grant and Captain 
Pemberton, under instructions from 
the Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council, agree to make 
over to the Woondouk Mahamen- 
evan Raja and Tsaradaugee Ni 
Myookyawthoo, Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the King of Ava, the 
towns of ‘Tummoo, Khumbat, 
Sminjok and all otner villages in 
the Kuho Valley, the Ungoching 
Hills and the strip of valley run- 
ning between their eastern foot and 
the western bank of the Ningthee 
or Khyendwen River. 


Second.—The British Commias- 
sionera will withdraw the Munee- 
poorce Thannas now stalioned 
within this tract of country aud 


Orra. Potts. AGENT, MANIPUR. 
[Political A., May 1871, No. 158.} 


Firet.—The British Commis- 
sionerr, Major Grant and Captain 
Pemberton, under instructions from 
the Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council, agree to make 
over to the Woondouk (Under See- 
retary), Maha Mengyau Raja, and 
to Tsayedaugyee (Chief Writer of 
Court), Nemyookauthoo, Commis- 
sioners appointed by the King of 
Ava, all the villages in the Kubau 
valley, together with Tumoo, 
Kumpat, and the towns of Toung- 
wat (aliax Sumjok), also the Ungan 
Hills and the lands between those 
and the Khyendwen River, 


Second.—The_ British Commis- 
sioners will wilhdraw the Mani- 
pore Thannas now stationed within 
this tract of country, and make 


siongR, Britisn Buxsta. 
[Political A., June 1872, No, 107.] 


The two Polilien! Agents ap- 
pointed by the British Govern- 
ment, Major Grant and Captain 
Pemberton, and the two Agents 
deputed by the King of Ava, 
the Royal Woondouk Maha 
Mingyau Yazaand Tsaraydawgyce 
(Royal Scribe) Nay Myo Kyaw- 
thoo, have matually agreed that 
the towns and villages in the 
Kaban Valley, together with the 
towns of Tamoo, Khambat, and 
Thoung Thwat, including the 
Lugaw range of hills, shall be 
given over, as also the land 
situate between the two branches 
of the Khycendwen river, The 
two British Political Agents 
shall withdraw the guards and 
thannahs placed within these 
limits. 
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make over immediate possession of 
it to the Burmese Commissioners 
on certain conditions, 


Third.—The conditions are that 
they will agree to the boundaries 
which may be pointed out to them 
by the British Commissioners, and 
will respect and refrain from any 
interference, direct or indirect, 
with the people residing on the 
Muneepooree side of those bound- 
aries. 

Fourth. The boundaries are as 
follow :— 

Isé. The eastern foot of the 
chain of mountains which rise im- 
mediately from the western side of 
the plain of the Kubo Valley. 
Within this line is included Moreh 
and all the country to the west- 
ward of it. 

2nd. On the south, a line, ex- 
tending from the eastern foot of 
the same hills at the poiut where 
the river, called by the Burmahs, 
Nansaweng, and by the Munee- 
poorces, Numsacelung, enters the 
plain up to its sources, and across 
the hills due west down to the Kathe 
Khyoung (Muneepoorce River). 

3rd. On the north, the tine of 
boundary will begin at the foot of 
the same hills at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Kubo valley and 
pass due north up to the first 
range of hills, cast of that upon 
which stand the villages of 
Choeetar, Noongbree, Noonghur, of 
the tribe called by the Munee- 
poorces Loohooppa, and by the 
Burmahs Lagwensoung, now tribu- 
tary to Muncepoor, 

4th. The Burmese Commission- 
ers hereby promise that they will 
give orders to the Burmese officers, 
who will remain in charge of the 
territory now made over to them, 
not in any way to interfere with 
the Khyens or other inhabitants 
living on the Muneepoor side of 
the lines of boundary above des- 
cribed, and the British Commis- 
sioners also promise that the 
Muncepoorces shall be ordered not 
{n any way to interfere with the 
Khyens or other inhabitants of any 
description living on the Burma 
side of the boundaries now fixed. 




















Seal. I. J. Grant, Major. 
Seal, R. B. PewpeErton, Capt, 

Commrs. 
Sunmyachil Ghaut, Ningthee 


River, 9th January 1834. 


over immediate possession of it to 
the Burmese Commissioners on 
certain conditions. 


Third.—The conditions are that 
they will agree to the boundaries 
which may be pointed out to them 
by the British Commissioners, and 
will respect and refrain from any 
interference, direct or indirect, 
with the people residing on the 
Munipore side of those boundarics. 

Fourth.—The boundaries are as 
follows :— 

I. The eastern foot of the chain 
of mountains which rise imme- 
diately from the western side of the 
plain of the Kubau Valley. To the 
west of this line the village of 
Moreh and all its lands are to be- 
long to Munipore. 

2. On the south a line extend- 
ing from the eastern foot of the 
same hills at the point where the 
river called by the Burmans Nansa- 
weng, and by the Munipoories, 
Numsailung, enters the plains, up 
to its sources and across the hills 
due west to the Nankathee Kay- 
oung (alias Munipore river.) 

3. On the north, the line of 
boundary will begin at the foot of 
the same hills at the northern 
extremity of the Kubau Valley, and 
pass due north up to the first range 
of hills, cast of that upon which 
stands the villages of Tswaitara, 
Noangbyce, and Noauhara, now 
tributary to Munipore. 

Fifth.—The Burmese Commis- 
sioners hereby promise that they 
will give orders to the Burmese 
officers, who will remain in charge 
of the territory now made over to 
them, not in any way to interfere 
with the Khyens or other inhabi- 
tants living on the Munipore side 
of the lines of boundary above des- 
eribed, and the British Commis- 
sioncrs also promise that the 
Munipoories shall} be ordereé not 
in any way to interfere with the 
Khyens or other inhabitants of 
any description living on the 
Burma side of the boundaries now 
fixed, 





Seal, F. J. Geant, Mayor. 














Seal.| BR, B, Pamprnron, Capt. 











Woonpovuk Mana Mgnaav 
Rayan. 


TsayRpavaYygr NEMYOOKAUTHOO. 


Signed. West of Natkwon on 
Oth January 1834. 


The conditions under which 
these tracts shall be made over 
to the two Burmese Agents are 
as follows :— 


And the two Burmese Ageuts 


agreeing to the following 
terms :— 
lat, That they take over the 


tract of country ag pointed out 
by the two British Political 
Agents. 

2nd. That the villagers living 
on the Cassay side shall not be 
interfered with, or in any way 
molested. 

On these terms (the above 
towns and villages) shall be 
made over, 

The boundaries to be as fol- 
lows :— 

The eastern foot of the range 
of hills immediately on the west 
border of the land situate on the 
western side of the Kabaw 
Valley, shall be fixed as the 
boundary. 

Beyond the above boundary on 
the west is the village of Molay, 
&c., &c., which is to belong to 
Munpipore. 

The boundary on the south 
shall be fixed by a line extending 
from the eastern foot of the 
same hills ata point where the 
river, called by the Burmese, 
Nansaweng, and by the Cassays, 
Nan Tsim Lan, enters the plain 
and along its course down to the 
mouth of the said river, and from 
thenee due west as far as the 
Nan Kathey Choung or Creek. 

The boundary on the north 
shall begiu from the eastern foot 
of the same range of hilly and 
run along to the end of the 
Kabaw Valley, and from thence 
due north as far asa hill which 
is siluate on the eastern side of 
the rauge of Cassay hills, on 
which stand the villages of Tawa- 
tard, Hnanbyce, and Moamhara 
belonging to Munipore. 

The two Burmese Agents do 
hereby promise to issue orders 
to the officers, who shall be Jeft 
in charge of the territory now 
made over, not in any way to 
disturb or molest any people 
(Khyeens or otherwise) who live 
on the Cassay side, and the two 
English Political Agents promise 
that. orders will be issued to the 
effect that Khyeeus, who live 
beyond the castern boundary 
above described, shall not be in- 
terfered with or molested by the 
Cassays. 

Signed in a temporary shed 
erected for the purpose on a sand 
Dank west of Nat Kyoon Oung 
Myay on the 15th Waning Moon 
of Pyatho 1195, 
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By the following agreement, dated 25th January 1834, Manipur 
was granted 500 Sicca rupees 
monthly as compensation for the loss 

_ of territory(!) thus involved :— 

Major Grant and Captain Pemberton under instructions from the Right Honour- 


able the Governor General in Council having made over the Kubo Valley ta the Burmese 
Comnnissioners deputed from Ava are authorized to state — 


First.—That it is the intention of the Supreme Government to grant a monthly 
stipend of five hundred Sicca rupees to the Raja of Manipur, to commence from the ninth 
day of January one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, the date at which the 
transfer of Kubo took place as shown in the agreement mutually signed by the British 
and Burmese Commissioners, 


Second.—It is to be distinctly understood that should any circumstances hereafter 
arise by which the portion of territory lately made over to Ava again reverts to Manipur, 
the allowance now granted by the British Government will cease from the date of such 
reversion. 

After the cession of the Kubo Valley to Burma disputes were 
constant, though, in a letter dated 17th November 1840, the Political 
Agent, Manipur, stated(*) that up to that time the peace of the frontier 
had been preserved without a reference to the Court of Ava or to the 
Government of India. The Resident at Ava, in 1834, said that the 
death of Gumbheer Sing had removed all feelings of personal resent- 
ment from the minds of the King and Court of Ava. From this time 
correspondence was carried on between the Political Agent and the 
Burmese local authorities, cases then arising with Burmese traders in 
Manipur being decided by the Political Agent. Dr. Dillon visited 
Sumjok in 1863.(3) He was received with much attention and kindness 
by the Rajah, who provided houses and food for his attendants, and- 
spoke gratefully of the support he gave them. Dr. Dillon’s camp was 
besieged by claimants for medical relief. In 1863 Dr. Brown said that 
disputes between the Manipuris and residents on the Burmese frontier 
were not then very frequent, and were mostly caused by mutual cattle 
and pony stealing. In April 1869, on the invitation of the Rajah of 
Sumjok, he paid a friendly visit to the Kubo Valley. The Rajah 
told Dr. Brown that he intended writing to the King of Burma to say 
how much he was pleased with the visit. 

In 1848 the Burmese complained of aggressions by the hill village 
Agegressions in Burmese territory by the of Tocnoe pay eats 1a ee 

on ' territory.(4) This village had never 

ee eer been Lae by Manipuris, and 
before it could be reached several others would have to be subdued. 
The Burmese authorities, knowing this, affected a doubt whether the 
village was in Manipur or Burmese territory, and stated their desire, 


Compensation to Manipur for the loss of 
the Kubo Valley. 





(*) Secret Consultation, 24th April 1834, No, 12. 
(*) Political Consultation, 28th December 1840, No. 73. 


(?) Political Proceedings (India), November 1863, No. 8. 
Political Proceedings (India), September 1868, No. 359. 


(*) Foreign Consultation, 31st January 1851, No, 120. 
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should the village be declared not in Manipur territory, to punish it 
themselves. Colonel McCulloch said that owing to the difficulties 
which would attend the reduction of the village, the Burmese probably 
thought that it would be disowned by Manipur, and he immediately 
declared it to be in Manipur territory. In February 1849 a Manipur 
force went against the village and reduced it to subjection. 


In 1869, a village called Mokoo, inhabited by Burmese, but on the 
Manipur side of the boundary, was 
forcibly entered by an armed party 
of Burmese and the wife and five children of a man named Wonkow- 
men carried off.(1) On the demand of the Political Agent, the Thoogyee 
of Tummoo ordered the family to be restored. The matter was also 
referred to the Burmese Government, and the Prime Minister readily 
acceded to the request of the Political Agent at Mandalay to obtain 
all possible information about the raid and take such action as justice 
demanded. After receiving reports from the frontier officials, the 
Minister replied that, on the issue of a Royal order to apprehend 
dacoits who had attacked a Chinese trader, Wonkowmen absconded and 
took up his residence in the Mogoung forests, and, on being sent for, 
again absconded. His wife and children were thereupon taken and 
brought before the local Court; while there, the Political Agent at 
Manipur demanded their restoration, and they were given up. In 
forwarding the Minister’s letter the Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, remarked that the proceedings of the Burmese officials in 
seizing the family and property of a man charged with a criminal 
offence was quite in accordance with Burmese usage. He, however, 
said there was reason to believe that the Burmese who committed the 
raid were ignorant of the fact that the persons arrested were not 
subjects of Burma, but of Manipur, as the village was situated very 
near the boundary line, and also very near a Burmese frontier garrison. 
Considering this, and the fact of the individuals having been given 
up when their surrender was demanded by the Political Agent at 
Manipur, the matter was allowed to drop. (?) 


In a letter dated 21st January 1871 Dr. Brown informed the Woon 
of Gendat that the inhabitants of 
the’ village of Nat-tseng-nga, in 
Manipur territory, 50 in number, 
had been forcibly carried off by Burmese and the village destroyed. 
Before reporting the matter, he asked the Woon to hold an_ investiga- 
tion. The Woon’s reply, which was received by General Nuthall nearly 
three months after, raised the question whether the village was within 
Burma or Manipur territory. ‘The Woon asserted that it belonged to 
Burma, that the inhabitants left it of their own accord, because the 
superior of the village had oppressed them, and that they had stated 


Raid on the Manipur village of Mokoo. 


Alleged raid on the Manipur village of 
Nat-tseng-nga, 


(‘) Political Proceedings (India), July 1870, Nos, 240-41, 
(7) Political Proceedings (India), March 1871, Nos, 687-88. 
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that they did not wish to live at Nat-tseng-nga. He at the same time 
stated that two other villages, Mokoo and Namweeloong, were in 
Burmese territory. 


General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in order 
Ghisca Saracen hs eee: to ascertain on which side of the 
at NUbhal''s visit to the trontier 10 boundary line these villages reall 
nae paces with the boundary lay. A took the Ayapoorel Major 
(Manipur Foreign Minister) with 
him in order to come to an understanding with the Woon of Gendat 
regarding some unsettled complaints of plunder and outrage which had 
been made by Manipur.(!) The Government of India approved his having 
proceeded to the frontier, but directed him to confine himself to the 
particular duties for which he went, and to refrain from raising any 
general question of boundary between Manipur and Burma without 
specific instructions from the Government of India. The result of 
General Nuthall’s investigation proved that Nat-tseng-nga and Mokoo 
were both within Manipur territory. General Nuthall did not, however, 
meet with a proper reception when he went to the frontier. Although 
he informed the Gendat Woon by letter that he was going to proceed to 
the frontier, and invited that official to meet him, yet when he arrived 
at the encampment about a mile from Tummoo, none of the authorities 
came to welcome the party ; on the contrary, aversion, if not actual 
hostility, was shownthem. A musket was fired off near the encampment, 
which, General Nuthall said, might appear trivial, but its significance 
was well known to the Burmese as also to the Manipuris, who at once 
noticed it. A thannah had also been constructed on ground that had 
always been deemed Manipur territory, and the guard turned out armed 
and attempted to stop the party. The Tset Kai (Burmese Native 
Judge) had been deputed by the Gendat Woon to mect General Nuthall. 
When he arrived at Tummoo he requested General Nuthall to go to him. 
This being an undue assumption of rank on the part of the Tset Kau, 
General Nuthall declined to do so. The next day the Tset Kai asked 
him to avail himself of some huts built for the reception of the party 
and he would meet him there. General Nuthall replied that if they 
really wished his party to occupy the huts, they should have asked them 
to do so before they constructed huts for themselves, that he had no 
intention of moving for the Tset Kai’s convenience, and that if he 
wished to see him he would have to come to where he was. General 
Nuthall did not really want to see him, as he considered that a reference 
to Government would be necessary. He accordingly returned to Mani- 
pur without seeing cither the Tset Kai or the Woon. He, however, 
informed the Woon by letter that the villages were in Manipur  terri- 
tory. He also informed him about the Tet Kai’s conduct, for which 
the Woon apologised. 





(‘) Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, Nos, 151-59. 
Political Proceedings (India), June 1872, Nos. 384-413, 
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In the first edition of Aitchison’s Treaties the boundary between 
Manipur and the Kubo Valley is described as follows :—“ The eastern 
part of the chain of mountains which rise immediately from the western 
side of the Kubo Valley.” General Nuthall pointed out that this was 
probably a misprint as it is defined in the original Burmese as “ the 
eastern foot,” &c. General Nuthall considered it not improbable that 
the Burmese Government had obtained possession of our translation of 
the Treaty, and had thus taken the opportunity of asserting its claim 
to Mokoo, Nat-tseng-nga, and Namweeloong. [The misprint has been 
corrected in the revised edition of the Treaties. ] 


There is a great public road, much frequented by both Manipuris 
and Burmese, which runs parallel to, and at the foot of, the Muring 
hills. It is ealled the “ Lan-ma-dan” or Royal road, and was con- 
structed so many years ago that the inhabitants of the valley can give 
no account of its origin. General Nuthall said this road seemed to have 
been recognized by both Governments as the established boundary, and 
he could find no trace of a defined boundary other than this road. He 
thought that Captain Pemberton must have cleared the jungle and 
opened out this line. The road is, however, shown on Captain Pember- 
ton’s map to be well in Burmese territory, and to have been in existence 
when the boundary was laid down. 


The following remarks were made by the Government of India on 
General Nuthall’s reports :— 


As regards the boundary itself, His Excellency in Council considers that there can 
be no reasonable doubt on the subject. It is quite clear from the report of Captain 
Pemberton, the officer deputed in 1834 to demarcate the boundary, that Manipur territory 
extends to the foot of the eastern slope of the Muring hills and not to any highway such 
as that mentioned in your letter. The boundary is, indeed, clearly laid down in Captain 
Pemberton’s map of Manipur, copy of which is doubtless in your possession. If not, a 
copy will be sent from this office. As regards, then, the action of the Burmese in the 
villages of Nga-tsenga and Mokoo, the issue turns on the easily ascertainable fact whether 
they are on the slope of the hill or in the plain, and this I am to request that you will at 
a convenient opportunity ascertain and report to this Office. 


As General Nuthall did not possess a copy of Captain Pemberton’s 
map he was furnished with one. A second copy was also sent for the 
use of the Maharajah. General Nuthall was at the same time told that 
any deviation from the boundary as laid down by Captain Pemberton 
could not be countenanced“by the Government of India. 


In accordance with the instructions quoted in the foregoing para- 


oa graph, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, 

0 ‘a. mson s . . 
Cone Montag Tamers gt the who had been appointed Officiating 
ary question, Political Agent, proceeded to the 
frontier in November 1872 to settle 
the disputed portion of the boundary and other matters in dispute 
between Manipur and Burma. The Burmese Government had been 
communicated with and appointed an official to meet Colonel Thomson 
on the frontier. Colonel Thomson sent timely information of bis com- 
ing in English and Burmese, and informed the authorities that he was 
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to commence his enquiries from the village of Weetoop.(1) When he 
arrived at the village of Satumkhoorum, one march from Weetoop, he 
sent information to the Burmese authorities at Weetoop that he had 
arrived, and was prepared to meet the officer deputed by the Burmese 
Government. His advance party preceded him to build huts, and they 
had just commenced building when a shot was fired at them by a 
villager of Weetoop. The huts were, however, constructed. Colonel 
Thomson remarked that the Burmese could have no excuse for this 
outrage as they knew full well that his visit was a friendly one. They 
afterwards told some of his party that it was done by a child. Not- 
withstanding his having sent early information of his coming no one 
was there to meet him. The Gendat Woon afterwards arrived. He 
begged that the matter might be deferred till they met the Tsauba of 
Sumjok at Mongsa, to which Colonel Thomson agreed. The Numthow 
Thannah was the only point of dispute raised by the Burmese officials. 
(No complaint regarding this thannah had been forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment of India.) This thannah Colonel Thomson stated was con- 
siderably within the Manipur boundary. Colonel Thomson allowed the 
Manipur official to ask why the people of the village of Nat-tseng-nga 
had not been returned, but the Burmese official said he was only 
authorised to speak on the subject of the Numthow Thannah, and 
declined to confer on any other subject. They had no actual complaint 
regarding the boundary ; what they required was that the Treaty of 
1834 should be adhered to. They pointed out to Colonel Thomson 
two villages Thangboong and Monggong, to the south-west of Tummo, 
which they said had paid tribute to them for the previous three years. 
These villages do not now occupy the same sites shown in Pemberton’s 
map. Colonel Thomson went to the villages and ascertained personally 
that they had never paid tribute to Burma. He also visited Mokoo 
and Nat-tseng-nga and satisfied himself that they belong to Manipur. 


With his report Colonel Thomson forwarded a map showing Cap- 
tain Pemberton’s boundary as he proposed that it should be considered 
to exist.(?) It was a line drawn generally from village to village, 
along the foot of the bills. Colonel Thomson was asked whether the 
line described by him did or did not correspond with Captain Pember- 
ton’s line, and he was requested to report whether Captain Pemberton’s 
line could be identified. He was told that—, 


If Pemberton’s line can be identified, it must be maintained asthe boundary. If 
it cannot, His Excellency in Council is of opinion that next cold season you and the Poli- 
tical Agent at Mandalay, if the King of Burmah will place the matter in his hands, 
otherwise a Burmese official, should meet and, making use of Captain Pemberton’s map on 





(‘) Political Proceedings (India), January 1873, Nos. 424-430. 


(7) Political Proceedings (India), January 1873, No. 428. 
Political Proceedings (India), March 1873, Nos. 394-95, 
Political Proceedings (India), May 1873, No. 151. 
Political Proceedings (India), November 1873, Nos. 23-25. 
Political Proceedings (India), October 1874, Nos. 18-20. 
Political Proceedings (India), March 1876, Nos, 536-42. 
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the best data available, ascertain what is the real boundary, note the villages on either 
side of it, and take such compass bearings, &c., as will admit of recognition hereafter 
in the event of dispute. 


Colonel Thomson replied that he could not strictly identify Pemberton’s 
line, and that the line he suggested was the nearest approximation to 
it which he could define. He proposed that a professional surveyor 
might be made available to accompany him and the Manipur and 
Burmese officials during the season 1873-74, when the whole of the 
Manipur-Kubo boundary could be properly demarcated. In a letter 
dated 28th March 1873 the Political Agent was told that, in consider- 
ation of the occurrences on the Naga-Manipur boundary (paras. 30-35), 
the Government of India was not disposed to make a reference to 
Burma on the subject till the Manipur Durbar placed the settlement 
of the boundary in the Political Agent’s hands without reservation. 
When the Durbar consented to this, the Government of India would 
take steps for the deputation of the Political Agent at Mandalay or of 
some one nominated by the King of Burma to settle the frontier in 
company with the Political Agent. The Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, was however of opinion that under no circumstances should the 
Political Agent himself leave Mandalay for that duty. The Maharajah 
of Manipur did not reply to the Political Agent’s letter till six months 
after, when Dr. Brown had relieved Colonel Thomson. He agreed to 
place the matter unreservedly in the Political Agent’s hands for settle- 
ment. On the Burmese Government being then asked to depute an 
officer for the purpose of settling the boundary, they replied that the 
boundary was satisfactory and that the appointment of a deputation for 
the purpose of demarcating it was deprecated. On this the Chief 
Commissioner, British Burma, suggested that unless the matter was 
considered very important in Manipur, it should not be pressed. The 
Manipur Durbar was then consulted, and they agreed to accept what 
had long been recognized on either side as Pemberton’s line. The Poli- 
tical Agent remarked that the boundary had only been called in ques- 
tion during the previous few years, and that the Burmese had with- 
drawn the thannah they had established on the Manipur side and aban- 
doned their claim to the villages. He also remarked that the line _ pro- 
posed by Colonel Thomson, which seemed intended to run straight 
nearly from village to village, and cut out an old established Manipur 
thannah named Moreh, was strongly objected to by Manipur, as it 
would deprive these villagers of almost all the land they cultivated. 
Dr. Brown mentioned another objection, viz., that bringing the Bur- 
mese line close up to these villages would be a strong temptation to 
interference. [le proposed that the old line, with the exception of a 
portion he had altered in a map sent, should be adhered to as marked. 
On the matter being referred to the Burmese Government, they said 
they wished to adhere, without any modification, to the Treaty of 1833 
laying down the boundary. The boundary question was thereupon 
dropped. 
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The messengers who brought the letter to Manipur from the Woon 
oe : n the Of Gendat regarding the village 
Wianimeileceat Berton of Nat-tseng-nga (page 187 above) 
brought a second letter to the Poli- 

tical Agent, in which the Woon complained that Manipur Nagas of the 
village of Hmautsem, “assisted by ten Nagas of the mountain range,” 
had attacked and burned the Burmese village of Beetoop,(1) killing two 
men and 26 buffaloes, and carrying off twelve men, women and _ child- 
ren. They destroyed all the property in the village by fire, including 
400 baskets of rice, and took away 200 baskets of rice with them. 
The Woon said that on the matter being investigated the Hmautsem 
Nagas confessed that it was done by them, and he requested the Poli- 
tical Agent to try and make them deliver up the villagers and property. 
The Maharajah of Manipur assured General Nuthall that the village of 
Hmautsem was far to the south (it is not marked on Pemberton’s map) 
and had not been brought under the control of Manipur. When 
General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in connection 
with the boundary, he intended to make enquiries regarding the attack, 


but no further action in the matter was reported to the Government of 
India. 


In July 1872 the Political Agent at Manipur reported that a deput- 
Complaints by the Burmese against 2tion bad arrived there from Manda- 
Manipur. Burmese Government asked lay with a letter from the Woon- 
to correspond through the Resident at ghindan Myngee, and had requested 
Mandalay on Manipur-Kubo frontier him to enquire into and settle cer- 
tain matters of dispute between 
Manipur and Burma. They were not furnished with any authority 
for their visit by the Political Agent at Mandalay, but Colonel Thom- 
son, the Political Agent at Manipur, fearing that Manipur interests 
might suffer by sending them away, took up the questions. 


The first dispute was that about ten years previous(?) a man and 
his wife, residents of Sumjok, when going from Manipur were murdered 
near the Lokstow River in Manipur territory, and no steps were taken 
by the authorities in the matter. In reply to this the Manipur authori- 
ties asserted that the murders alluded to, as also of two Manipuris, 
were committed by their baggage coolie, that enquiry was instituted at 
the time, and that the perpetrator was brought to justice. The second 
dispute was that the Manipur thannah, which had been at Ochanpok, 
was removeil three years previously about four miles towards Burma, 
that it was requested at the time that it might be withdrawn to its 
original site, but as no steps had been taken for its removal, the request 
was again made. In reply to this Colonel Thomson said that he was 





(') Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, Nos. 151 and 156. 
(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, Nos. 313-16. 
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to visit the boundary during the ensuing cold weather, and he would 
then settle the dispute. The third dispute was that some Nagas from 
Manipur territory had attacked the village of Mowlong, near Sumjok, 
and killed and carried off ten persons, and a considerable amount of 
property, Rs. 800 being paid for the release of the captives. They said 
the Manipur authorities took no notice of the matter. The Manipur 
authorities asserted that they never heard of it before, and the deputation 
appeared satisfied with this reply. The fourth dispute was regarding 
twelve muskets which were stolen by Burmese from the Manipur thannah 
of Montom in 1869, but which could not. be recovered.(') This theft 
was admitted by the Rajah of Sumjok at the time it occurred; as he 
could not recover the muskets, he was prepared to give compensation for 
them. The deputation asked the Manipur Durbar whether they would 
accept twelve other muskets or double the value of those stolen. The pro- 
posals were not accepted. Colonel Thomson told them that the Maharajah 
could accept of no other guns or even double the value of those stolen. 
The fifth dispute was regarding a Manipur sepoy’s wife said to have been 
seduced and carried off, together with her son. The deputation brought 
the woman, who was examined by Colonel Thomson. She stated that 
she went of her own accord and lived with a man in Sumjok and was 
not willing to join her husband again. Colonel Thomson suggested to 
the deputation that damages to the extent of Rs. 120 should be paid 
to her husband and his child left with him. To this they willingly 
agreed, and the money was paid at once. 


The Political Agent at Mandalay was requested(*) to inform the 
Burmese Government of what had taken place, and to add that it would 
be better, and lead to the speedier and more satisfactory settlement of 
such matters if they were referred through him instead of direct to the 
Manipur Durbar. 


In February 1875 the Rajah of Sumjok complained to the Political 
Agent, Manipur, that a party of 
Kongjai Kookies belonging to that 
State had attacked the village of 
Nampee, situated within Burmese territory, and killed 45 men, women, 
and children. The village of Nampee is not marked on Pember- 


ton’s map, but is situated near the northern boundary of the Kubo 
Valley. 


Alleged raid by Manipur Kongjais on the 
Burmese village of Nampee. 


According to the Manipur authorities, the Ayapoorel (Manipur 
official detailed for matters connected with Burma) had been recently 
appointed, and went to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of making 
himsel£ acquainted with his duties. While there some dispute occurred 
between his men and the inhabitants of some villages situated in the 
Tankhool Naga Hills in Manipur territory. While the dispute was 


(‘) Political Proceedings (India), August 1869, Nos. 46 to 48, 
(?) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 314, 
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under settlement, the inhabitants of one village, in which the Manipuris 
had halted, set upon them during the night and killed eleven Manipuris 
and one Kookie. This lead to an expedition of 150 Manipuri sepoys 
and 700 Hill Kookies being sent to punish the offending village. They 
assembled at the Kongal Thannah, from whence they proceeded and 
destroyed the offending village, killing nine men, and then returned to 
the thannah. 


When the Burmese complaint was received the Political Agent 
was absent on duty in Cachar. The man who brought the letter, by 
name Tammoo Seajah, was said to be acquainted with the case, as he 
was at the Kongal Thannah when the attack on Nampee was said to 
have occurred. He waited in Manipur till Dr. Brown’s return, who 
examined him. He said that the Manipur force returned to the Kongal 
Thannah on the Ist February, and that be received information on the 
3rd_ that Nampee had been attacked on the night of the 2nd. He also 
said that the Ayapoorel denied the possibility of his Kookies having 
committed the raid, but refused to investigate the matter, saying that 
the raid, if committed, must have been done by Nagas or others in 
Burmese territory. None of the Kongjais were seen between the 
Kongal Thannah and Nampee, but they were accused because the 
Burmese considered that no other party could have committed the 
raid. 


On first receipt of the Burmese complaint the matter looked so 
suspicious that Dr. Brown asked the Maharajah to suspend the 
Ayapoorel, pending the result of an enquiry on the spot. He at the 
same time asked that arrangements might be made for coolies, and a 
head official appointed to assist in the enquiry. The Maharajah replied 
that he considered the suspension of the Ayapoorel before an enquiry 
had been made to be unjustifiable; and he threw difficulties in the way 
of the enquiry by saying that the greater part of the Nagas had gone 
with the Kamhow force (paragraph 82), and that those who came with 
Dr. Brown from Cachar had gone to their hills and were not then fit to 
be called again. Dr. Brown by this time having made fuller enquiries, 
thought that the Manipur case looked favourable, and the only way 
he could account for their obstructiveness was that they dreaded an 
investigation into the original expedition. He thought that some 
oppressive measures on their part had led to the attack and murder of 
the Manipuris and Kookies. He however afterwards acquitted the 
Maharajah of any wish to interfere with the investigation, and said he 
thought he only wished for delay in order to obtain the services of 
Tangal Major, who was with the Kamhow expedition. The matter of 
the coolics having been arranged, Dr. Brown proceeded to the village 
of Nampee, accompanied by the Ayapoorel. He had previously written 
to the Rajah of Sumjok, asking him to depute an official of standing from 
the Burmese side to assist in the investigation; but he said he would 
prefer that the Rajah himself would find it convenient to meet him, 
instead of any other official. 
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Dr. Brown reached the frontier on the Ist April, but as nothing 
had been heard of tbe Rajah of 
Sumjok, he sent off a short note to 
him intimating his arrival.(!) The 
next morning a Burmese arrived in camp, who said he had heard that 
the Rajah intended meeting the Political Agent, but was delayed, as his 
mother was sick. Late the same night a short note was received from 
the Rajah, saying he could not come as his head priest had just died, but 
that he would send an official of standing as soon as possible. A meet- 
ing had been arranged to take place at Mongsa, a short distance from 
where Dr. Brown had encamped, and he went there on the 38rd. He 
found no preparations being made for the reception of any one in the 
village, and no official of any kind to afford information ; he therefore 
returned to his standing camp the following evening, where he had left 
the Manipur party. None of the people of Mongsa had heard any- 
thing about the raid, except through the Burmese messenger who had 
passed through their village, and as the case at this stage appeared likely 
to break down and prove a false charge altogether, Dr. Brown reinstated 
the Ayapoorel. A Burmese official, said to be a nephew of the Rajah of 
Sumjok, arrived at Mongsa on the evening of the 4th, and met Dr. 
Brown at his camp the next morning. The matter was then gone into, 
with the result of further weakening the Burmese case. The raid 
having been committed on the evening of the 2nd, and the whole of 
the Manipur party having returned to the capital on the 5th, it was 
admitted that, if the dates given by the Burmese and Manipuris were 
correct, it would have been impossible for the Manipur Kongjais to have 
committed the raid, as the journey from Nampee to the Manipur capital 
could not possibly be done under four days. Dr. Brown, however, in 
his report to Government, said there was no doubt the Kongjais with 
the Manipur force could have committed the raid, if a raid had been 
committed, the distance between the Kongal Thannah and Nampee 
being much less than he was at first led to believe. The Burmese 
admitted that no one had seen Kongjais going to or coming from 
Nampee, and that Kongjais were in the habit of trading in numbers in 
the Kubo Valley. They therefore retracted what they had positively 
maintained, viz., that if Kongjais had committed the raid, it could only 
have been done by those with the Manipur force. They, however, 
insisted that a raid had been committed as alleged, and Dr. Brown 
proceeded to the village, the Burmese having pledged themselves to 
show the remains of the 45 persons killed. When Dr. Brown arrived 
at the village, there was no sign that it had been attacked at all. The 
houses were all intact, the headman of the village failed to produce the 
remains of the persons said to have been killed, and the marks on doors 
said to have been produced by bullets were found, with one exception, 
which was even doubtful, to have been cut with some instrument. 
Dr. Brown considered that the evidence led to one of two conclusions,— 
the first, and by far the strongest, was that the case was an entirely 


Dr. Brown’s visit to the frontier to in- 
vestigate the case. 
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false and malicious one without foundation; the second, that if it 
contained any element of truth, it had been much exaggerated, and the 
Manipur State accused without a shadow of proof to support the accusa- 
tion. The only explanation he could offer was that the complaint had 
been intended as a set-off against former Manipur ones, it being common 
to both States to have pet grievances on either side to which they 
constantly refer, and the Manipuris had then by far the heaviest list 
against Burma. 


Dr. Brown informed the Rajah of Sumjok and the Maharajah of 
Manipur of the result of the enquiry. He told the Maharajah of 
Manipur that, although he thought it highly improbable that the 
Manipur Kongyjais had committed any raid, still there was an element 
of suspicion in the case, as they had opportunity, being encamped 
so far from the Kongal Thannah where the Manipur force was, 
that no personal control by the Manipur officers was possible. He 
therefore asked the Maharajah, in all cases of the employment of 
armed Kongjais with Manipur troops, to direct a sufficient watch 
to be kept over them, so as to render the occurrence of such 
complaints impossible. He also asked the Maharajah, whenever he had 
occasion to use troops near the Burmese frontier, to intimate the fact to 
the nearest Burmese official where the force was to assemble, and its 
objects. 


On 14th May, the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, reported that 
the Burmese Government had complained to the Resident at Mandalay 
regarding the attack on Nampee and asked what settlement would be 
effected. At this time Sir Douglas Forsyth was about to proceed to 
Mandalay in connection with Western Karennee affairs, and the Chief 
Commissioner was requested to furnish him with a copy of Dr. Brown’s 
report, with an intimation that he was to make no allusion to the 
subject at Mandalay, but that if the Burmese Government referred to 
it, he should inform them of the result of the investigation, and say 
that the Government of India were satisfied that there was no just 
cause of complaint against Manipur. The matter does not, however, 
appear to have been alluded to by the Burmese Government, for it is 
not mentioned in Sir Douglas Forsyth’s report. 


The Kongal Thannah is a Manipur outpost situated on the banks 
of the River Nummeah, which there 
forms the boundary between Manipur 
and Burma, and is due north of the 
Kubo Valley. It was garrisoned by one Jemadar and 20 sepoys. On 
the morning of the 14th December 1477 the thannah was attacked by 
about 100 Shans, Burmese subjects, of the Kubo Valley. Eight 
Manipuris were killed and the guard-house burnt.(!) On the morning 
of the attack the Jemadar had heard that a large party of Burmese were 
assembled in a village not far off, and sent four men to see if the report 
were true; a party had also been sent on other duty to the Kampang 


Attack by Burmese on the Manipur out- 
post of Kongal. 
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Thannah on the Manipur road; and the Jemadar and three men had 
gone to superintend the erection of some huts about 200 yards distant 
from the stockade. Six men were thus only left in the stockade. One 
was on sentry outside, another was cooking, and the remaining four 
were inside. There was also a Naga who had come to sell something. 
The sentry and three of the men inside were killed; the four men who 
had gone off to enquire regarding the reported assembly of Burmese 
were also found killed about 50 yards from the stockade. When 
attacked the four men inside the stockade kept up a fire on the Burmese 
till three of the four fell; the fourth man then climbed over the rear of 
the stockade and escaped into the jungle. The Burmese had also some 
loss on their side, for the man who escaped reported that he saw two 
bodies being carried away by the attacking party. 


On the outrage being reported, Colonel Johnstone, the Political 
Agent, proceeded at once to the Kongal Thannah to investigate 
the matter.(1) The result of his investigation left no doubt about 
the correctness of the report. The opinion of the people there was that 
the attack had been committed by the Sumjok Rajah with the permission, 
if not at the instigation, of the King of Burma, with the object of 
seeing how far they could go with Manipur; and that, in the event of 
the outrage being passed over without notice, it was feared that it 
might only be the prelude to a more serious attack. In corroboration 
of this it was reported on good authority that the women and children 
of the Kubo Valley had all been put across the Ningthee River, and 
that the men were under arms. The news of the attack caused great 
excitement in Manipur. The Maharajah said that it was only owing to 
tie presence of the Political Agent that the people remained quiet. 
Every one to the south of the capital had his bundle of clothes and 
parched rice ready to flee. Colonel Johnstone at first was inclined to 
think that the Manipuri interpretation of the cause of the attack was a 
pretty correct one. “ For many years past,” he said, ‘ much ill-feeling 
has prevailed along the border, both parties, being dissatisfied with the 
boundary as at present defined, or rather I should say ill-defined, and it 
is quite possible that the Rajah of Sumjok, whose son has a very bad 
reputation, may have represented his supposed grievances at Mandalay, 
and been encouraged to insult the much-hated and despised Manipuris.” 
Subsequently, however, he said he was inclined to lay the entire blame 
on the Rajah of Sumjok. 


Since the attack was made the passes leading to Burma have been 
closed to all comers from thence except Burmese officials, but Burmese 
and others travelling from the west have been allowed to pass on, 
on the understanding that their safety could only be guaranteed as 
far as the Manipur frontier. Colonel Johnstone explained that this 
was done to prevent panics in Manipur, as the appearance of a few 
Burmese unescorted would have created great alarm. 


(*) Political Proceedings (India), May 1878, No. 108. 
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Before any information regarding the attack had reached the Resi- 
dent at Mandalay, a letter was received from him forwarding a 
communication from the Burmese Minister for Foreign Affairs.(1) The 
Burmese Minister represented that the Rajah of Sumjok had complained 
that a body of Manipuri Khyens had made three attacks on the 
Burmese Khyen village of Nampee—the first in 1874-75, when over 
40 men were killed; the second in October-November 1877, when 20 
were killed; and the third in December 1877, when 30 were killed. 
The first of these alleged attacks was reported at the time it was said to 
have occurred, and the details of which are given in paragraphs 116-21, 
but this was the first mention of any raids by Manipur in 1877. 


A copy of Colonel Johnstone’s report regarding the attack on the 
Kongal Thannah was sent to Colonel Duncan, Resident at Mandalay, 
anda copy of Colonel Duncan’s letter and enclosure regarding the 
alleged attacks on the village of Nampee were sent to Colonel Johnstone. 
Colonel Duncan was instructed to request an explanation from the 
Burmese Government, and Colonel Johnstone was instructed to request 
a similar explanation from the Manipur Durbar, but in doing so they 
were merely to state the facts of the cases and to make comments or 
reflections thereon themselves. 


The Maharajah of Manipur denied all knowledge of any attacks 
made on the village of Nampee.(?) He remarked that the first charge 
had been investigated by Dr. Brown and proved to be false, that he had 
heard nothing of the other two outrages, that no complaint had been 
made by the Rajah of Sumjok, and that it was usual in such cases 
for him to complain to the Manipur officers and to the Political 
Agent. Colonel Johnstone said he did not attach the slightest 
credence to the report. He believed that the charge had been got up 
simply as a set-off against the charge preferred by Manipur against 
Burma. When the Kongal outrage was first reported, he took some 
pains to ascertain if the tribes on the Manipur side of the boundary 
had been engaged in any attack on Burmese territory, which might have 
led to the aggressive act, but could not find the least evidence to show 
that such had been the case. He pointed out how improbable the 
attacks were, and referred to Dr. Brown’s investigation into the alleged 
raul in 1875. He remarked that, on Dr. Brown’s investigation of the 
alleged attack in 1875, the headman put down the number of inhabitants 
of the village of Nampee as 21,* but assuming that he meant heads 





* (Extract from Dr. Brown's report of 1875. 

“Asked (the headman of Nampee): How many inhabitants were in the village 
before the raid ? He replied twenty-one. And after? Fifteen. He seemed utterly 
unconscious of there being any discrepancy regarding the number killed, forty-five, 
and the number of original inhabitants,” 
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of households, and allowing four or five to a house, the number of slain 
would be so out of proportion to the population as to render the case 
quite unique in Naga warfare, and cast a grave doubt on the statement, 
even were there no other negative evidence to be brought forward. 


In reply to the letter of the Resident at Mandalay asking for an 
explanation, the Burmese Government said that they had received 
accounts from their officials on the Manipur frontier which confirmed 
the account given by the Political Agent, Manipur.(1) They disavowed 
the conduct of their local officials, who, they said, had acted without 
orders, and they promised to call to Mandalay all those engaged in the 
affair, and make an investigation and punish the offenders. The 
Burmese Minister, however, in his letter complained that ‘“ there being 
an insufficient disposition of ordnance and ammunition in Manipur for 
the purpose of effectually attacking Sumjok, 200 maunds of powder 
and 5,000 muskets had been sent for from Calcutta and preparations 
made.” He further complained that the Manipur guard at Mo-le 
Thannah had been strengthened by 100 men, and that orders had been 
issued by the Maharajah and the Political Agent, prohibiting Burmese 
from entering or leaving Manipur. In a letter dated 4th May 1878, 
Colonel Duncan was told that the Governor General in Council was glad 
to recognise the friendly and well disposed character of the communi- 
cation made by the Burmese Government, but he was at the same time 
told to watch the progress of the case carefully, and to satisfy himself 
that a thorough investigation was made into the conduct of the Sumjok 
Rajah as promised. About this time the Government of India had 
supplied the Maharajah of Manipur with 750 percussion muskets and a 
quantity of ammunition on payment. The arms were given to replace 
the smooth-bore muskets supplied on the formation of the Manipur 
Levy in 1825, which were returned to the arsenal at Fort William to be 
broken up; and the ammunition was supplied simply because the 
Maharajah’s stock was nearly exhausted. This being probably the 
foundation of the Burmese rumour that the British Government had 
supplied arms and ammunition to Manipur for the purpose of attacking 
the Rajah of Sumjok, the facts of the case were explained to the Resi- 
dent in order to prevent misunderstanding on the part of the Burmese. 


On the 5th July 1878 the Burmese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
informed the Resident that the Rajah of Sumjok had arrived at Mandalay 
and been examined regarding the attack on the Kongal outpost. The 
Rajah denied that his people attacked the thannah. He did not know for 
certain who did so, but he had heard that wild Khyens attacked the 
stockade and killed the eight Manipuris. He again repeated his charge 
against, Manipur, saying that Manipuri Khyens came frequently into 
his villages and killed people, whereby he had lost over 100 men. In 
forwarding this deposition the Minister asked the Resident to give the 
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names and places of abode of those who headed the attack, and they 
would be examined and punished, if found guilty. In a separate letter 
of the same date he asked the Resident for information as to the steps 
which had been taken regarding the enquiry into the attacks on the 
village of Nampee, and the punishment of the offenders. In a con- 
versation the Sub-Minister also informed Mr. Shaw that, as the Rajah of 
Sumjok denied that it was his people who committed the assault on 
the Kongal Thannah, the proper course was to substantiate the charge 
by specific evidence, and that, unless this were done, no further investi- 
gation could be made by the Burmese Government. Mr. Shaw 
remarked that it would be very difficult for us to ascertain the names 
and residence of the culprits, as we could not prosecute an enquiry in 
Burmese territory, and that our request for an investigation had refer- 
ence to an attack the fact of which was admitted by the Burmese 
Government themselves ; it was therefore hoped that the Burmese 
Government would, whether the Rajah were implicated or not, make a 
full enquiry. It was urged by the Minister that the attack having 
been denied by the Sumjok Tsauba there was no reason for further 
enquiry ; they nevertheless issued orders to the frontier officials to make 
enquiry whether those who attacked the thannah were Burmese or not. 


In a letter dated 5th September 1878,(1) Colonel Johnstone reported 
that he had again made very careful enquiries with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there was any truth in the charges brought by Burma 
against Manipur, with the result that he was more than ever convinced 
that they were groundless. He was more confirmed in this opinion 
from a conversation he had in July 1875 with a Burmese official who 
brought a letter to him from the Poongree of Tummoo and the Woon 
of Gendat. This man requested that the witnesses in the Kongal case 
might be allowed to go to Tummoo with him to give evidence at the 
investigation, and Colonel Johnstone sent them together with two of 
the Maharajah’s officers. They left Manipur on 14th July, and did not 
return till 4th September. They said they had been kept at Tummo 
waiting till the Rajah of Sumjok should return from Mandalay, and 
were sent back without any investigation having taken place. They 
were told that a letter had been sent to the Resident at Mandalay, that 
the Sumjok Rajah denied having committed the offence, that there would 
be no investigation, and that Manipur had committed many outrages 1n 
Burma. The witnesses heard from the people of Tummoo that the 
Wundouk who had been charged with the investigation had taken the 
part of the Sumjok Rajah. The Burmese explanation was that they 
issued orders regarding the investigation to the Wundouk in charge of 
the frontier province ; he passed on the orders to the Governor of Tum- 
moo, and informed the Manipur authorities by letter; meanwhile the 
Manipur party had returned, and the letter was not delivered. It also 
appeared from letters from the Burmese Minister to the Resident at 
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Mandalay that the Manipur party arrived at Tummoo on the 26th July, 
and that after their arrival the Burmese frontier official wrote to Mandalay 
for instructions, and that the reply arrived too late. The Burmese 
Government explained the matter to the Manipur Durbar, and asked 
that the men might be sent to Tummoo again, but that previous notice 
be given of their departure. Mr. Shaw also asked that he might be 
previously informed of the probable date of arrival in Burmese territory 
of the Manipur party. Colonel Johnstone was requested to bear this 
point in mind in sending the party again. He was, however, asked by 
the Government of India whether, in his opinion, the enquiries then 
made were sufficient to render the recurrence of similar outrages impro- 
bable. It was said that if, owing to the delay which had already passed, 
no practical advantage was to be hoped for by pressing the investigation 
further, it would be desirable to advise the Manipur Durbar to drop the 
matter. Colonel Johnstone, however, could not recommend the adop- 
tion of such a course. He felt sure it would lead to serious trouble in 
future. The Manipuris so distrust the Burmese that he did not think a 
peaceable state of affairs could be expected unless some reparation was 
made ; he remarked that the Kongal outrage was the culminating act of a 
long series of minor offences, and that the Manipuris considered that unless 
some punishment was awarded to the offenders, there would be no security 
for the future. Every dacoity by the hill tribes was believed at 
Manipur to be instigated by the Burmese, and Colonel Johnstone had 
difficulty in persuading the Maharajah that this was not likely to be the 
case. Colonel Johnstone, however, suspected that there was a tendency 
on the part of the Sumjok people to encourage the Kookies on the 
Manipur border to give trouble, though the disposition was exaggerated. 


The Manipuri witnesses were sent to Tummoo the second time on 
the 17th January 1879, a month’s previous notice having been given by 
the Political Agent to the Resident at Mandalay. According to inform- 
ation received by Colonel Johnstone a Court was convened for the 
investigation of the outrage, consisting of eight persons, among whom 
were a son of the Wundouk, two sons of the Rajah of Sumjok, and an 
officer of the Rajah of Sumjok.(!) The Manipur witnesses stated that 
two men who were brought before them were not the men whose names 
they gave, and Colonel Johnstcne had heard some time befure that it 
was intended tc substitute other people for the real offenders, in the 
hope that the witnesses might be led to assert that they were the men 
that they had seen, when decisive proof to the contrary would have 
been brought to discredit their statements. The Poongree of Tummoo 
also wrote to Colonel Johnstone regarding the investigation; he stated 
that besides the two men brought not being recognized by the Manipur 
witnesses, the two Sumjok officials denied the existence of the two 
other men named, and the witnesses were unable to point out their 
houses. The Poongree therefore suggested that it was desirable to 
settle the matter by a payment of Rs. 900. This Colonel Johnstone 
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refused, and urged that more active efforts might be made to find out 
the offenders. The Poongree duly received the letter, and at once 
despatched it by an express messenger to Mandalay. 


The Burmese official from Mandalay charged - with investigating 
the affair informed the Manipur officer in charge of the witnesses 
that, if the investigation could not be finished at Tummoo, ‘he and his 
witnesses were to go to him at Gendat.* Colonel Johnstone, how- 
ever, directed the officer not to go beyond Tummoo. He acted thus 
as he was very doubtful if any real investigation was contemplated, 
and he thought it highly probable that compliance with the request 
would be followed by an intimation that the witnesses must go to 
Mandalay. The Court of Enquiry broke up on the Ist March; but, 
as the Manipur witnesses were accused of having left on the pre- 
vious occasion without giving time for the investigation, Colonel 
Johnstone directed them to remain a short time longer before return- 
ing to Manipur, which they did. It seemed to Colonel Johnstone 
that no real attempt had been made to elicit anything respecting the 
authors of the outrage, and that there was no real wish on the part of 
the Burmese to make an example of any of the offenders; in fact, he 
thought the letter from the Poongree of Tummoo, suggesting a payment 
of Rupees 900, showed conclusively that there was a desire to evade 
enquiry : and the attacking party having been estimated at from 100 to 
200 in number, he considered that it would not have been difficult to 
obtain evidence regarding some of those concerned, even admitting that 
the Manipur witnesses were at fault. He remarked that instead of 
acting honestly they had employed the sons of the Rajah of Sumjok, 
one of whom, it was reported, ought himself to have been on his trial, 
to aid in arresting the men mentioned by the witnesses, with the result 
that might have been expected. 


After the Court of Enquiry had dissolved, rumours reached Mani- 
pur that the inhabitants of the Kubo Valley were in an excited state, 
and that the Burmese meant mischief. Troops were reported to be 
assembling at Gendat and Tummoo, and Colonel Johnstone received 
word that many families from Kubo wished to take refuge in Manipur, 
as they anticipated trouble near home. He did not think any danger 
was to be apprehended, but as a precautionary measure he delayed for 
a short time the departure of the relieved guard of the 34th Native 
Infantry, which was then about to leave for Cachar, and went to the 
Burmese frontier and selected suitable sites for stockades. 


The following were the orders passed by the Government. of India 
on Colonel Johustone’s reports, contained in a letter No. 1554 E, P., dated 
llth June 1479, to the Resident at Mandalay :— 


You will observe that the Court of Enquiry assembled to investigate the case was 
dissolved on the 1st March 1879 without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, The 





* Gendat isa town of some size with a Woon as head official. It. is situated on the 
left bank of the Ningthee River at the extreme south-east cornerof Manipur. A_ large 
stuckade was constructed there by the Burmese in 1875. 
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only offer made by the Burmese was to settle the affair by the payment of a sum of 
Rs. 900 as compensation for the outrage, and this proposal has been rejected by 
Colonel Johnstone. 


It would doubtless have been a more satisfactory termination to the question had the 
Burmese authorities displayed greater energy in prosecuting the enquiry, and had the 
actual offenders been brought to justice and to punishment. But in consideration of the 
ditliculty, and perhaps even impossibility of now attaining this result, owing to the lapse 
of time since the occurrence and the impracticability of the local authorities, the Govern- 
ment of India have decided, under the circumstances of the case, to raise no objection to 
a settlement by a suitable money compensation. The amount, however, offered by the 
Burmese is clearly insufficient to meet the grave requirements of the case ; and, as the 
object of the two Governments is admittedly to prevent further trouble and occasion for 
ill:blood between the people dwelling on the frontier, the Mandalay Government will 
doubtless concur in recognizing the importance of the settlement of the present difficulty 
being such as may fairly satisfy the aggrieved parties according to the usage and ideas of 
the people concerned. 


I am, therefore, to request that you will place the case in this light before the 
Mandalay Ministry, and that you will move them to issue orders to the frontier author- 
ities for the early payment of such increased indemnity as, under the circumstances of 
the case, may seem to be reasonable. 


The tribe of Chaséds has only recently brought itself to notice. 
No mention of these Kookies can be 
traced in any correspondence previ- 
ous to 1878. They are not mentioned in Dr. Brown’s account of 
the hill country and tribes under the rule of Manipur, contained 
in the Administration Report for 1868-69, nor in any of the sub- 
sequent Administration Reports. Colonel Johnstone reports that 
they lived fora long time in Manipur territory, but have recently 
taken up their abode on the borders of the Kubo Valley in territory 
which he states really belongs to Manipur, but which has often been 
claimed by the Burmese. He also says that they are “one of the 
numerous Kookie tribes that are gradually pushing on towards the 
north-east from the country south of the valley.” In October 1878 
Colonel Johnstone received reports of outrages committed by the 
Chasdds, who were attacking the Tankhool Nagas and earrying off the 
people as slaves. The Tankhools are Mauipur subjects, and occupy the 
hill country to the east of the valley. One report received was that 
the Chasad outrages were instigated by the Rajah of Sumjok ; another 
was that Jamoo, one of the men who took part in the Kongal outrage, 
had instigated the Chasids to attack the Tankhools, and had given 
presents to Touong, the Chas4d Chief, who promised in return to 
subdue the Nagas east of the Tooyong River and bring them under 
Kubo. Colonel Johnstone was inclined to believe the latter report. 
The Maharajah informed the Political Agent that he wished to attack 
a Burmese Naga village as a warning to the Sumjok people that they 
could not intrigue with impunity. Colonel Johnstone dissuaded him 
from doing this, pointing out that there was no evidence that the 
Burmese had been intriguing. Ile, however, authorized the establish- 
ment of a strong post of observation ata place called Nombesa, about 
six miles from the border, and a foree being sent to Chattik, in’ Mani- 
pur territory, but north of the Kubo Valley, where the Chasdds were 
said to be assembled in large numbers: the force was in no ease to cross 


Agegressions of the Chaséd Kookies. 
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the border line into Burma or to advance within a day’s march of it. 
After this Colonel Johnstone received word from the Manipur officer on 
the frontier that the Chasdds had been driven out of Manipur and 
taken refuge in Kubo, where Cclonel Johnstone said, “if report 
speaks truly, they will be warmly welcomed.” In connection with this 
case, Colonel Johnstone again raised the question of the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. He remarked :— 

As long as asylum is : granted to _ these troublesome Kookies, so long will there be 
trouble on the eastern frontier of Manipur. It is the position of the Kubo Valley 
running into Manipur territory as it does that gives the Sumjok people such advantage 
for annoying their neighbours, as where the boundary is disputed they can always 
assert that the depredators are not their subjects. When the Kubo Valley was taken 
from Manipur much future trouble was predicted in consequence, but the great difficulty 
which now exists from the fact of Kookies and Nagas, who are constantly quarreling, 
being under two distinct Governments, could not be then foreseen, as those tribes were 
then all under Manipur. Now, however, while things remain as they are, difficulties are 
likely to increase, as the tribes will not cease to quarrel, and the rulers of the countries 


they inhabit must be responsible for their depredations. Were the broad Ningthee or 
Kyendwen the boundary, these troubles would cease, 


In December 1878 six Manipuri Sepoys were arrested in the 
Arrest of six Manipuri sepoys b Kongal village (Manipur) : bye 
Chadd Kookie Osépatty of 80 Chaséd Kookies and 
six Kubo men, and taken to a 
Chasad village said to be in a high valley between the Ungoching 
and Kongal Hills, where they were kept as prisoners in the stocks 
for nine days. They were then taken to Tapp (old Sumjok), where 
they were detained for 26 days, but not subjected to any indignity. 
They were then taken to Mungsa, where their arms were restored 
to them, and thence to Yangapokpee Thannah, where they were 
handed over to a Manipur subadar, together with a letter addressed 
to Tangal Major. The letter stated that the men had been arrested in 
Burmese territory by Tonghoo, a Chaséd Chief, when on their way to 
the said Chief with a message asking him to come in to Manipur, that 
the Chasdds arrested them hoping thereby to effect the release of one 
of their men who had been taken prisoner and carried to Manipur, and 
that on the case being referred to the Sumjok Rajah, he, from a feeling 
of friendship, sent the six men back and asked that the Chasad 
prisoner might be released. Colonel Johnstone remarked that there 
being thus a great difference between the two statements, it was 
difficult to decide who were the offenders, and that, if the Manipuris 
really did go into Burma with arms in their hands, the Burmese 
authorities were justified in detaining them. 


Thus far I have utilised a very full précis drawn up in the 
Foreign Office in 1879. For later events I turn to the Assam Adminis- 
tration Reports. 


In February 1880 information was received of a raid committed by 

Chaséd Kookies on the Manipuri 
ee village of Chingsao, wherein 45 peo- 
ple were slain and 3 more carried off into captivity. After consultation 
with the Chief Commissiuner, who was then at Manipur, it was de- 
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cided that Colonel Johnstone should himself investigate the facts of the 
case, and, there being a long-standing dispute between the Manipur 
Durbar and the Court of Ava as to the exact boundary in the neighbour- 
hood, ascertain in whose territory the 
village of the Chaséd Kookies lay. 
In the event of the village proving to be in that of the Maharajah, it 
was determined to destroy it. Colonel Johnstone arrived at Chingsao 
on the 16th March. He learnt that in the previous year a party of 
Chasdds came to Chingsao and demanded tribute from its inhabitants, 
asking them to become the subjects of the Sunjok Rajah. This they 
refused to do, and the Chasdds went away. There had previously been 
other aggressive acts committed against different Naga villages on the 
frontier, and these did not cease ; but no further demonstration had 
in the meantime been made against Chingsao, which is three days’ 
march to the north of the Kubo Valley. It is clear that Chingsao, 
which is a powerful village, was selected for attack, in the hope that, 
if it was subdued, all the Naga (Lahoopa) villages on the Angoching’ 
range would be induced to transfer their allegiance from Manipur to 
Sumjok. The Sumjok Rajah is a tributary rather than an official of the 
Mandalay Government, and the Chasdd and other Kookies in this raid 
acted apparently as his instruments. 


About daybreak on the 17th of February the villagers of Chingsao 
were disturbed by a volley of musketry, and some 50 Kookies, all armed 
with muskets, then entered the village and slaughtered the inhabitants 
as they ran out of their houses. A body of Nagas came up from the 
western end of the village, and drove out the Kookies, who, however, 
succeeded in burning half the houses of the village, and in carrying 
away a great quantity of plunder. The Chasdd and other Kookies were 
armed with guns, having, as was previously reported, been supplied 
with them by the Sumjok Rajah. When the people of Chingsao reckon- 
ed up their losses, they found that 20 men, 7 boys and 25 women and 
gitls had been killed, and that one man, one woman, and one girl were 
missing,—the girl, it was ascertained, had been given as a present to 
the Rajah of Sumjok. Five Nagas of Chattik were recognized among 
the Kookies. Colonel Johnstone satisfied himself of the truth of these 
facts, and, having ascertained that the Chaséd village was unquestion- 
ably within Manipur territory, returned to Manipur. 


Chasdd raid on Chingsao. 


A messenger was afterwards sent to Tonghoo, the Chasdd Chief, 
who refused to come to Manipur himself, but sent Yankapoo, his younger 
brother. The latter admitted that the Chasdd village was in Manipur, 
and that five men of his village had taken part in the raid, but stated 
that the chief offenders were the men of the neighbouring villages of 
Chumyang, Chungle, and Moonoye, inhabited by Kookies of the same 
tribe as the Chasads, but situated within Burmese territory. Yankapoo 
did not accept the terms offered by Colonel Johnstone on the part of the 
Durbar, and the negotiations terminated. It was then determined, with 
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the sanction of Government, to chastise the Chasdds, and a force of 
1,000 men under Tangal Major and Balaram Singh Major was 
despatched for this purpose. Unfortunately, the whole affair was managed 
in a most dilatory manner. The Chasads were allowed, under pretence 
of negotiations, to leave their village in a body, and finally nothing was 
done, except to burn the houses of the five men who had taken part in 
the raid. No opposition to this expedition, of which notice was given 
to them, was oftered by the Burmese authorities. Friendly letters after- 
wards passed between Manipur and Burma, but nothing was done 
towards restoring the captives or punishing the offending Burmese 
village. In Colonel Johnstone’s opinion this was due rather to the 
corruption of the Burmese frontier officials than to unwillingness on 
the part of the Court of Mandalay to come to a settlement. 


The fact remained, however, that for the past three years a series 
of wanton andl destructive aggressions had been inflicted in Manipur 
territory at this point by subjects of Burma, and that, in spite of pro- 
mises and_ protestations, no attempt had been made to give satisfac- 
tion. The Chief Commissioner reported his opinion, that the boundary 
between the two States required to be defined and demarcated in this 
neighbourhood ; but, besides this, it was, Mr. Elliott thought, essentially 
necessary that some punishment should be inflicted for past aggressions, 
and some guarantee given to Manipur against similar outrages in the 
future. Manipur, as a protected State, is prohibited from seeking 
forcible remedies in the shape of reprisals, and it is only to the inter- 
ference of the British Government that she can look either for satis- 
faction or protection. 


Rumours of a Burmese invasion of Manipur were rife in September 
and early in October and were repeated in November, causing a serious 
panic. 


The Sootie Kookies again committed a number of atrocities on 
; : the frontier; but it was observed 
Raids by Sooties, 1879-80. oe 
Sc eee that considerable numbers of them 
came into Manipur and took up cultivation there. 


During 1879-S0 the Political Agency was placed entirely under 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and Mr. Elliott paid a visit to Mani- 
pur to make himself acquainted with local polities. One result of this 
visit was the decision to open out a cart-road from Manipur to Kohima, 
the new head-quarters of the Naga Hills. Already trade is improving 
between the two places. 


The boundary between Burma and Manipur, as laid down by the 

; British Commissioners in 1834, was 
‘airs ji ‘ 1879-80, 

Affairs on the Burmese border in 1879-80 exactly ee hy tara lands 

marks only along the western face of the Kubo Valley. North of 

that valley the country was at the time uninhabited, and the boundary 
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running through it was never laid down on the ground. This boundary 
was expressed in the agreement with Burma as “a straight line pass- 
ing due north from the northern extremity of the Kubo Valley up to 
the first range of hills east of that upon which stand the villages of 
Cho-eetar, Noongbree, and Noonghur,” of the Lahupa (or Tangkhul) 
tribe of Nagas. Since 1834, however, the Tangkhul Nagas from the 
west, and the Kookies, partly subject to the Rajah, or Tsauba, of Sumjok, 
a tributary Chief of Burma, and partly belonging to tribes dwel- 
ling on Manipur territory, from the south, had been gradually pushing 
up into this formerly unoccupied tract; and the doubtfulness of the 
mathematical line, with the standing hostility of Kookies to Nagas, had 
led to several outrages, to the series of which the attack on the Kongal 
Thanna, a Manipuri military post at the head of the Kubo Valley, in 
December 1877, and that on the village of Chingsao in February 1580, 
belong. This series was continued during the year [SSO-S1. One of 
the results of the massacre at Chingsao was the establishment of a 
Manipur Thanna at Chattik,a Tangkhul Naga village south of Chingsao, 
standing on a ridge almost exactly coincident with “ Pemberton’s line ” 
(the mathematical boundary already referred to). In the neighbourhood 
of Chattik is a villaye site known as Chowhoom Khoonao (‘the little ’’) 
an offshoot of a larger village called Chowhoom Khoolel. This village 
site had been for some time deserted; and was in November 1880 re- 
ported to have been occupied by Choomyang Kookies from Sumjok terri- 
tory, who claimed it as part of the Sumjok dominions, and refused to 
pay revenue to Manipur. Some time was spent in parleying between the 
Kookies in Chowhoom Khoonao and the Manipur guard at Chattik ; and 
when a party was sent by the order of the Manipur Court to visit the 
former village, it was found stockaded, and, besides the Kookies, a Shan 
officer, with 60 men from Sumjok, in possession. This officer addressed 
a letter to the Manipur Subadar, claiming the village as Sumjok  terri- 
tory, and matters rested thus for a short time. About the 16th or 17th 
January a collision oceurred, precipitated apparently by a stealthy attack 
which the Kookies were endeavouring to make on the post at Chattik, 
between the Manipuris and the Sumjok people, which ended in the 
latter being driven out of Chowhoom Khoonao, and their stockade 
destroyed. On the 23rd January the villaze of Chowhoom Khoolel, 
the parent of ‘ Little Chowhoom,” was visited by a party of Sumjok 
Shans and Choomyang and other Kookies, and 15 persons carried off 
captive. This village is undoubtedly within Manipur territory, being 
west of Chattik, which itself stands near the line. Passing on from this 
place a village of Tangkhul Nagas, still further west, named Moolung, 
was attacked, 15 people killed, and 5 carried off as prisoners. 


While this was going on in the north, two villages on the road from 
Manipur to the Kongal Thanna, named Koontuk Khoonao and Kussoong, 
were about the 24th January attacked and plundered by another body 
of Kookies from Sumjok territory, The party which made this raid was, 
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however, intercepted on its return by a Manipuri force from the Khang- 
bom Thanna, who recovered some of the booty, and captured two Kookies, 
from whom valuable information was gained. These outrages of January 
were the last overt acts of violence. The Manipur posts on the fron- 
tier were strongly reinforced, and no further aggression followed from 
the side of Sumjok. Rumours reached the Government of preparations 
being made at Sumjok, to resist any attack which might be made by 
way of reprisals by Manipur; and in February there was a report that 
a force of 1,000 Burmese had arrived at Sumjok from Mandalay. No 
confirmation of this story was, however, received. 


The Sootie Kookies remained quiet during the year 1880-81, so far 
Sootie Kookies as Manipur was concerned. They 

; committed, however, several outrages 

in the Kubo and Kulé Valleys, subject to the Burmese Government. 
The south of Manipur was said to be well protected from these Kvokies 
by those of their number who had settled in Manipur territory, and by 
Khongjais. As the Kubo and Kulé Valleys are unprotected, it was 


thought probable that they would continue to raid in that direction, and 
not towards Manipur. 


The Lushais maintained friendly 
relations with Manipur during the 
year 1880-81. 


Lushais, 


There was no renewal during the year 1881-82 of the distur- 
bances on the Burma frontier, 
aieen Vaan ee which looked so threatening in the 
beginning of 1441 that a body of native troops was kept prepared to 
start from Silchar at a day’s notice in order to assist the Maharajah 
against aggression. But these aggressions were so grave that the 
British Government determined on appointing a Commission to lay 
down a definite boundary to replace the imaginary line drawn northwards 
from the Kubo Valley in 1834, and known as Pemberton’s line. 
Affai Colonel Johnstone, the Political 
airs on the Burmese Border. 
Agent, was selected as Boundary 
Commissioner, and Mr. R. Phayre, c.s., of the British Burma Commission, 
was associated with him as his Assistant, it being deemed advisable to 
have an officer acquainted with the Burmese language for the purpose 
of communicating with the officers of the Mandalay Government 
stationed on the frontier. Major Badgley, of the Topographical 
Survey, was sent with the party to survey the country and to map the 
boundary selected, and two scientific gentlemen were also attached to the 
expedition,— Dr. Watt, who combined the duties of botanist and of 
medical officer to the party, and Mr. Oldham, of the Geological Survey. 
The cscort consisted of 200 men of the ]2th Khelat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant Angelo, and of 50 men of the 
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Frontier Police. The Maharajah of Manipur deputed one of his Ministers, 
Balaram Major, to go with the Commission, and insisted on providing 
at his own expense all the supplies needed for the expedition. 


In order to carry out the survey as rapidly as possible, two parties 
were sent out: one undertook the northern part, travelling eastward 
through Chattik Thanna, and the other the southern, beginning their 
work from Kangal Thanna. The latter narty, with Colonel Johnstone 
himself, left Manipur on the 10th December ; and the survey work was 
accomplished rapidly and effectually, meeting with no resistance, except 
that‘two parties sent to clear survey points in the Angoching range 
were turned back by armed followers of the Tsauba, or Chief of 
Sumjok. It was, however, found possible to dispense with these points. 


Colonel Johnstone’s hopes that he would be met by Burmese 
officials to act in concert with tbe British Commissioners in laying down 
the fresh boundary were disappointed. The Pagan Woon and Phoon- 
gyee of Tummoo both wrote letters saying they had no authority to 
discuss the boundary question, and throughout the whole of the subse- 
quent operations there was no representative of the Burmese Govern- 
ment, 


The Tsauba of Sumjok showed himself unfriendly on more 
occasions than one, and tried to stir the Chasdd Kookies to attack the 


expedition, but in vain: and no hostile action interrupted the work of 
the Commission. 


Remonstrances were addressed to the Pagan Woon, to whom the 
Sumjok T'sauba is subordinate, complaining of the obstructive attitude 
of the latter official, and the Woon replied by urging Colonel Johnstone 
to come to Tummoo to talk matters over, although he had previously 
intimated that he had received no authority from the Court of 
Mandalay to discuss the boundary question. Mr. Phayre was accord- 
ingly deputed by Colonel Johnstone to visit Sumjok and Tummoo, and 
Major Badgley accompanied Mr. Phavre as far as Sumjok, to take 
what observations he could without exciting suspicion. Mr. Phayre 
was to go on from Sumjok to visit the Pagan Woon at Tummoo, and to 
return to Manipur v4 Moreh Thanna and the Aimole Pass. Mr. 
Phayre’s visit was quite fruitless: the Sumjok Tsauba refused to have 
anything to do with the settlement of the boundary, saying he was 
without authority from Mandalay. Mr. Phayre went on to Tummoo, 
where he was received with great ceremony by the Phoongyee (Bishop) 
and by the Pagan Woon. The Woon, however, though showing a 
friendly disposition, declared himself powerless to act. During ‘Mr. 
Phayre’s stay at Tummoo he received news from Colonel Johnstone 
that the demarcation had been completed ; on which, after impressing 
upon the Woon the advisability of the acceptance by himself and by 
the Sumjok Tsauba of the new boundary, he re-joined Colonel 
Johnstone, and the party, after completing thcir work, left for 
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Manipur, which they reached on January 10th. The result of the 
demarcation may be summed up as follows: 


It was found that the imaginary boundary known as Pemberton’s 
line had been incorrectly drawn on the map, for it neither agreed with 
the actual condition of things, nor did it carry out the terms of the 
Treaty of 1534: for, instead of following the eastern slopes of the 
Yomadoung or Malain Hills, and curving round the head of the valley, 
it cut off from Burma and handed over to Manipur a large portion of 
the Kubo Valley. The Commission, however, laid down a boundary 
which agrees as nearly as possible with the terms of the Treaty, while 
it gives a fair and clearly-marked frontier. The boundary thus fixed 
follows the base of the eastern slopes of the Malain range, crosses 
the River Namia a few hundred yards south of Kangal Thanna, thence 
turns east to the Talain River, follows that river upward to its source, 
and then proceeds down the Napanga River to where it passes through 
a gorge inthe Kusom range. From thence it runs northward along 
the crest of that range. The points where the boundary intersects the 
Namia River and touches the Talain River have been marked with pillars, 
and a road has been cut connecting these two points. 


This boundary has not yet been accepted by the Burmese Govern- 
ment ; but its settlement has already produced a good effect. Some of 
the Chasdd villages situated on the frontier formerly debated have 
moved westwards and peaceably settled down as quiet subjects of Mani- 
pur, and thus removed the possibility of dispute as to whether they 
belong to Burmese or Manipur territory. 


Two events in the internal history of Manipur during the year 
call for notice. One of these, which 
occurred early in May, was the 
homicide of a servant by the fourth son of the Maharajah. [or this act 
the offender was tried, and, though acquitted by the Court of Justice, 
was banished by his father, who disagreed with the verdict, to a lonely 
island in the Logtak Lake. In this matter the Maharajah behaved with 
justice and dignity, and the severe penalty inflicted was not relaxed till 
May 1882. 

The second important event was the rising of a man called Erengha 
during the latter part of June, while the Political Agent was absent on 
privilege leave. This person, who claimed descent from one of the 
former Rajahs, gave out that he was warned in a dream that he was to 
become Rajah, and soon collected a heterogeneous party of followers. 
Among these he selected IN persons to receive letters of dignity as his 
principal Ministers of State and chiefs of his army. The band, num- 
bering less than three hundered in all, proceeded towards the capital on 
the 23rd June 1831, but were easily put down by the Maharajah’s troops. 
Eighteen of the ringleaders were tried and executed, and the remainder 
were either imprisoned, or compelled to work at the manufacture of 
salt, or whipped and let go. The rising never had the slightest support 


Other events of the year. 
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among the general population, and it was thought that when the ring- 
leaders, who knew the risk they incurred, had been put to immediate 
death, the rest of the following might have been treated with scornful 
clemency. Accordingly, the Government of India, in reviewing the 
proceedings, expressed their displeasure at the disproportionate severity 
with which this miserable émeute was suppressed. 


In his final report on the survey Colonel Johnstone gives the 
Account of the Chasdd Kookies. following account of the Chasad 
Kookies :— 


The Chaséds, or more properly speaking the Chiksads, are a branch of the great 
Kookie race which found originally in southern Burmah, has pushed its settlements 
as far north as the Naga Hills. ‘They are nearly related to the Sookties or Kumhows, 
who inhabit the country to the south of Manipur, but not so closely as to have prevented 
the usual tribal feuds, which made it unpleasant for them to live near one another. 


The Chasads left their old home to the south of the valley of Manipur between 10 
and 20 years ago, and settled in the hills bordering on the Manipur Valley near the 
Kongal route to Burmah. Previous to their settling there, a foul act of treachery had 
made them, at heart, deadly enemies of Manipur. It may be related in a few words. 


At that time Colonel McCullock, the Political Agent, had direct political charge of 
most of the Kookics in Manipur. He had by a large expenditure of his private means 
and great tact, generosity, and kindness won over and settled down the early Kuki 
immigrants, and Raja Nur Sing had wisely assigned to him their entire management. 
As might be expected, jealousy sprung up in the minds of many of the Manipuri 
officials, and when Colonel McCullock first established relations with the Chasads as new 
settlers, an effort was made to obstruct his arrangements. On a certain occasion, when 
the Chief of the tribe, the father of the present Chief Tonghoo, was coming in to Colonel 
McCullock by his invitation and under safe conduct, he was murdered by a high Mani- 
puri official, the brother-in-law of the present Raja. ‘nis abominable act, as might be 
expected, alienated the Chasads; and though they settled, as I have said, near the 
valley, they never appear to have been satisfied with their lot, and always complained of 
the oppression of the Manipuris. In the end of 1877, the Chasads, with their tributary 
off-shoots, Choomeyang, Chungle, Moonoye, Koomeyaug, &c., began to move, and deter- 
mined to leave Manipur altogether, Choomeyang apparently went first, and crossing 
the Ungoching Range began to settle down in Burmese territory. The other villages 
began to follow suit, but, together with Choomeyang, were told by the Sumjok Tsaubwa 
to settle down in their present place, he adding, significantly, ‘if Manipur objects, I 
will protect you.” ‘This is the story told by the Kookies themselves and corroborated by 
careful enquiries, 


After the Kongal outrage, Manipur was for some time unrepresented on that 
part of the frontier, as the thana was not again posted there, and advantage was taken of 
this remissness on the part of Manipur to try and encroach on her territory. The 
Chasads, finding themselves protected by the Sumjok Tsaubwa, with the great name of 
Burmah at his back, were only too glad to engage in a life so consonant with their tastes ; 
and being supplicd with arms and ammunition by Sumjok, began a series of outrages and 
a system of plunder and rapine, which has made their name a terror to all the now 
peaceful Tankhools and Lahoops in their neighbourhood; and the many complaints 
made while the expedition was at Kongal Thana, prove that these depredations have 
been carried on up to the time of our arrival there. In fact the Chasads have 
recently dove for Sumjok and the Kubo Valley what the Kongal Thana formerly did, 
viz., checked the depredations of the tribes who came before them; and these astute 
Kookies, if not afraid of Sumjok, as they say they are (a statement I do not believe) 
have all along seen that it is their policy to share their plunder with, and to some 
extent obey, a power whose name has hitherto given them free license to attack with 
impunity their old masters and enemies—the Manipuris. 


The Chasads may briefly be said to inhabit the country lying between Chattik and 
Kongal Thana on the north and south, and between the Ungochings and main portion of 
the Malaya Range on the cast and west. 


They inhabit 12 villages, some of which are mere off-shoots of others. 
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After the survey one of the Chaséd Chiefs, Tonghoo, at once sub- 
mitted himself. The other Chum- 
yang held aloof, and in February 
1883 the Political Agent and Manipuri troops took possession of his 
village. The Agent declined to allow it to be burnt, and eventually 
Chumyang came in to the Agent and told him that if the Kookies were 
managed by him, they would submit at once, but they feared the 
Manipuri Durbar. Time was given them to decide on staying and 
submitting or moving off into Burma; and so the matter rests. 


Submission of the Chasdds. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE MIKIRS AND RENGMA NAGAS. 


Bordering upon the plains of Nowgong, and in fact within the 
limits of the district, are two tracts of hilly country inhabited the one 
by Mikirs, the other by Rengma Nagas. 

The Mikir Hills extend from the Jumoona to the Dhunsiri, and 

The Mikirs their greatest distance from the 

; Kullung and Brahmapootra rivers is 

10 miles. They are separated from the Naga range by low undulating 

hills and small valleys, and their average height is not more than 500 

feet. Their length from east to west is about 50 miles, and breadth 

from north to south about 30 miles.(‘) The Mikir villages are never 

situated more than half-a-day’s journey from the plains, and extend 

only as far as the Koliani, in Morung. Beyond that point the hillsare 
occupied by the Rengma Nagas, 


The Mikirs have no written character, and their language is said 
to differ from that of the surrounding tribes. According to their 
own tradition they originally occupied the low hills afterwards included 
in Tularam Senaputtis’s country, from which they were driven by the 
Raja of Cachar into Jaintia, whence again they emigrated to their 
present site. They long remained subject to demands from Cachar 
and Jaintia, and a prey to the incursions of the Nagas. The Assam 
Rajas claimed their principal allegiance, appointed their Chiefs, and took 
a tribute in cotton, mats, &c., valued at about Rs. 300. The Mikirs 
received permission from the Assamese authorities to cultivate a strip of 
land under the hills, and an assignment of the proceeds of certain fisheries 
and ferries. These they farmed out, and received their rents in the 
shape of dried fish and rice when they brought down their tribute. 


In 1838 it was determined to bring them under a revenue settle- 
ment of some kind, and to raise them, if possible, in the social scale by 
putting them on the same fiscal platform as the Assamese of the plains. 
The Assamese had always looked upon the Mikirs with contempt and 
dislike, and the tribe had kept itself aloof in the jungles, away from all 
civilising intercourse. The hills were now visited by a British officer 
and a settlement effected with the consent of the Chiefs, by which the 
old tribute was converted into an assessment upon each house according 
to the number of male cultivators living therein. The total net reve- 
nue so assessed was about Rs. 1,700. The hills were divided into five 
dwars, cach under a chief, who was made responsible for the collections 


(‘) Revenue Proceedings, 1838, 3rd April, Nos. 53 and 54. 
Revenne Proceedings, 1841, 191h January, Nos. 46 and 47, 
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and took a commission of 124 per cent. on the gross payments. The total 
population of the hills bordering on Nowgong was estimated at 12,000 
souls. Taking into account certain outlying portions of the tribe, the total 
number of Mikirs was probably 20,000 in 1538. They are said to sacrifice 
to the sun, moon, rivers, large stones, and trees, in order to avert sick- 
ness or procure favourable harvests. They are much addicted to spirits. 
Marriage is ratified by draining a bow] of liquor. Polygamy is unknown. 
They burn the dead and bury the ashes. They are intensely devoted to 
keeping pigs, and are altogether a very inoffensive race; not given to 
crime of any kind. 


The effect of the settlement, which was afterwards modified to a 
uniform house-tax, was to bring about a marked improvement in the 
social condition of the tribe. The Mikirs had always been treated as 
bondsmen, and been in the hands of a few hereditary Assamese 
kotokies or managers. They now found themselves on a par with their 
neighbours, and began to send their children to school. 


They have always been well behaved with but one solitary 

exception.(') In May 1863 a party of Mikirs froma village on the con- 

Raid on Hurlock Parbut fines of Jaintia attacked another 

: Mikir village at Hurlock Parbut and 

killed some of the inhabitants. When pursued by the Assamese Police 

they showed fight and resisted capture. Enquiry seemed to show that 

the Jaintia insurgents (then in the field) had instigated the Mikirs to 

this attack, to which they were the more readily incited, because they 

had suffered from an oppressive Mouzadar. Redress being given they 
settled down again at once. 


Strangely enough, while the Mikirs were thus early brought under 
our fiscal system, the Rengma Nagas, 
inhabiting part of the sume range 
tow ards Golaghat, were to a great extent overlooked.(?) They are first 
mentioned in 1539 as a tribe living in the jungly hills between the 
Koliani and Dhunsiri, and apparently were considered a section of the 
Angamis. In 1841 it was reported that they were always at feud with 
the Lhota Nagas, but were willing to pay tribute to us and swear to 
keep the peace. They had held lands under the Assam Government, but 
had subsequently lost these. The lands Government agreed to restore. 
But no steps were taken at this time to fix the tribute payable by 
the tribe. Owing to some misapprebension the lands were not actually 


The Rengma Nagas. 


(*‘) Judicial Proceedings, July 1863, Nos. 402 to 405. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1863, Nos. 194 to 197. 
Revenuo Proceedings, 1848, 25th May, Nos. 103 to 108. 


(?) Revenue Proceedings, 1848, 18th October, Nos, 9 and 10, 
Revenue Proceedings, 12th April 1843, Nos. 76 to 78. 
Political Proceedings, 18th April 1841, Nos. 79 and 80. 
Vudicial Proceedings 15th June 1854, Nos. 210 to 212. 
Revenue Proceedings, 26th January 1854, Nos. 4 and 5. 
Revenue Proceedings, 24th January 1845, Nos. 45 to 49. 
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given over till 1854 when the Rengmas refused to pay tribute on the 
ground that Government had not kept faith with them or protected 
them from the Lhota Nagas or Angamis who had raided on their 
villages. Even when the North Cachar Nagas and Kookies were 
assessed in 1842, the Rengmas still escaped. Allowances were, however, 
sanctioned in 1845 “for the 6 kotokies of the Rengma and Lhota and 
Angami Nagas in Nowgong,” two for each tribe whose grants had been 
inadvertently resumed. It was only in 1848 that they agreed to pay 
a small house-tax, the net proceeds of which from 382 villages, of about 
2,756 inhabitants, came to Rs. 459.* The payment of this tribute fell 
very soon into abeyance: and for twenty years nothing was realized 
from the tribe. 


In the spring of 1870, the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills 
district visited twenty out of the thirty-two Rengma villages and 


* The following account of their natal tradition, taken from the journal of Mr, Masters, 
the officer who effected this settlement, is not without interest : 


“ They have no written language, but they hold a tradition of their origin, which 
though not quite so extravagant as the tales we meet with in the history of some of the 
nations of the earth, and yet may be equally true. Formerly there were no Nagas in 
this world. It is here necessary to premise that the “ world” of the Rengma Naga in- 
cludes all that tract of country which can be seen from the highest peaks of the Rengma 
Hills, but no more. It includes Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains inhabited by Abors, great enemies to the Rengma Nagas. Their 
tradition states that a young man whose name is not known came from some other 
country, or some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam. Wandering in 
the forests here-he met with a young woman, with whom he was so much pleased that he 
took her to be his wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course of time had four 
sons—Ram, Krishna, Ahom, and Naga. All these grew up together healthy young lads. 
When they arrived at the state of manhood, their father became anxious to portion them 
out in the world ; but before doing so he thought it necessary to make himself acquainted 
with their capabilities, and fortunately hit on a happy expedient. His house was very 
much infested with mice: in order to try the qualifications of his four brave sons, he 
resolved on setting them to work to destroy the mice and clear the house of his unwel- 
come visitors, Ram, being the first-born, had the honour of the first chance. He tried 
his best, but effected httle, and was compelled to give it up as a bad job. Krishna was 
next called upcen, but he, instead of killing the mice, took up his pipe and began to play 
a merry tine, and the mice all came dancing round him, Ahom was then ordered to try 
his skill, but Ahom was a poor, weak, soft-hearted lad, without spirit, without energy 
and wished for nothing, but to sit still and smoke his tobacco, chew his pan tamook, and, 
enjoy himself as much as possible. He consequently killed no mice, The old patriarch 
being convinced of the incapabilities of his first three sons, became exceedingly anxious 10 
know what the youngest could do, and ordered Naga to kill the mice, promising him a 
yood reward if he succeeded. Naga immediately set to work and very soon cleared tho 
house of mice, with which his father was so pleased that he gave Naga the first. portion 
of the inheritance and allotted him all the high peaks on the Rengma Hills. To Ram 
from whom the Mikirs descended, he gavo the next lower range of hills. To Krishna, 
father of the Cacharies, he gave the low hills and all the high spots of ground in the 
plains. To Ahom he gave nothing but the low ground in the plains, the rice pothars, 
the rivers, and the swamps. Thus was the world portioned out at the first, and so has if 
continued to the present day, oxcept that the Mikirsare encroaching on tho inheritance 
of their younger brothors and extending their cultivation close up to his villages, Some 
have imayined that. tho Assamese have pot the best portion, and that the rich and. ex- 
fonsive pothars, which produce abundant crops withoul, much Jabour, were selected for 
Ahom rather out of pity than otherwise ; his father being convinced by his evident want 
of energy that he would never exert himself sufliciently to effect any difficull office. The 
Assamese maintain their character to this day.” 
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appointed Mouzadars elected by the villagers, who were in future to be 
responsible for the revenue. 


The Rengmas have always been well affected, and it is believed that 
they have been of some use as a check upon the Lhota Nagas behind them. 
The Chief of the tribe has for years past held an allowance of land 
(28 poorahs) granted by Government on account of this service. (') 


(1) Revenue Proceedings, February 1861, Nos. 116 to 118. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS. 


Proceeding westward from the Naga Hills and North Cachar we 
come to the Khasi-Jaintia Hills. The story of our early connection 
with this tract has been already written by Pemberton, and as his report 
is scarce and outof print, I cannot do better than reproduce here the 
portion® relating to the acquisition of the Khasi-Jaintia Country the 
accuracy of which I have verified from the Records :— 


“From the few scattered notices which are found in the works 

of Buchanan and Hamilton, little more information can be gleaned than 

Dea ianisis aru ua ghee that the State of Jynteeah is situ- 

‘ ated between Cachar and Sylhet ; and 

until the Burmese war, our knowledge was almost entirely derived from 

those authors ; the Rajahs of the country having uniformly shewn the 

same unwillingness to admit foreigners within their boundaries as had 
been exhibited by the neighbouring princes of Assam and Cachar. 


“In 1774, Jyntceah is said to have been attacked by a force 
under a Major Henniker, but of the causes which led to this step 
there appears to be no record in the archives of Government, though 
from its being one of the most considerable of the Cossya States it is 
probable that some aggressions against the inhabitants of the adjacent 
plains of Sylhet had rendered the chastisement necessary. It continued 
unnoticed until the year 1821, when some emissaries from this State 
were detected and punished in an atrocious attempt to carry off certain 
British subjects from the Sylhet District, for the purpose of immolating 
them : the circumstances were brought to the notice of the Supreme 
Government, and a solemn warning was given to the Rajah, that any 
repetition of so horrible an offence “would be followed by the immediate 
confiscation of his territory. 


“The invasion of Kachar ay the forees of Ava in 1824, and 
the information that they were likely to march through Jynteeah to 
Assam, rendered some aHeeanioiey measures immedi ately necessary to 
prevent such an intention being carried into effect, which, if successful, 
must have seriously compromised the security of Sylhet. Mr. Scott, 
the Governor General’s Agent, opened a negociation with the Rajah of 
Jyntecah, proposing that he should enter into a treaty of alliance with 
the British Government ; but this, with the usual procrastinating policy 
of all natives, he declined doing, until the necessity for such a measure 
heeame more apparent. Tle was promised the assistance of the Govern- 
ment troops, if his own resourees were actively employed in repulsing 


* Pomberton’s Report: sub-seetions 2 and 3 of section 2. See also volumes 27 and 
38 of the Calentta Review ; and Reports by Mills (1853) and Allen (1858). Reference 
should be made to these Reports for information us to the revenue and judicial adwiuis- 
tration of the Llills, 
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the enemy, and threatened with punishment if he admitted the Burmese 
into his territory. He had collected a force, which was said to consist 
of several thousand archers, but which most probably amounted to only 
a few hundreds ; and he was conjectured to be favourable to the British 
power, though unwilling to compromise his independence by any engage- 
ments, until the destruction of his country, or compliance, became the 
only remaining alternatives. 


“On the 2nd of February 1824, a letter was addressed by 
Mr. Scott to the Commander of the Burmese force in Kachar, prohibit- 
ing his entering the Jynteeah territory, on the ground that the Rajah’s 
ancestor had received that country as a gift after conquest from the 
Honourable Company; that he had himself sought British protection ; 
and that the Burmans having openly threatened war, they could not be 
ermitted to occupy that, or any other favourable position, for commenc- 
ing hostilities, Notwithstanding these representations, a letter was 
addressed by the Burmese Commander to the Rajah of Jynteeah, re- 
quiring his presence in the Burmese camp, on the affirmed ground of 
his known vassalage to the princes of Assam, which latter country had 
become tributary to Ava; anda party of Burmese appearing shortly 
afterwards near the Jyntecah frontier, a detachment of 150 men, under 
a British officer, was sent to reinforce the Rajah’s troops, on which the 
Burmese force withdrew. 


“In the course of the following month of March, the Rajah 
of Jynteeah entered into a treaty with Mr. Scott, who marched through 
his territory early in April, from Sylhet to Assam, with an escort of 
three companies of the 23rd Regiment Native Infantry, under Captain 
Horsburgh. On this occasion, Mr. Scott represents the reception he 
met with from the Rajah as most cordial ; and his personal exertions in 
procuring porters for the party, and pacifying some differences amongst 
them, are said to have greatly exceeded any thing that could have been 
expected froma person of his rank. In the treaty formed with the 
Rajah, he formally acknowledged his dependence on the British Govern- 
ment, pledged himself to abstain from all independent negociations with 
any foreign power, and to aid us with a military contingent in any 
wars waged east of the Burhampooter. None of these conditions, 
however, did he fulfil with sincerity ; and it was notorious that during 
the war he permitted a Burmese detachment from Assam to occupy his 
territory, in direct violation of the treaty which had preserved his 
country from the calamities that overwhelmed the less fortunate States 
of Kachar and Munipore. 


“ During the unsettled state in which Assam continued for 
some time after the Burmese war, the Rajah of Jyntecah is 
affirmed to have appropriated considerable tracts of land, which 
properly belonged to the former province; and in 1830, he was 
repeatedly, but fruitlessly, ordered by Mr. Scott to remove a chokey, 
which he had estgblished without. authority at Chapper Mookh, at the 
confluence of the Kopili and Dimla rivers ; and the remonstrances of 
Mr. Robertson, at a subsequent period, on the same subject, were treated 
with similar indifference. 
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“Tn 1°32, four subjects of the British Government were seized 
by Chuttur Sing, the Rajah of Goba, one of the petty chieftains 
dependent on Jynteeah, to whom the order was conveyed from the heir 
apparent (the present Rajah) by the chiefs of Nurtung; they were 
carried to a temple within the boundaries of Goba, where three were 
barbarously immolated at the shrine of Kali; the fourth providentially 
effected his escape into the British territories, and gave intimation of 
the horrible sacrifice which had been accomplished. The culprits were 
immediately demanded by the Supreme Government from Ram Sing, 
the Rajah of Jynteeah, by whose express order, the seizure of the people 
was said to have been made; and two years of fruitless negotiation were 
expended in endeavouring to obtain them. The death of the Rajah 
Ram Sing, in November 1832, was followed by the accession of his 
nephew, Rajundur Sing, then about 20 years of age, upon whom the 
demand for the surrender of the culprits was pressed, with the 
earnestness which retributive justice so imperiously demanded. He 
was reminded of the consequences of refusal, and of the solemn 
warnings which had been given before, when similar, but unsuccessful, 
attempts were made on the lives of British subjects in the district of 
Sylhet, in the years 1821, 1827, and 1832. The requisitions of Govern- 
ment were met with the same evasive spirit which had characterised the 
conduct of his predecessor, and every minor expedient having been 
unsuccessfully resorted to, it was finally resolved to mark the atrocious 
nature of the crime, by proceeding to the extreme measure of 
dispossessing the Rajah of such portions of his territory as were situated 
in the plains, and confining him to the hilly tract, where fewer opportu- 
nities would be offered of again committing so serious an offence. 

“ Firm, however, in his determination not to surrender the guilty 
perpetrators of this most barbarous sacrifice, and led by a few 
crafty Bengallees to believe that they possessed influence sufficient ‘o 
effect the restoration of his principality, he refused to continue in 
possession of any reduced portion of it. On the 15th of March 1835, 
Captain Lister, with two companies of the Sylhet Light Infantry, took 

he ais Leptin ase formal possession of Jynteeahpoor, 
: ; the capital of the country ; and the 
determination of Government, to annex the plains to the British territory, 
was made known by proclamation.(') The whole of the Rajab’s personal 
property, amounting to more than a lakh anda half of rupees, was made 
over to him; and in the following month of April the district of 
Goba, in which the sacrifice had been perpetrated, was taken possession 
of by a detachment of the Assam Light Infantry. The Rajah of 
Jyntecah retired to Sylhet, where he has since continued to reside ; and 
the severe example will doubtless effectually check the repetition of a 
crime, which, there is every reason to believe, had been also frequently 
perpetrated in the adjoining provinces of Kachar and Assam, while they 
remaincd subject to native rule.* 





* Orders of the 30th March 1835 placed Jaintia under the Political Agent, Khasi 
Hills. Act VI of 1835 provided for the judicial control of the Khasi Hills and Jaintia, 





(*) Revenue Proceedings, 14¢4h April 1835, No. 11. 
Ditto, 28th a Nos, 17—20. 
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“The country which has thus become annexed to the British 
territories embraces an area of about 3,550 square miles, which, like 
that of Kachar, consists of three principal divisions : the first, compris- 
ing a very fertile and well cultivated tract of level country, extending 
from the foot of the hills to the north bank of the Soormah river, and 
a small portion on the southern bank, known by the name of the Seven 
Reaches, which are supposed to contain about 4,500 koolbas of the best 
description of land ; the central division includes all the hills bounded 
by Kachar on the east, and the districts of various Cossya tribes on the 
west; the northern portion stretches from the foot of the inferior 
heights, to the south bank of the Kullung river, and is a tract of 
tolerably open level country, little if at all inferior in fertility to the 
southern plains, which form by far the most valuable portion of the 
principality. 


“The boundaries of this State are formed, on the east, by the 
Keeroowah and Kopili rivers, which separate it from Kachar; the 
former flowing from the southern face of the mountain chain into 
the Soormah ; and the Kopili, on the north, into the Kullung, which 
latter river separates Jynteeah from Assam, on the north: on the west, 
it is bounded principally by the hill district of the Kyrim Rajah, from 
whence the line runs south along the Pian nullah, and, on reaching the 
plains, is deflected in a south-easterly direction, crossing and skirting 
several other streams, until it reaches the Soormah, which river, with 
the exception already mentioned, forms the southern boundary of the 
whole district. 


¥ * * % * 


“The whole of the mountainous country, until within a few 
miles of the descent into the plains of Assam, is inhabited by the 
people called by us Cossyas, but who denominate themselves Khyee. 
They are a handsome, muscular race of men, of an active disposition, and 
fond of material exercises. They always go armed; in general with 
bows and arrows, and a long naked sword and shield, which latter is 
made very large, and serves them occasionally as a defence against 
rain.” 


* * * * * 


‘‘ Between the State of Jynteeah and the hills on the west, 
occupied by the Garrows, is a tract 
of mountain territory inhabited by 
the Cossyas, which, until the year 1826, had never been visited by any 
European, although the fierce tribes who occupied it had at different 
times descended into the plains both of Assam and Sylhet, and ravaged, 
with fire and sword, the villages which stretched along the base of 
this lofty region: night was the time almost invariably chosen for these 
murderous assaults, when neither sex nor age was spared; and long 
before the dawn of day the perpetrators, glutted with slaughter, and 
loaded with plunder, were again far among the fastnesses of their 
mountains on the way home. 


Pemberton’s account of the Khasi Hills, 
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“On the side of Assam, from the year 1794, many of the 
yarious tribes on the southern borders of that valley, had gradually 
established themselves in the plains, from whence the Government of 
that, country was unable to dispossess them; and conscious of its 
weakness, was glad to compound with them for an acknowledgement 
of supremacy, which they spurned and disavowed, whenever its exercise 
appeared likely to encroach on that independence of action which they 
rarely permitted to be controlled. 


“On the Sylhet or southern side, the establishment of British 
supremacy brought these fierce marauders into immediate contact with 
a power which they in vain attempted to resist ; they were driven back 
from the plains to the mountains, and redoubts were built along the 
line of frontier, in which guards were permanently stationed for the 
protection of the country. The most effectual check wpon their conduct, 
however, was found in excluding them from the frontier markets, to 
which they had habitually resorted for the sale of their produce and 
purchase of grain; and this measure, when rigorously enforced, rarely 
failed to extort from them some compensation for the property they 
had plundered, though they never would consent to surrender the 
culprits. 

“When the fate of war had transferred Assam to British 
rule, the expediency of endeavouring to open a direct communication 
between it and the more southern provinces of Sylhet and Kachar, was 
not likely to escape the penetration of Mr. Scott; and his march 
through the Jynteeah territory in 1824, to which allusion has been 
already made, afforded a striking practical proof of the value of such 
lines of intercourse between the remote districts of our eastern frontier. 


“Tt was not, however, until the year 1826, that negociations 
to effect this desirable object were entered upon by Mr. Scott with the 
Cossya chieftains; when Teerut Sing, the Rajah of Nungklow, having 
expressed a desire to rent some lands in Assam, which had once 
been held by his ancestors under the native princes of that country, 
Mr. Scott’s negociations with Nungklow. Mr. Scott promised compliance with 

his request, if he would endeavour to 
obtain from his people permission for the unrestricted passage of British 
subjects through his territory, from and to Sylhet, and Assam. The 
Rajah agreed to convene a meeting for the purpose of considering 
the subject, at which Mr. Scott’s presence was requested. The 
principal chieftains of his own and the adjacent States having 
assembled at Nungklow, a debate, which lasted for two days, was 
followed by a decision in favour of Mr. Scott’s proposition, and a treaty 
was concluded with the British Government, the Cossyas agreeing to 
aid in the construction of a road which was to pass through their 
territory. 

“ For upwards of eighteen months after the ratification of his 
agreement, the most cordial understanding appeared to exist between 
the British authorities and their new friends. Bungalows had been 
constructed at Nungklow, a road had been cleared, improved systems 
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of agriculture and gardening with many new vegetable products had 
been introduced, and the most sanguine anticipations of the benevolent 
spirit which influenced every act of Mr. Scott’s life, appeared already 
realized. On the 4th of April 1829, these bright prospects were 
obscured by an act of the most atrocious cruelty, which completely 
The Khasi insurrection, 1829. changed the character of the exist- 
ing intercourse, and convertel the 
powerful friends of the Cossyas into formidable and _ irresistible 
enemies. 

“The immediate cause of the dreadful massacre, which con- 
signed two most promising officers, Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton, 
with about 50 or 60 native subjects, to an untimely grave, is supposed 
to have been the speech of a Bengallee chuprassee, who in a dispute 
with the Cossyas had threatened them with Mr. Scott’s vengeance, 
and told them that they were to be subjected to the same taxation as 
was levied on the inhabitants of the plains. False as was the declara- 
tion, it proved sufficient to excite the suspicions of the Cossyas, and 
to fan the flame of dissatisfaction which had been already kindled by 
the insolent demeanour and abuse of the subordinate native agents who 
had accompanied Mr. Scott into the hills. 


“The vengeance of a savage is never satiated but in the blood 
of his opponent, and a general confederacy was formed for the extermi- 
nation of the low-land strangers. Lieutenant Bedingfield, the first victim 
of this most atrocious conspiracy, had, from the first hour of his inter- 
course with the Cossyas, evinced the liveliest interest in their welfare; 
he had studied their language as the best avenue to their affections, and 
the great aim of his residence among them appeared to be an anxious 
desire to improve their condition, to instruct them in the arts of civilized 
life, and to create a relish amongst them for its humanizing enjoyments. 
This spirit of comprehensive benevolence was united to an amenity of 
manner, eminently calculated to conciliate regard ; and so sensible did 
the Cossyas appear of his kindness, that an intercourse of the most 
friendly and intimate nature existed between them, the very moment 
preceding that in which their guilty hands were imbrued in his blood. 
He was invited to attend a conference, and disregarding the prophetic 
warnings of his companion Burlton, who suspected treachery, he entered 
the assembly unarmed, and was barbarously slaughtered. 


“Lieutenant Burlton, with the aid of a smal] military guard, 
defended himself in his bungalow against vastly superior numbers, and 
at night succeeded in effecting his retreat a considerable distance on the 
road towards Assam; his route was, however, discovered on the follow- 
ing morning, and his exhausted party rapidly overtaken by their blood- 
thirsty pursuers: even under these depressing circumstances, the cool 
determination and unerring aim of Burlton, long protracted the 
struggle, and they were at length only overpowered, when a heavy fall 
of rain had rendered their firearms nearly useless: unable longer to keep 
their assailants at bay, the party dispersed ; Burlton fell covered with 
wounds, and the faithful naick who commanded the small military party 
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refusing to desert him in his extremity, perished by his side. The 
remaining fugitives were overtaken and butchered by their merciless 
pursuers, with the most aggravated circumstances of diabolical cruelty, 
and few survived to describe the horrors that had been perpetrated by 
these misguided and infuriated savages. 


“The unexpected departure of Mr. Scott from Nungklow for 
Churra Poonjee, saved him from the dreadful fate which befel his 
valued friends, and faithful followers, and some days had elapsed 
before he was made acquainted with the afflicting reality. Troops 
were immediately called up from Sylhet and Assam to avenge the 
atrocious murders which had been committed, and a harassing warfare 
commenced, in which the lives of many most valuable officers were 
sacrified, and which continued to be waged up to a very recent period. 
The Cossyas, conscious that they had violated every pledge which 
even savages are accustomed to regard with superstitious reverence, 
viewed with suspicion every pacific overture ; and despairing of pardon, 
protracted a contest, which their first skirmishes with our troops proved 
to be hopeless. 


Captain Lister, commanding the Sylhet Light Infantry, with 
a mere handful of men, drove the Cossyas from post to  pust, 
stormed their intrenchments, penetrated into their caves and fastnesses, 
and by the rapidity of his movements, and the boldness of his assaults, 
so completely destroyed the confidence in their own prowess with which 
they had commenced the contest, that they latterly confined themselves 
to attacks upon small parties of five or six individuals, for whom they 
lay in ambush, and rarely ventured to contend openly with any detach- 
ment, however inferior to them in numbers. 


“On the night of the 5th of January 183], a most serious 
assault was made by the chiefs of Ramryce (one of the Cossya States, 
which overlooks the Assam Valley), and a party of Garrows, amounting 
altogether to about 200 men, on the people of Pantan, Bogaee, and 
Bongaung, three Dowars in the 
plains. Zubbur Sing, the chief of 
Ramryce, had tendered his submission to the British Government in 
October 1529, and was murdered in November of the following year, by 
his kinsmen Nychan Koonwur and Lall Chund, who were supposed to 
have instigated this outrage on the British territory. It has always 
been doubtful whether the murder of Zubbur Sing was the consequence 
of dissatisfaction at his submission to an authority which they disliked, 
or was the result of a conspiracy to usurp his authority ; but Mr. Scott, 
in a letter of the 17th January, written very shortly after he had 
received intelligence of the outrage, gives a brief sketch of the relations 
of the British authorities with the occupants of the several southern 
Dowars, which accounts in some degree for an attack, the most serious 
that had taken place since the catastrophe at Nungklow in 1829. 


“Outbreak of 1831. 


“<The estates in question,’ says Mr. Scott, ‘were under attach- 
ment; the first, in consequence of the part which the Rajah had 
taken against us in the hills, and the two latter, for the recovery of 
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arrears of revenue; and there is every reason to think, that the irruption 
of the mountaineers was favoured and connived at by the local author- 
ities, most of whom are necessarily ill affected towards our Government, 
owing to the strict control now exercised over them, and to the depriv- 
ation of the illicit emoluments they used to derive from fines from 
criminals, and other illegal cesses, which they were in the habit of 
levying under the Assam Government.’ 


“<The treacherous and refractory disposition of the people of 
the Dowars was frequently evinced during the Assam Government, and 
petty revolutions attended with the murder of rival chiefs and their 
adherents, was matter of frequent occurrence. Such acts the Assamese 
were latterly under the necessity of tolerating ; and practically speaking, 
at the time of our accession to the government of the country, the chiefs 
of the Dowars exercised criminal jurisdiction, and made war upon each 
other with perfect impunity, or at the worst, subject to the payment, 
for forgiveness, of a, fine.’ 


“As it was impossible to tolerate such proceedings under 
our Government, and as it clearly appeared that the chiefs of the 
Dowars possessed no legitimate independent authority in the plains, 
they were subjected, like other Assamese subjects, to the ordinary laws ; 
but in order to conciliate them as far as practicable, and to ensure to 
them the observance of the peculiar customs of the tract in question, a 
separate court was established, composed of the chiefs themselves, and 
a few of their principal local functionaries, before which all civil and 
criminal cases have hitherto been tried.’ 


“Under the Assam Government, the estates forming the 
Dowars had not paid any regular annual revenue, but large sums were 
exacted on the accession of a new chief, and raised by contribution on 
the people, and they were bound to furnish poyiks for the public service. 
This arrangement was commuted for a money payment ; a few working 
poyiks only being retained for local purposes; but although the revenue 
was fixed at a very low rate, and abatements made in favour of the 
chiefs, in some cases amounting to nearly 50 per cent. upon the jumma, 
few of them have been able to fulfil their engagements, owing chiefly 
to their total incapacity for business, and the roguery of their servants, 
under which circumstances, the temporary attachment of several of their 
estates became indispensable, and it has probably in some degree led to 
the recent catastrophe.’ 


“Under the above circumstances, adds Mr. Scott, ‘I am of 
opinion that the only course that can be advantageously pursued is 
that of reducing to practical subjection the tribes bordering on the 
Dowars, who have perpetrated the late outrages, and who are at present 
independent of our authority ; and establishing amongst them the same 
sort of internal Government which has been maintained amongst the 
Garrows of the north-east parts of Lungpoor since the year 1817.’ 

“A reward was offered for the apprehension of Lall Chund, 
the leader of the attack on the Dowars, but apparently without effect, 
as it was not until September of 1833 that he voluntarily surrendered 
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himself to the native officer in charge of the post at Nungklow, and of 
his subsequent fate there appears to be no trace. A heavy fine of 
Rs. 5,000 was imposed upon the eight villages composing the State of 
Ramryee, and Rs. 10,000 on the chiefs of six other States who were 
associated in the attack on the Dowars, making altogether a sum only 
equivalent to the estimated amount of loss incurred by the inhabitants 
of the plundered villages. 


. “A very few days after the attack on the Dowars in Assam, 
the border villages near Kanta Kal, in the Sylhet District, were invaded 
by a party of the same inveterate tribe, headed by Munboot, and some 
other less celebrated leaders of the petty States on the western confines 
of the Cossya territory. They were pursued and defeated by Captain 
Lister, and this appears to have been the last attempt made upon the 
settlements in the plains, though the unequal contest was still partially 
waged in the hills by a small band headed by Munboot. 


“This, the most daring and successful leader among the 
Cossyas, and whose unconquerable spirit tended to perpetuate a contest 
from which almost every other had withdrawn in despair, was originally 
a slave to the Rajah Teerut Sing, but had risen by the force of innate 
courage and great personal prowess to considerable distinction amongst 
his comrades ; and though frequently defeated, as constantly renewed the 
contest in some spot far removed from the scene of his recent disaster ; 
with inconceivable rapidity he traversed his native mountains in every 
direction, wherever there appeared a probability of inflicting injury on 
his powerful foes; descending, as we have seen, even to the border 
villages in the plains, where his very name struck terror to the hearts 
of their timid inhabitants. 


‘He was opposed, however, to men of courage and _perse- 
verance fully equal to his own; and the names of Lister, Townsend, 
Vetch, and Brodie became so formidable to his followers, that seeing 
the hopelessness of his cause, they gradually deserted their leader, and. 
Jeft him to the destiny which appeared inevitable. In a quarrel with 
one of the followers of Teerut Sing, his immediate chieftain, he either 
killed or severely wounded him; and dreading that Teerut Sing would 
punish him with death, sought an asylum in the remote villages of his 
countrymen; but having at length obtained a promise that his life 
should be spared, he surrendered himself in October 1832 to Lieutenant 
Townsend, then commanding at Nungklow. 


“The conspicuous gallantry which he had displayed on every 
occasion naturally excited a more than ordinary interest on his behalf 
in the minds of his generous opponents, and he was entrusted with the 
command of a small detachment of Cossyas, and received a monthly 
stipend for his subsistence. Secure of life, and raised to a situation of 
comparative affluence, the quondam patriot immediately commenced ren- 
dering his position subservient to bis pecuniary advantage ; and having 
been convicted of numerous acts of oppression, and of levying heavy 
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fines on his countrymen in the name of the Government, he was 
discharged two years afterwards, and appears to have again fallen to the 
degraded and menial condition which he originally occupied. 


“Teerut Sing, the principal culprit, for whose apprehension large 
rewards had been offered, still eluded the pursuit of justice, and 
found a temporary asylum among the different chieftains, whose feel- 
ings of honour prevented their surrendering him to the British Govern- 
ment; but his situation becoming daily more precarious, as they tendered 
their submission, he was at length compelled to treat for his surrender 
through Sing Manick, the Rajah of Kyrim. 


“On the 19th of September 1832, Captain Lister and Lieutenant 
Rutherford, with a party of 30 sepoys, were deputed by Mr. T. C. 
Robertson, the Governor General’s Agent, to Nongkreem, the 
residence of Sing Manick, for the purpose of negociating for the 
surrender of Teerut Sing; the latter, still apprehensive that treachery 
was intended, refused to meet the officers, except at the residence of 
Sing Manick, and with the stipulation that they should go unarmed. 


“On the 23rd an interview, at which Teerut Sing was present, 
took place, but without producing any effect, as the only pro- 
position he made contained a requisition for the restoration of his 
country, and the abandonment of the line of road which had been 
cleared through it; neither of which could of course be granted. On 
the 24th, as the deputies were about to return toCharra, Sing Manick 
begged that they would grant another audience to two of Teerut Sing’s 
principal Muntrees, Man Sing and Jeet Roy, which was conceded. 
From Man Sing they learnt ‘ that they were tired of opposing us, 
but that their fears of our wrath, the despair of some of the most. hot- 
headed among them, and exaggerated ideas of our implacable enmity, 
kept up by the Churra and other interested parties, deterred them from 
coming in.’ 

Although no definite arrangement was made for the surrender 
of Teerut Sing, the interview was not unattended with advantages: 
the most prominent of which were thus stated by the officer who had 
been deputed to treat with the disaffected parties. 


Ist. “They were satisfied that Manick Sing was sincere in his 
intentions of effecting an amicable arrangement, and that he was 
deserving of confidence and encouragement. 


Qnd. “ That although it would not be advisable to place much 
reliance on Teerut Sing, yet that an arrangement might be entered 
into for a peaceable adjustment of differences with his followers. 

3rd. “ That a schism would be effected amongst them, after 
witnessing our good faith, and finding that we were not so implacable 
as they had been led to suppose. 


4th. “ That should hostilities be renewed, the interview had afforded 
an opportunity of observing, and again recognizing the countenances 
of Teerut’s followers. 
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5th. “They had ascertained that the rebels were enabled to 
continue their opposition by the people of Churra and other avowedly 
friendly States, from whom they obtained supplies.” 


“ Subsequently to the interview on the 24th of September, 
several communications had taken place between Mr. Robertson and 
Sing Manick, the result of which was a second deputation of the same 
officers to Nongkreem, on the 20th of the following month, with 
permission to treat on the following terms :— 


Ist. “Teerut Sing to be given up, on an assurance that his life 
would be spared ; but with no other condition whatever, and to be dealt 
with as the Government might direct. 


2nd. “In the event of his being so given up, the confederate 
Rajahs were authorized, in conformity with the customs and usages of 
their tribe, to select a person to occupy his place, and a promise given, 
that the election would be sanctioned by the British Government, 
and the person selected be confirmed in all the possessions and privi- 
leges formerly enjoyed by Teerut Sing, subject only to such modifica- 
tions as might be subsequently noticed. 


“To all of the other chieftains full amnesty was offered on the 
following conditions: First—“ That the British Government shall have 
a right to carry a road, in whatsoever direction it may think proper, 
across the whole extent of country lying between Churra and the plains 
of Assam. 


Secondly.—“ That the British Government shall be at liberty to 
construct bridges, and to erect halting bungalows, stockades, guardrooms 
or store-houses, at any point along this line of road.” To render this 
condition less objectionable, the deputies were authorized to promise, 
if necessary, that no building should be erected at a greater distance 
than a hundred yards from the line of road. 


Thirdly. — That each chieftain shall engage to furnish as many 
workmen as shall be required, on their receiving the usual remuneration 
for their labour, to assist in the completion and keeping in repair of the 
road, and other works, above detailed. 


Fourthly.— That the posts of Myrung and Nungklow, with an 
extent of territory of not less than — cross or miles (the exact limits of 
which are to be fixed hereafter, and accurately marked out) shall be 
ceded in absolute sovereignty to the British Government. 


Fifthly.—“ That the chieftains shall engage to furnish, on being 
paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of any 
establishment which Government may set on foot, either at Nungklow 
or Myrung: timber, stone, slate, and lime, for building. 


Sixthly.—“ That in consideration of no revenue or tribute being 
exacted of them, the chieftains shall engage to furnish grazing land for 
as many cattle as Government may deem it necessary to keep on the 
hills, and for which it may be impossible to find pasturage within the 
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limits laid down in the fourth article. 'The chieftains are severally to 


be responsible for the proper care of such cattle, as may be sent to 
graze on their lands. 


Seventhly.—“ The chieftains shall engage to arrest, and hand over 
to the British authorities, any person accused of committing an offence 
within the limits of the posts of Myrung and Nungklow; and to assist 


in apprehending any convict or other person who shall abscond from 
either of these posts. 


Eighthly.—* The chieftains shall engage to pay such fine as may 
be imposed upon them by the Governor General’s Agent for any breach 
of the preceding conditions of which they may be convicted. 


Ninthly.— In the event of their acceding to the preceding terms, 
the chieftains are to be at liberty to return to, and re-occupy, their 
respective villages; and to exercise over the inhabitants of the same, 
whatever authority belonged to them, according to the established 
practice of the country, before they placed themselves in a state of 
hostility towards the British Government.” 


“ As an additional motive for accepting these terms, the deputies 
were authorized to promise that the Agent’s influence should be 
exerted, in case of their compliance, to obtain from Government 
restitution of all the lands formerly held by them in the valley of 
Assam; and, in the event of failing to effect a pacific negociation, 
Captains Lister and Rutherford were instructed to direct an immediate 
cessation of intercourse on the part of those chiefs who professed to 
be friendly with those whose contumacy it would be necessary to 
punish by a renewal of hostilities. 


“This negociation, like the former one, failed to produce any 
beneficial result. Teerut Sing’s illness was alleged in excuse for his 
non-attendance ; but our officers had every reason for believing this to 
be a fabrication, and they were only met by chieftains of inferior note. 
Objections to the different articles of the proposed treaty were made; 
and to the most important one, which stipulated for the surrender of 
Teerut Sing, it appeared certain they would never subscribe. On this 
oceasion it was that the chiefs, in justification of the catastrophe at 
Nungklow in !829, mentioned the insolent tone and oppressive conduct 
of the inferior officers and servants belonging to our establishment at 
that time, and which, if not strictly guarded against, would, in the 
opinions of Captains Lister and Rutherford, inevitably create fresh 
cause of disturbance. Unable to effect any satisfactory arrangement, 
our officers returned to Churra, and a renewal of hostilities appeared 
inevitable. 


“ Before the expiration of the period for which a truce had 
been granted, Sing Manick again waited on Mr. Robertson, at Churra 
Poonjee, accompanied by Jeedur Sing, a relation of the fugitive Rajah 
Teerut, and one of the most influential persons among them, who had 
been actively opposed to our authority. In the interview which took 
place on the 25th of October, the principal object of Jeedur Sing 
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appeared to be the attainment of the Raj, forfeited by the misconduct 
of Teerut Sing, to which he affirmed the latter had consented, on the 
ground, that ‘he had virtually ceased to live, from the moment that 
Mr. Scott’s existence was terminated.’ Large as was the prize at 
stake, Jeedur Sing steadily refused to purchase it by the surrender of 
Teerut, or the payment of an annual revenue, levied upon those viilages 
in the hills over which his sway might be established; the one act 
would have effectually destroyed his popularity with the inferior 
members of his clan, and to taxation, he said, they would never submit. 


“On the following day, the conference was renewed, when 
the friendly negociator, Sing Manick, denounced Rajah Bur Manick, 
Dewan Sing Dobashee and Oojee Kconwur, both of Churra and Oolung, 
a servant of the Rajah of Jynteeah, as the secret fomenters of the 
existing quarrel, from an apprehension that the surrender of Teerut 
Sing would be followed by a disclosure of the treacherous part they had 
been acting. This conference terminated with an assurance of protec- 
tion to Jeedur Sing, if he accepted of Mamloo and its dependencies, on 
a tribute of Rs. 1,500 annually. He was allowed a further period 
of ten days for the purpose of going back to negociate with the other 
members of his party; and he announced his intention of either 
returning with them or sharing the dangers to which their continued 
hostility might expose them. 


“At the expiration of the ten days, nothing further having 
been heard from the party, measures were immediately taken for 
coercing the refractory chieftains, and instructions were issued by the 
Governor General’s Agent, Mr. Robertson, to Captain Lister, in which 
he was desired to respect the territory of Sing Manick, whose conduct 
had lately evinced so friendly a spirit ; but he was directed, if necessary, 
to apprehend the neighbouring chief Bur Manick, who, there was every 
reason to believe, had not only originally counselled the attrocious mas- 
sacre at Nungklow, but had ever since secretly fomented the spirit of 
disaffection. Measures were adopted for opening a friendly communi- 
cation with the chiefs of Mahran and Dwara (from whom petitions to 
that effect had been received), on the western frontier of the Cossya 
territory ; and to enable such detachments as might be stationed along 
the foot of the hills to co-operate with the parties acting against the 
insurgents above. | 


“The consequences of this comprehensive and vigorous policy 
were very soon apparent. Teerut Sing, hemmed in on every side 
and unable longer to elude the vigilance of his pursuers, renewed 
his overtures for surrender; and on the 9th of January 1833 deputed 
Jeet, Roy, his confidential Muntree, to treat with Mr. Inglis, who com- 
manded the post of Oomchillung. The only condition required was, 
that the life of his master should be spared, and this having been 
promised, and ratified by the Khasia oath, of eating salt from the 
blade of a sabre, the 13th was the day finally determined upon for his 
surrender ; the place to be named two hours before meeting, and Teerut 
Sing and Mr. Inghs to be each attended by only two unarmed servants. 
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“On the day appointed, the Rajah Teerut Sing met Mr. Inglis 
at Nursingare, a mile east of Oomchillung; but instead of the 
unarmed attendants, which by the terms of the agreement were the only 
persons who should have accompanied him, he was escorted by a party 
of 30 bow and spear men, with 1] musqueteers. This was complained 
of by Mr. Inglis asa breach of the agreement, but he was assured 
by Teerut Sing’s wily counsellor, that it would not have been respectful 
in his master to come attended by a smaller retinue, and was necessary 
to convince the people that he had not been made captive, but had 
voluntarily surrendered. Mr. Inglis, to allay the suspicions of the 
Rajah, at his request, repeated the ceremonial form of oath he had 
before taken, and Teerut Sing was conveyed to Myrung, from whence 
he was taken to Gowhattee in Assam, and eventually confined in the 
jail of Dacca, where he remains a State prisoner for life. 


“The submission of Teerut Sing was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a general pacification ; the 
other chiefs had, with few excep- 
tions, previously adopted the sagacious policy of withdrawing from 
an unprosperous cause, and the few who had supported him were glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by his surrender to 
throw themselves on the clemency of the paramount power. 


“ As, however, there had been a marked difference in the 
conduct of the various chieftains, it became necessary to distinguish 
those who had been friendly from the guilty participators in the crimes 
of Teerut Sing. To have inflicted capital punishment upon the culprits, 
would have involved nearly all the principal leaders of the different 
clans in one common execution, which, though perhaps demanded by 
inflexible justice, was repugnant to the considerate mercy of a Govern- 
ment more anxious to reclaim than destroy. 


Final pacification of the hills, 1833. 


“The more humane and hardly less effectual measure was 
adopted of subjecting all those who were proved to have participated 
in the murders and plunderings which had been perpetrated, both on 
our subjects in the hills and the villages in the plains, to the payment 
of pecuniary fines; this description of punishment was sanctioned by 
immemorial usage amongst themselves, and from it, a fund, it was 
anticipated, would accrue, which could be devoted to the improvement 
of the country, in the construction of roads, bridges, and other works 
of public utility. Subject to the previous sanction of the Government, 
this plan has been adopted with the best effects, and individual crime 
has been made an instrument of public benefit. 


“Though grossly outraged by the wanton murder of its ser- 
vants and subjects, the policy of the Government had been uniformly 
dictated by a wish to conciliate the misguided inhabitants of these hills ; 
and the great obstacle to its accomplishment having been removed by 
the surrender of Teerut Sing, measures were shortly afterwards adopted 
for restoring the district of Nungklow to some member of the same 
family, who was undefiled by participation in the massacre of 1829. 
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“ Rujun Sing, the nephew of Teerut Sing, a lad of between 
13 and 14 years of age, fulfilling this condition, and being the heir 
apparent, according to the established Cossya law of succession, it 
was determined to confer the dignity upon him, and he was installed 
by Captain Jenkins, the Agent to the Governor General at Nungklow, 
on the 29th of March 1834, on the following conditions, which had 
been previously prepared and submitted for the approval of Government 


by Mr. T. C. Robertson, the preceding Agent : 


Ist. “That the British Government shall have a right to carry a 
road in whatsoever direction it may think proper across the whole 
extent of country lying between Sylhet and the plains of Assam. 


Qnd.. “ That the Government shall be at liberty to construct bridges, 
and to erect halting bungalows, stockades, guard-rooms, or store-houses, 
at any point along the line of road. 


3rd.“ That the Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish as 
many workmen as shall be required to assist in the completion, and 
keeping in repair, of roads and other works, above detailed. 


4th. ‘That the Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish, 
on being paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of 
any establishment, which Government set on foot at any place within the 
country ceded to him: timber, stone, lime, fire-wood for building, and 
such other articles as may be procurable in the country. 


Sth. ‘ That the Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish 
grazing land for as many cattle as Government may deem it necessary 
to keep on the hills. The Rajah and his Muntrees to be responsible 
for the proper care of such cattle as may be sent to graze on their 
lands. 


6th. ‘The Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to arrest and hand 
over to the British authorities any person accused of committing an 
offence within the limits of any British post, and to assist in apprehend- 
ing any convict or other person who shall abscond from any of these 
posts. 


7th. “The Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to pay such fines 
as may be imposed upon them by the Governor General’s Agent for 
any breach of the preceding conditions of which they may be con- 
victed.” 


To these articles, which had been prepared by Mr. Robertson, the 
following was added by Captain Jenkins :— 


8th. “On condition of Rujun Sing agreeing to and fulfilling the 
several articles already stated, the Government promises to continue 
his stipend of Rs. 30 sicca per month for one year after the date 
of this agreement, which will tend to settle his country in a quiet and 
comfortable manner; the above Rs. 30 being given him for his 
support.” : 
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These conditions were signed on behalf of Rujun Sing by eight 
of his principal counsellors, and Nungklow has ever since remained 
under his authority. 


“Of the remaining chieftains, who contribute to the formation 
Account of Khasi Chiefs. of the confederated Cossya States, 
the only authentic account, at 
‘present obtainable, is found in an official report from Mr. T. C. Robertson 
to Government, dated the 14th of December 1832, where the principal 
amongst them are said to amount to seven, and are thus described. 


“Sing Manick, the ruler of the country of Kyrim, is one of 
the most powerful, and apparently 
the most friendly of these moun- 
tain chiefs. He has lately done his utmost to effect an accommodation 
between us and the hostile party, and is perhaps the only man of in- 
fluence connected with the hills (excepting the ruler of Churra), against 
whom there is not clear evidence of participation in the massacre at 
Nungklow. Circumstances enable him to exercise an authority by far 
more despotic than is enjoyed by most of the Cossya Rajahs, who 
generally have a council, without whose sanction no business of import- 
ance is undertaken. A feud of long standing between Sing Manick 
and the Rajah of Jynteeah renders it of importance to the former to 
obtain our countenance; but the immediate objects at which he aims 
are the possession of a rich village, called Sooparpoonjee, lying between 
Churra and the plains, and the recovery of Moosaee, a strongly situated 
village, placed by Mr. Scott under the charge of the Rajah of Jynteeah, 
in consequence of some hostile chiefs having, though without Sing 
Manick’s privacy, taken refuge in it. The armed force at this chieftain’s 
command must be nearly commensurate with the adult male population 
of his domain, and that I have no means of very accurately computing. 
That he is friendly in his disposition towards us I have already said ; 
but it would be a mere delusion to expect any active co-operation from 
him, excepting, perhaps, in the case of our wishing to put down his 
neighbour of Jynteeah.’ The number of villages subject to his autho- 
rity is said to be seventy, his armed followers to about 3,000 men, and 
he pays no contribution to Government. 


‘“¢Bordering upon Sing Manick’s domain and forming a 
part of the Province of Kyrim, stands that of Bur Manick. A large, 
and from what I saw of it near Moleem, I should say, for the hills, a 
fertile tract of this territory was reserved to the Government, when 
Bur Manick, after having been carried as a prisoner to the plains, was 
restored by Mr. Scott to a portion of his former possessions. The 
disposition of this chieftain is decidedly hostile, and I reckon upon it as 
probable that we shall soon have to treat him asa foe.’ Twenty-eight 
villages acknowledge subjection to this chieftain, and his armed followers 
amount to between four and five hundred. He pays no contribution 
to Government, and lately compounded for a fine of Rs. 5,000 levied 
upon him by Mr. Scott, by agreeing to pay Rs. 1,000 immediately, and 
constructing for the remainder a good road from Churra, vid Moleem, 
to Myrung. . 


Kyrim. 
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“¢The Rajah of Churra, with whom Mr. Scott treated, has long 
been dead, and his sister’s son, 
Soobha Sing, according to the 
Cossya law of succession, now occupies his place. It is difficult for 
one in the habit of seeing this little chief, inferior as he is in appearance 
to many a menial, to elevate him to the dignity of an ally of 
Government. As such, however, he has been, and is still recognized. 
The disposition of the Rajah and his councillors may be called 
friendly, because they know our power, and fear to provoke us, and are 
so sensible of the benefit of a connection with us, that they are 
anxious to debar all others from sharing init. Their conduct, however, 
has, on one or two recent occasions, been so equivocal, that I should 
not feel much surprised at their ere long striking, by soine folly 
of their own, their chieftain’s name out of a catalogue, in which it is 
so much their advantage that it should continue.’ Twenty-five 
villages are dependent upon Churra, whose population is estimated at 
30,000 souls, of whom 2,000 may be assembled as armed followers. 
Nothing is contributed by this petty State to the Government. 


“Omeer Sing, of Nurtung, is the next on the list. Of this 
chieftain, Mr. Robertson says—“ he 
has large possessions in the direction 
of Goalparah, where he, last year (1831), made an inroad, in conse- 
quence of which several of his villages on that frontier were taken from 
him and annexed to our dominions. But little is known of the state of 
the interior of his domain. 


Churra. 


Nurtung. 


“The Kala Rajah of Nuspung, to whom about 20 villages 
are subject; the Oolar Rajah of 
Muriow, whose sway extends over 
twenty-five, and the Omrap Rajah of Murram, who has twenty-four 
villages, are the only other chieftains meriting particular notice, and of 
eo little more than the sites they severally occupy appears to be 
nown. 


Nuspung, Muriow, and Murram, 


“ ¢ Among the many peculiarities’ (says Mr. Robertson) “ ‘apparent 
in the form of society and govern- 
ment, existing among the Cossyas, 
the absence of any recognized organ of supreme power is very 
remarkable. The nation or horde presents the appearance of a 
congregation of little Oligarchical Republics, subject to no common 
superior, yet of which each member is amenable, in some degree, to the 
control of his confederates. It was, he adds, to an oversight as to 
this feature of their political system that the massacre at Nungklow 
may perhaps be traced, since Teerut Sing seems to have been merely an 
instrument on that occasion, of executing the will of the confederates, 
who were displeased at a treaty which he had without their sanction 
entered into.” A treaty in this case was, in my opinion, a superfluous 
formality ; for such were the aggressions annually committed by the 
Cossyas, on the districts of Sylhet and Assam, that the British 


Constitution of the Khasi States, 
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Government, when possessed of both of these countries, became entitled 
to take possession of the hills as a measure of retaliation, and the only 
means of securing their subjects on the plains from molestation. 


‘In alluding to the subject of tribute, Mr. Robertson adds— 
“Tt may be as well to observe that the revenue of the hill chieftains 
appears to arise from duties on bazars in the plains, on the borders of 
their territory, from fines imposed for offences, and in some parts from 
offerings of various articles of consumption. As an example, I may 
mention that I am informed by a native officer, who was at Nung- 
kreem during the late conferences, that while he was there, Sing 
Manick imposed a fine of Rs. 300 on one of his subjects for speak- 
ing disrespectfully of one of his female relatives.’ 


“All opposition having been at length overcome, and the 
principal chieftains having tendered their submission to the British 
Government, it was resolved to place the whole mountain tract under 
the superintendence of the officer, whose skill and gallantry had so 
largely contributed to its pacification ; and Captain Lister was shortly 
afterwards appointed Political Agent for Cossya affairs, over which 
he exercises a general control. The judicial customs, which prevailed 
among the tribe, previous to the establishment of our supremacy, 
continue to be observed with such occasional modifications, as experience 
proves necessary to temper the sanguinary nature of their penal enact- 
ments ; and there is now reason to hope that the tranquillity they at 
present enjoy will be productive of a more extended intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the plains than has hitherto been practicable; and 
that conscious of the advantages to be derived from so intimate an 
association with superior civilization and wealth, the Khasia will 
carefully avoid the commission of any act likely to interrupt the existing 
harmony. 


“That they can yet view us with any but feelings of appre- 
hensive jealousy, is most improbable; and the lamentable catas- 
trophe at Nungklow clearly shows that they are subject to sudden 
ebullitions of feeling against which it will always be necessary to be 
prepared ; and that the most prompt and energetic measures, in checking 
any future exhibition of a refractory and hostile spirit, will be no less 
necessary than a mild and conciliatory policy to those who are more 
amicably disposed. 


“One of the most important objects contemplated by Mr. 
Scott in establishing a post at 
Nungklow was the acquisition of a 
salubrious spot, to which the European inhabitants of the plains might 
occasionally resort for the renovation of health, and the eventual 
establishment of sanatory depéts for invalid soldiers. His own experi- 
ence, derived from a residence of some duration, on the lofty table-land 
of these hills, in the cold weather of 1826, appeared to confirm the 
favourable reports that had been made upon it ; and the most extensive 
schemes were rapidly formed for the improvement of this hygeian Jand 
of promise, and the civilization of its wild and independent tribes. 


Description of the Hills and Plateau. 
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“The tract of country, in which the various scenes that 
have been described were enacted, forms an irregular parallelogram, 
the length of which, from north to south, may be assumed at about 70 
miles, and its average breadth at 50, giving an area of about 3,500 
square miles: on the north, it is bounded by the plains of Assam ; on 
the south, by those of Sylhet; on the west by the Garrows; and on the 
east, by the central portion of Kachar. This area consists of three 
portions of unequal breadth and diversified character: the first or most 
northern is a closely wooded tract, rising from the Assam Valley, and 
stretching by a succession of gentle undulations for 20 miles, to the 
heights on which stands the village of Mopea, 2,746 feet above the 
sea, and from which, the northern crest of the more elevated central 
plateau is seen, resting at an elevation of between four and five 
thousand feet above the same level. 


“From Nungklow, which stands on the edge of the northern crest, 
to Moosmye, which is similarly situated on the southern verge of this 
elevated region, the direct distance is about 35 miles: and it is within 
these limits that the region is included, whose salubrity has been so 
much extolled by its friends, and so much questioned by its opponents. 


“ Between Moosmye and Tara Ghaut, at the foot of the hills, 
a distance of about seven miles, is comprised the third division of this 
mountain tract, which consists of the steep face of the range, and like 
that on the Assam side, is densely wooded, and at certain seasons of 
the year, highly insalubrious. Viewed from the country below, it 
appears to spring almost perpendicularly from the plains to an elevation 
of five thousand feet; in some places, deep chasms are seen penetrating 
far into its massive flanks, forming the natural channels of numerous 
torrents, which reach the open country by a succession of rapids and 
falls, over rocky beds, of considerable depth. In other spots, during 
the cold and dry seasons of the year, the sites of numerous cataracts 
are marked by a thin silvery line, extending in some instances from the 
very crest of the elevated central plateau, nearly one-fourth down the 
perpendicular face of the ascent; and in the rains these attenuated and 
glittering lines become foaming cataracts, which pour a vast column 
of water over the rocky ledges of the table-land. The one most 
celebrated is situated near the village of Moosmye, where there is an 
unbroken perpendicular descent of one thousand feet, through which the 
column of water is precipitated, upon the rocky masses below. 


“The groves or plantations, from which the whole of Bengal 
is supplied with oranges, occupy a belt of from one to two miles in 
breadth, at the sloping base of the mountains, and in a soil formed of 
the detritus of the limestone, which constitutes the principal rock on 
this side of the range; limes and pine-apples, the jack-fruit and 
mangoes, betul-nut and plantains also grow luxuriantly, to an elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet above the plains, when the character of the pro- 
ducts indicates a change, from a tropical to a more temperate region ; 
and the wild raspberry and strawherry are detected, on the borders of 
the numerous small springs, which issue from fisaures in the rocks. 
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“ Throughout’ the whole of this ascent, from the base of the 
mountain to the crest of the table-land, the most luxuriant vegetation 
is seen ; and the road, by which the more elevated regions are attained, 
has been so much improved, that the whole distance from Teerea Ghaut 
to Moosmye may now be traversed on horseback with perfect safety. 
The country at the foot of the ascent is during the rainy season almost 
entirely inundated and remarkably unhealthy ; but even at an elevation 
of about 1,300 feet, this character of insalubrity ceases to exist, and 
the inhabitants of Soopar Poonjee appear to be altogether exempt 


from the diseases, which prevail in the country immediately below 
them. 


“ On the Assam side, the inferior hilly tract, which unites 
the lofty table-land and the plains, is covered with dense jungle, as far 
as the village of Oongswye, where it becomes more scanty, and is 
succeeded by a more open tract, in which the fir begins to appear, 
extending from the village of Mopea to the Sari or Bor Panee, which 
rushes over its granitic bed, at the foot of the ascent, leading up to 
Nungklow, on the northern crest of the central plateau. This tract, 
extending from Ranagaon to Mopea, is so decidedly insalubrious, that 
it can only be traversed with safety between the months of November 
and March ; and this, which, from a very early period, was fatally 
manifested, almost entirely neutralized the advantages anticipated by 
the residents of Assam, from the vicinity of so elevated and temperate a 
region. 


“The superior facility of access, and the shorter distance from 
the plains to the table-land, where alone health was to be obtained, 
soon marked the southern side of the range, as the one best adapted for 
the object in view; and Nungklow ceased to be considered more than a 
convenient intermediate post, for those, who, anxious to escape the evils 
of a protracted residence in Assam, were proceeding in search of health 
to Churra or Myrung. 


“The central tract, which for want of a more appropriate 
word has been called “ table-land,” is very imperfectly described by 
such a designation ; for though unmarked by any very lofty elevations, 
still it is so much undulated, and diversified, by numerous hillocks and 
knolls, valleys and chasms, that it resembles much more strongly the 
troubled surface of the ocean, than the flat extended plateau indicated 
by the term “ table-land,” but which, for want of a better, we shall 
probably still continue to use. 


Within the limits which have been examined from Nungklow 
to Moosmye, and from the road through Jaintiah, to the domains 
on the west, of the Oomap and Oolar Rajahs, the elevation of 
this lofty region appears to vary from four to six thousand feet above 
the sea ; which would give an annual mean temperature of from 59° to 
65° of Fahrenheit, or from 19° to 13° lower than that of Calcutta, 
which is nearly 78°. At such an elevation, and with such a tempera- 
ture, the change, from a residence in the plains, to one on the hills is, 
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during the hot and cold seasons of the year, the most delightful it is 
possible to conceive. In the month of May, when the exhausted 
inhabitants of Calcutta were panting under a temperature which 
fluctuated from 90° to 100°, the parties which were pursuing the 
Cossyas, over this elevated region, found woollen clothing essential to 
comfort, and fires were almost invariably kindled at night, with the 
same object. During the rains, the climate, from excessive moisture, 
has been considered far less salubrious than was anticipated, from an 
experience of its effects at other seasons of the year: but I am inclined 
to think, that a conclusion so completely at variance with the opinions 
of men unquestionable talent and observation, has been deduced from 
imperfect data; and that a judgment condemnatory of the whole 
tract has been pronounced froma few observations made at Cherra 
Poonjee, situated almost on the southern verge of the table-land, and 
peculiarly exposed, from this circumstance, to the unmitigated severity 
of the south-west monsoon.” (') 


At the present day the Government recognizes twenty-five petty 
States in the Khasi Hills, fifteen 
of the first class presided over by 
“Siems”* who, though taken always from one family, are chosen by 
popular election; one confederacy under elected officers styled 


Wahadadars ; five under Sirdars; and four under Lyngdohs, both of 


Present condition of the Khasi States. 





* The native title was first officially recognised in 1867—cf. Political Proceedings, 
March 1867, No. 14. 





(*) The following are the principal references to the earlier records for the 


period treated by Pemberton :— 
Secret Proceedings, 5th September 182°, Nos. 11-14, 


Secret Proceedings, 20th June 1829, No. 2. 
Territorial Cons., 14th April 1829, Nos. 27-28. 
Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 49-50. 
Political Proceedings, 18th June 1830, No. 52, 


Political Proceedings, 11th February 1831, Nos. 26-32. 
Political Proceedings, 25th February 1831, No. 39. 
Political Proceedings, 22nd October 1832, Nos. 60-61, 
Political Proceedings, 3rd December 1832, Nos. 100-101. 
Political Proceedings, 5th November 1832, Nos. 56-58. 
Political Proceedings, 12th February 1833, Nos. 24-26, 
Political Proceedings, 30th March 1833, No. 110. 
Political Proceedings, 13th June 1833, Nos. 83-84, 
Political Proceedings, 6th September 1833, Nos. 71-72. 
Political Proceedings, 10th September 1833, Nos, 3-6. 
Political Proceedings, 12th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 
Political Proceedings, 10th April 1834, Nos. 135-138, 
Political Proceedings, 8th May 1834, Nos. 61-76. 
Political Proceedings, 14th August 1834, No. 79. 
Political Proceedings, 30th October 1834, Nos. 25-27, 
Revenue Proceedings, 7th March 1835, No. 110. 
Revenue Proceedings, 14th July 1835, Nos. 6-10. 
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which classes of offices are entirely elective. The names of the States 
as now settled are these :— 


A.—Under Siems. 


1. Bhawéal, or Warbah ; 8. Maoiong ; 

2. Cherra, or Sohrah; 9. Mao-syn-ram ; 
3. Khyrim, or Nongkrem ; 10. Mylliem ; 

4. Lyngkin, or Langrin ; 11. Nong-soh-phoh ; 
5. Malai-Soh-Mat ; 12. Nongklao; 

6. Maharam; 13. Nongspung ; 

7. Mariao; 14. Nongstain ; 


15. Rambrai. 


B.—Under Wahadadars (4 in number). 
1. Shella. 


C.—Under Sirdars. 
1. Dwara Nong-tyr-men ; 3. Maolong ; 





2. Jirang ; 4, Méaodon; 
5. Nonglong. 
D.—Under Lyngdohs. 
1. Lyniong ; 3. Nong-lywai; 





2. Maoflang ; 


The constitution of the States is democratic, the chiefs being in no 
sense territorial sovereigns, but merely elected heads of village con- 
federacies. The appointment of the chiefs and headmen is in every 
instance subject to the confirmation of the Government, which reserves 
to itself the right of removing them in case of oppression and mis- 
conduct. The States of Cherra, Khyrim, Nongstain, Lyngkin, and 
Nongspung were originally classed as semi-independent, having always 
been friendly or never having been actually coerced by a British force. In 
practice, however, no important distinction has been recognised between 
their position and that of the dependent States.* Up to the year 1858 
it was the custom to report to the Government of India only the succes- 
sion to the State of Cherra. In that year it was arranged that succes- 
sions to the five semi-independent States and the four principal dependent 
communities (Mylliem, Maharam, Mariao, and Nongklao) should be 
reported for confirmation. This was the practice until 1878 when it 
was decided that the sunnuds(') of succession should in all cases be granted 
by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. The form of sunnud prescribed 
in 1878 binds the chief to be subject to the orders and control of the 


4, Sohiong. 


* The Nongstain Chief in 1861 asked to be treated as entirely subject and to receive 
by sunnud the title of Rajah Bahadur. (Political POIs February 1861, Nos. 86-88, 
April 1861, No. 13, May 1861, Nos. 28-30. 


(‘) Political Proceedings, (India) May 1878, Nos. 60-68. 
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Deputy Commissioner of the District, who will decide any dispute 
between the chief and the chief of any other State. It empowers the 
chief to adjudicate and decide all civil cases and all criminal offences, 
except those punishable under the Indian Penal Code with death, 
transportation, or imprisonment for five years and upwards, which may 
arise within the limits of the State and in which only subjects of the 
State are concerned. Cases excepted as above and cases concerning 
subjects of other States are to be referred fur the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner. The Government of India is declared at liberty to 
occupy rent-free lands required for sanitaria, cantonments and posts. 
The right of Government is recognized in all lime, coal, and other mines, 
metals and minerals, in all wild elephants, and waste lands subject to 
payment of half profits to the chief.(1) The chief is bound not to 
mortgage State property : and is to set apart reserved areas for forests as 
Government may require. He is declared liable to punishment at the 
pleasure of Government for violation of the conditions of his sunnud, 
using any oppression, or acting contrary to established custom. 


In 1853 the results of our occupation of the Khasia and Jaintiah 
Hills were thus summarized :—The 
simple character of the Khasias had 
to some extent become corrupted by civilization and increased wealth ; 
civil wars which continually distracted the country in old times had 
been put down; trade had been augmented ; an increasing demand for 
hill products had set in; the condition of the people, materially, had 
vastly improved; education had taken a start; while we had also 
reaped the benefits of our position in having obtained an entire cessation 
of the murderous inroads which these mountaineers constantly made 
into the plains, murdering our subjects and pillaging our villages. 


Since that date the trade of the hills has gone on increasing; the 
Khasias have become altogether reconciled to our rule, and the district 
is now one of the last in which Government would expect to hear of 
any outbreak or disturbance beyond the management of the local 
police. 


It will be remembered that when the Rajah of Jaintia was 
deprived of his possessions on the 
plains, he preferred to give up entirely 
the tract in the hills which was nominally subject to him, and to become 
a pensioner of Government. This hill tract contained nineteen petty dis- 
tricts, fifteen of which were each under a Dolloie or headman elected by the 
villagers ; the other four being managed by thirteen hereditary Sirdars. 


Results of British administration. 


Later history of Jaintia. 


The only tribute derived by the Jaintia Rajah from the hills was 
one he-goat from each village, with a few seers of parched rice, and 
firewood for his annual religious ceremonies. The villages were also 
bound to cultivate by turns the Raj lands. It is possible that dues levied 
on hill produce imported to the plains formed a further source of income. 





(*) Political Proceedings, August 1867, Nos. 25-26. 
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On the resumption of the hills by the British Government, from 
1835 to 1855, the Sintengs, as the Jaintias are called, were 
left almost entirely to their own devices. The Dolloies heard all 
civil cases,—at first without exception, and after 1841 up to a certain 
limit,—and all criminal complaints not of a heinous character in 
which only people of their own villages were concerned. Their 
administration was, however, flagrantly corrupt: and they managed 
to sccure for themselves most of the Raj lands of which no 
accurate inventory had been taken by Government. No taxes of any 
kind were imposed by us in the Jaintia Hills for many years. The 
tribute of he-goats continued to be annually paid, and in 1853 credit 
was given to the officers at Cherra for effecting a slightly more favour- 
able sale of these offerings than had been usual theretofore. In that 
year Mr. Mills, a Judge of the Sudder Court, who had been deputed 
a to enquire into certain abuses in 
preeiEley deputation: the Khasia Hills, judicial adminis- 
tration, drew attention to the state of the Jaintia Hills. He 
pointed out that in 1849 Colonel Lister had suggested the imposi- 
tion of a house-tax “in consequence of the disposition evinced by 
some of the people to assert their independence.” This had, how- 
ever, been negatived by Government. Mr. Mills strongly urged 
that the error should be repaired, and a more intimate knowledge 
of the people acquired by the English officers. He also advocated the 
establishment of a Police Thannah to check the lawless proceedings of 
the Dolloies. Lord Dalhousie quite concurred in these views. In 
neighbouring Hill Tracts house-tax was paid, and we were acting 
unwisely and inequitably in exempting Jaintia. The Agent was 
directed to proceed into the Jaintia Hills and prepare a full report on 
Revenue, Civil, and Criminal Justice, and all other matters connected 
with the Jaintia Territory. On receipt of these orders a thannah was 
established at Jowai, but not much else was actually done at this time 
to give effect to them, so far as I have been able to discover. 


In 1858 Mr. Allen, another high official from the Presidency 
deputed to enquire into local mat- 
ters, submitted another elaborate re- 
port upon the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. After the fullest consideration 
he came to the conclusion that the Sintengs should be required to 
contribute something in acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Gov- 
ernment. He said—“ I am of opinion that a light and judicious taxation 
would contribute to the preservation of tranquillity and good order in the 
Jaintia Hills. A moderate taxation had a very beneficial effect upon 
the savagery of the Lurka Coles of the Singhbhoom district of the 
south-west frontieragency. It was found to make them less turbulent and 
aggressive, and more thrifty, diligent, and submissive to the authorities ; 
and I am disposed to think that a very moderate taxation, fixed for a 
term of years, would improve the condition and strengthen the peaceful 
and industrious inclinations of these wild mountaineers also.” He 
proposed a moderate house-tax, to be collected through the village 


Mr. Allen’s proposals. 
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authorities. Enquiry was also suggested into the condition of the Raj 
lands, and the allotment of waste to European settlers was discussed. 
But Mr. Allen insisted strongly on the necessity of stationing a 
European Civil Officer in the centre of the tract to administer justice to 
the people, and be to them a visible representative of that Government 
of which they then knew almost nothing. Unfortunately, the proposal 
to levy a houss-tax was adopted, while the Sintengs were left as before 
to the management of their Dolloies. 


In 1860 the house-tax was imposed, and, within a few months, 
the people were in open rebellion. 
Fortunately, a large force of troops 
was close at hand, and before the revolt could make any head, it was 
stamped out, and the villages were awed into apparent submission. It 
was supposed at the time that the ex-Rajah had been in some way mixed 
up with this movement in the hills, but to this idea little weight should 
be attached. For five and twenty years the Sintengs had been content 
to pay their tribute of he-goats to the British officers. They never 
respected the Rajah while he did rule over them; and they had openly 
affronted his family more than once since his abdication. 


Sinteng rebellion, 1860. 


On the suppression of this partial rising measures were taken for the 
improvement of the administration. The Civil Officer at Cherra was 
empowered to remove the Dolloies for misconduct, while at the same 
time the powers of those functionaries were increased. All crimes were 
to be reported by them to the Police, who were not, however, to interfere 
vexatiously in village affairs. 


Scarcely had the agitation of this disturbance had time to settle, 
when the necessities of Imperial 
Finance imposed the income tax 
throughout British India. The local officers applied to Government to 
know whether this new impost was to be levied in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills: and if the last named tract was to be affected by it, 
whether the house-tax was also to be maintained. It was ruled that 
the house tax was not to be given up on account of the income tax, the 
incidence of the two being different, and that the income tax “ was 
to be introduced only in those parts of the hills where taxes had been 
previously levied, 2. e., in the Jaintia Territory, and those other villages 
near the station of Cherra Poonjee which belong to the British Govern- 
ment.” It seems to have been the belief at Calcutta that, practically, 
the tax would be inoperative in the hills. Fortunately, the whole of the 
Khasi States escaped it, and the loyalty of their chiefs was not tried 
by this severe and practical test. 


The income tax. 


In the Jaintia Hills 310 persons were taxed, on whom the whole 
amount assessed was Rupees 1,259. The highest rate levied, and 
that only in one case, was Rupees. 9. One person paid Rupees 5 ; 
twenty-seven paid Rupees 4-8 each; and the rest were taxed the 
minimum amount, Rupees 4 each per annum. ‘The tax for 1860-61 
was paid without a murmur. The Deputy Commissioner travelled 
through the hills in 1860-61, and again in November 186] without 
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detecting a sign of disaffection. But the material was all there. The 
mass of the people had been subjected to the house tax in 1860. The 
leaders were further brought under the income tax in 1861. There were 
rumours of pan and trade taxes inthe air.* What spark actually 
began the conflagration it is hard to tell. Whether it was the rash 
talk and interference of some bullying policeman, or an injudiciously 
executed order against the use of arms, we do notclearly know. There is 
some evidence to show that the Police had made themselves very offensive 
at Jowai, by getting restrictions imposed on the burning of the dead 
near the station house, and by interfering with some religious cere- 
monies. There were doubtless many concurrent causes. The small 
number of troops then available gave an opportunity which had been 
wanting in 1860; and on the 20th 
of January 1862, the Sintengs rose 
in fierce rebellion. ‘A people who had neither been left to their own 
guidance, nor yet fairly brought under ours; upon whom our yoke had 
pressed with just sufficient force to gall, but not to break into order; 
who had been denied the boon of having our rule represented among 
them by an English Officer, and of all our institutions, who had known 
only our system of Police as illustrated by a thannah on the Bengali 
model, and our latest experiments in taxation; who, just after they 
had been taught the lesson that they could only be compelled to pay 
an obnoxious tax by the application of military force, are straight- 
way further taxed, the means of compulsion being at the same time 
withdrawn, when such a people rise in rebellion” (said the Commissioner 
ex-post facto) “it may not be difficult to explain its origin and object, 
without searching after recondite causes.” 


Second rising, 1862. 


Into the history and progress of the rebellion there is no need to 
enter. Crushed apparently in four months after its outbreak, it again 
almost immediately burst out afresh, and it was not till November 
1863, when every glen and jungle had been searched out by our 
Troops and Police, that the last of the rebel leaders surrendered, and 
the pacification of Jaintia could be said to be complete. 


It fell to the lot of Sir Cecil Beadon who had inherited this rebel- 
lion, as well as various other disturbances on the frontiers and elsewhere, 
from his predecessors, to re-organize the Hill Administration. The 
policy laid down by him was thus represented— 


‘“‘A main principle to be adopted in dealing with these people 
when they have been made to understand and feel the power of the 
Government and have submitted to its authority is not to leave them in 
their old state, but, while adopting a simple plan of Government. suit- 
able to their present condition and circumstances, and interfering as 
little as possible with existing institutions, to extend our intercourse 
with them, and endeavour to introduce among them civilization and 
order.” 


* See Bengal Record Selections No. KX XIX for a full account uf these disturbances. 
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An English Officer with full powers was accordingly posted to the 
Jaintia Hills, where he was personally to reside. He was to visit 
every village in his jurisdiction at least once a year, and, with his 
subordinates, was required to qualify in the Khasia language 
sufficiently to dispense with all interpreters. The village Dolloies were 
to be chosen by the people, subject to the civil officer’s approval, and 
to hold office during good behaviour. With other village officers they 
were to form purchayets, by whom specified civil and criminal powers 
were to be exercised, subject to the revision of the British officer in 
important or heinous cases. The Dolloies and Sirdars were to be 
responsible for the Police of their respective jurisdictions, and the 
Regular Police were only to interfere to repress disturbance or support 
the authority of the Dolloies. Proceedings were to be vivd voce as far 
as possible. Education was to be liberally encouraged; the Welsh 
Mission already established in the hills being made the instrument 
of its extension. The country was to be thoroughly opened up by 
eight lines of road, aggregating in length 218 miles. The income 
tax had been virtually withdrawn by the Act repealing it on all incomes 
below Rs. 500 a year. The house tax was to be retained, due care 
being taken that no inequality or injustice was allowed in its assessment. 


On these general principles the administration of the Jaintia Hills 
has been reformed, and the policy of direct management, by resident 
European Officers, has, here, as in the Naga Hills, proved successful. 
Their history has for years past been uneventful. A complete and 
detailed settlement of the land in Jaintia has recently been carried 
out, due care being taken to avoid overassessment. 


The head-quarters of the Chief Commissioner of Assain have been 
Shillong. located at Shillong in the Khasi 

Hills. The station is on a plateau 

4,000 feet above sea-level and 67 miles south by road from Gowhatty 
on the Brahmaputra. It is conveniently situated between the Assam 
valley districts on the one side and those of Cachar and Sylhet on the 
other. The climate is mild and equable, the rainfall averaging 83°65 
inches in the year. The District Ofticer of the Khasi Hills moved his 
head-quarters there from Cherapoonjee* in 1564 to avoid the excessive 





a = David Scott lies buried at Cherra Poonjce. The following is the inscription on his 
mb :-— 


In Memory 


Of David Scott, Agent to the Governor General of the North-East Frontier of 
Bengal, and Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit in the District of Assam, North-Eastern 
part of Rungpore, Sheerpore, and Sylhet, died 20th August 1831, aged 45 years and 3 
months. 


This monument is erected by order of the Supreme Government asa public and 
lasting record of its consideration for the personal character of the deceased, and of ita 
estimation of the eminent services rendered by him in the administration of the extensive 
territory committed to his charge. By his demise the Government has becn deprived of a 
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rainfall of the latter place, where although only 30 miles south of 
Shillong the average rainfall is 368 inches and in 1861 amounted to 
as much as 805 inches. The transfer to Shillong has been from every 
point of view advantageous, and the Chief Commissioner of Assam has 
perhaps the most desirable head-quarters of all the Local Govern- 
ments. 





most zealous, able, and intelligent servant, whose loss it deeply laments, while his name 
will lung be held in grateful remembrance and veneration by the Native population, to 
whom he was justly endeared by his impartial dispensation of justice, his kind and con- 
ciliatory manners, and his constant and unwearied endeavours to promote their happiness 
and welfare. 


Kr 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE GAROS. 


West of the Khasi are the Garo [lills. There appears, however, 
to be little or no intercourse between their inhabitants. Our communica- 
tions with the Garos have been entirely from the sides of Goalpara 
and Mymensing, and they are the first of the Assam mountain tribes 
with whom we came in contact. Our knowledge of them dates from 
our occupation of Rungpore and Mymensing. 


The chief earlier sources of authentic information in regard to the 
Garo Hills are— 
(1.) A paper by Mr. Elliot in the 3rd Volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. 


(2.) Reports(!) on the Rahdari duties of Sherepore and Shoo- 
sung by the same gentleman, dated 1789. 


(3.) An account by Dr. Buchanan, the substance of which 
appears in Volume 3 of Martin’s Eastern India. 
(4.) A Report(*) by Mr. Sisson in 1815. 
(5.) A Report(*) by Mr. Scott in 1816 
Under the Moguls the whole of the north-east pidanta of Bengal were 

divided into great “estates, held for the most part by their “original 
owners, who, while paying a small 
tribute to the Muhummadan Poujdar 
of Rungamatty as acknowledgment of fealty, were, to all intents and 
purposes, independent. They were bound, in fact, merely to supply a 
certain number of elephants, or a small quantity af aghur (a precious 
wood), to support certain petty garrisons, and. to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the Dacea Artillery park. Their estates were never subjected 
to a land revenue assessment. They paid what they did pay to the 
Supreme Government from ‘Sayer’ or miscellaneous revenues and not 
from ‘Mal’ or land revenue. The Foujdar generally made advances 
on account of cotton to the Choudries, as these Zemindars were called, 
and received from them yearly consiguments of that article; but as no 
account. was ever taken of the Foujdar’s collections so long as he paid 
the stipulated assignment at Dacea, the transactions were carried on 
mainly for the benefit of himself and the Choudries. 


The Choudnies of Kurribari, Kaloomaloopara, and Meeaspara (or 
Mechpara) in that part of Rangpore e now called Goalpara,— were the 


Early history of the Garo frontier. 





( . Revoiiie Conuilation, 30th September 1789, Nos. 26-30. 
(?) Criminal Consultation, 25th April 1815, Nos. 17-18. 
(@) Criminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Nos. 15-46, 
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chief landholders of this kind at the time of our accession to the 
Dewani. They held all the low country under the Garo Hills on the 
Assam side, and it was their principal duty to repress the incursions of 
the savage tribes of the uplands, who even then were a source of terror 
to the cultivators of the plains. As all the cotton, then the staple 
of the internal eastern trade, came from these hills, the Choudries had 
established at the principal passes hats or markets guarded by their 
retainers, to which the low country merchants, with their permis- 
sion, resorted ; and at which they extorted from the merchants engaged 
in the Garo trade dues either in kind or cash, which formed one of the 
main sources of their income. It would appear that at this early period 
the Choudries had not attempted to secure any footing in the hills, save 
perhaps on those outlying and lower spurs which intersected their own 
estates. The Garos of the upper hills only came down annually to 
trade after the people of the villages near the foot of the hills had 
given hostages who were detained in the hills till the fairs were over. 
The Garos stipulated that these hostages should be always smitis—that 
the hillmen might have their services to make weapons in case war 
broke out. 


After our accession to the Dewani, things continued on much the 
same footing as before. A Sezawal was annually appointed, who con- 
tracted to pay the Government demand, making his own arrangement 
with the Choudries. This left them as independent as before, and up 
to the year A. D. 1787-88 we find that their revenue was always paid in 
cotton. After 175% the collection of Sayer dues or miscellaneous cesses 
was made illegal, Government compensating all Zemindars for any con- 
sequent loss of revenue. The Choudries of the Garo frontier received 
compensation just as others did, and Government was for some time 
under the impression that the dues formerly levied at these Garo fairs 
had been given up, but as the Government did not itself proceed to 
realise them, the Zemindars continued to levy them illegally here, as 
they in fact levy illegal dues to this day in all parts of Bengal. 


In 1775-76 the Chondries of Mceaspara and Kurribari, to avenge 
some Garo raids of more than usual severity, invaded the hills bordering 
on their respective estates and entered on a career of conquest. They 
remained two or three years in the hills, and brought the tribes of a 
large tract entirely under their control. They maintained their authority 
over the hillmen apparently for many years. Even the great Chief of the 
southern part of the hills (Renghta) became in course of time subject to 
Kurribari. This, however, brought the Choudrie of Kurribari into 
conflict. with the Choudrie of Sherepore in Mymensing, for Renghta’s 
people had been in the habit of trading at the markets of Sherepore and 
Shoosung. The Zemindar of Kurribari, Mohendronarain Choudrie, was 
not the man to brook Sherepore interference. He built forts in the 
passes on the Mymensing side to stop the Garo trade, and arrested 
Renghta himself when on his way back from a visit to the Sherepore 
hats. Mr. Elliot, who was at that time (1789) on the Mymensing 
frontier, got Renghta released, and he and all his people then offered 
to hecome Government ryots, provided they were protected from the 
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Kurribari Zemindar. Mr. Elliot, eager to avail himself of the 
great trade advantages promised by such an arrangement, strongly 
supported the proposal. The Commissioner of Cooch Behar report- 
ed that the Kurribari Zemindar had no nights in the hills save 
those he maintained by force. The Government in 1790 accordingly 
directed (1) that Renghta should be made a Zemindar under the Company, 
and that the Kurribari Choudrie should be forbidden to molest him, but 
be offered a remission of revenue should he be unable, in consequence, 
to pay the Government demand. ‘This interesting negociation fell 
through, owing to the unparalleled audacity of the Kurribari Choudrie, 
who simply arrested the messengers sent to Renghta to conelude the 
arrangements. The Choudrie occupied all the passes leading to Mymen- 
sing and defied the Company’s Officers to their face. In 1,98 Govern- 
ment had to send troops to realise his arrears of revenue. In 1794 (*) 
and again in 1805 he even invaded Sherepore itself. All attempts 
at this time to define the boundaries of his Zemindari were defeated by 
him. At last in 1809 the estate was sold, by the orders of the Board 
of Revenue, for arrears of revenue, but the auction purchaser was ruined 
in the attempt to get possession. Mohendronarain threw himself into 
the hills, and set up a claim to hold free of revenue the greater part of 
his estate in the plains. It was not till April 1815 that Government 
suceceded in arresting him.(*) The estate had to be attached and 
managed by Government Officers, as the purchaser could do nothing 
with it. 


Meantime the Garos had not ceased to make incursions into 
the plains (*) to avenge themselves on the Choudries for the extortion 
and oppression suffered at their hands, and in 1816, after a particularly 
atrocious raid in which the hillmen had invaded Kurribari, and burnt 
the Zemindav’s residence, the passes were closed to trade, and Mr. Scott 
was deputed by Government to visit the frontier. That gentleman gives 
the following account of the position 
of the four principal Zemindars and 
of the Garos on their estates at the time of his visit :— 


Mr. Scott’s Report of 1816. 


1. Aurribart.—The Choudrie of this estate having been the most 
vigorous and least under control had reduced nearly all the Garos 
actually living on his estate to the condition of ordinary ryots, but 


(‘) Revenue Consultation, 15th June 1790, No. 179. 

(?) Judicial Consultation, 21st November 1794, Nos, 7-8. 
(?) Criminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Nos. 15-16. 
(*) 


Criminal Consultation, 2nd October 1807, No. 14, 
Criminal Consultation, 22nd April 1808, No. 

Judicial Consultation, 9th April 1811, Nos. 22—3, 
Judicial Consultation, 28th May 1811, No. 37. 

Judicial Consultation, 18th June 1811, Nos. 15—16. 
Criminal Consultation, 31st December 1811, No. 9. 
Revenue Consultation, 14th November 1812, No. 8. 
Criminal Consultation, 17th July 1813, Nos. 7-8. 
Criminal Consultation, 7th February 1815, Nos. 19-21. 
Criminal Consultation, lst March 1816, Nos, 12-15. 
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a few of the frontier Chiefs still remained merely tributary, subject to. 
the provision of cotton on terms highly favorable to the Zemindar, and 
paying sums of money on the occasions of Hindu festivals. Of these 
the chief was Renghta, who had been prevented as before shewn from 
emancipating himself from the Choudrie’s supremacy. 


2. Kaloomaloopara had been in feeble hands. The Garos on its 
borders were virtually independent, though some paid a nominal cotton 
tribute. 


3. The Mechpara Choudrie had in 1776-77 effected large conquests, 
but was succeeded soon after by a minor, and now only a few outlying 
Garo villages in the plains remained in the condition of ordinary ryots’ 
villages, and in these the Regulations of Government were current. 
But in the Hill Tracts the Garo Chiefs were merely tributary, paying 
cotton on terms favorable to the Zemindar, and occasionally admitting 
him as their criminal Judge. 


4. Hubraghat.—Here the Garos on the first ranges of hills had 
been reduced to unconditional submission, but had been liberally treated, 
and their Sirdars transformed into Jaghirdars, charged with the defence 
of the passes against the tribes of the interior. They were quite under 
the Regulations of Government. ; 


The problem Mr. Scott had before him was to make arrangements 
for bringing to reason the Tributary Garos, who had committed all the 
late raids. He found that the cause of the raids had been the fact, 

Mr. Scott’s proposals for settlement. that, in spite of the orders of Gov- 
ernment repressing all internal duties 
levied by Zemindars and Sayer of all kinds, the Zemindars on this side 
had continued to exact them from Garos frequenting their , markets. 
A system of exacting cotton in return for advances forced on the 
Garos also prevailed, and was defended on the ground that it was 
a sort of rent, although none of these Tributary Garo villages appeared 
in the Collectorate Registers of the estates. These pretensions were 
shown to be groundless, and it was urged that the Zemindars, now 
no longer Government Officers, had no claim, on the grounds of proprie- 
tary right, to exercise any interference with the Hill Garos. Mr. Scott 
accordingly proposed to separate all these Tributary Garos from the 
Zemindars’ control, compensating the Zemindars if they could show any 
claim to consideration, but bringing the Garo tract under Government 
management ; the Chiefs to pay aslight tribute as acknowledgment of 
our supremacy. The frontier markets were also to be brought under 
Government control, and the Garos were to be permitted to trade 
there only on entering into engagements to keep the peace. ‘Those 
Garo Chiefs who had been receiving a black mail from persons on the 
plains, as a bribe not to attack them, were to get annual presents 
instead, Light duties were to be collected at the markets from zndepen- 
dent Gavos, but not from tributaries. Other custom duties, then levied 
by Government, were to be managed by Government Collectors, 
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The Governor General in Council accepted(!) Mr. Scott’s sugges- 
tions, on the grounds of the ‘absolute 
necessity of effectually preventing 
the recurrence of the oppressive practices on the part of the Zemindars 
which had led to the most violent, acts of revenge and bloodshed,’ and 
appointed him to the direct charge of the country east of the Berham- 
pooter to enable him to carry them out. The Government said the 
Zemindars had already received liberal compensation for loss of Sayer, 
and as the Tributary Garo villages were not among the assets on which 
their land revenue had been settled, they were entitled to nothing more 
now. The Government was clearly of opinion that the only relation 
between the Zemindars and Tributary Garos was the payment and 
reception of Sayer, which was abolished in those estates in 1813, and for 
which (including all taken from Garos) compensation had been given in 
that year. 


The orders of Government thereupon. 


It further suggested for Mr. Scott’s consideration— 


}st.—The introduction of a plan of internal management of 
the Garo Hills like that successfully adopted by Cleve- 
land in Bhagulpore. 


Qnd.—The raising a local corps of Garos to hold the frontier 
g ] 
passes, &e. 


3rd.—The appointment of a permanent Officer to have separate 
charge of these eastern parts of Rungpore. 


4th.—The regulation of the frontier trade. 


All the arrangements so far as they concerned the Tributary Garos 
were carried out by Government without any hint of legislative sanc- 
tion being necessary. The arrangements were looked upon as political, 
and as affecting only a tract of country in which the Regulations were 
not current. The first hint of 
legislation is found in a letter of 
9th September 1817, where the Government directed Mr. Scott not 
to scruple to separate from the estate of Kurribari, and treat exactly 
as the Tributary Garos were being treated, any Garo villages no- 
minally under the existing Laws and Regulations. “It will of 
course” (ran the letter) “be ultimately necessary formally to re- 
cognise arrangements of the latter description (affecting villages 
within the permanently-settled estates) by a legislative enactment,” but 
before this could be done, a survey and settlement of boundary was 
absolutely required. Legislation was also said to be necessary to frame 
a procedure for judicial trials of the Tributary Garos. Mr. Scott, in 
reply, urged that the whole Garo Irontier should be treated on the same 
plan. He said—“ the Regulations are evidently inapplicable to the 
existing state of society amongst them, a people in general entirely 
ignorant of the Bengal language or any other dialect understood in our 
Courts. If the plan of separation from Zemindars (he urged) prove 


Legislative proposals. 


(‘) Criminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Nos. 15-18. 
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acceptable to the Garos, in the tracts, where on account of the raids* it 
is necessary to introduce it, we shall have, if any exceptions are made, 
the Garos of the excluded parts committing similar atrocities to bring 
themselves within the pale.” io 

Accordingly paragraph 24 in the Draft Regulation framed by Mr. 
Scott ran as follows: — 


The authority of the Special Commissioner shall extend from the Berhampooter east- 
ward over all lands occupied by Garos or other hill tribes formerly considered as tributary 
to, or dependent upon, the Zemindars of Hubraghat, Mechpara, Kaloomaloopara, and 
Kurribari. The Governor General in Council will, however, exercise his discretion in 
releasing the inhabitants of any of the above villages from the control of the British 
Government. He will also exercise similar discretion in extending its authority over other 
Garo communities which may be at present independent. A proclamation to that effect 
by order of Government shall suttice without any further special enactinent. 


The Regulation was not passed in the precise shape submitted by 
Mr. Scott, but sufficient discretion to meet all cases that could arise was 
left in the hands of Government by Regulation X of 1822, which is 
here reproduced : 


A Regulation for exempting the Garo Mountaineers, and other rude Tribes on the 
North-Eastern Frontier of Rungpore, from the operation of the existing Regula- 
tions; and for establishing a special system of Government for the tract of country 
occupied by them, or bordering on their possessions: Passed by the Governor- General 
in Council, on the 19th September 1822. 


I. There exist in different parts of the territories subordinate to the presidency of 
Preurkils Fort William, races of people entirely distinct 

: from the ordinary population, and to whose 

circumstances, therefore, the system of government established by the gencral Regulations 
is wholly inapplicable. Such were the mountaineers of Bhaugulpore, for the reclaiming of 
whom to the arts of civilized life special arrangements were made by Government with the 
Chiefs, some time before the introduction of the present system. These arrangements still 
subsist, having been incorporated into the code by the provisions of Regulation I, 1796, 
under which an entirely distinct system has been established for the adininistration of 
justice amongst the inhabitants of that mountainous tract. Savage tribes, in some respects 
similar, exist on the north-east frontier of Rungpore, of which the race denominated Garos, 
and occupying the hills called after them, are the principal. As yet little has been 
done to reclaim or civilize these people. ‘The reciprocal animosity which subsists between 
them and the inhabitants of the cultivated country prevents any extensive intercourse of 
a pacific nature; while, on the contrary, their mutual injuries have produced feuds leading 
frequently to disturbance and bloodshed. The Zemindars of the frontier have, there is 
reason to believe, usually heen the aggressors, by encroaching on the independent territory 
of the Garos and similar rude tribes, until, despairing of other resource, the latter are 
driven to seize occasions of private revenge and retaliation. These encroachments having 


* IT extract here a statement of Garo raids between 1807 and 1819. 
a 
Villages burnt. | Persons killed. 


1807... os ae veh se 3 27 
1810... 5 ms a Bi ae 2 
1811, a mt ivi - aa 8 
1812—C, ois an sa , oe 5 
1813... ah ee si " 2 24 
1814, bs Er aes ses oe 3 
1815... be a ves 5 2 16 
1816... at A ee at 160 94 

sie 3 


1818... ton te ies ons 
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been of long standing, several Zemindars were, at the time of the perpetual settlement, in 
the receipt of incomes derived from cesses of various kinds levied from the tribes, and hence 
a portion of the tract of country occupied by them has been considered to lie within the 
operation of the general Kegulations as forming part of the zemindaries. This, however, 
instead of conducing to reclaim the tribes to civilized habits, has rather had a contrary 
effect, the system being totally inapplicable to their savage and sccluded condition, and 
being calculated to leave them at the mercy of the Zemindars, rather than to offer any sub- 
stautial means of redress. The condition of the Garo Mountainecrs, and of the other 
rude tribes on that frontier, has, for some time past, attracted much of tbe attention of the 
Governor-General in Council, and the circumstances which have conduced to check the 
progress of civilization amongst them have been fully investigated and ascertained. With 
a view, therefore, to promote the desirable object of reclaiming these races to the habits of 
civilized life, it seems necessary thata special plan for the administration of justice, of a 
kind adapted to their peculiar customs and prejudices, should be arranged and concerted 
with the head men, and that measures should at the same time be taken for freeing them 
from any dependence on the Zemindars of the British provinces ; compensation being, of 
course, made to the latter for any just pecuniary claims they may have over them. Pre- 
paratory to the execution of measurcs adapted to this end, it has been deemed indispensable 
to suspend the operation of the existing rules for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and generally of the Regulations of Government within the tract of country com- 
prised in or bordering on the hills and jungles occupied by these tribes, and to appoint a 
Commissioner with full power to conclude arrangements with the Chiefs, and to conduct the 
entire administration of the tract in question, subject only to such orders and instructions 
as he may receive, from time to time, from the Governor-General in Council. The following 
rules have accordingly been enacted, to take effect from the date of their promulgation, in 
the manner and within the limits thercin described. 


II, The tract of country now comprised in the thannah juris.lictions of Gwalpara, 
: ‘adi i er Dhoobree, and Kurrecbaree, in the district of 
Separating, the frac of conntes comprard. (%  Ttungpore, ix herehy declared separated from 
reebaree, from the jurisdiction of the district of | the said district ; and the operation of the 
Rungpore, and declaring the operation of the — rules for the administration of the police and 
excing Regulations to be suspended, except 60 of civil and criminal justice, as well as those 
ar ay provided hereafter. : 
for the collection of the land revenue, customs, 
abkaree, and stamp revenues, together with all other rules contained in the Regulations 
printed and published in the manner prescribed by Regulation, XLI, 1793, are suspended, 
and shall cease to have effect therein from the date of the promulgation of this Regulation, 
except in so far as may be hereinafter provided. 
II. The administration of civil and criminal justice, the collection of the revenue, 
ak ou : the superintendence of the police, and every 
A cate Mattel heheh Re ETT si other branch of Government within the tract 
with the powers of administering civil and crimi- above described, are hereby declared to be 
nal justice, the collection of revenuc, and the vested in an officer appointed by the Governor- 
See eLin hie dicralinon in the manner — General in Council, and denominated the 
pres Barat? Civil Commissioner for the North-Eastern 
parts of Rungpore ; the said officer shall conduct the saine agreeably to the principles and 
spirit of the existing Wegulations, subject to the restrictions and modifications hereinafter 
provided, and to such other alterations and amendments as may from time to time be 
ordered by the Governor-General in Council, 
IV. First.—In the administration of criminal justice, the Commissioner shall be 
E a i Reena ncaatd ‘ competent to exercise all the functions and 
a Mitzletrates and-to haveerininal Aieialteion e authorities now exercised by Magistrates in 
the trial and sentence of persona charged with respect to the apprehension and trial of per- 
offences to the extent of a cireuit Judge; butno = sons charged with offences; and further to 
Pubivocto becreditted ; hold trials and pass sentence to the extent 
permitted by the Regulations to a Judge of eireuct; but without reference of the proceed- 
ings for futwa to a Mahomedan law-officer. 


Second.—In the exercise of the powers and authorities above conveyed to the Commis- 
Commissioner, and other Officers acting under sioner, he shall ordinarily conform to the 
his control, shall ordinarily conform to the prine — principles and spirit of the Regulations appli- 
ciples and spirit of the Regulations applicable; cable to such subjects ; so likewise the Police 
But shall obey and conform to all epecial rules Officers, and all other Officers acting under his 
and orders of Government. control: provided, however, that the Commis- 
sioner and all such Officers shall be bound to conform to any special rules or orders that may 
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from time to time be issued by the Governor-General in Council for regulating the process 
before trinl, or the forms of trial to be observed in the case of different classes of the 
population, and the same shall be to all intents 
Heservalion ie ine Gone ruor Genera! in Council and purposes legal and valid. Moreover, it 
oO pwer of r * : } i 
of tn mae orang sury mati com shall be competent to the Governor-fenerl in 
Nation: Council to extend, limit, or modify any part 
of the authority to be exercised by Police 
Officers, and likewise to confer on the Commissioner the power of granting conditional 
pardon to accomplices without previous reference to the Nizamut Adawlut, as required by 
the existing Kegulations, or in any other way to extend or modify the magisterial and 
judicial functions vested in the Commissioner by the preceding clause of this section. An 
order or resolution of Government, under the official signature of a Secretary to Government 
shall be sufficient authority for such modification; anything in Regulation XLI, 1798 or 
in any other Regulation of Government, to the contrary notwithstanding. } , 


Third.—lf the Commissioner shall deem an offender brought to trial before him to be 
Proceedings in the trial of certain cases to be liable to a punishment exceeding that which 
referable to the Nizamut Adawlut before final by the existing Regulations a Judge of circuit 
sentence being passed by the Commissioner. is competent to adjudge, without referring 
the case to the Nizamut Adawlut, he shall not pass any final sentence thereon, but shall 
transmit to the Nizamut Adawlut the record of the proceedings held on the trial, together 
with a full English report of the circumstances of the case, and of his opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner or prisoners tried, as likewise an explanation of any 
special custom of the parties or witnesses that may be necessary to the proper understanding 
of the proceedings. 

V. Upon the receipt of any trial referred by the Commissioner under the preceding 
section, the Nizamut Adawlut. shall, without 
submitting the proceedings for the futwa of 
their Law Officers, proceed to pass a final 
judgment, or such other order as may, after mature consideration, seem to the Court 
requisite and proper, in the same manner, with exception to the requisition of a futwa, as 
if the trial had been sent up in ordinary course from a Judge on eireuit, 


The Nizamut Adawlut How to pass judgment in 
such cases. 


VI. In the exercise of the duty of administering civil justice within the tract 
defined in Section LU. of this Regulation, the 
Commissioner shall hold a Court, and procecd, 
in cases wherein persons not of the race of 
Garo Mountaineers, or other rude tribes, are exclusively concerned, according to the 
existing Regulations, subject to the modifications provided for by this Regulation, observing 
as far as practicable the rules prescribed for Zillah Judges holding and presiding in the 
Adawluts of the country; provided, however, that there shall be no limit to the amount for 
which a anit shall be cognizable by the Commissioner, and an appeal from his judgment 
shall not lie to the Provincial Court. If the stake or interest involved (calculated accord- 
; : ing to the rule contained in Section XLV’, 
Substitute Sy Seheaule By Res uintlon ty.152s: Regulation I, 1814) do not exeeed in amount 

or value the sum of five thousand sicca rupees, the decision passed on the case by the 
Sslka cde Sded ineinckaneanbate. Rineeeebeappeal: Commissioner shall be final. If the interest 
able to the Sudder Dewanny Ailawlut. pp involved, calculated as above, execed in value 
or amount the sum of five thousand rupees, 


an appeal shall lie in such cases direct to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, who will proceed 
in the hearing and adjudication thereof in the same manner as in the case of appeals enter- 
tained by the Court from judgments of the Provincial Courts of Appeal. The Sudder 
: : Dewanny Adawlut shall likewise be competent 
Special Apposl allowed 1 OndeE ae 100s to grant a special appeal in cases of a less 
amount then five thousand rupees, should there appear, cither on the face of the decree, or 
from circumstances established to the satisfaction of the Court, substantial reason for con- 
cluding that there has been a failure of justice in the award of the Commissioners. 


Power of the Commissioner in administering civil 
justice. 


VII. If the parties in a civil action be Garo Mountaincers, or of any other similar 

rude tribe, or if either of them be of that 

The process and form of trial in civil actions description, the form and process that may be 

cee ance ove na like, or in which one — sanctioned and prescribed by the Governor- 
of the parties may be of this description, to be as : 1 y ed i 

prescribed by the Governor-General in Couneil. General in Council shall be adopted in the 

trial and adjudicntion of the matter at issue, 


and in the execution of the award ; and any civil judgment that may be passed according 
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to’such form shall have full authority and effect in the same manner asa decree passed by 
a competent Court of final jurisdiction. 


VII. First.—In the conduct of the revenue duties of the tract of country placed 

under the Commissioner, as well as fits relat- 

Rules under which the Commissioner shall con- ing to the customs, abkarce, stamps, and 

mae the revenue duties in the tract of the coun- other miscellancous items as to the land reve- 
ry placed under his control. eee 

nue, the Commissioner shall observe the rules 

and principles of the general Regulations, with such limitations and restrictions as to the 

authority to be exercised by himself, as may be provided in the instructions he may receive 

from time to time from the Governor-Gencral in Council ; provided, however, that it shall 

be competent to the Governor-General in 


Proviso, declaratory of the competency of Gov- : . oo ge Nasi 
ernment to separate tracts occupied by Garos Council to direct the separation, temporarily 


or the like from zemindaries, and todiscontinue or permanently, of any tract of country occu- 
the levy of cesses or the like, giving compensa- = pied by Garo Mountaineers or other rude 


tion when justly due. tribes from the estates of any neighbouring 
Zemindars to which the same may now be claimed to be attached ; also to discontinue the 
collection by Zemindars or others of any cesses, tributes, or exactions, on whatsoever 
pretence the same may be levied from such people, and to make arrangements either for the 
remission of the same, or for their collection direct by the officers ar Government, making 
such compensation to Zemindars or others justly entitled thereto for the relinquishment of 
the same, as may to him seem most equitable and proper. 


Second.—No suit or action shall be entertaincd by any Civil Court having jurisdiction, 

or that may hereafter have jurisdiction, with- 

No suit shall be entertained by any cet Court — in the tract of country subject to the authority 
we Din the Venu ot ceouniay aubieey ta Me, Col, of the Commissioner, on account of any act 
of the above description done under the 


authority of the Governor-General in Council. 


IX. In all matters connected with the tract of country specified in Section IT. or with 
gaihioaeet Eddi fearon taken the races of mountaineers’ and rude tribes 
miles In matters connected ith the tract of the above described, if from the want of any 
country described in See. ii. of this Regulation special provision, or from doubts. as to the 
shall be referable to the Governor-General in applicability of the rules in existence, any 
Poul: difficulty shall arise as to the course to be 
pursued, a reference shall be made to the Governor-General in Council, to whom it shall be 
competent to prescribe, by an order under the official signature of a Secretary to Government, 
what specific measures shall he adopted in the particular instance, as well as to annul, 
modify, and explain any existing rules or orders. 


After the passing of that Regulation, Mr. Scott proceeded to con- 
elude engagements with the independent Chiefs, and no fewer than 121 
of those. living west of the Soomasiri are said to. have entered into terms 
with him.* The dues at the Garo hiths were in future to be levied on 
behalf of Government only. 








* A proof of the lively interest taken by Mr. Scott in the Garos will be found in the 
following correspondence :— 


fivtract of letter from Scott to W. R. Rayley, Secretary to Government, dated 27th 
April 1825. 

“Tn reply to a Commission that I sent to my Agent in London for one or more 
Missionaries of the sort suited to convert the Garos, I have been referred to the Bishop of 
Caleutta by the person, probably a friend of his, whom my brother consulted. Would 
Government have any objection to my applying to the Bishop on the subject ? I am 
satisfied that nothing permanently good can be obtained by other means, and that if we do 
not. interfere on behalf of the poor Garos they will soon become Hindoos or half-Hindoos, 
retaining and acquiring many of the bad parts of both their present and improved creeds. 
J would greatly prefer two or more Moravian Missionaries of the old school who along with 
religion would teach the useful arta. If Government would ensure them subsistence only 
in the case of success or of my death, I would willingly take upon myself the expense in 
the first instance, and £300 per annum would suttice. Of success I] have no more doubt 
than that, if allowed, you could make Christians of the Hindoo boys ; and the great error of 
the Missionaries appears to me to be that of directing their attention to polished natives 
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The breaking out of the Burmese war stopped Mr. Scott’s work, 
as he had to take a prominent position in the affairs of Assam Proper, 
being appointed Governor General’s Agent for North-Eastern frontier 
on 20th November 1823. 


But little is known of what went on in the hills between 1824 and 
3836. I may however notice briefly certain disturbances in Sherepore 
on the Mymensing border in 1826 and 1833, in which the lower 
Garos were to some extent implicated, though it does not appear that 
the upper clans had anything to do with them. 


‘Sherepore,’ says a report(?) of 1826, ‘the extreme pergunna of 
Mymensing, is bounded on the west and south by the Great Berhampooter, 
on the south and east by the old 
Berhampooter and Pergunnas Alap- 
sing and Soosung, and on the north by Sersung and Kurribari Hills 
inhabited by Garos. From north-west to south-east it runs about 30 
to 40 miles, and from north to south about 20 or 25 miles. The 
belt of country which nnites the plains of Sherepore with the foot 
of the Kurribari Hills, called Gird Garo, or the Doon, is contested as 
hereditary property between the Zemindars of Sherepore and the Chiefs 
of the Kurribari Hills. The soil is rieh, but the cultivators oppressed. 
This tract is mhabited by highlanders-—truthful, industrious and super- 
stitious, and also by lowlanders, destitute of moral] qualities as well as 
of religion.” The tract of Sherepore, with the corner of Alapsing to the 
north of the Brahmaputra, had been long in a disturbed state. About 
1775, a Muhummadan Fukir called Kurreem, had set himself up as a 
reformer and soothsayer. The Shoosung Raja allowed him to live in 
Loterkandi where he got together a band of followers called by their 
neighbours Paghuls or Fools, and among themselves Brethren (Bhai 
Sahib). About 1513 Kurreem had died, and been succeeded by his son 
Tippoo. Tippoo and his mother (called ‘Mah Sahibah’ or ‘lady mother’ 
by the Paghuls) both according to local belief possessed miraculous 
powers. Under their spells worden guns and swords became in the 
hands of the ‘Paghuls’ effective weapons. English artillery fire had 
no effect against them. The ‘ Lady Mother’ had only to blow on her 
clothes, and shake her under garment, to call a hidden army into exist- 
ence; and to her alone was restricted the power of seeing into the 
future. It was perhaps from the want of this power, and a failure duly 
to consult the powers of hismother, that Tippoo ceased to be a mere 
religious fanatic, and betook himself to more dangerous courses. He 
gradually formed a following of armed men, acquired much wealth by 


The ‘ Paghul’ riots in Mymensing. 





instead of rude tribes who are still in that state of national childhood which enables the 
stranger priest to enact the schoolmaster and to teach them what he likes. There are many 
instances of success in cases of the latter description in modern times, but not one by fair 
means in those of the former since the age of miracles or very near it.” 


To this the Secretary replied demi-officially, approving generally. ‘‘ The Government 


could not however give a salary to the people who might be employed in their capacity of 
Missionaries, but they might call them schoolmasters, and give assistance in that shape.” 


(*‘) Revenue Consultation, 9th March 1826, No, 3—(Report by Rt. Morrison). 
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plunder, and perpetrated many crimes. In the state of the country, 
racked by the feuds of conflicting Zemindars, he formed a centre of 
intrigue for all the discontented ryots. The Sherepore Zemindars had 
never carried out the permanent settlement rules, and always collected 
cesses from their tenants at their discretion. In November 1824, when 
called on by Government to provide supplies for troops passing to Assam 
to fight the Burmese, they made this as usual the excuse for imposing 
heavy exactions on. the ryots. The ryots appealed to Tippoo who 
promised them a time when they should only pay nominal rents. 
On this the peasantry took up arms and entered into closer alliance with 
the Paghuls, and began to refuse to give the customary tale of labour or 
pay rent. These ryots were many of them Garos, who had settled on 
the low lands under the hills. The rent of Gird Garo, the lowland 
tract cultivated by these settled Garos, was put down in the settlement 
of 1793 at Rs. 20. In 1825 it was paying Rs. 20,000 to Zemindars, 
In view of an enhancement of rent like this we cannot wonder 
that these half-civilised cultivators rose in arms. In January 1825 a 
body of 700 men assembled to attack the Zemindars at Sherepore, and 
serious fighting took place. The district authorities intervened, and after 
some trouble Tippoo was caught and put into jail. Instead of keeping 
him there, the Magistrate very soon released him, and for months the 
Paghuls carried on a desultory warfare along the border. Tippoo was 
the only person who benefitted by the troubles, and of him we read that 
he built himself a Palace, and styled it the ‘ Royal Court of King Tippoo 
Paghul.” But eventually the police and sepoys got the best of it, and 
Tippoo and his principal adherents were finally shut up in jail. The 
grievances of the Gird Garos were met by a resettlement of the tract, 
which was held not to be within the permanently settled estates of the 
Zemindars, and for some time the district was quiet. In 1833 however 
the Paghuls are again heard of as stirring up a peasant insurrection, 
but nothing serious came of this. The rent grievance had been killed 
by the action of the revenue authorities. 


In July 1836 the independent Garos of Seebkujora tried to stop our 
collecting tribute from dependent villages, and the Commissioner of 
Assam recommended our subduing 

Revival of troubles on the Assam side, by force every Garo village that 
pete shewed a turbulent spirit. “ Scott’s 
plan(*) had (the Commissioner said) been to march into a village and give 
notice that if the Chief did not surrender himself in two days and pay 
tribute, the village would be burnt and cultivation laid waste.” This had 
succeeded, and the Commissioner wanted liberty to try the plan again. 
Government sanctioned the proposal; but in December he visited 
Singamari, where most of the Garo Chiefs of that quarter came to 
meet him; and then enquiry proved that most of the Garo distur- 
bances had arisen from the oppressive conduct of our own Native Officers 
at the frontier markets. If Scott had inflicted sharp punishments, he had 
still more relied on kind demeanour and personal intercourse. When Scott 





(*) Political Proecedings, 25th July 1836, Nos. 45-46. 
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was called away to Assam, no one took his place, and until a special 
assistant was given to Goalpara for Garo work, as had recently been 
done, no one even visited the markets or Chiefs. Hence the disturbances. 
The old policy was now to be reverted to. An expedition sent up early 
in 1837, under Mr. Strong, effected its object without any bloodshed. 
He collected easily all arrears of tribute and received the voluntary 
submission of many Garo villages. (*) 


In July 1839 the Commissioner proposed an expedition to the hills, 
to punish the Garos of Dumra Dwar for outrages and contumacy. 
Mr. Strong who had been in the habit of making yearly tours among 
the clans had, he reported, done much good, but had not sufficient 
power. Hence Captain Jenkins now proposed a survey(*) of the hills 
on which the Zemindars had, he said, encroached much, and the appoint- 
ment of a special Officer to manage all the Garos. The Governor 
General in Council did not think the Garo race of sufficient importance 
to call for the services of a special Officer to superintend their affairs in 
connection with the Zemindars(*) and the people of the plains. The 
expedition was nominally allowed, but did not come off for want 
of troops. 'Government was not very ready to find these for such 
expeditions at this time, 


The unwillingness of Government to punish the crime of a few 
by an indiscriminating military raid was expressed(*) in the following 
year when a murder by the Garos of Dwar Dasanni was reported. 


In August 1844 there were fresh Garo murders. Government 
again refused(*) to allow a display of military force, but in 1848 the 
contumacy of a tributary clan called the Dasanni Garos led to more active 
Measures, 


The Dasanni Garos had been in arrears since 1834. In February 
1817 they murdered one of their Lukmas(°) with all his family for 
demanding their tribute. Small parties of troops were sent up but failed 
to secure the murderers, and a stronger expedition was at last in 1848 
proposed and sanctioned. The Dasannis were subdued after some 
opposition.* 








* For an account of the Dasanni Garos by Captain Reynolds, reference may be made 
to Political Proceedings, 21st October 1848, Nos. 22-24. 





) Political Proceedings, 10th April 1837, Nos. 114-15. 
2) Political Proccedings, 24th July 1639, Nos. 95-97. 

) Political Proceedings, 24th February 1840, Nos. 132-33, 
) 


Political Proceedings, 27th April 1840, Nos. 142-43, 
Political Proceedings, 7th September 18-40, Nos. 95-96. 


(°) Political Proceedings, 16th March 1844, Nos. 17-21. 
Political Proceedings, 2nd September 1843, Nos, 124-26, 


(*) Political Proceedings, 24th April 1847, Nos, 46-48. 
Political Proceedings, 20th May 1847, Nos. 290-30. 
Political Proceedings, 24th December 18-47, Nos, 78-80. 
Political Pruceedings, 7th April 1842, Nos. 145-46. 
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In 1845-46 and 1846-47 visits to the Garo Hills were paid by 
Sturt and Dalton(!), but no very noteworthy additions were made to 
our knowledge of the tribe. 


Between July and October 1852 seven Garo raids took place on 
: the Goalpara frontier, in which forty- 
pits ese four eae were killed. The eek 
authorities proposed an expedition to demand the surrender of the prin- 
cipal offenders, to levy a fine on their village, or burn it in default of 
payment, to exact hostages and written engagements from the Chiefs, 
and to survey the hills. They also urged the construction of a road 
through the hills, and the education of Garo children.* The Govern- 
ment of India approved (?) generally of these proposals with the exception 
of that in regard to taking written engagements which it considered 
useless in the case of such savages. An expedition was accordingly 
despatched which burnt a village, but the road was never made, and the 
survey was not begun. As no overtures were made by the Garos for the 
surrender of the raiders, the Commissioner next proposed to Government 
the closing of the frontier markets. The objection to this plan in the 
case of the Garos was, that no blockade however rigid could prevent 
them from getting supplies from Mymensing, while the innocent 
inhabitants of the plains, who depended for their livelihood on the 
cotton trade carried on with the Garos, were the principal sufferers. 
Still, if the blockade could be made tolerably severe, it might have some 
effect on the hillmen, and it was 
determined to try it. Lord Dal- 
housie recorded at this time the following Minute on the subject :— 


Lord Dalhousie’s views on Garo policy. 


I have already said that I deprecate these extreme measures, while anything clse 
remained untricd. But as these savages will neither treat, submit, nor rest, it is due to our 
own subjects, whose lives and property are in jeopardy, that we should have recourse 
to punishment, which, though severe, is the only thing that they comprehend or feel. I 
consider that further Military operations would be a waste of life uselessly. 


It is probable that the exclusion of the Garos from the plains will be effectual. It 
has been so when tried on the hill people on the opposite frontier to the north-west. 


I request, therefore, that they may be rigidly excluded from the plains, and that the 
Chicfs may be informed that the exclusion will be continued till satisfaction is made by 
the delivery of the murderers. They are at the same time to be informed that, if they are 
found in the plains while thus in resistance to the Government, they will be seized and 
disposed of as the Government may think fit. 


I am aware that these measures will probably inflict injury on the innocent while 
punishing the guilfy. I regret it, but individual interests must yield to the public interests, 
when there is, as in this case, no alternative. 


* The education of Garo children had heen carricd on at Government expense for 
many years, not with any great success; an attempt to sceure upland Garos for the 
Frontier Police had also failed. 


(") Political Proceedings, 12th December 1846, Nos. 36-39. 
Political Proceedings, 17th July 1847, Nos. 22-24, 


(?) Judicial Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 126-29. 
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The measure did to some extent prove successful. It was found (*) 
that the trade in cotton had become so material a source of profit to the 
Garos, that the closure of the hats was really felt as a severe punish- 
ment. They gave up some of the offenders and promised to arrest and 
deliver over the others. 


Colonel Jenkins, the Commissioner, was, however, strongly of 
Views of Colonel Jenkins and Mr. Mills. opinion that our only hope of secur. 
ing permanent tranquillity lay in our 
taking military possession of the hills. Mr. Mills, then on tour in 
Assam, remarked (*) on this, that—“ unless a European functionary could 
reside in the interior and superintend the administration, which it was 
known he could not do, we should not attempt to extend our rule over 
unprofitable hills. All past experience showed that we cannot trust to 
native agency in the management of wild tribes.” The climate was 
supposed to be deadly and such as no European could survive. Mr. 
Mills advocated severe treatment of villages concerned in raids; the 
opening of a road as had been before proposed ; and the maintenance of 
more frequent intercourse with the Garos by the European Officers of 
Goalpara. Nothing, however, was done on his report (1853). 


Up to the close of 1856 (*) there seems to have been a break in the 
Renewed raids, 1856—1859. story of Garo outrages. In that 
year, however, they again re-com- 
menced, and were numerous and atrocious on both the Goalpara and 
Mymensing frontiers. It is not necessary to enter into details. On each 
occasion attempts more or less futile were made to procure the surrender of 
the offenders, but no comprehensive policy was laid down, nor .was any 
vigorous effort made to change the nature of our relations with the 
hillmen. The post of Garo Serbarakar, an Officer through whom our 
communications with the Garos had for many years been managed, was 
abolished, and various changes effected in the establishments kept up at 
the Garo hats and in the Garo Frontier Police: but no radical reform 
of policy, such as the circumstances called for, was undertaken. 
Between May 1857 and October 1859 nine raids were made by Garos 
into Goalpara and 20 heads taken. The offer of rewards, closing of 
hats, and summons to Chiefs, had no effect in getting surrender of 
offenders. 





(‘) Judicial Proceedings, 30th June 1853, Nos, 142-46. 
Judicial Proceedings, 8th September 1853, Nos. 173-76. 
Judicial Proceedings, 16th February 1854, Nos. 92-98. 
Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, Nos. 203-6. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, 21st June 1855, Nos, 120-25. 
Judicial Proceedings, 22nd November 1855, Nos. 225-31. 
Judicial Proceedings, 12th June 1856, Nos. 162-66. 
Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, No. 139. (Mills’ Report.) 


(3) Judicial Proceedings, 2nd January 1857, Nos. 251-52. 
Judicial Proceedings, 18th June 1857, No. 345. 
Judicial Proceedings, 9th July 1857, Nos. 279-80. 
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In 1859 the Commissioner of Assam reported(1) that Garo raids 
were on the increase, and the policy of closing the hats had proved 
ineffectual, inasmuch as it was never followed up by a Military 
expedition to demand the surrender of offenders as had in the old days 
been usual. The Commissioner strongly recommended a return to the 
old policy, which had been abandoned with no good result, and urged 
the re-appointment of a Garo Serbarakar. Pending the sanction of 
Government, a small expedition was sent into the hills, and though it 
did not succeed in arresting the offenders in the late raids, its advance 
was said to have had a good effect. Government approved of the 
re-appointment of the Serbarakar, but took no further steps and laid 
down no definite policy for the future. Further raids in Mymensing 
followed close upon this. The Commissioner of Assam was called (*) 
upon to suggest a remedy. It was at length determined to send a 
strong expedition into the hills in the cold weather of 1860-61 to 
re-open communications with the upland Garos by annual visits of the 
Principal Assistant at Goalpara, and to. increase the establishment of 
the Serbarakar. 


In the beginning of 1861(?) the following proposals were laid 
before Government by the Commis- 
sioner of Assam intended further to 
secure the peace of the Garo frontier :—(1.) It was found that the 
Mymensing Zemindars had by encroachments on the hills irritated the 
independent Gavros and led to many raids and murders. It was there- 
fore proposed to bring the hill villages over which they claimed jurisdic- 
tion under the direct management of Government, as had been done on 
the Goalpara side, by Regulation X of 1822. (2.) A good road connect- 
ing the markets all along the frontier was suggested. (8.) 'The raising 
of a frontier Militia was advocated. (4.) It was proposed that a special 
Officer should be put m charge of the Garo Hills and Frontier, 
who should, however, reside on the plains, (5.) The re-imposition of 
the old duty on cotton at the Garo markets was to provide funds to meet 
the cost of these measures. Government approved only of the first 
proposal, and negatived or postponed all the rest. The appointment 
of a special Officer to the Garo Hills “could not,” it was said, “be 
entertained.” 


Proposals for direct management, 1861. 


The expedition to the hills in the early part of 1861 was made 


. ; My Ns 1 
Expedition of 1861. from both Mymensing and Goal- 
para, and was very successful. The 
troops remained a month in the hills, during which time they succeeded 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd March 1860, Nos. 31-39. 
(?) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd March 1860, Nos, 81-82. 


Judicial Proceedings, 14th June 1860, Nos. 72-73. 
Judicial Proceedings, August 1860, Nos. 263-66. 


(3) Judicial Proceedings, September 1860, Nos. 371-76. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1860, Nos. 234-35, 
Judicial Procecdings, January 186], No. 359. 
Judicinl Procecdings, March 1861, Nos. 267-69. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1861, Nos. 254-56, 
Judicial Proceedings, July 1861, Nos. 277-82. 
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in reaching and punishing almost all the offending villages, in realising 
revenue from many of the dependent. Chiefs who had withheld it for 
years, and in obtaining the submission and fealty of such of the 
independent Chiefs as were disposed to be friendly. The offenders in 
the Mymensing raids were arrested. In submitting the report of this 
expedition the Commissioner again urged the appointment of a special 
Officer, and the construction of two roads, one round the base of the 
hills, and the other right across them. This road, the Commissioner 
said, would do for the Garos what the road from Gowhatty to Cherra 
had done for the Khasias, reclaim the country. The proposal was 
Orders of the Home Government on referred to the Public Works De- 

Garo policy. partment. The Secretary of State 
recorded the following remarks on these proceedings :— 

However necessary it may be to teach the inhabitants of these wild districts that 
they are not inaccessible to the power of Government, it is very clear that we cannot hope 
to reclaim them from their savage habits, or to induce amongst them a higher state of 
civilization by the mere display of Military strength. 


These objects can only be effected by peaceful means and by gradually increasing 
our intercourse with them, and I have therefore read with regret the statement of Colonel 
Jenkins that, ‘although the Garos have been nearly a century under our jurisdiction, it 
is not on record that we have ever hada single Officer who could converse with them in 
their own language.” This unfavorable state of things will not, I trust, be of longer 
continuance, and I shall be glad to learn that the proposed annual visits of the Principal 
Assistant Commissioner, of which I fully approve, and of which a report should, from time 
to time, be submitted, have established the desired influence with the Chiefs. Should this 
not be the case, it will be for you to consider whether the permanent location in this terri- 
tory of a special and carefully selected Officer will not be necessary. 


I shall await with interest the decision of the Public Works Department as to the 
expediency of opening the two roads recommended by Captain Hopkinson. Should the 
funds necessary for the purpose be available, it should not be forgotten that, independently 
of the importance of lending every possible aid to the cultivation of cotton in a district 
favorable to its growth, there is nothing which will tend more to the general improvement 
and civilization of the country than the increase of its commerce. 

The Garos were at this time grouped under three classes :— 
(1.) Zemindari Garos, those living within the acknowledged boun- 
daries of the great zemindaries and treated by Government under 
Regulation X of 1822. (2.) Tributary Garos, who admitting our 
supremacy pay a small yearly tri- 
bute. (3.) Bemulwa or Independent 
Garos, over whom we exercised no control. The collections made 
from the Garos of the first two classes were realized through the 
Luskar or Headman of each village; and so long ago as 1824 Mr. 
Scott, the Commissioner for the north-eastern parts of Rungpore, had 
disbursed annual money rewards to certain of the principal Luskars who 
had maintained the peace in their respective jurisdictions. In 1465 
proposals for extending and modifying this system were laid before 
Government('), The raids and murders by which our frontier had been 
harassed were as often as not the work of so-called Tributary Garos ; 
and the want of any adequate Police machinery made it very desirable 
to adopt some means of securing delivery of offenders. It was proposed 


Extension of Luskar and Zimmadar system. 





(*‘) Judicial Proceedings, July 1865, Nos, 101-3. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 166, Nas. 16-20. 
Judicial Procecdings, March 1866, Nos. 77-79. 
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therefore to appoint Zimmadars, who might be sometimes also Luskars, 
for villages and groups of villages, who should for an annual stipend be 
responsible for the arrest of offenders in their several jurisdictions, 
and should be vested with powers similar to those of the Dolloies in the 
Jaintia Hills. This was all approved by Government and settled at a 
meeting of the Chiefs. 


These arrangements did not, however, extend to the Mymensing 
side of the hills, and early in 1866 (1) a most murderous raid was made 
: by Garos, supposed by us to be 
Poni re Independent si the Sine of that 
district. An expedition entered the hills and burnt the offending 
villages. But enquiry showed (*) that the main cause of the raid had been 
an attempt on the part of the Shoosung Rajah, a Mymensing Zemindar, 
to levy rents in the hills. 


The existence of this chronic irritant on the southern border of the 
hills, and the fact that a dread of creating blood feuds prevented the 
Zimmadars from acting of their own authority against independent 
villages, made it clear to Government that something more was required. 
Appointment of a special Officer to the The Lieutenant-Governor accordingly 

Hills. in April 1866 proposed(*) to the 
Government of India the appointment of a special Officer to the charge 
of the Garo Hills. Sanction being accorded to this, Lieutenant 
Williamson, who had shown special aptitude for dealing with these 
tribes, was established on the Toora Mountain as Lieutenant Gregory 
had been established at Samoogoodting. Similar arrangements were 
made for roads, buildings, and Police as in the Naga Hills.(*) The 
offices of Luskar and Zimmadar were at the same time amalgamated, and 
a rough judicial system inaugurated under Lieutenant Williamson’s 
control. 


The success with which this experiment was attended was more 
immediate and complete in the Garo than in the Naga Hills. Hearty 
aid was at once given by many Garo Chiefs to Lieutenant Williamson. 
Relieved by the presence of a strong body of armed Police from the 
dread of retaliatory feuds, the Headmen became more ready to dis- 
charge their duty. Raids ceased, and numerous villages hitherto 
independent voluntarily became tributary. It was at the outset the 
policy that no attempt should be made to coerce any neutral independent 
clan, but all voluntary submission was frankly accepted. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, February 1866, Nos. 39-41. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, August 1866, Nos. 54-62. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 48-61. 
Judicial Proceedings, August 1866, Nos. 63-74. 
Judicial Proceedings, December 1866, Nos. 20-28. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1867, No. 185. 
Judicial Proceedings, October 1868, Nos. 156-57. 
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The history of the administration from this point is one of steady 

progress in the extension of our ue over the ene clans. In 

; order to secure this it became neces- 

Eee One RR rerres sary to prevent effectually the inter- 

ference of the Jandholders of the plains, and this was effected by the 

passing of Act XXII of 1869 which took the place of Regulation X 
of 1822. The provisions of the Act were these :— 


An Act to remove the Gdro Hills from the jurisdiction of the tribunals established 
under the General Regulations and Acts and for other purposes. 


Whereas it is expedient to remove the territory commonly known as the Géro Hills 

from the jurisdiction of the Civil, Criminal 

Preamble. and Revenue Courts and offices ‘established 

under the general Regulations and Acts, and to provide for the administration of justice 
and the collection of revenue in the said territory ; It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


1. This Act may be called “The Garo Hills 
Act, 1869,” 


2, This Act shall come into operation on 
Commencement of Act. such day as the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal shall, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, direct. 


3. On and after such day, Act No. VI of 1835 (so far as it relates to the Khdsi 
Hills therein termed ‘Cossyah’ Hills), and 
the Bengal Regulation X of 1822 shall be 
repealed : Provided that such repeal shall not 
affect any settlement of land-revenue or other matters made under the latter enactment 
with zamindars or other persons in any place to which this Act applies. 


4, Save as hereinafter provided, the territory known as the Giro Hills, bounded on 
the north and west by the District of Gawal- 
para, on the south by the District of Mymen- 
singh as defined by the Revenue Survey, and 
on the east by the Khasi Hills, is hereby removed from the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Civil and Criminal Judicature and from the control of the offices of revenue constituted 
by the Regulations of the Bengal Code and the Acts passed by any legislature now or 
heretofore established in British India, as well as from the law prescribed for the said 
Courts and offices by the Regulations and Acts aforesaid ; 


And no Act hereafter passed by the Council of the Governor General for making 
Laws and Regulations shall be deemed to extend to any part of the said territory unless 
the same be specially named therein. 


Short title. 


Repeal of enactments. 
Proviso. 


Géro Hills removed from operation of general 
Regulations and Acts. 


5. The administration of Civil and Criminal justice and the superintendence of the 

ci sacaeca colt (untige: ails Berdmantcuad settlement and realization of the public 

comnts Me Hevedne veated iacoertaln ciliesra, revenue and of all matters relating to rent 

within the said territory, are hereby vested in 

such officers as the said Lieutenant-Governor may, for the purpose of tribunals of first 

instance or of reference and appeal, from time to time appoint. The officers so appointed 

shall, in the matter of the administration and superintendence aforesaid, be subject to the 

direction and control of the said Licutenant-Governor and be guided by such instructions 
as he may from time to time issue. 


6. Any person liable to be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or to be transported 
beyond sea, under any order or sentence 
passed by any officer or Court empowered aa 
provided in this Act, may be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or transported to any 
place, which the said Lieutenant-Governor may dircct. 


Place of imprisonment or transportation, 


7. The said Lieutenant-Governor may prevent, by such means as he shall think fit, 
the collection by zaimnindérs or other persons 
of any cesses, tributes, or exactions, on what- 
soever pretence the same may be levied, from the inhabitants of the said territory, and may 


Power to prevent private collection of cesses. 
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make arrangements either for the remission of such cesses, tributes and exactions, or for 

. their collection direct by the officers of Govern- 

Compensation, ment, making such compensation to zamindars 

or others justly entitled thereto, for the relinquishment of the same, as may to him seem 

proper. 

8. The said Lieutenant-Governor may, from time to time, by notification in the 

b . Calcutta Gazette, extend to the said territory 

Power to extend laws to Garo Hills, any law, or any portion of any law, now in 

force in the other territories subject to his government, or which may hereafter be enacted 

by the Council of the Governor General or of the said Lieutenant-Governor for making 
Laws and Regulations, 


and may on making such extension direct by whom any powers or duties incident to 
the provisions so extended shall be exercised or performed, and make any order which he 
shall deem requisite for carrying such provisions into operation. 


9. The said Lieutenant-Governor may, from time to time, by notification in the 

a footie hatte Sete coat aaa Calcutta Gazette, extend, mutatis mutand's, 

oe et tO thie Hille ool or any of the provisions contained in the 

ind te Bettis porto of nae Eee other sections of this Act to the Jintit Hills, 

the Naga Hills, and to such portion of the Khasi Hills as for the time being forms part of 
British India. 


Every such notification shall specify the boundaries of the territories to which it 
applies. 

10. Whenever a question arises whether any place falls within the boundary of the 

; . territory described in section four or within 

Gucsbione-eb disputed boundary: the boundary of any of the territories to which 

provisions of this Act may be extended under section nine, such officers as the said 

Lieutenant-Governor shall from time to time appoint may consider and dctermine on which 

side of the boundary such place may lie, and the order made thereon by such officer 
shall be final. 


It is perhaps desirable to give a fuller account of the circumstances 
which led directly to the passing of 
this Act, and the action taken under 
it, and the following extract from the Bengal Report of 1870-71 may 
here be reproduced :— 


In the course of the revenue survcy of Mymensing in 1857, it became necessary to lay 
down the northern boundary of that district, and, after due consideration, it was ruled that 
a line running along the foot of the Garo Hills should be accepted and laid down as the 
boundary of pergunnahs Shoosung and Sherepore, and that the burden of proving that any 
part of the hills was included in his zemindary should devolve on the Shoosung Zemindar. 
The Rajah disputed this order of Government, claiming a considerable tract beyond the 
survey boundary, as forming part of his permanently settled estate; and his case passed 
through several revenue and civil courts with varied success. At last it was decided by the 
full bench, High Court, that the Rajah had not established his title to the land specified in 
his plaint, but that on the other hand the boundary laid down in the survey map was not 
the true boundary of his estate, and that he was not bound by that map or by the order of 
the Collector on the point and the subsequent proceedings based thereon. 


The Shoosung case. 


From this decision the Government appealed to the Privy Council. But the question 
involved a political difficulty which in the meantime demanded the serious attention of 
Government. The cause of many bloody raids committed by the Garo mountainecrs, which 
had often disturbed the peace of the country, had been traced to the interference of the 
zemindars of the plains with those rude and savage tribes, and it was absolutely necessary, 
on grounds of public policy, that the zemindars and their agents should be strictly prohi- 
bited from having any direct relations with the Garos, and that the whole of the Garo Hills, 
including all such parts of it as were claimed by the Mymensing zemindars, should be 
administered by the officers of Government, and the revenues be collected by them. It was 
clearly with a view to secure these ends that Regulation X of 1822 had been passed, but 
that Regulation had now failed in its object. The decision of the High Court in the 
Shoosung Rajah’s case declared that the powers given by it affected only the tract specified 
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in section 2, viz. the thannah jurisdictions of Dhoobree, Goalpara, and Kurribari, and 
that the latter part of section 8, which empowered the Governor-General in Council to 
separate from the zemindar’s estate any tract of country inhabited by the Garos, applied 
only to estates within the tract above described. 


Under these circumstances, the Lieutenant-Governor considered it expedient that a new 
law should be enacted to give effect to the intention of Regulation X of 1822, and also to 
empower the Government to appoint a commission with final authority to ascertain the 
actual rights of the Shoosung Rajah beyond the boundary of Shoosung, as laid down by the 
survey, and to award to him adequate compensation for the resumption of these rights; and 
that after such award, all right, title, and interests of the Rajah in the country beyond the 
boundary laid down by the survey should absolutely cease, the Rajah being bound in the 
interim not to attempt to exercise any authority or collect any revenue beyond the said 


boundary, under the penalty of being proceeded against under section 188 of the Penal 
Code, and of forfeiture of all claims to compensation. 


The Government of India agreeing generally in these views, Act XXII of 1869 was 
passed. ‘This Act repealed Regulation X of 1822, defined the Garo Hills “as bounded on 
the south by the district of Mymensing, as defined by the revenue survey ;” removed this 
territory from the control of the civil and criminal courts and Regulations and Acts; 
empowered the Lieutenant-Governor to prevent the collection therein by zemindars and 
others of cesses, &c., on any pretence whatever ; and authorized him to make such compen- 
sation to these zemindars as he might deem proper. It also provided that in case of 
boundary disputes the matter should be decided by such officers as the Lieutenant-Governor 
might appoint, whose decision should be final. 


After consulation with the Commissioner of Cooch Behar, it was notified in the Gazette 
that the Act should take effect from 1st March 1870. The Rajah of Shoosung then 
appealed to the Secretary of State to disallow the Act. His Grace replied in September 
that he could not accede to the Rajah’s praycr, but he desired that the pecuniary losses 
which the Rajah or any others might sustain in consequence of the policy enforced by the 
Act, might be compensated for in a liberal spirit. 


Meanwhile, in June 1870, the Commissioner of Cooch Behar had been appointed 
to investigate the claim of the zemindar of Shoosung and other zemindars to compensation. 
In October following he submitted a preliminary report, which was mainly devoted to 
proving the utter worthlessness of the Shoosung Rajah’s claim on its merits in the light of 
the fresh evidence which he had obtained. Several frauds practised by the Rajah were 
exposed. Looking, however, to the position in which Government had been placed by the 
acts or negligence of its servants, the Commissioner proposed to close the case without 
further investigation, by offering the Rajah, as compensation, the sum at which he had 
valued his suit originally, viz. Rs. 99,000, for his subsequent claim under Act XXII was for 
21,00,000! But the Lieutenant-Governor was not satisfied with the grounds for the 
recommendation, and could not consent to a proposal which was utterly inconsistent with 
the Commissioner’s own statement of facts. His Honor was quite prepared to give the 
Rajah a liberal compensation for the suspension of any rights which he might prove himsclt 
to have possessed, but, in justice to the public, nothing more could be given; and His 
Honor was therefore clearly of opinion that the Commissioner must fairly face the diffi- 
culties of the question, and decide the case upon the facts and evidence that might be 
forthcoming. ‘The Commissioner was accordingly desired to proceed regularly with 
reference to Act XXII of 1869, and to report on certain specified points. His Honor 
considered it necessary that some award be arrived at, determining definitely which of the 
Rajah’s claims were tenable, and to what extent; and that the Commissioner should then 
make an estimate for compensation that should be fair and at the same time liberal. 


In September 1870 the zemindar of Sherepore also sent a memorial to the Seeretary 
of State to disallow the Act. His Grace having already declined te comply with a similar 
request, it was not considered necessary to send this memorial to him, as it contained no 
grounds for disallowance which had not been urged with greater foree by the Rajah of 
Shoosung. The Commissioner of Cooch Behar was, however, desired to report specially and 
fully the extent to which Sherepore was affected by the Act. From his report it appeared 
that there was no ground to modify the boundary line to which the zemindar of Sherepore 
objected, nor did it seem that the zemindar had established any claims to compensation. 
He was informed aceordingly, and was further told that if he was dissatisfied he inust 
present a formal claim under section 7, Act XXII of 1869, to the Commissioner of Cooch 
Behar, the officer appointed by Government to consider and adjudicate upon such claims. 
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The proposed appeal to the Privy Council in the Shoosung Rajah’s case referred to 
above was abandoned on the advice of the law officers of Government, who were of opinion 
that Act XXII of 1869 having been passed, there was no object in proceeding with the 
appeal any further. 


In 1872 a raid by the independent Garos upon the dependent village 

Raid of 1872 and final reduction of the of Damukchiqui led to the adoption 

Bemulwa Garos. of more active measures for subdu- 

ing the independent clans. I quote from the Bengal Report for 
1872-73 :— 


In consequence of outrages committed on our dependent villages by communities of 
independent Garos, the Lieutenant-Governor drew the attention of the Government of India 
to the absolute necessity which existed for thoroughly reclaiming that part of the Garo 
Hills which was still independent of control. It was stated that since the policy of direct 
management of the hill communities had been introduced in 1866, village after village had 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner in charge, voluntarily enrolling 
themselves as British subjects, and proving the genuineness of their action by regular 
payment of the trifling dues imposed on them. It was shown that a considerable portion 
of the hills had been thus brought within the pale of regular government. It was explained 
that the Lieutenant-Governor would have been quite content to wait for the gradual 
submission of the remaining independent Garos had they on their part been content to live 
at peace with their neighbours now under our protection; but they had chosen to commence 
active hostilities by raiding on dependent villages, and frequently gave protection to criminals 
who had offended against our laws. Couduct like this threatened disturbance, not only 
to the peace of the Garo district, but danger to the plains of Goalpara and Mymensing, in 
which on more than one recent occasion the Garo raids had caused considerable panic. 
The Lieutenant-Governor proposed therefore to put an end to the independence of the 
savages inhabiting this nook in the midst of British territory, bringing them under the direct 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, and opening paths through the centre of the hills 
along which our police could patrol. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposals met with the approval of His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council, and the necessary preparations for an expedition were at 
once taken in hand. The Lieutenant-Governor, after consulting with Colonel Haughton, 
the Commissioner, considered it expedient to allow no possible chance of miscarriage 
in such an enterprise, and provided for the collection of at least 500 armed police, supported 
on the side of the Khasi Hills by three companies of regular troops. It was also decided 
not to commence active operations till the middle of November, by which time it was 
hoped the country would become tolerably healthy for men from the plains. 


The expeditionary force was divided into three columns. One column, under Captain 
Davis, entered the hills from the Goalpara district on the north by the Nibari Dwar; 
a second, under Mr. Daly, entered from the Mymensing district on the south, the third 
or main column, under Captain Williamson, the Deputy Commissioner, marched from 
Toora, the head-quarters of the Garo Hills district. It was arranged that each column 
should follow a prescribed route through the independent tract, visiting and enforcing 
the submission of all villages on its way; and it was hoped that all would meet at a 
ceutral rendezvous at about the same time Lieutenant R. G. Woodthorpe, n. £., Assistant 
Superintendent of Survey, was deputed to conduct survey operations in communication 
with Caplain Williamson, 


The expedition was singularly successful. Captain Williamson occupied without 
opposition Dilmagiri, the leading independent village, which had been concerned in the 
recent raids, and received the submission of all the hamlets in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Daly joined him on the 14th December, after repulsing, without loss of men on his side, 
an altack which the Garos made on his camp. He, too, had received tenders of submis- 
sion from most of the villages on his route. Establishing themselves at Rongrengiri, 
Captain Williamson and Mr. Daly, while waiting for the arrival of the northern column 
under Captain Davis, visited all the Garo villages within reach, and after receiving their 
offers of submission, arranged for the payment of the usual small house-tax, occasionally 
inflicting and realizing fines where opposition had been offered or orders dizobeyed, and 
insisting on the surrender of all skulls kept as trophies of raids, 
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Captain Davis’s column was longer on the road, and did not join the others till the 2nd 
January. He had, however, visited all the independent villages on both sides of his line of 
march, and though he had been twice attacked, he had been able to repulse the Garos and 
punish the offending communities without much difficulty. 


During January the remaining independent villages were visited, and submitted. The 
Garos, convinced apparently that resistance was hopeless, accepted the terms offered them 
by Captain Williamson, and have, under his directions, been engaged in opening out paths 
across the hills in several directions, which they will be required hereafter to maintain. 
The survey had also completed its duty and filled up the blank which has hitherto disfigured 
the maps. 


Captain Williamson has appointed Luskurs, or village representatives in the newly 
acquired tracts, who will be responsible for management on the system already in force in 
the dependent villages. The hills have been again traversed by him from end to end with 
a small guard, and found to be perfectly quiet. A strong police post has been established 
in the heart of the country hitherto independent; the new state of things has been accepted 
with a considerable amount of cheerfulness, and great eagerness for trade is manifested on 
all hands. The expeditionary force has been broken up, and men and officers have returned 
to their own districts. 


Although the success which has been achieved has been rapid and is likely, as the 
local officers believe, to prove lasting, the Lieutenant-Governor was desirous to leave nothing 
to chance. The ordinary police force of the Garo Hills number 150 men. These are used 
solely as military guards, the administration being based on the village system of Luskurs 
already alluded to. The armed police has now been raised to 3U0 men, and posts have 
been so arranged that the authority of Government may be visible and beyond doubt. 


Money has been granted to complete the system of roads across the hills, towards the 
opening of which much has been already done, and no effort is being spared to establish 
markets and develop trade. Roads and markets ought very speedily to create a social 
revolution in the hills. Liberal assistance has been promised for educational purposes. 


There is much reason to believe that the country is rich in many natural products. Its 
cotton trade has always been considerable, and was known even in the days of the Moguls; 
and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that instead of our having to burn large quantities 
of cotton in punishment of outrage, as was unhappily necessary in a few instances, we 
may find here a new source of supply to Manchester. The Deputy Commissioner is now 
doing what he can, by the introduction of improved seed and by encouraging trade, to 
develop this cultivation, The timber of the hills is also expected to prove valuable, and, 
while preserving all reasonable jungle rights of the Garos, Government may expecta fair 
return from judicious forest operations. Wild elephants are said to be very numerous, and 
probably khedda operations would prove profitable at an early date. 


Since the close of the expedition the Deputy Commissioners of the Garo and Khasi 
Hills have succeeded in laying down a boundary between their districts, which will 
moreover soon be connected by a good hill road. The boundary between the Garo Hills 
and Goalpara is also in need of adjustment, and will in all probability be resurveyed and 
settled during the ensuing cold season. 


The Assam Reports on the Garo Hills district are uneventful until 
we come to that for 1881-82, from 


eae which I take the following extract :— 


Some disturbances occurred towards the close of the year among the Garo villages 
in the neighbourhood of Randupara. The tract affected lies between the Didak river on 
the cast, the Rompani river on the west, the plains of Goalpara on the north, and the 
villages of Ribugiri on the south, 


The immediate canse of the ontbreak was the demand for Iabour to open ont a new 
road from Tura to Bangalkhata. The jungle clearing necessary for laying down the first 
trace was obtained without difficulty; but when (he earthwork was taken in hand, the inha- 
bitants of a group of some eighteen villages round about Randupara, who had been little 
visited by European officials, and had never been accustomed to contribute labour for public 
works, combined to make a strike against the demand for labourers, and threatened further 
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to injure any other villages which might obey the orders of Government. In consequence, 
all work was stopped, and some alarm was excited among the Hajong and Rabha inhabi- 
tants of the plains villages near Bangalkhata, many of whom left their homes, The Deputy 
Commissioner of Goalpara, however, pushed forward 50 police towards Bangalkhata, and 
confidence was restored. On the 13th March, the Deputy-Commissioner of the Garo Hills 
marched from Tura with 100 police, and in three days reached Ribugiri, the most southerly 
of the disturbed villages. Only the Lakma, or head of the village, and three men were 
found here, the rest having run away. The insurgents had expected him to march by the 
new road, and had assembled in numbers between 200 and 400 to resist his advance, but 
finding that he took the direct and little-travelled path through Ribugiri they dispersed. 
Next day Randupara, the head-quarters of the disturbance, was reached. On arriving at 
the first hamlet which was that of the Lakma Marsin, a man of much influence in this 
neighbourhood, and one of the ringleaders in the combination, only he and a few men were 
found seated in the village. No resistance was offered, but when called upon to give up 
their arms, the men disappeared into the jungle: but subsequently they gave up their arms. 
At this place the Deputy-Commissioner was joined by the Goalpara police, under Mr. Goad, 
District Superintendent of Police. Information was next sent to the remaining two ham- 
lets, and the villagers were directed to bring in their arms; but no notice was taken, and 
on the following day these hamlets were visited. They were found to be perfectly empty, 
every article, including grain, having been removed ; and, as the villagers still refused to 
come in and give up their arms, the village was fired. 


On the 21st March the village of Hamongiri was visited, and here again, as every effort 
to induce the Lakma and people to come in with their arms proved unsuccessful, the village 
was burned. After this the remaining villages came in, and the whole combination col- 
lapsed, two others of the ringleaders having given themselves up, and a fourth having been 
arrested. ‘These men have since been released without further punishment, subject only to 
the condition of reporting themselves periodically to the Deputy-Commissioner, and satis- 
fying him that they are behaving peaceably and well. A stockade has been erected by the 
Deputy-Commissioner on the Rangai river, three or four miles south of Bangalkhata, to 
give confidence to the people of the plains. 


The Deputy-Commissioner reports that the Lashkars, the fiscal officers in charge of 
circles of villages, and the Lakinas, or village headmen, have behaved well on the whole. 
The Lashkars, it is pointed out, have not at present very much influence or authority, but 
the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that in time this may be acquired. 


A careful examination of the forests in the Garo Hills has been made, and proposals 
for the reservation of forests have been submitted. 


By a Regulation passed as I of 1876, power was taken to prevent 
the entry into the hills for trading 
purposes of unlicensed persons, and 
to control the acquisition of land within the Hills District. These pro- 
visions were necessary to prevent complications and in view of the fact 
that the Inner Line Regulation could not be applied in a tract like this 
entirely surrounded by settled territory. Regulation I of 1879 gave 
legal effect to the finally-demarcated boundary between the hills and 
Goalpara, and Regulation IT of 1880 enabled the Chief Commissioner to 
cancel the operation of any law in force in this and any other uncivilized 
frontier district. 


Considering the character of the Garos, there is wonderfully little 

The custom of ‘ dai.’ crime among them. Many trouble- 

some cases still arise out of old blood- 

fends and existing customs which can only be decided by a punchayet 
of hillmen. The most remarkable of these customs is that of ‘dai?’ 
or ‘compensation.” Under this custom the village headmen demand 
large sums for the privilege of wearing the ‘Tar’—an iron ring on the 
arm, which is regarded as the badge of respectability. The villagers 


Recent legislation. 
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are now-a-days very unwilling to pay these fees. ‘‘ Every Garo’s life” 
(says the Deputy Commissioner) “is spent in giving (or refusing), and 
demanding ‘dai.? A man accuses another Jond fide of some offence; 
the accusation is not proved, the accused demands ‘dai.’ A man’s great 
grandfather was killed 50 or 100 years ago, he demands ‘dai’ from 
the heirs of the murderer, and if it be not paid, his heir will demand 
it in turn, and so on for ever until itis paid. In fact every, even the 
most frivolous pretext is seized on as an occasion to demand ‘dai’, and 
in this way much ill-blood is caused.’””?’ The Chief Commissioner has 
said that these fees and fines should be ascertained, recorded, and 
regulated, care being taken not to give authoritative recognition to 
customs which are in themselves mischievous and showing a tendency 
to die out. 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HILL TIPPERAGH. 


Having now completed the survey of the tribes dwelling around 
the periphery of the Assam Valley, I pass on to notice the hill tracts 
lying between Sylhet and Cachar on the north and Chittagong on the 
south. 


South of Sylhet we find on the map a considerable tract of hill 
country marked out as the territory of an independent Ruler—the 
Rajah of Hill Tipperah. To the east this territory merges into hills 
inhabited by tribes of Kookies, now known as Lushais, who extend from 
Cachar on the north to Chittagong on the south—impinging on the 
east on the confines of Manipur and the Burmese Empire. Of them 
a full account is given in the next Chapter. 


So little is known of the principality of Tipperah, that a sketch of 
its history,—if history it may be called,—will not be altogether with- 
out interest. There have also been discussions in past years in con- 
nection with its boundaries a notice of which may be useful for 
local purposes. 


The kings of Tipperah were in their day conquerors and rulers of 
some consequence. Their glories 
have been sung in epic verse by the 
Brahmin bards of their court; and the oldest* Bengali poem extant is 
the history of their state. Sprung from the lunar race of Indian princes, 
Kirdt (the hunter), exiled by his father Yajati, founded the city of 
Tribeg, on the banks of the Brahmaputra. To him succeeded Tripura, 
from whom the raj took name, and who is execrated by the Brahmin 
historian as the opponent of Siva worship, which was then alluring the 
imaginations and exciting the passions of the people. Tripura’s efforts 
to suppress the rites of Siva were ineffectual, and to reward the devotion 
of the people, the deity of the Lingam vouchsafed to Tripuré’s widow 
a son, named after himself, Trilochun, devoted to the worship of the 
fourteen gods, who increased in wisdom and stature, and presented the 
unmistakeable royal marks.¢ Blessed with such heavenly favour he of 


Mythical history of Tipperah. 


* The Raj Mala, or Annals of Tripurt, very fully analysed by the Reverend J. Long in 
Vol. XIX of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. To this I am indebted for 
the account of Tipperah before our accession to the Dewani. According to Elphinstone 
Tipperah was formerly called Yajnugger. This name is not however locally known. 


+ To wit—A medium height; a moderate nose; a rounded body; well-shaped ears; a 


deep chest ; a modest paunch; elephantine neck ; plantain tree legs; with arms turned like 
the stem of a palm. 
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course prew great, and neighbouring kings offered him at once their 
homage and their daughters. In due time Trilochun chose for himself 
a wife, and married with much pomp and prolonged ceremonies the 
daughter of the Hindu monarch of Kamrup, which at that time in- 
cluded Hiramba or Cachar. By her he begat twelve sons, after which 
he lived many days and died in the odour of sanctity and the arms of 
the Brahmins. Fifty-seven kings, whose names alone are chronicled, 
succeeded in due course: and the only fact to note in this part of the 
tradition is, that from the beginning we read of the Kookies in close con- 
nection with the reigning Rajah, some serving and some opposing him, 
just as we find them at the present day.* On the occasion of a visit paid by 
one of the kings to the abode of Siva, it would seem that the Kookies 
brought trouble even into the celestial mansions ; for we are told that 
Siva conceived a violent passion for a Kookie woman in the Rajah’s 
retinue, and that her neck was thereupon broken by a divine kick 
delivered by Parvati, the jealous spouse of the enamoured deity. 


Jajarpha, the seventy-fourth Rajah, invaded Rungamati (Udipur), 
and in spite of the valour of Nikka, its king, made conquest of the 
country and fixed there his capital. From this he attacked Bengal, and 
extended his dominion as far as Amarapura, in Burma. Ratnéfah, 
the hundred and first Rajah, was a younger brother, who obtained the 
throne by the aid of 4,000 Mahomedan troops lent him from Gaur. 
This was probably about 1279 A. D. Ratndéfah received from the king 
of Gaur the title of Manik, by which all succeeding Rajahs have been 
known. 


In 1512 we find Rajah Chachag Manik conquering Chittagong, 
and the history becomes full of the contests that raged between the 
Tripurés and the Mahomedans of Gaur and Dacca. Then we read of 
Braja Manik, who seems to have exacted fealty from both the Khasi 
and Sylhet Rajahs, against the former of whom he despatched an army of 
1,200 Haris, or scavengers, armed with hoes (kodalis) ,—a novel idea 
in warfare, but in this instance of undoubted moral effect, for rather 
than be defiled by conflict with such base apponents, the Khasi Chief made 
humble submission. Braja Manik, we are told, employed 1,000 Pathan 
horsemen, and his successor led an army of 26,000 infantry and 5,000 
horse against Bengal. Such was the warlike consequence of the state 
as recorded in its ancient annals. In 1587 Tripura came into collision 
with the Mughs of Arracan and their Portuguese mercenaries. This 
was the beginning of troubles. Udipur was taken and the Rajah died 
by poison self-administered. Then came up again the Mahomedans 
under Futteh Jung Nawab, by order of the Emperor Jehangir, who wanted 
horses and elephants for his court and camps. Disaster befell the arms 
of Tripurdé, and Jashadhur Manik was sent captive to Delhi. There 
he was offered his kingdom, if he would pay tribute like many greater 
princes, and do homage to the peacock throne, but the chronicle tells us 
he would none of their favors, declaring that: his country had been s0 








* A quaint description of the hahits and manners of the Kookies, as reported to our 
officers of last century, will be found in Vol, II of the Asiatic Researches. 
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harassed by their ravages that no fresh burden could be borne by it. 
Jashadhur died an exile at Brindabun, ‘ meditating on the excellency of 
Vishnt.’ The imperial troops were meantime plundering and impover- 
ishing the Tripurds till pestilence compelled them to desist. In 1625 
Kalyan Manik obtained the throne, propitiated Siva and the Brahmins, 
and defied the Emperor of Delhi. Against him came the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad with a Mahomedan host and a leather cannon, only to be 
ingloriously defeated and turned back. Kalyan’s successors, however, 
became subject to the Nawab, and though they ever and again made 
fierce attempts to shake off the yoke, they never long succeeded. The 
Mahomedans were able to regulate the succession and exact tribute, 
and converted the raj into a simple zemindari. The very name of 
Tripuré* was changed to Roushanabad. One of the puppet kings set 
up by them, Bijai Manik, was allowed indeed only a monthly salary of 
Rs. 12,000, the whole remaining revenues of the country being sent 
to Dacca. For twelve years after him a Mahomedan, Shumsher Khan, 
was the virtual ruler, but his oppressions became so great, and his 
remittances so uncertain, that the Nawab of Dacca, acting with strict 
impartiality, had him blown from the mouth of a gun. 


In 1761 the contumacy of Kishen Manik, the Raja who succeeded,t 

aie Se led to the last phase in the history 
pease eee of the. Mugdous’  Onotia 30th 
January of that year, Governor Vansittart, representative of the 
Company now entering on its strange career of empire, writes from 
Calcutta to the President and Council of the Factory at Islamabad as 
follows: ‘“ With regard to the Tipperah Rajah, as the Nawab’s Foujdar 
has been obliged from his ill behaviour to take up arms against him, 
we desire that you will use your endeavours to reduce him to his due 
state of obedience to the Government of Islamabad, acquainting us 
then what advantages may accrue to the Company from the possession 
of that country, and we will answer any representations the Nawab may 
make on the subject.’ In accordance with this order Mr. Verelst, 
the chief at Islamabad (Chittagong), despatched Lieutenant Mathews 
with 200 sepoys and two guns to Tipperah, where the Nawab’s Dewan 





* The conquest of Tippera by the Muhammedans is thus described in Stewart’s History 
of Bengal, page 427, on the authority of Muhammedan writers :—‘ The Moghul Troops 
crossed the Burhhampooter and entered Tippera before the Raja was aware of their inten- 
tions ; and having the young man with them whose cause they had espoused (a refugee 
nephew of the Raja’s:) he pointed out to them the road by which they should advance. 
Aided by such a guide they reached the capital before the Raja could make any preparation 
to oppose them : he was obliged to flee to the mountains ; and the nephew was raised to the 
Raj upon condition of paying a large portion of the revenue to the Governor of Bengal. 
The whole country in consequence quietly submitted, and thus the province of Tippera 
which, from time immemorial had been an independent kingdom, became annexed to the 
Moghul empire ; and in order to support the Young Raja against his uncle and at the same 
time to secure his fealty, a considerable number of Muhammedan troops were left in the 
country under the command of Aka Sadik who was nominated Foujdar.” 


t See the case of Ramgunga Deo, Appellant, vs. Durgamoni Jubraj, Respondent, in 
the Select. Reports of the Sndder Dewani Adalut for 1809, where a complete pedigree of 
the Tipperah kings from Kalyan Manik downwards is given, 
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was already operating with Mahomedan troops. The Dewan had 
reported that “he had obliged the Rajah to take to the mountains, and 
had got possession of every fort in his country.” On the arrival of 
our troops the Rajah at once put himself in their hands. A collector of 
revenue was dispatched from Chittagong with instructions to inquire 
into the resources of the country and demand payment of the expenses 
of the expedition. The collector found the province desolated by the 
Nawab’s troops, and was compelled to take payment by instalments 
“‘as the Rajah was very low in cash.” The revenue for the first year 
was fixed at one lakh and one sicca rupees. 


Not a word is found in these old papers recognising the independ- 
ence of the Rajah in any part of his dominions. In fact, no reference 
is made to the hills in connection with the arrangements. The officers 
of the Company had more regard to substantial advantages than to 
theoretical symmetry. The paying part of Tipperah lay on the plains, 
and appeared in the Mahomedan revenue roll as pergunnah Roushanabad. 
For this of course a settlement was made. We found it a zemindari, 
and as such we treated it. But of the barren hills that fenced it on 
the east we took no cognizance. Covered with jungle and inhabited by 
tribes of whom nothing was known, save that they were uncouth in 
speech and not particular as to clothing, the hills were looked upon 
as something apart. The Rajah claimed to exercise authority within 
them, but did not, as it seemed, derive much profit from them. Accord- 
ingly the hills became ‘ Independent 
Tipperah,’ and the Rajah who is an 
ordinary Bengali zemindar on the plains, reigns an independent prince 
over 3,000 square miles of upland, and was for many years a more 
absolute monarch than Scindia or Puttiala,—owning no law but his 
sovereign will, bound by no treaty, subject to no control, safe in his 
obscurity from criticism or reform. And yet nothing can be more 
certain than the fact that the Mogul Government, through whom our 
paramount title comes, would have recognized no such vital distinction 
between the highlands and lowlands of the Tipperah State. It may be 
true that they never carried their armies in victorious march through the 
bamboo thickets of the hills, or harried with fire and sword the wattled 
wigwams of the Kookie tribes ; but when they appointed whom they 
would as Rajah, both hill and plain passed with the one sunnud which 
they gave. They would have scoffed at the idea of independence in any 
fragment of the entity they conveyed. Indeed the chief object of their 
invasion having been to secure horses and elephants for purposes of state 
or war, to have excluded the hills from the periphery of their conquest 
would have cut them off from the very source of these* supplies, 

The Company sought rupees, not elephants, and so the hills were 
lefL to their native ruler, and no misgiving seems to have cropped up 
that trouble would hereafter result from such a course, Trouble did 
result, not so much from the actual independence of the Rajah as from 


The hills become Independent Tipperah. 


* For elephant-catching in Tripurd, see Voluine LIL, of the Asiatic Researches, 1792. 
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a want of definiteness in our relations to him, from the absence of any 
means of knowing what went on in his territory, and from the denial of 
that salutary control and advice, without which our best feudatories 
come to certain grief. 


Kishen Manik, the last Rajah appointed by the Moguls, died in 
1780. Rajender Manik who succeeded him was invested by the British 
Government, but not till 1785. He appears to have been in trouble for 
the greater part of his reign. The zemindari was taken into ‘has or 
direct management by the Resident. The Rajah was in 1783 sent prisoner 
to Chittagong on a charge of harbouring dacoits, and it was not till 
1792 that he was admitted to settle for his estate on the plains. He 
was from the outset, however, undisturbed in his possession of the 
hills, where he married a daughter of the Manipur Rajah, and was 
victorious over the outer Kookies who made a savage inroad into his terri- 
tory. As he grew old he became devout, made an image of eight metals 
for the shrine of Brindabun, and died in 1804, an ascetic of the holiest 
grade. From 1804 to 1810 the affairs of Hill Tipperah were the sub- 
ject of constant debate in the Council Chamber of Government and in 
the Courts of law. The succession was disputed, and guoad the zemin- 
dari the disputants were referred to the ordinary tribunals, the strongest 
meantime seizing on the highlands and making the most of the oppor- 
tunity which law delays allowed him. 


The correspondence of the time and the proceedings in the courts 
throw a curious light upon the 
customs and internal economy of 
this little State. Itis the prerogative of the reigning Rajah to devise the 
succession by appointing in his own life-time a Jubraj, or crown prince, 
who may or may not be his own son, but must be a scion of the 
royal house. He also appoints another of the stock to be Burra 
Thakur, who would succeed in default of a living Jubraj at the time 
of the Rajah’s death. Rajender Manik had so nominated Durgamoni, 
descended from an elder branch, to be Jubraj, and Ramgunga, his own 
son, to be Burra Thakur. On the death of the Rajab, Rameunga seized 
on the guddi, or cushion of sovereignty, and had he been able to seize 
also Durgamoni, would have speedily made himself de jure as well as 
de facto rajah. Durgamoni, however, escaped, and lost no time in gather- 
ing together men and means for the expulsion of the usurper. All the 
feelings of the people turned to the anointed Jubréj. Ramgunga was 
disliked for the sacrilege of his conduct, and the tyranny and suspicion 
which he evinced upon all oceasions. Durgamoni was soon able to 
advance on his expedition, but the British authorities interfered, and 
insisted on his bringing a suit to establish his right to the zemindari, 
promising at the same time to postpone recognition of the Rajah until 
the case was concluded. Durgamoni acquiesced in this decision. 
Ramgunga was, however, permitted to remain in possession of the 
zemindart, though his authority was not acknowledged in the hills 
beyond Agurtolla The evidence of the principal officers of the raj was 
taken by the Court of Circuit at Dacca, and was entirely in Durgamoni’s 


Disputed successions. 
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favor. Ramgunga avenged himself by loading with indignities and 
chains the families of the witnesses which he had in his power. He 
also oppressed the Poitoo Kookies in such fashion as made them read 
allies of the other malcontents, who at length, in 1808, made a 
determined attack on Hill Tipperah from the side of Chittagong. 
The local officers, at Ramgunga’s request, lent him troops and police 
and but for this assistance he would assuredly have been expelled, for 
we are told the whole country not occupied by our arms was hostile 
to him. The invaders not understanding our action boldly charged 
us with inconsistency, for we had told them, they said, some years 
before that ‘the Company had no concern with the Tipperah territory.’* 
The Council at Calcutta were not, indeed, even now altogether satisfied 
that its local officers had done well in preventing revolution and 
bloodshed. At any rate they forbade the adoption of further active 
measures against the insurgents, and deputed a Special Commissioner 
to enquire into their grievances and endeavour by arbitration to restore 
quiet. In 1809 the Sudder Dewanny Adalut gave judgment in 
Durgamoni’s favor, declaring the zemindari an integral portion of an 
impartible raj, to which he, as nominated Jubraj, should succeed. The 
Government accordingly invested him with the insignia of kingship 
as regarded the hills, while the courts gave him possession of the lands 
on the plains. (*) 


No one can fail to see how inconveniently the fiction of indepen- 
dence worked in this case. Years of misery to the people might have 
been avoided, had Government assumed the paramount position which it 
historically occupied, and which the application for investiture virtually 
recognized. The zemindari and the raj being treated as impartible, 
Government might well have decided forthwith whom it would accept 
as heir. But the case was too petty to demand a policy, and the suc- 
cession of the Tipperah raj has three times been disputed in our courts.t 


* How much doubt as to our position existed is seen from the fact that in 1800 offers 
were made to the Board for a farm of the mountains of Tipperah. In rejecting this 
the Board say that ‘they conclude that the mountains form a part of the estate of the 
Raja of Tippereh, and that they are included in his existing engagements executed by him 
for the general settlement of his zemindari’ In_ reply to this the Collector reports that 
“on a reference to the tahood, &c., executed by the Raja for the general settlement of his 
gzemindari, it does not appear that the mountains of Tipperah are included, but they have 
always been considered as constituting his property ; ncither does it appear from the records 
that he ever paid any revenue to Government for them for the last twenty-two years (since 
the time of Mr. Campbell).” 


In 1827, Sumbhoo Chunder Deb Thakur, a relative of the Raja’s, offered to farm 
the hills at a jumma of Rs. 25,000. This offer was rejected, as they had been so long 
unassessed, and had come to be looked upon as independent territory. 


+ Now that an appeal lies also to the Privy Council, the delay in the settlement of 


opposing claims is very great. Birchunder Manik succeeded in 1862, but was only invested 
in 1870. 





(‘) Judicial Proceedings, 15th October 1408, Nos. 1 to 10. 
Judicial Proceedings, 4th November 1808, Nos. 6 to 10. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th January 1809, Nos. 50 & 51. 
Judicial Proceedings, 3rd February 1809, No. 22. 
Judicial Proceedings, 11th February 1809, Nos. 11 & 12. 
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The visits of Europeans to the interior of the country were until 
lately so few and far between, that 
it is interesting to note the descrip- 
tion given of its internal economy by the Special Commissioner in 1803. 
The territory was, he says, 120 miles in length, and varied in breadth 
from 20 to 80 miles. The inhabitants were of two very distinct classes : 
One ‘which doubtless originally came from China, but was now of 
the Hindoo persuasion ; the other, a people called Kookies or Coocis.’ 
The former lived in the valleys, the latter on the hills. ‘ The persons 
composing the Government or possessing the chief management of the 
country (says the narrative) are Hindoos. Among the Kookie vassals, 
however, as well as amongst the Hindoo inhabitants, a distinction of 
rank prevails. The chief men among the Kookies are called Roys, 
Ghalims, Chuppiahs, and Gaboors; those of the Hindoos are called 
Senaputty and Burroahs. The persons holding the rank now mentioned 
are called Sirdars or petty Chiefs, and they, in all classes, are the interme- 
diate authority and sole connection between the Government and the 
inferior vassals. The power or influence of these Chiefs over the vassals 
within their respective jurisdictions is of the strongest kind. A person 
who has influence to bring over all these Sirdars to his party has actual 
possession of the country.” (This referred to their attachment to 
Durgamoni.) For the protection of the country there were three or 
four military or police posts. The fighting men numbered about 1,000 
Hindoo matchlock men and 3,000 Kookies, armed with spears and bows, 
all under the command of their respective Sirdars. The officers of the 
raj were four in number. First, the Soobah who acted as Commander- 
in-Chief ; second, the Vizier in charge of the revenue ; third, the Nazir, 
who managed the police; and, lastly, the Dewan, who controlled the 
accounts. These offices, though in the Raja’s gift, were practically 
hereditary. 


Description of the country in 1808. 


In 1813 Durgamoni Manik died, and as he had appointed no Jub- 
Succession between 1813 and 1870, raj, : Ramgunga, his former anta- 
gonist, succeeded, as being the Burra 

Thakur named by Rajender Manik. His title was disputed* in the 
courts, but was affirmed by the Sudder Dewanny Adalut in 1815. So 
strong appears to have been the reverence entertained by the people for 
the custom of their kingdom, that Ramgunga had now no ditticulty in 
securing their allegiance, and we hear of no disturbances in his territory 
down to time of his death in 1826. He was succeeded by Kashi 
Chunder Manik, his brother, who died early in 1830, and was succeeded 
by another brother Krishen Kishore Manik. In 1850 Ishan Chunder 
Manik, son of Krishen Kishore, came to the throne, and his appli- 
cation to be let off payment of the succession fee (111 gold mohurs) 
was refused by the Government. In 1862 Ishan Chunder died and was 


* See Select Reports, Sudder Dewanny Adalut, for 1815, Vol. II., page 177, Urjun 
Manik Thakur and others rs. Ramgunga Deo, 
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succeeded by Bir Chunder Manik, the present Rajah, whose title was, 
as we have noted, finally affirmed in 1870.(') 


It would seem that as soon as the Tipperah Rajahs had assured 
themselves of the mild character of 
our Government, and realized the 
fact that in some part, at any rate, of their ancestral territory they 
were to be completely free from control, they diligently set themselves 
to enlarge the borders of their independent kingdom on its further 
sides. They carried on a desultory warfare with the various Kookie 
tribes living on the east of their State and reduced many villages to 
subjection. The various septs of Poitoo Kookies to this day acknow- 
ledge a sort of allegiance to Tipperah, which varies according as the 
Rajah is strong or weak, but which drags him into their quarrels with 
the outer tribes, and has more than once involved in disaster neighbour- 
ing villages in British territory. Until-very recently Tipperah would 
admit no definite limit to its territory on the north-east. 


Aggressive policy of Rajahs in the Hills. 


During the war with Burma much correspondence took place 
regarding the topography and routes 


i i th in 1824, : 
Nobioet ol Pippen aren of the north-east frontier. (?) 


At the request of Government the Tipperah Rajah garrisoned, or 
said he had garrisoned, all the passes leading through his hills 
to Cachar and Sylhet to repel any possible invasion of the Bur- 
mese. 


There was, indeed, a very general fear that Tipperah would suffer 
as did Cachar and Manipur. Other elements of danger and disturb- 
ance was also present. In June 1824 intelligence(*) was received 
that Sumbhoo Thakur, brother of the Rajah, whose claim to succeed 
had been rejected by the Sudder Dewanny Adalut, had set up the 
standard of rebellion in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and prohibited the 
Joomea cultivators from paying revenue to Government. A reward of 
Rs. 5,000 was offered for his apprehension. His property, both in Hill 
and Plain Tipperah, was ordered to be confiscated ; and if caught, he 
was to be summarily tried by martial law. 


It has been mentioned that one of the Tipperah Rajahs married 
a daughter of the Manipuri stock. This fact seemed to indicate a 
means of direct communication between those kingdoms, and Govern- 
ment caused efforts to be made to discover the line of route. It was 





(‘) Secret Proceedings, 30th March 1826-27, Nos. 17 to 20. 
General Proceedings, 28th November 1849, No. 77. 
Political Proceedings, April 1862, No, 22. 

(?) Secret Proceedings, 14th May 1824, No. 10. 

Secret Proceedings, 18th June 1824, Nos, 28-29. 
Secret Proceedings, 3rd September 1824, No, 23. 

(*) Secret Proceedings, 18th June 1824, No. 40. 

Secret Proceedings, 2nd July 1824, No. 46. 
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found that a road did exist, but instead of passing into the interior 
right across the Tipperah Hills, it ran along the outer margin of the 
hills on the north-west through parts of Sylhet into Hylakandy, in 
Cachar, and thence through “ a Kookie village called Thanghum” into 
Manipur.(!) There were disputes between the Cachar and Tipperah 
Rajahs as to the possession of parts of Hylakandy, and the Tipperah 
Rajah set forth claims to the all egance ofall the Kookies lying south 
of Cachar. Thanghum mentioned above was on the right bank of the 
Surmah, three days’ journey from Bansbandi, in Cachar. In an interest- 
ing report submitted to the Secret Department in 1524, we find that the 
Poitoo Kookies, numbering 50 to 60 thousand, and occupying the whole 
of the eastern and part of the northern hills were said to be the most 
turbulent and formidable of the tribes : and the Rajah to reduce them to 
obedience was anxious to establish a thanna at Thanghum, the inhabitants 
of which place were described by him as orderly and obedient. Govern- 
ment, while raising no objection to his doing so, declined to associate 
British troops with his guards on that frontier. It is very clear that the 
authority exercised over the Kookies was more nominal than real, for in 
every case we find the roads from post to post take long detours so as to 
pass through the plains, and not across the hills; the reason given being 
always “ for fear of the Kookies.” In this same report the Raja is 
described as a weak and stupid man, entirely in the hands of one or 
two Bengali amlah. 


In 1828 representations(?) were made from Manipur that the 
Tipperah Rajah was about to attack Tanghun or Thanghum, although 
the Manipur Chief had a thanna in the place. Lnquiry was made by 
the Commissioner in Sylhet, who found that, though originally attached 
to Tipperah, Tanghun had been held by Manipur for four or five years. 
A report by Pemberton showed that it was a village of Khonjais, lying 
west of the Surmah or Barak in the bend of that river and close to 
Manipur. This shows how far Tipperah reached at one time. Govern- 
ment refused to let the Tipperah Rajah march men to Tanghun. 


On the north the Raj was for a long time almost equally aggres- 
sive. From the main cluster of hills 
lying south of Sylhet, branches and 
spurs run northward into the plains, enclosing valleys of varying breadth, 
whose drainage falls into one main stream, having its sources well to 
the south and flowing northward into the Sylhet rivers. Long before 
the Musulman conquest these valleys were under cultivation. They 
belonged to Tipperah in its palmy days: and even now one stumbles 
on ruined palaces and ghats and tanks, attesting the civilization of 
a former age. But the country had long since lapsed to jungle; and 
when the British took possession of Sylhet, there interposed between 
that district and Tipperah a broad belt of deadly forest into which 


Encroachments in Sylhet. 








(*) Secret Procecdings, 30th July 1824, Nos. 6 & 7. 


(°) Secret Proceedings, 18th July 1828, No. 8. 
Secret Procecdings, 17th January 1829, Nos. 5 to 10, 
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the Joomea* went annually with trembling to raise a scanty 
crop, thankful if ravenous beasts and savage men permitted him 
to return in safety. Cultivation under our rule began to extend 
once more into these valley bottoms: and from the earliest years 
of our records we find that they were held to belong to the Sylhet 
District. Large tracts were permanently settled with lowlanders 
in 1790. As their possession became an object of value, attempts 
were made by the Tipperahs to encroach upon the plains, and preten- 
sions have been from time to time up to a very recent date advanced, 
which have given much trouble to Government, chiefly from the fact 
that our record rooms serve only as the tombs of past transactions, for 
which there has hitherto been no resurrection. 


In 1809, on the Sylhet frontier, a bitter enmity subsisted between 
the land-owners of the plains and 
the Rajah’s people. Every outlying 
hill was claimed as belonging to the Rajah. Small properties were 
bought by him at auction or by private contract, and occupied by bands 
of armed Tipperahs, who bullied their Bengali neighbours and produced 
a state of terrorism now-a-days unknown. The Government had to 
interpose in the most detemined manner, and one or two resolute Magis- 
trates soon restored order. In 1819 things had again come to a crisis. 
The chronic irritation subsisting between the Hill Tipperahs and the 
outer Kookies led to frequent depredations, in which British villages were 
sacked and plundered, and orders were at last given for laying down a 
definite and easily recognised boundary which would enable Government 
to fix upon the Rajah the responsibility of keeping order in his own 
markets, and preventing the passage of marauders to the defenceless 

lains. An attempt was at the same time to be made to gain a know- 
ies of and conciliate the tribes taking part in these attacks. In three 
years’ time such a boundary was laid down by Lieutenant Fisher. (*) The 
Rajah was, however, dissatisfied with it, though it had been settled in 
communication with his own agents, and its declaration was immediately 
followed by a murderous attack upon a party of cultivators going into 
the British hills to joom, the perpetrators of the outrage being un- 
doubtedly Tipperahs.(?) The Rajah, when applied to, of course threw the 
blame on the independent Kookies, and took no real pains to discover 
the murderers. He was startled from his apathy by receiving a letter 
from Government, worded in the most peremptory terms, stating at 


Measures to restrain these. 





* The Joomeas cultivated by cutting down and burning the forest and sowing mixed 
seeds among the ashes. For correspondence regarding ‘“ Joomka Jummas” 10 Sylhet 
Teference may be made to— 


Judicial Proceedings, 8th May 1823, No, 22. 
Judicial Proceedings, 5th June 1823, No. 15. 
Judicial Proceedings, 21st August 1823, No. 31. 
Judicial Proceedings, 9th April 1824, Nos. 1 to 6. 





(4) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd May 1822, No. 42. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, No. 44. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, Nos. 39 & 40. 
Judicial Proceedings, 15th May 1823, Nos. 7 to 12. 
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length the proofs of the complicity of his people if not of himself, 
and containing the following remarkable passage :— 

You seem to have adopted the plan of committing these murders and other acts of 
violence as a means of taking revenge on the zemindars and ryots of this Government 
who have opposed you. Considering the very strong presumptions against you, 
resulting from the above circumstances, the Governor General in Council was 
prepared to have ordered you personally to be called into be puton your trial in 
the courts of Government for instigating the murders in question. In his con- 
sideration however for you, he has now ordered that you shall in the first instance be 
called upon by this letter, through the Magistrate of Tipperah, to state whatever you may 
desire to urge in explanation, within twenty days from the receipt of this. 

The Rajah’s defence consisted in a reiteration of his former excuses. 
The proof against him, though morally strong, was not legally perfect, 
and the Government was content to drop the case with a solemn 
warning as to his future conduct. At the same time he was told that, 
if he could shew to the satisfaction of the civil courts that the boundary 
line was incorrect, Government would alter it; nay, further, if he 
could prove that he had any right to collect dues from the Joomeas 
within British territory on the ground of protection afforded them, or 
for any other reason, these rights should be acknowledged. He was at 
the same time permitted to purchase any lands he chose, but was 
warned that in these he would have no sovereign rights. 


The Rajah at this time had not, it would appear, any efficient control 
Relati ‘ine tock over the Kookies to the eastward. 

Siete eta ene es a He did, indeed, lay claim to their 
homage and tribute, but it is doubtful whether he was strong enough 
to coerce any who did not choose voluntarily to give these. The hill 
ranges over which his nominal supremacy extended ran southward from 
Sylhet, and were inhabited by Poitoo, Thanghum, and other Kookies, 
who visited the plains for purposes of trade and barter, and were in 
the habit of receiving yearly presents from the frontier zemindars 
either as a sort of blackmail, or as an inducement to bring down their 
forest products. Wood-cutters going into their hills also, no doubt, made 
them payments of some kind as the price of safety. Failure to 
acknowledge their claims invariably led to bloodshed. In September 
1826, a party of Sylhet wood-cutters 
was massacred by the Kookies under 
a Chief called ‘ Buntye’ in the hills above the Simla River, ten miles to the 
west of the Dullessuri.(') Messengers sent up by the Magistrate visited the 
village of ‘ Buntye,’ three days’ journey into the hills on the Lungai 
River, and ascertained that the alleged cause of the outrage was that the 
zemindars of Pertabgur had withheld the annual presents. Two of the 
messengers were detained by Buntye. The third, after being favoured 
with a ghastly inspection of the wood-cutters’ heads, was allowed to 
return to bring up the blackmail due. He was not allowed to com- 
municate with the ‘ Linden’ and ‘ Laroo’ Kookies living further up the 
stream, but was sent back hot-foot into the plains. Government to 
save the lives of the two unfortunates left in Buntye’s hands authorized 
the payment of the ransom demanded, but ordered the closure of the 
markets to all Kookies, and directed enquiry as to the possibility of 


Kookie murders in 1826. 





(?) Judicial Proceedings, 15th February 1827, Nos. 30 to 32. 
Judicial Proceedings, 22nd February 1827, Nos. 30 to 32. 
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reaching Buntye with troops. The Tipperah Rajah was also called upon 
to help. Nothing however came of this. In the records the story ends 
as abruptly as it begins. 


The apathy with which the Rajah of Tipperah, notwithstanding 
repeated warnings, treated every 
demand made upon him for assistance 
either to redress outrage or surrender offenders, save when his own 
interests were threatened, is again well illustrated by the following case : 
In July 1836, Ram-kanoo Thakur, a relative of the Rajah,* at the head of 
a band of Mughs, Chuckmas, Kookies, and Tipperahs, numbering some 
three or four hundred men, attacked the homestead of Meroki Choudri, 
a substantial land-owner of Kundul, in Zillah Tipperah, killed fifteen 
persons, wounded others, plundered the premises, and burnt them to 
the ground. This wasa most atrocious massacre. The leading per- 
petrators were well known. Their band had been got together in the 
Rajah’s territory. The Rajah was fully able to give the most. effective 
assistance in their apprehension. To the demand for this he sent 
merely a curt return that they were not resident in his jurisdiction. This 
was known to be false. Fortunately for the ends of justice, it happened 
that at this time the Commissioner of Chittagong raised several im- 
portant questions as to the proper limits of the Raja’s territory, and 
his right to levy certain dues within his zemindari. No sooner 
had this matter also come before Government, than the Rajah, to 
improve his position with the authorities, sent in Ram-kanoo Thakur, who 
had been residing quietly in a village of Hill Tipperah from the very 
time of the outrage.(') 


So anomalous has the position of Hill Tipperah been, that it is 
only of late years that the principles 
of the extradition law have been 
applied in our dealings with that State. We find that sometimes British 
subjects were surrendered at the Raja’s request; at others our courts 
were directed by the Government to inquire into cases beyond the 
border when it was doubtful whether either of the parties were British 
subjects. No treaty existing to define the limits or conditions of 
extradition, the demands both of the Hill Tipperah and of the British 
authorities have extended to all classes of criminals. But in every 
instance it has been the monotonous and never ceasing complaint of our 
Magistrates that real and hearty assistance was never to be looked for 
from Agurtolla. 


Tipperah Raid on Kundul, 1896. 


Anomalous arrangements for extradition. 





* Every rebellious member of the Raja’s family sought refuge among the Kookies and 
incited them to outrage. In May 1843 Bugwan Chunder Thakur, son of Shumboo 
Thakur, who had intrigued against the Raja, brought down a band of Kookies and burnt 
the village of Burmatooa, in Thannah Chagalneya, Zillah Tipperah. Though the Raja 
could not be held responsible for the acts of his enemies, it is certain that had his eben 
been at all efficient, war parties of savages could not have passed across his territory me 
down the ghats ostensibly held by his posts, without due notice having been given an 
some attempt being made to stop them. This view of matters was strongly pressed upon 
him but without much ultimate effect. 


eo 


(‘) Judicial Proceedings, 13th September 1836, Nos. 43 to 46. 
Judicial Proceedings. 25th October 1836, No. 86. 
Judicial Proceedings, 8th November 1836, Nos. 35 to 37, 
Judicial Procecdings, 29th November 1836, No. 71. 
Judicial Proceedings, 16th May 1837, Nos. 66 & 67. 
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I may notice here a very interesting discussion as to the 
nature and extent of the Rajah’s 
Correspondence regarding dues on hill privileges as an independent chief- 
produce. tain which arose in 1436.(!) It had 
always of late years been the policy 
of the Rajah’s advisers, European and Native, to insist on the absolute 
independence of his hill territory as never, according to them, having 
been subdued by the Mogul. They urged accordingly that in treat- 
ing with him the British Government should be guided only by the 
law of nations, and they repudiated, so far as they were able, the exist- 
ence of any paramount authority or any real control over the actions of 
their master in the hills. Now, in the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, the 
Government had abolished throughout Bengal all those internal transit 
duties and cesses which, under the generic name of sayer, were a 
fruitful source of revenue to the zemindars. Regulation XX VII of 1793 
consolidated and perpetuated the policy of Government on this subject. 
Compensation and remissions of revenue were given to all zemindars 
affected by this order, and among others the Rajah, as proprietor of 
‘chuckla Roushanabad’, got a remission of Rs. 28,000 from his annual 
jumma on this account. In 1836 the Commissioner of Chittagong 
found that duties similar to those abolished were levied on bamboo, 
cotton, and other articles of hill produce, under the Rajah’s orders, 
within the permanently-settled estate of Roushanabad. The Rajah’s 
contention was that these duties were not those for which he got 
compensation forty years before ; that as an independent prince, he was 
entitled to impose what taxes he pleased in his own kingdom; and that 
the collection of these at the frontier of his zemindari was a mere 
matter of convenience, with which he prayed that Government would 
not interfere. 


The nature of the duties was thus deseribed in 1788 :— 


The Sair Noornugger and Sen Ghat principally consist of a variety of ghéts, 
chowkhies, aud phandies along the foot of the hills, from one extremity of the province 
to the other, an extent of about 100 miles. At these ghats, &c., are collected duties upon 
every article brught out of and carried into the hills. The interior parts of the hills 
are cultivated by those uncivilized tribes of people called Tipperee, Kookie, Lushia, Ruang, 
&c., who are subjects of the Raja and entirely independent of the English Government. 
The chief produce of the hills is-cotton, rice, pepper, and different kinds of turkarry. 
he cotton is cultivated for the purpose of bartering it for the different necessaries of life 
with which they require to be furnished from the low countries, such as salt, tobacco, 
dried-fish, earthen pots, spirituous liquors, &c. This, of course, induces numbers of 
beparees to carry those articles into the hills. In return they bring down cotton ; and 
as they are obliged to pass these ghats, &c., they are taxed highly not only for what they 
carry up, but also for what they bring down. The rates of taxes vary upon each article 
at every different ghat, of which there are no less than fifty-two. Upon an average, 
fifteen and twenty thousand maunds of cotton are brought down yearly, which is pur- 
chased in common seasons for Rs, 2 and Ry, 2-4 per maund, and the duties collected are 
nearly equal to the prime cost of the cotton. Dependent on the Sair Noornugger and 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, 11th October 1836, Nos. 92 to 94. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th October 1836, No. 35. 
Judicial Proceedings, 15th November 1836, Nos. 57 to-61. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1837, Nos. 70 to 79. 
Judicial Proceedings, 15th August 1837, Nos. 38 to 41. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th December 1838, Nos. 71 to 75. 
Judicial Proceedings, 12th June 1843, Nos. 28 & 29. 
Judicial Proceedings, 14th August 1843, Nos, 52 & 53. 
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Sen Ghat are numbers of assamies,* who are taxed with an unceasing jumma; that is to 
say, they are obliged to bring down yearly a certain quantity of cotton the duties of 
which, according to the established rates, should amount to the jumma with which they 
are respectively charged, and they are obliged to pay the amount of the jumma, whether 
they have brought down the cotton or not ; and they have no way of ridding them of the 
burden but by flying the province. This custom has existed from so long a time back, 
that it is impossible to trace its origin. Any person carrying on a traffic in the hills for 
two or three years together renders himself liable to it. It is customary also for the 
farmers of the sair mehals to exact arbitrary fines from those whom they detect smug- 
gling any goods past their ghits. This also is a source of great oppression, but the 
practice has existed from time immemorial. Timbers, bamboos, ratans, and straw, pay 
also a heavy duty as they pass by the ghats of the sair mehal. Besides these ghats, &c., 
within and along the hills, there are several situated in many of the pergunnahs which 
are also dependent on the sair mehals, and nothing passes them without paying a duty. 
This is also levied at times on passengers and on ready money. 


Upon this, Government in 1788 authorized the abolition of such 
part of the sayer duties of Noornugger and Sen Ghat as were levied in the 
ghats and roads leading to the hills and came under the description of 
chelunta or rahdari, and likewise the remission of such portions of the 
jumma of the sayer as on inquiry might be deemed adequate to the 
amount realized from the collections. In reply to enquiry upon this 
point it was reported that “the whole of the duties were chelunta or 
rahdari, and they fell heaviest on the Tipperee, Kookie, Lushai, Ruang, 
&c., all inhabitants of the hills; for if it was not for the high duty 
with which their cotton is charged, they would get a better price for it; 
and again, if it was not for the duties with which the goods they 
receive in barter were charged, the beparees would be able to sell them 
cheaper.” The Government resolved accordingly to abolish the whole 
of these duties as oppressive from their nature and the mode in which 
they were levied, the object avowedly being the protection and welfare of 
the inhabitants of the hills, as well as of their more immediate subjects. 
As already stated, when Rajender Manik was admitted to settlement 
he got a remission of Rs 28,000 from his jumma on this account. 


Now, however, the Rajah claimed to levy as independent Chief 
that portion of these duties which was imposed on the produce of the 
hills. The Government at first held that the Raja could have no 
claim to enjoy at the same time the remission in perpetuity granted in 
1792 and the proceeds of the duties then forbidden to be levied. It 
decided that he was neither as chief nor as zemindar entitled now to 
impose such. 

Subsequently this decision (of Lord Auckland’s) was reversed by 
his successor on grounds which are fully set out in a letter printed in 
the Appendix. 

I have already referred to the need which had been felt 
for a proper determination of the boundary between Hill Tipperah 
and the adjoining District of Sylhet. We have seen that in 1422 the 
Rajah objected to Lieutenant Fisher’s survey, although this had been 


ae 3 made in company with his own 
Further discussions regarding the Sylhet 4 ents, Government had, however, 


ene adopted the line so laid down, 
informing the Rajah that, although he could not himself be sued 
Pe ee ee ee eS eee ee 


* “ Ryots,”’ “dependants.” 
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in the courts of Sylhet, yet he was at liberty to sue the Govern- 
ment and the zemindars jointly in those courts, if he thought 
he could establish his claim to any lands outside the line, and 
Government would honour the decision of its own tribunal and make 
over to him any lands he might prove to be his. No advantage was 
taken of this offer till 1832, when he instituted four suits in the Sylhet 
Court in the manner suggested. The cases were pending many years. 
The local court at first held that it could not try the suits, inasmuch as 
to assert jurisdiction therein assumed the case against the plaintiff at 
the outset. On appeal the Sudder Dewani ruled by summary order 
that, as the question of sovereignty and jurisdiction had not been 
raised, the cases should be decided on their merits. The District Judge 
then proceeded to hear them, and ultimately gave judgment upholding 
in the main Fisher’s boundary line, but decreeing certain minor points 
in favor of the Rajah. The Rajah appealed, but while the case was 
pending in the Sudder, arrangements were made in 1846 between 
Government and the plaintiff to refer the whole question to arbitration ; 
no allusion being made to the zemindars, who were also defendants in 
the suits. When the arbitrators went to Sylhet and applied to the 
Judge for the necessary papers, the zemindars intervened and protested 
against the proceedings as undertaken without their consent. The 
Sudder Dewani held that in their absence the arbitration could not 
proceed, and the case was restored to the file. The question of jurisdic- 
tion was then taken up by a full bench, which ruled, on the 19th 
September 184%, that questions affecting the boundary of two independ- 
ent powers were not properly cognizable in municipal courts, and the 
Rajah’s suits were dismissed after being sixteen years pending. Of this, 
the Rajah naturally complained : and Government determined again to 
have recourse to arbitration, excluding therefrom however all minor 
claimants and confining its scope to the settlement only of the question 
as between State and State. The principle laid down for the arbitrators 
was that “all Jand included within the decennial settlement had been, 
and shall be, within the Company’s territories.”” Any evidence on this 
point therefore which the zemindars could adduce should be heard and 
considered, Further, it was ordered that the mere fact that 
any land had not been settled in 1790 should not alone be 
proof that it belonged to the Tipperah State. Mr. George Yule, 
Collector of Dinagepore, was appointed arbitrator for Government, 
Mr. Campbell, the Rajah’s Agent, acted for his master, and Mr. 
Coull, a planter of Mymensing, was referee. Mr. Campbell found 
the Rajah’s claims established throughout : Mr Yule admitted them 
only in one case: and the whole thing had to be left to the referee, who 
came to the same conclusion as Mr. Yule on nearly every point. The 
record of their very careful enquiry is preserved, and is in itself a 
convincing proof of their fairness and painstaking. In submitting 
his report to Government in January 1851, Mr. Yule described the 
country thus finally declared to be British territory, as consisting both 
of hill and plain covered for the most part with swamp and jungle. 
The hills however produced cotton, the cultivation of which might be 
greatly increased ; while the plains bore here and there rich crops of 
rice not liable to inundation ; and also mustard and sugarcane. Much 
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of this land was not included in any existing settlement ; and Mr. Yule 
strongly urged that colonies of Manipuris or others should be 
encouraged to take it up on lease, and that effectual measures should be 
adopted for protecting such settlers from the incursions of the Kookies 
over whom he thought the Raja had no real power.(') 


On the side of Tipperah the boundary between the hill territory 

- . ; and the plains was quite as ill- 

: vey of Tibpeses-Uoundery: defined as it had been ‘i the Sylhet 
frontier ; but this had not given rise to the same amount of mischief, 
as the zemindari of Roushanabad belonged to the lord of the hills, 
whose interests were. identical on upland and lowland. In 1848, 
doubts were entertained whether the general indebtedness of the 
Rajah would not speedily bring the settled estate to the hammer, 
and in view of this contingency a speedy demarcation of the boundary 
line was urged upon Government. The measure was sanctioned, and 
the survey was ultimately carried on till the whole boundary between 
Independent Tipperah and the British Districts of Tipperah, Bullooah, 
(or Noakhali) and the remaining portion of Sylhet had been laid down. 
It was completed in December 1852, and arbitrators were immediately 
appointed to settle all disputed lines. Every obstacle was thrown in the 
way of a final settlement by the Rajah’s native agents, and it was only 
when Lord Dalhousie peremptorily ordered the adjustment to proceed 
whether the Rajah were represented or no that any actual progress was 
made and the Rajah’s arbitrator attended. In January 1855 the results 
were reported. It had been discovered that no definite boundary 
between the hills and the plains had her:2tofore existed ; but as the Gov- 
ernment arbitrator liberally gave the Raja the benefit of every doubt, no 
application toa referee was found necessary. Agurtolla, the Rajah’s place 
of residence, was by the line now lait down included in the hill 
territory.(?) 

Notwithstanding all that had been done, we find in 1861 disputes 
pending between the Tipperah Rajah 
and Government regarding the 
boundary between his territory and some parts of Sylhet not affected 
by the proceedings of Mr. Yule. The nature of the country made it 
extremely difficult in places to identify the line laid down by Lieutenant 
Fisher, and fresh demarcation had to be undertaken. In all the opera- 
tions connected with the re-survey of Sylhet and Tipperah, Government 


Later disputes as to boundary. 








(*) Revenue Proceedings, 23rd Soptember 1846, Nos. 37 to 43. 
Revenue Proceedings, 17th March 1847, Nos, 12 to 40. 
Revenue Proceedings, 31st October 1849, Nos. 62 to 73. 
Revenue Proceedings, 10th April 1850, No. 16. 

Revenue Proceedings, 12th June 1850, Nos. 54 & 55. 
Revenue Proceedings, 26th February 1857, Nos. 40 to 44. 
Revenue Proceedings, 24th September 1857, Nos. 77 & 78. 
Revenue Proceedings, 31st March 1853, Nos. 2 & 3. 


Revenue Proceedings, 30th May 1849, Nos. 28 to 34, 
Revenue Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 47 to 51. 
Revenue Proceedings, 17th March 1853, Nos. 18 to 21. 
Revenue Proceedings, 2nd November 1854, Nos. 8 & 9. 
Revenue Proceedings, 15th March 1855, Nos. 3 to 5. 
Revenue Proceedings, 1861 to 1863. 
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firmly declined to re-open questions already settled ; the only point for 
discussion being the marking out of the line long since determined upon. 
The Raja was induced to consent at this time to a topographical survey 
of his dominions. 


I have now described the settlement of the relative boundaries of 
the Tipperah State and the neighbouring British districts in all quarters 
save one. Between Hill Tipperah and Chittagong the Fenny River 
had always been considered the 
line of demarcation. The question 
whether the river itself lay in Tipperah or Chittagong gave rise to some 
trouble. In 1848 an affray with murder took place at Ramghur, high 
up on the Fenny, at which the Raja had established a toll house. The 
Magistrate finding that in Tassin’s map the river is included in British 
territory, forbade the levy of any such duties on the south bank of 
that river or on the river itself, on the ground that such exactions had 
led to disturbance and bloodshed. In February 1849, the Magistrate 
punished for assault certain servants of the Rajah, who had forcibly 
taken tax upon the river from people bringing down bamboos cut in 
British territory (1) ‘The Judge reversed the order as illegally convicting 
Tipperahs of an offence committed out of British territory, at the same 
time declaring that the Rajah had a right to levy tolls at his ghats on 
the Fenny. Upon this the matter was referred to Government, which 
pointed out that the right claimed for the Rajah was not merely that of 
levying tolls on goods brought to his side of the river or within his 
own territories, but of imposing duties on all traffic passing up and 
down a stream, which was either neutral or British. Further reports 
on the claim so put forward were called for accordingly. On receipt 
of this, the Government decided that the Rajah had not established any 
prescriptive or other right to hold undivided possession of the river. 
It was to be free and open to the subjects of both Governments with- 
out let or hindrance. ‘The river was thus declared neutral territory. 
The Rajah kept up his toll houses on the north bank ostensibly to tax 
produce brought from his hills, but no doubt boats passing down were 
also taxed. In 1853 we hear of outrages upon such boats, and of 
affrays attended with murder, in which the offenders were farmers of 
the Tipperah ghats. The Rajah persisted that, so long as the produce 
forming the cargo of the boats came from his hills, he had a right to 
stop them for toll. On further consideration Government laid down 
the following principles: first, that the Rajah had aright to levy toll on 
all persons and things within his own independent. territory, either on 
the banks of the River Fenny, or on the river itself above the point 
at which it becomes the boundary between his territory and Chittagong ; 
second, that westward from the point where the river is common to both 
countries, the Rajah has a right to levy tolls on boats or produce belong- 
ing to his own subjects only ; third, that for any attempt to levy tolls 


Question of the Chittagong boundary. 


(*‘) Judicial Proceedings, 29th May 1850, Nos. 83 to 89. 
Judicial Proceedings, 10th February 1853, Nos. 19 to 22. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1st September 1853, Nos, 81 & 82. 
Judicial Proceedings, 8th September 1853, Nos. 116 to 127, 
Judicial Proceedings, 20th April 1854, Nos, 126 to 129. 
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on, or detain boats or subjects of the British Government, the Rajah 
would be held responsible, whether the acts of his agents were done with 
or without his knowledge and consent ; fourth, that if it proved practically 
difficult to let him thus levy tolls on his own subjects and produce 
on the river, the right must be foregone. 


It will thus have been seen that the boundaries of Hill Tipperah 
had been in course of years tolerably clearly defined on the north, 
west, and south where they marched with cultivated British districts. 
But the precise limits of the territory to the east were still quite 
conjectural. In Pemberton’s* Report we find that all the Lushai 
country east to Manipur was once considered to belong to Tipperah. 
It is certain, however, that the Tipperah Rajah had never anything like 
settled or absolute authority over the tribes of this tract. What the 
British Government has had to do with them we shall see in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

In 1871, on the suggestion of the Bengal Government a separate 
Political Agent was appointed to Hill 
Tipperah to reside at Agurtollah 
and assist the Rajah with advice. The appointment was abolished 
in 1878, the conduct of our political relations with the State being 
entrusted to the Magistrate of Tipperah and an officer of the status of 
a Deputy Magistiate being stationed at, Agurtollah. This arrange- 
ment has worked satisfactorily, and will continue to do so as long as 
the Rajah adheres to his present policy of not interfering in any way 
with the Kookie tribes outside what is now recognized as his eastern 
limit. Under the advice and direction of British officers marked 
improvements have taken place in the internal management of the 
Tipperah State. Rents are no longer collected at the point of the 
bayonet, as the Magistrate of Tipperah reported to be the case in 1463. 
Civil and criminal justice is now fairly administered ; schools have been 
started ; and some road making has been done. The population of the 
Hills according to the last census is 95,637; and the revenue raised 
there nearly two lakhs of Rupees. 


Appointment of a Political Agent. 





* The south-eastern and southern boundaries uf each are thus given by Pemberton 
in 1835 :— 


“From the sources of the Jeeree River along the western bank, to its confluence with 
the Borak; thence south on the western bank of the latter river to the mouth of Chikoo 
(or Tipai) pnullah, which marks the triple boundary of Manipur, Cachar and Tripurah. 
On the south the limits have never been accurately defined, and we only know that on 
this side the line is formed by the northern foot of lofty mountains inhabited by the 
Poitoo Kookies and by wild and unexplored tracts of territory subject to Tripurah. 
This densely wooded and mountainous region appears to commence at a distance of 
between 40 and 50 miles from the southern bank of the Soormah.” 


The southern extremity of the Suddashur Hills was the south-east corner of Cachar. 
It would appear from this that the narrow hilly tract running down between Hill 
‘Tipperah and Manipur, and represented in our most recent maps as part of Cachar, was 
in Vemberton’s time considered to be part of Lill Tipperah. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LUSHAI OR KOOKIE TRIBES. 


From a very early period the plains of Cachar were subject to 
inroads from the southern Hill tribes 
known as Kookies or Lushais. Of 
late years it has been discovered 
that these are more or less intimately related to the Howlongs and 
Syloos whom we encounter on the frontier of Chitagong. But it will 
be most convenient to leave the latter for separate treatment and to 
bring together here all that is known of the Lushais viewed from a 
Cachar standpoint. In a report on the district by Colonel Lister in 
1853, the following account is given of these tribes :— 


Description of the Lushais as known 
in 1853, 


I have the honor to state first, with reference to the southern portion of the district, 
that for many years back, and long before we obtained possession of the province, the 
inhabitants of the plains to the south were in constant alarm and dread of the tribes of 
Kookies who resided both within our boundaries and without to the south and south-east, 
in the independent Tipperah Hills and in the Manipur territories. They used to come 
down and attack the villages in the plains, massacre the inhabitauts, take their heads, loot 
and burn their houses. These aggressions used principally to be made after the death of 
one of the Kookie Rajahs, when the having human heads to bury with him is in the idea 
of the Kookie a matter of great consideration. 


The principal tribes then known were the Cheeloo, Rankul, Tangune, Chansen, 
Tadoé or Tewtangs and the Poitoo Kookies, and in consequence of the aggressions made 
by some of them at different times, some of the inhabitants towards the south deserted 
their villages, left their lands and homes, and settled in some of the more northern 
pergunnahs of the district, and the lands which they deserted have not in some places up 
to the present time been resumed, they being now jungle. 


It would appear that the tribes to the south have been gradually driving one another 
in a northerly direction ; for, first, some Nagas that were located in the Boobun Hills and 
in southern Cachar were obliged by the Tangune Kookies to flitand to take up their 
abode in the hills north of the Borak, when the Tangunes took possession of their ground, 
and they having in their turn been driven up by the Chansen and Tadoé tribes, the Tan- 
gunes were also afterwards obliged to vacate and to move on into the northern hills, and 
after them the Chansens were obliged to do so likewise; and the Tadods, who had been 
driven up by the Luchyes, a very powerful tribe, first settled about seven years since 
within eight and ten miles south of this station, and became Company’s ryots, and made 
themselves useful by cutting timber, bamboos, cane, &., which they used to bring to 
market, but after having been located there for some four years, the Luchye Kookies in 
November 1849 attacked them, burnt three of their villages, killed several of the 
inhabitants, and took away several of them into slavery, and then the whole of the 
Tadoé tribe flitted, left the south and settled down in the northern hills. 


About the same time that the Luchye Kookies attacked the villages in Cachar, they 
committed other atrocities in Sylhet and in Manipur. It was the first that had ever 
been heard here of the Luchyes, and from the inquiries I made, it appeared that they 
were a very powerful, warlike, set of people, consisting of Luchyes, Chillings, and 
Gattaes, and who were said to be also well armed and independent, and residing from eight 
to ten days’ journey south of this. And to the south of them again there are the Poe 
Kookies, who are said to be still more powerful than the Luchyes, and who it is paid exact 
a kind of tribute from them. 
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The Poitoo Kookies who are located towards the south-west used also to be very 
troublesome, and made many descents in the southern portion of Pergunnah Hylakandy, 
and they too drove the inhabitants away from thence, and caused lands that were under 
cultivation to run to jungle. 


After the British Government obtained possession of the district, in order to protect 
the natives to the south, there were two small out-posts established, one at Cazeedur, in 
Pergunnah Bundraj, and the other to the south of Hylakandy, with a detachment of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry at each, posted in a guard, surrounded by a stockade, but these out- 
posts used to be occasionally withdrawn and again replaced when necessary. 


About the years 1834 and 1835 a Manipuri Prince, “ 'Tribowanjee,’’ who was unset 
tled and inclined to be troublesome, gota considerable grant of land at Jafferbund, in 
south Hylakandy, and tagavie advances were with the sanction of Government made to 
him to the extent of Rupees 2,636, with a view to cansing him to settle down, and he 
undertook with his Manipuri ryots to keep the Poitoo Kookies in check, and for which 
purpose twelve muskets were made over to him, and he on one or two occasions attacked 
the Kookies in their own villages, and during his time no attacks were made on that part 
of the district ; but in 1841 he and his brother, Ram Sing, made arrangements with some 
of their countrymen and attacked the Rajah of Manipur, and in his endeavour to obtain 
possession of the guddee of that country he lost his life, and so did also his brother. 


In order that he should be remunerated for the protection he afforded the people, he 
was permitted to levy a toll on all timber, bamboos, &c., coming down the Dullesur River, 
and his estate having after his death fallen into the hands of two of his other brothers, 
they continue still to levy a toll, as they say, from those only who agree beforehand to 
pay them, for giving them protection during the period they are cutting the timber in 
the hills. 

This was what Colonel Lister knew about them at the date 
of his report. ‘I'he earlier records contain more detailed information 


of their raids upon Cachar. 


I have already in the preceding chapter noticed a massacre of 
British subjects belonging to Sylhet by Kookies, which took place in 
1826. The next raid of consequence was also on the Sylhet frontier 
and occurred in 1844. 


Laroo, whose name was mentioned in connection sages a 

i of 1826, appears to have been a 
pee aa chief of aie importance among 
the Poitoos. In the beginning of 1444 orend of 1843 he died, leaving 
his son Lal Chokla to lead his tribe.(1) Now no Kookie Chief could 
go on his last long journey unaccompanied by attendants to do 
his bidding in the unseen world. The affection of his clansmen was 
not, however, put to too great a strain. They had not themselves to go 
away before their time, so long as they could supply Bengali slaves, 
whose heads piled round the corpse of the Chief were earnest that their 
ghosts were keeping company with his. But slaves were scarce in the 
hills since the British Government had discouraged this trade; so Lal 
Chokla and his cousin, Botai (not the Buntye of 1426), hung their great 
relative’s body in the smoke, and set forth on the war path to slay the 





(‘) Judicial Proceedings, 11th May 1854, Nos. 81 to 83. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th May 1844, Nos. 103 to 109. 
Judicial Proceedings, 29th July 1844, Nos. 46 to 49. 
Judicial Proceedings, 3rd September 1844, Nos. 42 to 465. 
Judiciat Proceedings. 16th October 1841, Nos. 46 & 47. 
Judicial Proceedings, 13th November 1844, No. 88. 
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prescribed number of victims. Spies sent before marked out as the doomed 
village, the Manipuri colony of Kochabari, in Pertabgur. On the night 
of the 16th April, 200 savages surrounded it, and amid the horrors of 
darkness the bloody work went on, till twenty heads were secured 
and six live captives taken. One eye-witness escaped by clinging to 
the thatch of the inner roof, while the ghastly struggle went: on below 
him. Once the ropes gave way and he fell, but, favoured by the dark- 
ness, regained his place and there remained till all was still. The Magis- 
trate was informed of the tragedy,’ and the Tipperah Rajah was 
called in toaid, with the usual result. ‘Hehad no authority over the 
tribe in question.’ But a grave suspicion arose not only that this excuse 
was false, but that the Kookies had been actually directed to the Manipuri 
village by the emissaries of the Rajah who had a dispute with the colo- 
nists about the land on which it stood. Further remonstrance induced 
him to despatch a Darogah and ten burkundazes to arrest the murderers,— 
a proceeding in itself a farce. Panic spread along the frontier. The 
cultivators deserted the neighbouring Government estates, and troops 
and police had to go down in numbers to restore confidence. 


At this time the Magistrate of Sylhet bethought himself of apply- 
ing to Mr. J. P. Wise, who managed the Rajah’s affairs on the plains. 
This gentleman took up the matter warmly and brought all his 
influence to bear on his employer. It was discovered that some 
connection did exist between Hill Tipperah and these Kookies, 
for Lal Chokla had, it appeared, applied to the Rajah to protect 
him against any measures of retaliation on our part. At last it was 
ordered that if the Tipperah Chief could not secure by force or nego- 
ciation the surrender of the offenders before the lst of December, 
British troops should enter the hills, and with the co-operation of the hill 
police—if such there were—inflict summary punishment on Lal Chokla 
and his tribe. The effect of this decision was curious. Before the 
date fixed, the Rajah sent in four Kookie prisoners and twenty-seven 
witnesses, with depositions taken in Hill Tipperah, proving the defen- 
dants to have been concerned in the raid. When brought before the 
Magistrate, the witnesses one and all denied any knowledge of the affair. 
Next he sent in ‘Botai,’ declaring at the same time his own conviction 
of hisinnocence. All this and the Rajah’s earnest entreaties did not avail 
to stay the departure of our troops. 
Captain Blackwood led a_ party 
of the Sylhet Infantry into the hills on the day fixed. But little assis- 
tance was received from the Rajah. He himself professed to be anxious 
to help, but his people did nothing,—a fair index to the real wishes of 
their master. Mr. Wise’s Assistant, Mr. Watt, ignored court intrigue 
and gave substantial help, and a valuable auxiliary turned up in the 
person of Lallmee Sing, himself a Kookie Chief and cousin of Lal 
Chokla. Lal Chokla’s village was surrounded, his supplies cut off, and 
on the 4th December he surrendered himself into Captain Blackwood’s 
hands. The fact of the raid he admitted freely, but declared that he 
attacked the Manipuris, not knowing they were Company’s ryots, and 


Blackwood’s Expedition. 
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to avenge injuries done to his father Laroo by two Manipuri adven- 
turers, Ramsing and Tribonjit, who, in 1841, tried to penetrate into the 
Manipur valley through these hills with a view to attack the reigning 
Chief. The story was a doubtful one. The Kookies knew well that 
Kochabari was under British protection. Lal Chokla was tried and 
transported. Botai, against whom there was no proof, was released, and 
for some years the frontier was undistributed.* 


It seems to have been acommon practice of the tribes on this 
frontier to make the villages of any emigrants from their midst into 
British territory a special object of attack. In June 1844 the Thadoe 

Kookies living under Manipur at- 

Raids on Kookie villages in Cachar. tacked a Kookie village in Cachar, 

and carried off eight heads. The 

people murdered were emigrants from the attacking tribe. The Rajah 

of Manipur professed to have these tribes under control, and he 

was appealed to in this case, but with what success does not 
appear. 


In 1847 Colonel McCulloch, Political Agent in Manipur, drew 
attention to the increasing power of 
the Lushais, whose conflicts with 
the Changsels and other Kookies living under Manipur had attracted 
his attention. He speaks of raids in which two and three hundred 
persons were captured or killed. He also notices the presence among 
them of persons dressed like ‘‘ Burmese,’ armed with muskets, and said 
no other tribe could stand before them. No military posts could, he 
thought, protect Manipur from their attacks, and therefore, as they 
were understood to belong to Hill Tipperah, he urged that they should 
be restrained from thence. The Rajah of Tipperah was asked what he 
knew of them. He replied that he had heard of them, but knew 
nothing more about them, as they were not his subjects. 


In June 1847, the Magistrate of Sylhet reported(') a series of 
massacres by Kookies in what was 
alleged to be British territory. 
Upwards of 150 persons had been killed, and the case wore a most 


Reports from Manipur, 1847. 


Massacres of 1847. 





* In the papers we find the following account of the connection of the chiefs in 
this quarter inter se: ““Sheeb Boot, a chief subordinate to Tipperah, declared himself 
independent and took away 25,000 householders. He was succeeded by his son Chung 
Polun and his grandson Lal Koleem. The latter had two sons. One Kojasir, the father 
of Botai, to whom Lal Koleem gave 4,000 households as dependents ; the other, Lal Pooee 
May, who took the rest of the 25,000 houses. Lal Pooee May had three sons—Lindoo, 
father of Lal Holun ; Laroo, father of Lal Chokla ; and Bontai, father of Lallmee Sing.’ 
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serious aspect. The Rajah of Tipperah, however, declared that the 
outrage had taken place in his jurisdiction, and_ protested against any 
interference on the part of the Magistrate. The Sylhet authorities 
persisted that the spot was within the district boundary as laid down by 
Captain Fisher, and a detachment of troops was sent out to protect the 
neighbourhood. The persons murdered were themselves Kookies, and 
there was no doubt that they held a lease of land from the Sylhet 
Collector; but the Rajah alleged that the pottah had been procured by 
the relatives of Lal Chokla to injure him and Lallmee Sing for having 
assisted in the capture of the first-named Chief, and that the lands were 
really far within the Tipperah Hills. The so-called massacre was the 
result of a fight between Lallmee Sing and Dokunipor, a son of Lal Chokla. 
Tt will give some idea of the confusion prevailing as tothe boundary in 
this quarter when it is stated that four local investigations—one by the 
Magistrate of the district—made out the scene of the slaughter to be 
within British territory. But when matters became more serious, 
the troops having been attacked by large bodies of Kookies, 
aided, it was said, by Tipperahs, and Colonel Lister was ordered to 
the spot with reinforcements and a professional surveyor, it was 
discovered that Fisher’s boundary line lay far north of the place. 
The troops were withdrawn and nothing was said of the attack on 
them. 


In November 1849, the Magistrate of Sylhet reported a further 
series of Kookie outrages on the 
Simla River,and within British terri- 
tory. Wood-cutters returning from the hills had been attacked, a 
village of Halams, a class of Tipperahs living within our border, had 
been cut up, and another village plundered. The assailants were said 
to be of the tribe of the Khojawul Chief, and as usual subject to 
Tipperah. Almost at the same time reports were received from Cachar 
that Lushai Kookies, subjects of Lalingboong Rajah, had attacked a 
settled Kookie village ten miles south of Silchar, belonging to one 
Seyahpow. Here they killed twenty-nine persons and took forty-two 
captives. After this they attacked the villages of Leelong Rajah and 
Augum, Kookie settlements in the vicinity of the station, burnt them 
and went their way. 


Raids of 1849, 


The Government resolved on this occasion to take active measures. 
The Rajah of Tipperah was called 
upon to deliver up the guilty Chiefs 
and their followers, and to restore the captives. He was informed that, 
if he was unable to comply with this demand, Government would march 
a force into his territory, as it was impossible to allow such bloody and 
wanton outrages to pass unpunished. 


Punitory measures. 


The management of the whole business was placed in the hands of 
Colonel Lister, Commandant of the Sylhet Infantry and Agent for the 
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Khasi Hills.(1) He was instructed, as regards the Sylhet outrage, not 
to be deterred by any claims the Rajah might make to the site of the 
massacre. If it was de facto in our possession 4nd rent paid us for it, 
he was to proceed to ascertain the guilty tribes and punish them if 
possible. Inquiry showed that the scene of the Sylhet outrage was 
far within our territories, and it was alleged in Cachar that the raids, 
both in Cachar and Sylhet, were the work of Lushais. Lalingboong, 
it was reported, had sent out his two sons, Barmoolal and Lalpor—the 
one east, the other west—to plunder and slaughter. 


Meantime the Magistrate of Sylhet had not been idle. Friendly 
Kookie scouts were employed to follow up the trail left by the raiders 
on that district, and the result of their reports was stated to be that 
the attacking party belonged to the Khojawal or Kachak tribe, living 
two days’ march south-east of Chutterchoora. It was supposed to be 
established by cross-examination that this was only another branch of 
the Lushais, who were, it was said, ruled over by three Rajahs, Laling- 
bhoom, Khojawal, and Sookpilal. The scouts offered to conduct an 
expedition to the villages of the tribe, and were forwarded to Colonel 
Lister to be made use of as occasion served. The information thus given, 
as to the mutual relations of the tribes, we know to have been incorrect ; 
and it is only mentioned to show how impossible itis to place full reliance 
on any statements made on such subjects on this frontier. 


On the 13th January 1550, while the expedition was actually 
preparing to start from Cachar, a further raid was committed in Sylhet, 
in ‘hannah Latoo, at one of the points in the boundary disputed by the 
Rajah of Tipperah. It was at first set down to the same tribe who 
committed the former massacre. But later reports implicated subjects 
of Hill Tipperah. The enquiry was not, however, followed up. 


Colonel Lister’s force marched from Silchar on the 4th January 
1850, and on the 14th arrived ata 
village belonging to a chief called 
Mullah, consisting of from 800 to 1,000 houses full of grain, cotton, 
and other stores. This they carried by surprise. On the 16th they 
burnt the village and retired for reasons shewn in the following 
extract from Colonel Lister’s Report, which also sets forth his recom- 
mendations for future action :— 


- Lister’s Expedition, 1850. 


The Lushais are a very powerful tribe under the Government of six sirdars, of 
whom one is the acknowledged chief. They all have their separate cantonments with a 
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number of dependent villages attached. In these cantonments the fighting men reside ; 
in the dependent villages are located their ryots, who are merely used as coolies, and 
for tilling the soil. They consist, in many instances, of the captives they have 
brought away in their different expeditions, a great part of them probably taken as 
mere children and gradually reconciled to their captivity. 


The fighting part of the Lushai population are composed, first, of Lushais, who 
appear to be a cross between the Kookies and Burmese ; secondly, of a certain number 
of true Burmese, entertained for the purposes of warfare ; and, thirdly, of refugees and 
outlaws from Munipore and our own frontier. 


The chief who is now at the head of these tribes, by name Barmooeelin, is said to 
have 300 Burmese in his service. His head-quarters, which lay to the south-west of 
Mullah’s village, I could see plainly with a telescope. It appeared to be a cantonment 
laid out with the utmost regularity, and containing, I should say, not less than three 
thousand houses. The whole of the sirdars are said to be able to raise from five to seven 
thousand fighting men, and from what I saw, and the information I have received, I do 
not consider this beyond the mark. The Burmese portion of the force are armed with 
muskets and dows, the remainder with spears and dows. 


Ihave before remarked that the Lushai are a cross between the Kookies and 
Burmese, and this opinion is strengthened by the belief universally prevalent, that a part 
of the Burmese army which occupied Telyne and its neighbourhood in 1824 never re- 
turned to Ava, but settled in the jungles to the south of Cachar. Almost all the other 
Kookie tribes are migratory in their habits, changing their residence every two or three 
years ; but from the substantial way in which the Lushai villages are built, I am con- 
vinced that they are a stationary tribe, and this stamps them as different from the other 
Kookies, who one and all entertain a great dread of them. 


His Honor will probably remark on the facility with which I gained possession of 
a large village in the face of this powerful people. But to explain this I have only to 
state that with very few exceptions the whole fighting population of this village were 
absent on one of their marauding excursions, added to which they were taken completely 
by surprise, as the path by which I approached the cantonments they believed to be 
known only to themselves ; and as all their look-outs were posted on the main road, they 
were in utter ignorance of my movements, 


On reaching the village, however, and discovering the description of country I had 
got into, the distance from any supports, and the difficulties of the road, I considered 
that I should be compromising the safety of my detachment by remaining a longer time 
than would suftice to give the men necessary rest. 


The nature of the country is such, that a few stockades thrown up at certain 
points would serve to cut off all communication, and these, expert as the Kookies 
are with the use of the dow, would have been the work of a very few hours. 
I heard from my _ spies that Barmooeelin’s village was full of men, and_ they 
could have intercepted me at any point along the road. Indeed, although I was 
only one night in Mullah’s village, yet in that interval they had commenced 
stockading the direct road, with a view to cutting me off, though, probably not 
anticipating my so speedy return, the works were not complete, and no attempt 
was made to defend them. No doubt a short delay on my part would have enabled them 
to raise the whole country to intercept my line of march. Even as it is, I have some 
reason for thinking that they expected me to return by the path I had taken in going, 
and had I chosen that route, I should probably have met with some opposition, It is 
not their muskets or other offensive weapons that are to be dreaded, but their expertness 
in the use of the dow, and the facilities which their jungles afford, both in materials 
and position, for throwing obstacles in the way of sn advance or retreat. 


There can be no doubt that Mullah was the chief whose people committed the 
outrage on the Roopa Cherra in November last, and to confirm this, an abkaree 
perwannah was found in his house, bearing the name of a man belonging to the 
Tripoorah village, which was plundered on that occasion, and dated 1849. Lalpoo, 
the chief who conducted the expedition into Cachar, had died a few days before I reached 
the Lushai country. 


One gratifying circumstance attending the expedition I have now to record, which 
is, that during the confusion caused by the destruction of his cantonment, 429 captives 
made their escape from the villages dependent on Mullah, and succeeded in finding 
their way into Cachar. This, and the loss consequent on the destruction of all his 
property, will probably cripple him for some time, but he is only one of the petty 
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chiefs, and I cannot but feel assured that my expedition will have had little real effect 
on the tribe at large, further than shewing them that it is possible for us to penetrate 
their jungles. 


I am of opinion that to put down these people effectually would employ a well 
appointed force of not less than three thousand men. From 500 to 1,000 of these 
would be required for keeping open the road from Cachar and protecting the various 
depéts (since there are several bye-paths leading on to the main road easily passable 
for the Kookies), and the remainder for carrying on operations in the country. A 
portion of this force ought to consist of Europeans, as a great deal of stockade work 
might be expected from the great abundance of materials, and the ease and rapidity 
with which these people run up stockades, to which may be added the well known 
character of the Burmese for this kind of warfare. 


From the nature of the country (all the ranges of hills running north and south), 
I feel convinced that an attack from any other quarter, except Cachar, would be attended 
with the greatest difficulty, and, indeed, isin my opinion impracticable. Towards the 
Chittagong side the ranges rise higher and higher, and both from that direction and 
from Sylhet or Comillah numerous ranges of hills, as well as difficult swamps and 
unfordable rivers, would have to be crossed ; whereas from Cachar a chain of hills runs 
down unbroken into the enemy’s country, and along this a good practicable road might 
be constructed by a couple of companies of Pioneers aided by bildars and Kookies to 
cut the jungle. The road might be commenced on the 1st November, and it could be 
completed in a month. Depéts for provisions would have to be formed along the road. 
All supplies must come from Cachar, and very extensive Commissariat arrangements 
would of course be necessary, 


It will be for his Honor to decide whether such considerable operations should 
be entered upon. Icean only state my views that, unless something decisive is done, 
the whole of Cachar south of the Barak, and probably a great extent of country south 
of Sylhet, will become a desert. The Lushais have been getting bolder, and extending 
their ravages further every year, and I feel conyinced that they are the authors of all 
the massacres committed on the frontier from year to year. 


Even allowing that small detachments could penetrate into their country from 
time to time, and destroy one or two of their villages, this would be at very considerable 
risk, and would only have the effect of inciting them to fresh outrages from a spirit of 
revenge. Unless their independence as a powerful tribe is quite broken, the frontier 
will never be free from their attacks, ; 


That they acknowledge no allegiance to the Tipperah Rajah is certain: but whether 
as is reported, he or his ministers have any means of communicating with them, I cannot 
say. Certainly he must be powerless to prevent their ravages. Should he, however, 
have any means at his disposal, I think that he as well as the Rajah of Munipore should 
be invited to co-operate in whatever measures may be taken for effectual putting down 
of these miscreants, 


Asa temporary measure, I venture to suggest the arming with muskets of a few 
hundred Kookies (could they be got to serve) under a young, active, and enterprizing 
European oflicer. These I would have taught to fire with accuracy; nothing more: 
and I would post them in steckades along the frontier, at the most frequented passes 
into Sylhet and Cachar. Many of the Kookies who accompanied me expressed their 
willingness to take service, and said that armed with muskets they would have no 
dread of the Lushais, 


I would further suggest that all condemned muskets belonging to the Sylhet 
Light Infantry should be handed over to the Superintendent of Cachar for distribution 
among the frontier villages, and I would recommend that that officer be authorized to 
indent for ammunition, to be served out at his discretion. 

The Government(!) upon this, while admitting the force of 
Colonel Lister’s suggestions, depre- 
cated any extended military measures 
unless further outrage rendered this necessary. It suggested an 


Orders of Government on Lister’s Report. 
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attempt to open up negociations with Barmooeelin, who must, it was 
thought, be impressed with the fact that his country was no longer 
inaccessible, and would, it was hoped, be ready to enter into friendly 
relations. The affairs of the Cachar and Sylhet frontier were placed 
under Colonel Lister, and his plan of raising a Kookie levy was 
favourably received. The opening of a road from Silchar was also con- 
sidered advisable. At the very outset, however, the Superintendent 
of Cachar recorded his opinion that the Lushais would only be em- 
boldened by the partial result of the expedition. He tried to get Kookies 
of other tribes to settle in the south of the district, promising to arm and 
support them to be a shield to the cultivated part of the country from the 
Lushais. The Western Kookies, however, were far too careful of them- 
selves to consent to this. The captives released from the Lushais were 
all of them Tadoe Kookies, and their stories did not give confidence to 
their clansmen settled under our protection. They had, it appeared, 
been forced by Lalingboong, now dead, to settle among the Lushais, 
and never had an opportunity of breaking their involuntary connection 
till Colonel Lister came. The jungles south of Cachar had formerly 
been joomed by Tadoes, most of whom had been driven into our 
territory by dread of the Lushais, and others carried south and com- 
pelled to cultivate for that tribe. After Colonel Lister left Mullah, 
the Lushais butchered twenty of the chief men among the Tadoes 
then living with them, in revenge for the loss caused by the exodus 
of the captives already described. Some, however, escaped, and 
among them a chief named Manji-how. Meantime steps were being 
taken for raising a levy of 200 men, but it was determined that only 
half that number should be Kookies, the rest being Cacharies and 
other more trustworthy races. 


In October 1850 the Lushais(') made overtures of peace, anda muntri 
or agent of Sookpilal’s and messengers from four other chiefs, Barmooeelin, 
Boottai, Langroo, and Lalpoo, came into Silchar. After some talk with 
the Superintendent they agreed to fetch their chiefs. They said they 
wished to become our ryots and pay 
tribute to get protection from the 
Pois, a tribe to the south, whose advance they dreaded, to whom they 
paid tribute, and through whom they got arms, and who were supposed 
to live in the province shown in old maps as Yo Pye, east of Arracan. 
Colonel Lister, in anticipation of the arrival of the chiefs, proposed 
to ask for hostages, young Chiefs who might be sent to school ; to lay 
down a boundary which the Lushais should respect; to bind them 
over to give up offenders, but to reject all overtures to become our 
subjects. The Government did not approve of anything of the nature 
of a treaty or of asking for hostages. The Lushais were to be told 


Negociations in 1850-51. 
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they would be unmolested, but they must respect our border, and would 
be invited to friendly relations with us. In December the Superintend- 
ent reported the arrival of Sookpilal with a few followers. The other 
Chiefs had not come in. They admitted the enmity subsisting between 
them and our Kookies, but said they wished to be friends with us. The 
following account was given by Colonel Lister of Sookpilal’s statements 
and of the negociations with him : 


He states that the Lushye territory extends seven days’ march to the south of his 
village, and that there are in all ten rajas, of whom he is the acknowledged chief. If 
this be true, the chieftainship must be an hereditary dignity, and not depending simply 
on the power of the individual exercising it, as he acknowledges that both Boottai (the 


chief of the most southern village) and Barmooeelin can bring more fighting men into 
the field than himself. 


All the rivers running into the Barak from the south take their rise far in the 
Lushai country, and are, with exceptions, navigable for small boats to a considerable 
distance. The Dullasuree, for instance, to within one march of Sookpilal’s village, 
Strange to say, they know nothing of any rivers running towards the south. 


Their fighting population is almost entirely composed of men whom they call 
Chillings, belonging to the country to the south end of their position, distant about seven 
days’ march from their most southern village, and extending, as they report, to the frontier 
of Burmah. The people of this country, which they call Poee, are described as a powerful 
tribe, to whom they pay a yearly tribute and acknowledge a sort of allegiance. Two of 
these Chillings accompanied the raja ; they were stout, well-made men, strongly resem- 
bling the Burmese and very unlike the Kookies. They were armed with good service- 
able flint muskets, apparently of American manufacture, with the name of G. Alton on 
the locks. ‘he Bengallee interpreter, Gobind Ram, states that there was one of these 
muskets in each house in the raja’s village. They procure them from the Poee people, 
giving them in exchange slaves, at the rate (as the Lushais themselves stated) of two 
muskets for a slave 44 feet high. Alltheir dealings in trade appear to be carried on 
with this people, with whom, however, they are not always on friendly terms. 


Paragraph 7 of your letter No. 244 of the 21st of February last was fully explained 
to the raja, and he promised on the part of himself and the other rajas that no overt 
acts of any description against the Company’s subjects should for the future be attempt- 
ed; but said that previous to our attack of last year they were in ignorance that any 
Kookies were under the protection of our Government. The raja, in token of submission, 
presented an elephant’s tusk, in return for which some coarse woollen cloths were given 
him. He states that the other rajas were afraid to come in, being apprehensive of 
meeting the fate of Lal Chokla, who, having given himself up in 1844, was subsequently 
transported, 


The raja promiscs that on his return to his village he will cause search to be made 
for any of our subjects who may still be in captivity in his country, and that if any such 
are found, they shall be sent back into the British territory. 


__ The raja took his departure on the morning of the 18th, apparently well satisfled 
with the reception he had met with, and earnest in his promises of future good behaviour, 
in which he is, no doubt for the present at least, sincere. 

In 1855 the question of disbanding the Kookie levy was raised, 
but the local authorities strongly urged its retention, as it was of real 
service in checking and procuring information in regard to both the 
Lushais and Nagas. 


In 1855 Sookpilal sent in to claim assistance from the Superin- 
tendent against some neighbouring 


Chiefs who had attacked him.(*) 
He grounded hisclaim on his being a tributary to Government by having 


Kookie embassies between 1855 and 1861. 
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sent elephant’s teeth as presents to Cachar. His muntri or representative 
urged indeed that Sookpilal had twice visited the Superintendent and had 
on two other occasions sent embassies with presents. He was told 
Government could not interfere in the internal quarrels of tribes living 
“beyond British territory.” The Chief of Mullah also about this 
time sent in a deputation, and, at the request of the Superintendent, and 
to prove his sincerity, released the son of a Tadoé Kookie Chief he had 
taken prisoner in 1849. He begged the Superintendent to procure the 
release of an uncle of Barmooeelin who was a prisoner in Manipur. 
The Lushais had, it appeared, been making constant inroads on the 
Manipuri Nagas, and negociations were on foot for an exchange of 
prisoners. These the local officers expressed themselves willing to 
advance. Again in 1861 Vonpilal, Chief of Mullah, sent an embassy 
to Cachar asking help against Lalpitary, a Chief to the West, and 
against the Pois who were pressing on him from the South. Assistance 
was of course declined. 


Sylhet and Cachar seem to have been tolerably free from disturbance 
up to the beginning of 1862. In 
January of that year a series of 
three outrages by Kookies was reported from Sylhet.(1) The first 
reports received were by no means very precise, and as usual some 
said the Tipperah Rajah’s people were concerned, while the Rajah 
alleged that they were his villages that had suffered. The facts, as 
ascertained by careful local enquiry, appeared to be these. Three 
villages (1) Ramdulal’s Bari, (2) Rammohun’s_ Bari, and (3) 
Chundraipara in the jurisdiction of Thannah Rajnugger, Sylhet, were, 
on the 22nd January, plundered and burnt, and a large number of 
the inhabitants massacred or carried off. These villages lie close 
together, about eight miles from Adumpore: and this has come to 
be known as the Adumpore massacre. About the same time a village 
called Lungaibaree had been destroyed, and an attack made on a 
party of men about half a mile east of Kolingat. The Chundraipara 
group was shown to be in British territory, the other two localities 
in Hill Tipperah. <A suspicious circumstance in connection with the 
affair was, that the people of Chundraipara were emigrants from Hill 
Tipperah who had settled on the estate of a zemindar with whom 
the Tipperah Rajah had a standing feud. On the other hand, the 
Rajah’s own villages had suffered, but he had made no enquiry in the 
case. The evidence taken on the spot went to show that the Kookies 
who committed the raids were dependents of Murchoilo (or Murchoi 
Looee), a son of that Lal Chokla whom we made prisoner in 1844. 
It was stated that Murchoilo was an actual subject of the Rajah 
of Tipperah and on good terms with him. Government ordered (in 
November 1862) a strong post of armed Police to be established 


Raids of 1862. 


(‘) Judicial Proceedings, April 1862, Nos. 432 to 435. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1862, Nos. 5 to 7. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1862, Nos. 202 to 206. 
Judicial Proceedings, January 1863, Nos 172 & 173, 
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somewhere on the Sylhet Frontier,* and at the same time warned the 
Tipperah Rajah that these outrages on villages situated in the 
neighbourhood of his territory could not be any longer tolerated; that 
Government looked to him at once to organise such a Police in those 
places as would prevent the occurrence in future of similar aggressions, 
and that, in the event of his not reporting without delay the comple- 
tion of satisfactory arrangements for that purpose, he would be himself 
held personally responsible for the acts of the people of his estates, 
who appeared to take advantage of the consideration with which he 
was treated by Government to commit outrages such as those com- 


plained of. 


The Commissioner of Dacca was, however, strongly of opinion 
that the real raiders were Lushais, not subject to the Rajah at all, and 
for some time nothing more was done. 


In April 1863 four women who had been carried away from Chun- 
draipara made their escape to Cachar and were forwarded to Sylhet. 
From their statements(!) it appeared that the raid had been led by four 
Chiefs, (1) Mischoey Lall (= Maurchoilo), (2) Lookpilall (= 
Sookpilal), (3) Rungbhoom, and (4) Lal Hoolien. The first was, as before 
shown, the son of Lal Chokla, and undoubtedly to some extent under 
the Tipperah Rajah; the second was said to live on the banks of the 
Dullessury among the Seedashun Hills, some days’ journey south of 
Cachar, and to be virtually independent; the other two were related 
in some way to Murchoilo. 


A new Rajah had at this time been installed in Tipperah, and he 
was called upon to give all the information and assistance he could 
with a view to recovering the captives, of whom there were said to be 
many in the villages of the abovenamed Chiefs.(?) The Sylhet Autho- 
rities urged the sending of an expedition against them in the cold 
weather of 1863, but Government did not at once consent to this for 
the following reasons: It was incidentally mentioned, in a survey 
report of Cachar, that Sookpilal had ever since 1449 maintained 
friendly communications with the Cachar Authorities, sending in fre- 
quent deputations with presents, &c. ‘This being the case, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, before attempting force, directed the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar to endeavour to induce Sookpilal to give up 
the captives in his possession, and to undertake the protection of the 
Frontier by restraining his own people from committing raids, and by 
refusing countenance and encouragement to other chiefs in any like 
attempt. An annual money payment for this service was to be offered 
to him and the other Chiefs on the Sonai and Tipai, and return annual 


* Fifty men of the Kamroop Regiment were actually sent to Adumpore. 





(") Judicial Proceedings, April 1863, Nos. 374 to 379. 

(?) Judicial Proceedings, November 1864, Nos. 4 to 8. 
Judicial Proceedings, December 1864, Nos. 98 & 99. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1864, Nos. 167 to 169. 
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presents were to be taken from them as acknowledgment of allegiance. 
It was feared thata hostile expedition might bring down the Kookies 
on the tea gardens which were now spreading fast into the Hills. 


Captain Stewart, the Deputy Commissioner, upon this opened 
communication with Sookpilal tak- 
ing advantage of the scarcity then 
prevailing in the Hills to conciliate him by a present of rice. In 
October 1864 Sookpilal sent a Muntri and his half brother to meet 
Captain Stewart. After some fencing the Muntri admitted the facts 
of the Adumpore massacre, but said some of the captives had been 
sold to the Pois in the south. Captain Stewart said, if Sookpilal 
would come and meet him and bring the captives, and swear friendship, 
he should receive Rs 50 a month, subject only to an annual nuzzur 
to Government. The Muntri promised that Sookpilal would send _ his 
heir, Lalongoor, to Cachar, as he was too ill to move himself, and 
agreed to all the other conditions. He did not recognise the other 
Rajah concerned in the raid as Murchoilo but called him Gnoor- shai-lon 
(clearly the same name). Gnoor-shai-lon had married Sookpilal’s sister, 
and on the occasion of the marriage the Adumpore raid was made. 
“‘They did not know the village belonged to the Sirkar, and wanted 
to make up the price of the bride.” Sookpilal and Gnoor-shai-lon had 
since quarrelled. 

At this time the Rajah of Tipperah, whose succession was threat- 
ened in the Courts, in order to create a favourable impression, volun- 
teered to try and arrest Gnoor-shai-lon, and also said he would make 
an effort to seize Sookpilal who was, however, not so easily to be got 
at.(1) These offers were rejected, as the negociations with Sookpilal 
promised fairly, and any attack upon Gnoor-shai-lon apart from him 
would excite his suspicions. 

Soon after his communications with Sookpilal, Captain Stewart 

sae ; ; received a deputation from Vonpi- 
PCE SO ONE UE MOREL Es ial, Chisf ok Mullah, and: sede 
similar arrangements with him.(?) Vonpilal’s messengers expressed 
great dread of the advance of tea gardens up the Sonai, which Captain 
Stewart endeavoured to allay by showing how advantageous to the Hill 
Tribes the vicinity of a garden would prove. On this being reported 
to Government, Captain Stewart was asked to explain how the country 
of the Lushais could be considered open to British enterprise in the 
way indicated. He replied—“‘ The Lushais have always been looked 
upon as an independent people, but it is not certain that they occupy 
independent territory. The southern boundary of Cachar is indefinite, 
and may be pushed as far as it is thought proper. The natural 
boundary is the water-pent of the hills between this and the sea, and 
this the Chutta Choora, a peak which is sometimes talked of as the 


Negociations with Sookpilal, 1864. 





(') Judicial Proceedings, December 1864, Nos. 98 & 99. 


(7) Judicial Proceedings, March 1865, Nos. 79 to 81. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1865, Nos, 4 to 6. 
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boundary, is supposed to be. If this be the case, all the Lushais, that 
we have any communication with, are within the district, as they all 
drink from waters that flow into the Barak.” This theory amounted 
practically to claiming as district territory the whole of the Lushai 
country up to the Chittagong water-pent, and has never received 
any recognition from Government. 


In December 1865, the Deputy Commissioner reported (1) that Sook- 
Proposed Expedition, 1865-66. pilal had not sent in the captives, and 
had, in reply to messengers sent by 
Captain Stewart, alleged as his reason, that three of his tribe had been 
murdered a year betore by a Kookie Settlement in Cachar. It was 
doubtful whether this was a fact ora mere subterfuge on the part of 
Sookpilal. It was determined to send an expedition to compel him to 
give up the captives, and Police were got together in Cachar for that 
purpose, but before they set out the rains began and operations were 
postponed. While they were waiting orders a deputation from Vag- 
noilen, a Lushai Chief to the south of Manipur, came in and hada 
friendly interview. 


During the rains of 1866, Captain Stewart was occupied in finding 
out as much as was known about Sookpilal’s position and its accessibility. 
It was supposed that no communication could be opened with him from 
Chittagong, and that the smallest force that it was advisable to send 
from Cachar would be 400 fighting men. In view of these facts, the 
idea of an expedition was given up and negociations re-commenced. 


Before, however, any messengers had left Cachar an embassy 
arrived from Sookpilal himself bringing the annual presents originally 
settled, but no captives.(?) Captain Stewart insisted on these being 
brought in, and sent a messenger back with the Lushai party. After 
much trouble four boys were given up, and it was said that Gnoor-shai- 
lon had prevented Sookpilal from sending the others. He and Sookpilal 
were now friends, and Gnoor-shai-lon kept his brother-in-law supplied 
with muskets through Hill Tipperah. Many of the captives, it was 
also stated, were married to Lushais, and unwilling to leave them. 
The identity of Gnoor-shai-lon and Mischoey Looee appears now to 
have been lost sight of, for the Rajah of Tipperah was applied to for 
information in regard to him, and his denial of all knowledge of him 
was tacitly accepted. 


Here matters rested in 1867, and it was hoped that Sookpilal 
would at any rate remain friendly for the future. 





(‘) Judicial Proceedings, January 1866, Nos. 34 to 36, 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1866, Nos. 25 to 29. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos, 103 to 106. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Noa. 79 to 82. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1866, Nos. 125 & 126. 
Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, Nos. 79 to 83. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1867, Nos. 17 & 18. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, April 1867, Nos, 130 to 134. 
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In November 1868, the Governor General’s Agent at Manipur 
a : reported that the lLushais had 
Serer ey attacked certain Naga villages be- 


longing to that State. This did not appear intimately to affect us, but 
it was really the first symptom of a general outbreak all along the fron- 
tier. ‘Towards the close of December the Magistrate of Sylhet reported 
that a village near Adumpore had been attacked by Kookies, and the 
Commissioner thought this movement might be connected with that 
on the side of Manipur. A few days later further reports came to 
hand, from which it appeared that Sookpilal had attacked villages 
in the Hill Tipperah State, and that a Chief called Rungbhoom fleeing 
from Sookpilal had taken refuge in Sylhet. Almost simultaneously it 
appeared that a large party of Manipuris under Kanhai Sing, a refugee 
prince of Manipur, “had assembled near the east frontier of Cachar to 
make a raid into Manipur, while the Lushais were threatening the 
tea gardens in the south. Kanhai Sing was_ reported to have 
considerable influence over the Kookies on the Tipperah side, as 
was indeed not unlikely, for many villages near Adumpore were 
colonised by Manipuris, and in them Kanhai Sing had raised the 
force with which he made a former raid in 1865. On the 15th January 
the Lushais burnt the tea garden of Loharbund in Cachar, and next 
attacked Monierkhall. After which they were said to be in full mareh 
for Manipur. Kanhat Sing was seen with them, and the local 
officers were strongly of opinion that the attacks upon Sylhet and 
Cachar were intended to draw off our attention, while a vigorous attempt 
was made to enter Manipur. Svokpilal and Vonpilal were supposed 
to be the Chiefs implicated in the Cachar raids. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Cachar lost no time in taking mea- 
; sures for the protection of other 
Speer cane outlying sanibas An expedition 
was organized for the purpose of following up the marauders to their 
villages. Instructions were given to inflict all possible punishment upon 
them in the event of their refusal to submit and surrender all captives 
and refugees. ‘The policy enjoined by Government was that none 
but the actual offenders should be attacked ; that the operations should 
be completely finished before the early rains ; and that on no account 
should anything be done which would involve operations again in 
the next year. It was decided by the Commissioner, Mr. Simson, 
: An 10, concert with Brigadier-General 
Bares eo? Nuthall, that two columns of troops, 
consisting of the 44th and 7th Native Infantry, and a portion of the 
Eurasian “battery of Artillery, should adv: along the course of 
the Dullessury to Sook pila’ s villages, and the other along the Sonai to 





* The Pre seeding velnnies of the Tanwal Government in the File: ial Department 
from January 1869 up to June 1873, and in the Political Department from July 1873 up 
to the separation of Assam, teem monthly with correspondence regarding the * Kookivs” 
and ‘ Lushais”. «As the narrative in the text is a very condensed one, taken from those 
prepared by myself and others for the Adininistration Reports, detailed references to the 


Proceedings are only given for the more important letters. 
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Vonpilal’s villages, while a detachment of the 7th Native Infantry and 
police should make a feint by marching from Sylhet towards Rung- 
bhoom’s friendly villages, and endeavour to effect a junction with the 
Dullessury column. It was also arranged that a body of the Manipur 
Rajah’s forces should act in co-operation, and that the Tipperah Rajah 
should afford aid to the party from Sylhet. Tidings, however, received on 
the 10th February that another raid had been committed by Lushais 


on the Manipur territory at Kala Naga, prevented the despatch of the 
Manipur Contingent. 


The central column, commanded by General Nuthall, advanced 

: along the Dullessury as far as Pukwa 
Failure of central and western columns. Mech aad the Becleaae River, 
when it was detained by heavy and incessant rain for seven days, 
which rendered the route impracticable, and compelled its return 
on the 7th March. The Sylhet Detachment under Mr. Baker, 
accompanied by the Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, reached with some 
difficulty the River Gootur on the 16th March within sight of the 
villages of Sookpilal and his sister Bamwitangiri, situated on opposite 
heights. An advance was made towards them, and was opposed by 
the Lushais, who were, however, easily beaten off ; but in consequence 


of want of supplies, and finding no signs of General Nuthall’s column, 
the party was forced to retire. 


The east column, under Major Stephenson, accompanied by the 
P Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
roceedings of the eastern column. : . : 
sioner, also experienced heavy rain, 
but surmounting all obstacles reached Bazar Ghat, on the Sonai River, 
on the 12th March. Here they were met by messengers with pre- 
sents from the Lushai villages of Vonpilal and his mother Impanoo. 
The death of Vonpilal a few days before was announced, and assur- 
ances were given that his tribe had not been engaged in any of the 
late raids. The attacks on the Sylhet border were ascribed to Sookpilal, 
and those at Nowarbund and Monierkhal to the people of another Chief, 
ealled the Deota Rajah. It was decided, therefore, that no hostile mea- 
sures could be taken against Vonpilal’s villages, and that it was too late 
in the season to advance against the more distant tribes ; but, in order to 
make a more effectual demonstration, it was resolved that the Deputy 
Commissioner, with part of the force, and the battery under Licutenant 
Brough, should go on to the villages, a day’s march distant, and there 
conclude negociations. The nearest village of Moizul was reached in 
spite of certain angry manifestations, and the chief muntries having 
presented themselves and tendered their submission on behalf of 
Imapnoo and the infant son of Vonpilal, promising to use all endeavours 


to procure the restoration of the captives and refugees, the whole party 
returned, 


The expedition having failed in its principal objects, the punish- 
ribes in the 
Proposals for second expedition negatived. ment of the tribes concerned 


: outrages of 1868-89, and the rescue 
of the captives taken, it was suggested by the Lieutenant-Governor 
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to the Government of India that a fresh expedition should be care- 
fully organized and sent into the Lushai country early in the cold 
weather of 1869-70. Sir W. Grey was of opinion(!) that the Lushais 
would never appreciate our friendship until they had been made to feel 
our power. He did not wish to raid upon their villages, but to send 
into their country a force strong enough to overcome all opposition, 
which should remain there long enough to show that it could go where 
it pleased, and until the Chiefs were brought to see that their interests 
lay in keeping the peace. While the country was thus occupied tempo- 
rarily in force, the question of permanently locating an officer to have 
charge of the tract as in the Naga and Garo Hills should, he urged, be 
taken up and considered. This was, in Sir W. Grey’s opinion, the only 
course likely to prove permanently successful. 


The Government of India, however,(?) objected to any renewal of 
active military operations against the Lushais. The jungly and wild 
nature of the country; the unfavourable climate, which renders active 
operations impossible, except for a short period of the year; the difficulty 
of inflicting a retribution sufficient to produce a lasting effect on savages 
possessed of little or no property; and the time that had elapsed since 
their outrages, were considered in themselves reasons why a military 
expedition should not be resorted to. The Government of India, more- 
over, declared itself averse on principle to move bodies of troops and 
armed police in order to effect reprisals for outrages on any part of our 
extended frontier, or to admit that when such aggressions or outrages 
take place, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by following 
them up for days, and even weeks, within their own fastnesses and hills. 
The plan which the Government of India wished to see carried into 
effect. towards wild tribes like the Lushais was that which the Lieute- 
nant-Governor touched upon at the close of his proposals, viz., to place a 
carefully selected and well qualified officer in charge of any difficult tract 
of country which the ordinary authorities were unable to superintend, 
who should have the entire control of our relations with the tribes 
in subordination to the Commissioner. This officer should have means 
at his disposal to resist sudden attacks, and should encourage the vil- 
lagers to resist aggressions. He should confer with and take engage- 
ments from the Chiefs of wild tribes, demand a nominal tribute, require 
them to refer quarrels to him, and so place our intercourse with them on 
an improved footing. Meantime our frontier posts should be strength- 
ened and patrols established. In a demi-official correspondence which 
passed between the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, and Sir W. Grey in October 
1869, and which was afterwards brought on official record, Lord Mayo 
expressed the strongest objection to any more military expeditions 
against the Lushais ; and suggested settling down protected communi- 
tics of that tribe outside our Cachar border, arming them and utilising 
them to repel incursions from beyond. Lord Mayo also advocated 
placing a Political Agent in Hill Tipperah. 





(') Judicial Proceedings, August 1869, Nos, 222-23. 
(?) Judicial Procecdings, November 1869, Nos. 289-308. 
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While the details of the measures necessary for giving effect to this 
policy were under consideration, messengers from some of the leading 
Lushai Chiefs arrived in Cachar to confer with Mr. Edgar, the Deputy 
Commissioner of that district, with the object of bringing about a 
better understanding. Mr. Edgar proposed to return to the Lushai 
country with these messengers, and endeavour with their help to procure 
a personal interview with some of the principal Chiefs. This proposal 
was approved, and it was arranged that Mr. Edgar should be attended 
by a small guard for strictly defensive purposes, and accompanied by 
Major Macdonald, Officiating Superintendent of Revenue Surveys, Lower 
Circle, for the special duty of defining the southern boundary of the 
Cachar District, and obtaining some topographical knowledge of the 
country beyond. 


Mr. Edgar started on this expedition on the 20th December 1869, 
: and returned after an absence of 
pies dees aus Teese nearly three months. The most 
southern point reached by him was Bepari Bazar, a place not far from 
the village of Sookpilal. At this place he was met by Sookpilal, 
accompanied by his son. The instructions to Mr. Edgar strictly enjoined 
him to do nothing likely to entail risk of a collision with any of the 
tribes. No demand, therefore, was made for reparation or satisfaction 
for past offences, but Sookpilal was induced to listen to reasonable 
proposals in respect of our future relations, and he seemed satisfied 
with the interview and really anxious to cultivate a better understand- 
ing. Interviews were in like manner held by Mr. Edgar with several 
other Chiefs. 

A great deal of useful information was acquired regarding the 
Chiefs and the country generally. Parts of the country, which were 
hitherto supposed to be almost impassable, were found to contain 
wide, well-beaten tracks, for the most part traversable on horseback, and 
extending almost to what was then is shown in the maps as the boundary 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Mr. Edgar’s account of his tour and 
‘ Notes on the Tribes’ will be found in the Appendix. 


In concurrence with Mr. Edgar’s recommendations, the following 
measures were sanctioned for the improvement of our relations with 


the Lushais. (*) 


Mr. Edgar being of opinion that the proposed location of a 
British officer among the Lushais 
would be most distasteful to the 
tribes, excite their jealousy, and destroy their confidence in our good 
intentions, the project was superseded by a proposal that the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, or one of his subordinates, should annually 
visit the Lushai country, see as many of the Chiefs separately as 


Policy proposed by him. 


(‘) Judicial Proceedings, March 1870, Nos, 83 & 84. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1870, Nos. 33, 66 to 68. 
Judicial Proceedings, May 1870, Nos. 216 to 219, 246 & 247, 279 to 282. 
Judicial Proceedings, July 1870, Nos. 117 & 118. 
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possible, hear grievances, use his influence for the adjustment of 
quarrels, and give small presents to the Chiefs, specially rewarding 
any Chief who has behaved particularly well. To give effect to this 
policy it was decided that Mr. Edgar himself should re-visit the Lushais 
during the cold weather of 1870-71. One of the principal objects of 
his visit was to settle with Sookpilal, or some of his people, a boundary 
from the borders of Manipur to Hill Tipperah, where ordinary 
British civil jurisdiction should cease; the tribes making themselves 
responsible for the peace of the country beyond it. 


Other measures which were approved were :— 


1. The grant of sunnuds to the Chiefs, specifying the conditions 
on which they would be left in the undisturbed possession of their lands. 


2, The levy of tolls by the Chiefs on people going up to trade 
with the Lushais. Eventually it was hoped that the tribes would be 
induced to frequent periodical fairs within the British boundary. 


3. The settlement, if possible, of villages along the frontier between 
our outposts and the present sites of the Lushai villages. 


4. The appointment of a Political Agent in Hill Tipperah. One 
of the reasons tor this measure was the general belief that disturb- 
ances on our own frontier had frequently arisen from attempts on 
the part of the hill Chiefs to retaliate for wrongs done to them by the 
people subordinate to Hill Tipperah. 


5. The opening out of two paths, one from Mponierkhal to 
Bongkong, and the other from the Dwarbund road as far as the Rengto 
range. It was believed that if the tribes were properly managed there 
would be no difficulty before long in opening a safe bridle-path from 
Cachar to Chittagong. 


The Government of India in its orders upon Mr. Edgar’s proposals 
now disapproved altogether on general grounds of the location of an 
officer among the Lushais; and suggested that a policy of a defined 
boundary between the tribes and our territory, not to be crossed by our 
officers save for occasional friendly visits, should be tried on the Chitta- 
gong side as well as on that of Cachar. 


Before any of the arrangements suggested by Mr. Edgar could be 

earried out, and while he was 

sale iia hy actually at Sookpilal’s village dis- 

cussing matters with him in January 1871, a series of raids were com- 

mitted by the Lushais, in concert with the Howlongs and Syloos, 

Kookie tribes well known to us on the Chittagong frontier, on a 

more extensively organized scale, and of a far more determined character, 
than any previous incursions of the kind. 


On the morning of the 23rd January, the Cacharee punjee of 
Ainerkhal in the Hylakandy Sub- 
division of Cachar was burnt, and 
about. 25 persons were killed and 37 taken prisoners. On the same day 
the Alexandrapore tea-garden was destroyed ; Mr. Winchester, a planter 


Raids on Cachar. 
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living there, being killed, and his child, a little girl, captured. A few 
hours later, Cutlicherra, the adjoining garden, was attacked. Messrs. 
Bagshawe and Cooke, who were in charge of the garden, opposed the 
raiders most gallantly and drove them away. Another party commenced 
to attack the lines, but was dispersed by Mr. Cooke with theaid of some 
coolies ; they had, however, killed five and wounded others. Mr. Cooke 
then, with two Cabul fruit-sellers who happened to be there, and some 
others, went over to Alexandrapore, recovered Mr. Winchester’s body, 
and brought back some wounded coolies. 


On the 24th a second attack was made on Cutlicherra by some 
30 Lushais, 15 of whom were armed with guns. Messrs. Bagshawe 
and Cooke, assisted by some policemen who had arrived the previous 
night, and some armed servants, fired at and disabled two of the 
raiders, on which the whole body rapidly retreated. 


On the 27th January, a body of Lushais having surprised some 
sepoys and police of the Monierkhal garden, shot one sepoy and 
wounded another with a dao. The head constable in command of the 
stockade fired upon them and was wounded. They then commenced 
an attack on the stockade, while a party plundered the coolie lines. 
The fight lasted all day. Next day the District Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Daly, arrived with some sepoys and police. Two sorties from 
the stockade were unsuccessful; but the Lushais left on the night of 
the 28th, and their loss was afterwards reported to be 57. Mr. Eglinton, 
a planter, displayed great gallantry on this occasion, for which he 


received the thanks of Government, and ultimately the reward of a 
grant of land. 


While the attack was being made on Monierkhal, a party of Lushais 


went on to the adjoining garden of Darmiakhall, which they plundered 
but did not burn. All the coolies escaped. 


An attack on another garden, Nugdigram, was also made on the 
27th, when about 11 persons were killed and 3 carried off. Here, on the 
following morning, the rear guard of the party of troops and police that 
had been sent to the relief of Monierkhal was attacked by the raiders. 
The guard consisted of 8 sepoys, and a constable in charge of coolies 
carrying provisions. The sepoys made a stand and gave time for the 
constable and coolies to escape. Eye-witnesses reported that their conduct 


was most admirable. Eventually they were overpowered, and six of them 
were killed and one wounded. 


On the same day some wood-cutters, on the bank of the Rukni, 
were surprised by 10 or 12 Lushais. They swam across the river and 


gained the opposite bank, one of their number being wounded by a 
spear. 


There was then an intermission of raids on this side of the 
district for more than three weeks, but on the morning of the 25rd 
February an attack was made on the coolie lines at Julnacherra by a 
party of Lushais, said to be about 120 in number, who crossed the 
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river from the west. A patrol of one head constable and four con- 
stables was in the lines at the time; they at once fired on the raiders 
and repulsed them, but not till the latter had killed four persons and 
wounded three. 


In Sylhet some villages near the Chargolla frontier post were 
ree attacked. On the 23rd January a 
aids on Sylhet. 
village named Cacharipara was almost 
atively burnt, more than 20 persons ‘being killed, and some young 
women carried off. On the 24th a large body attacked a village exactly 
opposite to the outpost, not further from it than forty or fifty yards, and 
killed two men. The guard immediately turned out and commenced 
firing. The raiders retarted the fire, but after an hour they were 
defeated and retired in confusion into the hills. 


On the 27th February a village near the Allynuggur outpost was 
attacked. A party of sepoys and constables was sent out just in time 
to prevent the raiders escaping into the hills. In the skirmish which 
ensued several of the Lushais were wounded, but, as usual, were imme- 
diately carried off by their brethren. One man, however, was killed, 
and the police succeeded in bringing in the dead body, to assist in 
identifying the tribe to which the raider belonged, together with two 
dios and ten or twelve guns. ‘Two other corpses were afterwards found 
in the jungle. 


In the latter part of January a party of Lushais made their appear- 
ance in Hill Tipperah, burning vil- 
lages and killing and wounding the 
villagers. On the 2lst the khedda people, who were engaged in 
elephant-catching some distance south of the Sylhet outposts, were fired 
on and dispersed ; and a village named Pooyasbari was plundered and 
destroyed. On the 22nd another village, named Boongbari, was burnt. 
The khedda people said that the assailants were from 2U0 to 300 strong. 


On the 2nd March a hundred men armed with guns and ddéos made 
their appearance on the Goomtee, about 40 miles east of Comillah. They 
fired on a party of wood-cutters, of whom three were afterwards 
missing. 


Raids on Hill Tipperah. 


About the same time 500 Kookies were reported east of the 
Chagulniah Thannah in the Tipperah District, but they never came 
into our territory, and appear to have done but little damage to life, and 
only to have burnt and plundered the deserted homesteads of the 
Tipperahs. 

The Political Agent at Manipur reported on the 25th February that 
an attack had been made on a village 
in the hills, south-east of the valley, 
on the night of the 15th. The village had been destroyed, 40 persons 
decapitated, and about 20 carried ‘off. Although the raid was made 
further to the east than any former attack by the Lushais, the Mani- 
puris felt almost. certain that the raiders were of that tribe, The 
Political Agent thought that the raid was on account of Vonolel’s death. 


Raids on Manipur. 
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From the time when reports of these events first reached the Gov- 
ernment, continual instructions were 
issued to the local officers, impressing 
on them the necessity for exerting themselves to obtain information of 
the movements and doings of the hill tribes, and especially to collect 
evidence as to those implicated in the raids committed. The reports 
received of the identity of the tribes concerned in these several outrages 
were however for a long time various and conflicting. 


Identity of raiders. 


Mr. Edgar, Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, who, whilst these 
disturbances were going on was in the heart of Sookpilal’s country on 
the Dullessury, and was to all outward appearance treated with great 
friendliness by Sookpilal himself, received warning that a party of 
Syloos from Savoonga’s villages, with Lenkam, son of Vonolel, had 
gone to raid in the direction of Adumpore. His return to Cachar 
was fortunately effected without encountering any of the armed 
parties. 


On the 5th February Major Graham, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, reported that a messenger of his had come 
back from the Kookie country, bringing information that a large body 
of Howlongs, under the Chiefs Lal Savoola and Seipaya, had been 
concerned in the Cachar raids; whereas on the 9th March the Commis- 
sioner of Dacca reported that Mr. Kdgar’s information with regard 
to the same raids implicated Vonolel’s sons Lalboora and Jongdong, 
in eastern Cachar, and Savoonga and Lungboong, Syloos, on the west. 
This latter intelligence was in a measure confirmed by a portion of the 
plunder from the Alexandrapore factory having been brought for sale 
in the Kassalong bazaar on the Chittagong side by some of Savoonga’s 
men, although it was given out by them, most probably falsely and 
designedly, that they had bought the articles from Sookpilal, with 
whom they were on known terms of enmity. Subsequently, information 
was received that Mary Winchester had been seen by Rutton Poea, a 
friendly Chittagong Chief, in a village belonging to Savoonga, and a 
negociation for her ransom was set on foot, but failed. 


On the 20th February the Agent at Manipur reported that a 
numerous body of Lushais had been met about the middle of January 
by akhedda force of Manipur sepoys, that they had apparently intended 
raiding in Manipur, but meeting an armed force had turned westward. 
They said they belonged to the villages of Vonpilal and his mother 
Impanu. 

Subsequently, a woman who was carried away in the raid on 
Manipur, escaped and gave information implicating Vonolel and his 
sons, Vonpilal and Poiboi, also Lenkam and Impanu; and a Lushai 
woman belonging to the village of Vonolel’s brother Thoilal, who was 
ransomed from another tribe, gave very similar information, adding 
that the others named were under the guidance of both Sookpilal’s 
and Vonpilal’s people. 
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These and other particulars, so far as they could be reconciled with 
the known relations of the clans among themselves, led to the conclu- 
sion that the sons of Vonolel, certain of the Howlong Chiefs, and certain 
of the Syloo Chiefs, acting in concert, committed the raids in Cachar. 


The information as to the raids in Sylhet was more doubtful. 
The Magistrate of Sylhet was of opinion, from the evidence of a Kookie 
captive, and from private information, that the raid on the 27th Feb- 
ruary at Alynugger was committed by people of Sookpilal, as two of 
his sons, and also some followers of his sister Vanaitang, were said to 
have been recognised. 


This was also to some extent confirmed by a Tipperah woman, who 
was taken captive and contrived to make her escape; but Mr. Edgar 
and the Commissioner considered the connection of Sookpilal with these 
raids to be improbable, for many specious reasons. Although, therefore, 
Sookpilal’s complicity was quite possible, and in fact reconcilable with 
his friendly behaviour to Mr. Edgar, on the supposition that the District 
of Sylhet was regarded by the Lushais as a distinct territory, such as 
Manipur or Hill Tipperah, yet, in consideration of the disposition evinced 
by Sookpilal in his conduct towards Mr. Edgar, and other circumstances 
in his favor, it was considered undesirable, and politically inexpedient, 
to treat him as an enemy on mere suspicion. 


The question of the measures which should be adopted to punish 
the tribes concerned in these atroci- 
ous raids, to recover the numerous 
British subjects who were captives in their hands, and to prevent, in the 
most effectual manner, a repetition of their incursions for the future, 
engaged the most earnest attention of Government. 


The occurrence of the raids, which took place in spite of the 
efforts of friendship by the frontier officers, seemed to prove incontestibly 
that the policy of conciliation alone was utterly powerless and insufficient 
to protect our frontier from outrage by the remoter tribes. The policy 
unanimously recommended by the local officers was that raids like those 
of 1871 should be met by condign punishment, in the shape of a mili- 
tary occupation of the offending villages during as long a period as 
possible, the seizure of their crops and stored grain, and the forced 
submission of their Chiefs; after that, by the steady endeavour of the 
frontier officers, to influence them and promote trade ; and, finally, by a 
system of frontier posts, combined with a line of road running north 
and south from the Cachar frontier to that of Chittagong. 


In a Minute dated the 18th May 1871, the Lieutenant-Governor 
explained his own views on the subject, which were in favour of a 
military exploration of the country rather than of measures of pure 
retaliation. Certain points should, Sir G. Campbell thought, be secured 
as a convenient location for troops to be posted in the centre of the 
Lushai country, and to establish the means of maintaining communica- 
tion with them. If the people submitted, we should treat with them and 
demand surrender of our captive subjects; and if a fair amount of 


Discussion of measures to be adopted. 
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success were attained in that way, we should enter into friendly 
relations with them: but if they resisted, we should use force and 
compel respect. 


After a full discussion the Government of India decided that an 

sie oe RO Ae: armed expedition should be made 

Rep Aeon oh ets into the Lushai country during the 
ensuing cold weather. 


The following were the orders of the Governor General in Council, 
dated the 1]th July 1871:— 


RESOLUTION.—The Viceroy and Governor General in Council considers that these 
papers show that, in the opinion of all the authoritics who have been consulted, an armed 
expedition into the Lushai country during the ensuing cold season will probably have the 
effect of preventing the recurrence of the outrages committed in British territory last 
spring, and would be one effectual means for permanently establishing the security of 
our frontier. 


2, While His Excellency in Council fully agrees in this opinion, so clearly expres- 
sed and sustained by such convincing arguments, he has arrived at the conclusion, that 
armed intervention in these districts is necessary, with great regret. The general policy 
of Government towards the tribes who inhabit the country lying between the Cachar 
and Chittagong Districts and to the east of Hill Tipperah, as described in the papers 
noted below,(!) is unchanged. But the cruel raids that have been perpetrated for some 
years on various parts of the frontier, more specially on the tea gardens in the Cachar 
District, show that the friendly intentions of Government have not as yet been understood 
or fully appreciated by many of the tribes; and there is some reason to suppose that 
the leaders of the raids and their followers may have imbibed the idea that we are either 
unable or unwilling to take active measures for the punishment and repression of such 
outrages. 


3. The information as to the actual perpetrators of the raids is as yet extremely 
incomplete. The tribal divisions do not appear to be very decidedly marked, and it is 
difficult to trace particular outrages or raids to particular tribes or villages. There is, 
indeed, little or no room to doubt that the most prominent’ offenders came from the 
country of the Howlongs and Syloos ; but these names are used with much indefiniteness, 
and it appears that although the names of some of the leaders are known with tolerable 
certainty, their followers most probably did not belong exclusively to any one particular 
section or tribe, but were attracted by a love of plunder from various parts of the country 
to the Chief whom they may have followed. Under these circumstances, His Excellency 
in Council is of opinion that the object of the expedition, which it is necessary to send 
into the country, cannot be one of pure retaliation, and that much discrimination will be 
needed in dealing with the different Chiefs. 


4, If, during the progress of the expedition, guilt can with certainty be brought 
home to any particular villages, punishment must follow. The surrender of Chiefs who, 
like the Howlony Sungbongah, are known to hold or to have lately held British subjects 
in captivity, should be demanded, and, in the event of non-compliance, their houses and 
property should be destroyed. The restoration of the captives should be insisted on, and 
every effort made for their deliverance. When it is ascertained that particular inhabitants 
of a village have taken part in a raid, without complicity on the part of the village as a 
whole, the infliction of a fine on the village, and the surrender or punishment of the 
guilty individuals, would probably be sufficient. In some cases it may appear desirable 
to take and detain either the leadiny Chiefs or others as hostages for future good behaviour. 
His Excellency in Council does not anticipate any formidable armed resistance to the 
advance of the troops; but if hostility is met with, resisting villages should be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops destroyed. 


(‘) To Government of Bengal, No. 1338, dated 18th September 1869. 
To Government of Bengal, No. 6A, dated 29th October 1869. 
To Government of Bengal, No. 1126P., dated 30th June 1870. 
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5. It must, however, always be borne in mind that retaliation is not the only object 
of the expedition. The main end in view is to show these savages that they are com- 
pletely in our power; to establish friendly relations of a permanent character with them ; 
to make them promise to receive in their villages, from time to time, Native agents of our 
own ; to make travelling in their districts safe to all; to show them the advantages of 
trade and of commerce; and to demonstrate to them effectually that they have nothing 
to gain and everything to lese by placing themselves in a hostile position towards the 
British Government, 

6. With this view it will be necessary that the expedition should be attended, as far 
as practicable, by Chiefs belonging to friendly tribes; and that such use should be made 
of their people and followers as the circumstances of the case will admit. Rutton Poea 
and Sookpilal may be instanced as Chiefs whom it may be found expedient to influence 
and employ in this manner. 

7. The details of the expedition, the strength and composition of the force to be 
employed, and the special equipment in arms and clothing, if such be deemed necessary, 
will be carefully considered and determined in the Military Department, in direct com- 
munication with the Bengal Government ; but the papers appear to the Viceroy and 
Governor General in Council to call for the following general observations :— 


I. --His Excellency in Council is of opinion not only that a large force is not 
required, but that its employment would be objectionable both in a political and military 
point of view; he would therefore deprecate the moving of troops from a distance. 
But while he wishes the utmost possible economy to be practised, he desires that nothing 
should be omitted in the organization of the force which the Military Department may 
consider necessary to make complete success a certainty. 


II.—It appears clear that whatever be the strength and organization of the force, 
the larger portion of it must advance from the south, and must start from Chittagong. 
The hills to be invaded are nearer and can be more easily reached than from Cachar. 
The sea forms the easiest mode of carriage for troops, munitions of war, and stores. 
The routes from the side of Chittagong are better known than those from the north. 
There is excellent water communication by the Karnafooli, and by it supplies can be 
forwarded to within a few days’ march of the Syloo villages. The force from Chittagong 
should be accompanied by Majors Macdonald and Lewin. The capacity in which the 
first-named officer can most usefully be employed will be considered in the Military 
Department. 


1fI.—It is, in the opinion of His Excellency in Council, most desirable that, unless 

_objections exist of which His Excellency in Council in this department is not aware, a 

Madras regiment should form part of the expeditionary force, Cuttack, Vizagapatam, or 
the Presidency Town would easily supply an efficient battalion. 


IV.—At the same time that the main force is despatched from Chittagong, a smaller 
body should start from the Cachar side, to be accompanied by Mr. Edgar, leaving in the 
post on the Cachar border a suflicient number of soldiers and police to provide for the 
security of the district during the absence of the expeditionary force. 


V.—The two forces should endeavour to reach, on a particular day, positions from which 
they would be able to maintain uninterrupted and easy communication with each other. 
They should start, if possible, by the middle of November, but not later than the 1st 
December, and the country should be completely evacuated by 10th March. 


8. His Excellency in Council leaves it to the Military Department, in direct com- 
munication with the local authorities, to decide to what extent police should be employed 
in all the duties connected with the expedition, and also to what extent, and in what 
manner, use should be made of co-operative action on the part of the Rajas of Manipur 
and Tipperah. He will merely at present remark that as much use should be made of 
the police as is possible, and that it is desirable that the Rajas whose frontier territories 
have been devastated by the raiders should co-operate. The Raja of Manipur is bound 
by his engagement to “assist the British Government with a portion of his troops in the 
event of anything happening on the eastern frontier of the British territories.” His 
Excellency in Council considers it necessary that the Political Agent in Hill Tipperah, 
whose appointment was sanctioned in October 1870, should be nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and required to take up his duties before the military operation 


commence. 
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9. For various reasons His Excellency in Council considers that it would be in- 
expedient to hamper the expedition with the task of laying out and clearing a road 
between Chittagong and Cachar. 


10. One or two officers of the Survey Department should accompany the force, 
both from Chittagong and Cachar, and they should be instructed to make as careful and 
complete a survey of the country as circumstances will permit. His Excellency in 
Council also considers it a matter of much importance that advantage should be taken 
of the expedition to acquire all the information necessary to enable the Bengal Govern- 
ment to submit to the Foreign Department specific proposals (as called for in the letter 
to the Bengal Government, No. 17C.—P., dated 11th March 1871) regarding the best 
line of frontier posts to be established on the Chittagong border, 


11. The Governor General in Council has lastly to observe that it is an object of 
primary importance that the preparations for the expedition should be conducted with as 
much secrecy and with as little bustle as possible. It cannot be looked upon as a 
campaign, but rather as a military occupation anc visitation by detached bodies of troops 
of as large a portion of the Looshai country as possible, for the purpose above explained, 
and also to show the Looshais that there is no part of their hills to which our armed 
forces cannot penetrate, 


In accordance with these views two columns were organized—the 
right or Chittagong column under the command of General Brownlow, 
cB., with Captain Lewin as Civil Officer, and the left or Cachar 
column under the orders of General Bourchier, c.B., accompanied by 
Mr. Edgar in a civil capacity. By the orders of the Governor General 
in Council the entire political and military conduct of the expedition 
was placed in the hands of the military commanders; they were 
specially instructed that the object of the expedition was not one of 
pure retaliation, but that the surrender of the British subjects held in 
captivity should be insisted upon; that they were to establish perma- 
nent friendly relations with the savage tribes and convince them 
that they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by placing them- 
selves in a hostile position towards the British Government. 


From the very commencement of the preparations for the expedi- 
tion it had been seen that success 


depended more upon the efficiency of 
carriage than any other contingency. 


A committee appointed in Calcutta to consider the question pro- 
posed the formation of two corps of 600 men each to accompany each 
column, and to be under the charge of sirdars and mates appointed 
from their own body. Each coolie was to receive Rs. 8 a month and 
Rs. 2 batta while on actual service, and the mates and sirdars Rs. 10 
and Rs. 12 each with Rs. 3 batta. They were also to get free rations 
from the Commissariat while on service. In spite of these liberal terms, 
the utmost difficulty was found in enlisting coolies in Western Bengal. 
The proposal to organize a separate corps of these Danghur coolies was 
therefore abandoned ; and when the Government of India ordered that 
the strength of the two coolie corps should be raised to 4,000 men, 
including the Commissariat coolies, advantage was taken of the 
existing Commissariat agency in the Upper Provinces to recruit coolies 
for the expedition. The Darjeeling Hills were known to be a very 
favourable ground for obtaining Nepaulese coolies, and Captain 
Hedayut Ali was deputed there to recruit and organize a corps of bill 


Arrangements for carriage. 
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coolies, which he very successfully did, with Rs. 2 batta when on actual 
service. The Nepaulese corps enlisted by Captain Hedayut Ali was 
intended to accompany the Cachar column, and on or about the 14th 
November some 800 of them with their mates and sirdars were embarked 
on board the Suecess and her flats at Doobree. After leaving Goalundo 
cholera appeared among them, and medical advice was taken at Dacca 
as to whether they should under the circumstances proceed. The 
decision was favourable to their continuing their journey; but un- 
fortunately between Dacca and Chuttuck the disease broke out with 
all its fury, and on reaching the latter place it was found that from 
deaths and desertion the corps had been reduced from upwards of 
800 to 601 men with 6 sirdars and 24 mates. A body of 316 
Nepaulese was also got together for service with the Chittagong 
column. Among these also cholera broke out when ex route for 
Chittagong, and they lost 40 of their number. Of other coolies 
4,618 were collected throughout the country—a number which from 
rejections and desertions was reduced before embarkation to 4,403 
men. Of these, 1,924 were sent to Cachar and 2,479 to Chittagong ; 
including therefore the Nepaulese coolies, the strength of the corps 
assigned to the left column was 2,764 men, and of that attached to the 
right column was 2,791 men. Taking into consideration certain con- 
ditions on which men supposed to be missing were really accounted for, 
the mortality on the Cachar side may be placed at 1138, or 5:9 per cent., 
and among those who went to Chittagong at 109, or 4°3 per cent. 
The coolies locally available were reserved to meet the contingen- 
cies which constantly arise, and both on the Cachar and Chittagong 
side very much was done by the men thus supplied. 


As regards the active part of the campaign, it will be convenient 
to follow the operations of each column separately, and a commence- 
ment will be made with the left or Cachar column. 


This force consisted of half a battery of Artillery, a company of 
Sappers, and 500 men each of the 
22nd Punjab Native Infantry, 42nd 
Assam Light Infantry, and 44th Assam Light Infantry ; a coolie corps, 
together with 178 elephants, and 1,200 coolies for commissariat pur- 
poses, were also attached to the column. Tipai Mookh, the junction 
of the Tipai and Barak Rivers, had been fixed upon as the starting 
place and advanced base of operations, and by the 15th December the 
greater portion of the force was collected there. 


They then marched through a very difficult country, constantly 
exposed to attacks from enemies who rarely showed themselves, until on 
the 2nd February they reached Sellam, the Chief Poiboi’s stronghold. 
Before arriving at this village a somewhat spirited encounter took 
place between the troops and the enemy on the Moorthlang range. 
The route lay above and parallel to the bed of a nullah about a mile- 
and-a-half from the camp. The advanced guard was fired into, and 
presently on all sides a sharp fire was opened. The enemy were found 
in considerable force, but were attacked by the 44th Native Infantry 


Operations of the Cachar column. 
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and severe punishment inflicted on them; finally, they were pursued up 
& precipitous mountain side and two of their stockades stormed. One 
satisfactory result was that the English ammunition found on the 
slain proved that they had been the raiders last year at Monierkhall 
and Nundigram. On the 12th January a small portion of the column, 
carrying only just so much supply as was absolutely necessary, started 
from Sellam for Lalboorah’s locality, distance or whereabouts of which 
no one knew. They met with no opposition, and on the 17th February 
entered Chumpai, Lalboorah’s chief village, which they found 
deserted. In the centre of the village was the tomb of Vonolel, an 
elevated platform, on every point of which were hung skulls of different 
wild animals, while in the centre, on a pole, was a fresh slain head 
with the hand and foot of the victim. The village, consisting of 500 
houses, was burnt. The tribes of Vonpilal, Poiboi, and Vonolel had 
now been subdued, and the capital of the latter destroyed. The General 
therefore set out for Chumsin, the village of Vonolel’s widow, where 
he dictated the terms on which alone it and the other villages of Lal- 
boorah would be spared. These terms were (1) that agents from the 
Government should have free access to Lalboorah’s villages and 
transit through his country ; (2) that three hostages should accompany 
the column to Tipai Mookh ; (3) that the arms taken at Monierkhall and 
Nundigram, or an equal number of their own, should be surrendered ; 
(4) that a fine of two elephants’ tusks, 1 set of war gongs, 1 necklace, 
10 goats, 10 pigs, 50 fowls, and 20 maunds of husked rice should be 
delivered within 24 hours. There was difficulty about the arms, but 
eventually everything was delivered before morning, except a small 
portion of rice. The possibility was then considered of forming a 
junction with General Brownlow, and signal rockets were fired, hoping 
that they might attract his attention, but without success. The 
column then set out on its march home, and the General Commanding 
reached Cachar on the 10th March, having advanced 193 miles from 
Cachar and 110 from his first base in the enemy’s country at Tipai 
Mookh, until he reached the stronghold of Lalboorah, the most powerful 
of the Lushai Chiefs. 


Nor were the operations of the right or Chittagong column less 
successful. This force, of about the 
same strength as that starting 
from Cachar, was chiefly composed of Goorkha regiments. — Its 
advanced base was at Demagiri on the Kurnafooli, where the force 
assembled at the end of November. The tribes which General Brownlow 
had to reduce to submission were the Syloos and the Howlongs, the latter 
being the most distant, and Mary Winchester, who had been carried off 
from Alexandrapore in 1871, being a captive in their hands. At 
Burkhal the Chief Rutton Poea came in. It had been doubtful whether 
he would give in his adhesion to us or not, but the prospect of a large 
force assembling at Demagiri in the neighbourhood of his own village no 
doubt influenced him greatly and induced him to cast in his lot with 
us. From Burkhal he acted as guide to a force that marched from that 


Operations of the Chittagong column. 
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place to Demagiri by land, and subsequently throughout the whole 
expedition, he was of the greatest possible assistance in carrying on 
negotiations. 


A move was first made on the 9th December against the Syloos; 
the troops marched in a north-easterly direction, occupied the hill mark 
Syloo Savoonga on the map, and thence penetrated to Laljeeka, the 
village of one of Savoonga’s sons. In reaching this point, the force 
had to march through a most intricate country, being obliged in places 
literally to hew their way through the jungle. They succeeded, however, 
in striking severe and rapid blows as they passed; Vanhnoyah’s, 
Vanshumah’s, Vanunah’s, and Vanhoolen’s strongholds were all cap- 
tured and the stores of grain in them burnt. From Laljeeka the 
General returned to Savoonga, intending thence to make an expedition 
into the Northern Howlong country. As, however, Rutton Poea and 
Mahomed Azeem, the police subadar, had been sent on a mission to 
the Howlongs, it was deemed expedient to await their return before 
any hostile occupation of the latter tribe’s country was attempted. In 
the meantime Captain Lewin had despatched two messengers to 
Benkuia, the principal northern Howlong Chief, in whose hands Mary 
Winchester was, and he at once gave up the girl, reserving, however, 
all questions as to submission and his other captives. On their journey 
back these messengers met Rutton Poea and the subadar, and the 
latter having taken charge of Mary Winchester brought her to Rutton 
Poea’s village near Demagiri, whence she was sent to Chittagong. 
Rutton Poea continued on his way to Vandoola, the Chief of the 
Southern Howlongs. 


On the 12th February General Brownlow started with a portion 
of his force against the northern Howlongs, having first left a sufficient 
garrison at Syloo Savoonga. The force crossed the Dullessury, 
and on the next day some of the enemy were seen; they were 
communicatd with, through some of JRutton Poea’s men, and 
evinced a desire to submit. The march was, however, continued, until 
definite information was received that Benkuia and Savoonga were 
advancing to tender their submission. They arrived on the 16th 
February, and without hesitation accepted the terms which were 
imposed on them. These were the surrender of all captives, an engage- 
ment on their part to live amicably with all British subjects from Mani- 
pur to Arracan, with free right of access to our people through their 
whole country. A day or two afterwards Lalboorah, Jatoma, and 
Lienrikoree, the remaining Chiefs of the northern Howlongs, came 
in and agreed to similar terms. On the 23rd the foree commenced 
its march hack to Syloo Savoonga ; and there Lal Gnoora and Laljeeka, 
sons of Savoonga, Vanhnoyah, Vanloola, and three other Chiefs, represent- 
ing the whole of the Syloo tribe, made their submission on the same 
terms as the Howlongs. There only remained now the southern How- 
longs, and, to commence proceedings against them, it was necessary to 
return to Demagiri; and starting from that place a show of force was 
made in the direction of Sypoea and Vandoola, whose villages were said 
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to be from three to five days’ marches east of Rutton Poea. An 
advance was made to Sypoea’s village, a distance of 40 miles, and he 
immediately submitted. On the 12th Vantonga came in with a number 
of captives, and next morning Sangliena, Vandoola’s eldest son, followed, 
and his submission was accepted on behalf of his father; he agreeing 
that his captives should be given up. The submission of the tribes 
being now complete, the force marched back to Chittagong, the last of 
the troops reaching that place on the 24th February. 


The operations of this column were decidedly successful. It 
advanced 231 miles from Chittagong and 83 miles from its first 
advanced base into the Howlong country; it disabused Benkuia 
of the idea that his village was inaccessible, and its progress was only 
arrested by the submission of that Chief and his tribe. The following 
is a complete list of the Chiefs who submitted to, and came to terms 
with, General Brownlow :— 





Tribe. Name. REMARKS. 








Syloo «» | Savoonga ae ... , Represented by his sons. 
Taljecka oy i i Sons of Savoonga, 
Vanhnoya and two brothers ... | Step-brother to Rutton Poea. 
Vanktinga ie sve“|-) 
Vanhnina ar 
Vanhoolen Ws 
Dowtyeyva Sua we [ b 
Vanlula ats ste 
Vanshima 7 | 
Lalhleera 
Howlong (north)... | Sangbanga 


Subject to Savoonga. 


These Chiefs are brothers. The 
former has married Rutton 
Benkuia aes Poea’s sister. 
Vansanga 
Chongmama 


Subject to Sangboonga. 
Lien-u-koom 


Ww nw wy 


ne < ie Brothers : independent. 
Howlong (south) ... | Vandoola oes ... | Represented by his son Sanghena. 

Vantonga and two brothers ... | Cousins of Vandoola. 

Sanghena és ... | Eldest son of Vandoola. 

Saipoiya ne ... | Brothers of Vandoola and brother- 





in-law of Rutton Poea. 





A survey party accompanied each column of the expeditionary 
force, and in the short season avail- 
able for their operations they topo- 
graphically delineated 6,500 square miles of new and difficult country, 
and contributed most materially to fill up the gap which had hitherto 
separated the survey of Chittagong from that of Cachar. 


Survey operations. 


The southern party, under Major J. Macdonald, pushing north from 
Chittagong, succeeded in completing a triangulation of 2,300 and 
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topographical mapping of 1,700 square miles connected with the eastern 
frontier series of the great trigonometrical survey. The tract thus 
explored lies between 22’ 30’ and 23° 45’ north latitude, and 92° 30’ 
and 93° east longitude, and its survey has determined a considerable 
extent of the water-shed between the Cachar and Chittagong and Akyab 
water systems. Forty well defined geographical points have been 
established, and the heights of 37 of these obtained with mathematical 
accuracy. 


Captain Badgley, in charge of the northern party, started from 
Cachar and accomplished about 600 square miles of triangulation, with 
nearly 200 linear miles of route survey and 4,800 square miles of 
topography. The region thus surveyed extends to 93° 30’ east longitude, 
and nearly to 23° north latitude, and includes the whole course of the 
Tuiri and its tributaries, which pour their waters into the Barak at 
Tipai Mookh. 


Major Macdonald was not able to push far enough north to deter-. 
mine the upper course of the Dullessury and the Sonai, more westerly 
affluents of the Barak, and owing to the two parties not having been 
able to effect a junction, there remains a blank in longitude between 
these two portions of the survey which overlap in latitude; and also 
another gap in latitude between the northern limits of the tract 
surveyed by the Chittagong party and the southern boundary of 
surveyed Cachar. 

Leaving for further consideration the question of the policy to be 
followed in future with the Lushai 
Chiefs, the Bengal Government con- 
tented itself on the close of the expedition with placing a line of 
strongly-manned posts along the whole southern frontier of Cachar and 
Sylhet. 

The question of policy was afterwards taken up by the Local and 

Pituredlioy Supreme Governments j but as most 

‘ of the debateable points arose in 

connection with the Chittagong side, it will be most convenient to notice 

the result in the following chapter. The more important papers will 
also be found in the Appendix. 


Defensive posta, 


bi The Lushais have given no serious 

BE ere eee trouble since this see diai: . 
Some of the Chiefs visited the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
during 1873-74, and some of them sent down their muntries, or 
agents, with small presents. Large numbers came down in December 
1874 to purchase cattle in North Cachar with cash, which they had 
obtained from the sale of rubber. During the cold weather of 1874-75 
large numbers of Lushais came down to cut rubber on both banks of 
the Barak. When they were forbidden to cut more, they disappeared 
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from the neighbourhood of the guards and gardens, though, possibly, 
they continued to cut rubber in places where they were not seen. In 
January 1875 Sookpilal’s agent reported a great scarcity of rice in that 
Chief’s country. Supplies were sent up, and Native dealers were induced 
to send up more. Three bazaars had been established of recent 
years in the Lushai country, beyond our border, which were supplied 
with goods by Native traders from Cachar. They are located on the 
three principal streams flowing out of the Lushai country, at Changsil, 
formerly Bepari Baazar, at Sonai Bazaar, and at Tipai Mookh. They 
increased for a time in size and importance; but their growth was 
checked by the exactions imposed on the traders by the Chiefs, and 
lately they have fallen off seriously owing to the failure in the supply 
of rubber brought in by the tribes. 


A very important question in connection with these tribes brought 
to notice in 1875-76 is an apparently 
gradua] advance of the Lushais 
northwards towards our southern boundary.(1) Thev are, it is supposed, 
closely pressed on the south and east by the Soktis and possibly by 
other tribes; and the southern tribes, in consequence, appear to be 
coming north and the eastern tribes coming west. This movement, if 
not watched with care, may contain the germ of future complications. 
The Chief Commissioner has forbidden altogether the settlement of 
parties of these border tribes within our boundaries, except after per- 
mission duly asked and obtained, and on sites specially assigned to 
them for the purpose. These sites are to be invariably at a 
considerable distance within our frontier, in order to prevent raids 
on the settlements, and to obviate the chances of disputes arising 
between communities settled at short distances from one another 
across the border, which might lead to our becoming involved in their 
feuds. 


For the rest’ the policy of sending one of the Cachar officers to 
visit the principal Chiefs in a friendly 
way from time to time has been 
followed. Our frontier posts are carefully maintained, and very recently 
the military branch of the Police in this, as in other parts of the Pro- 
vince, has been placed on an improved footing. In the Appendix will 
be found papers showing the proposals devised to this end and the way 
in which the defence of Assam is now provided for. 


Movement of the tribes northward. 


Policy of defence and conciliation. 


In February 1875 Sir R. Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
put forward a proposal to appoint a 
Political Officer to have sole charge 
of the relations with the Howlongs, 
Syloos, and other hill tribes of Chittagong, and to make over to this 
officer also the control of Sookpilal’s country and the tribes of Hill 


Sir R. Temple’s proposal to control Sook- 
pilal from the south. 








(7) Assam Proceedings, June 1876, 
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Tipperah.(!) The Chief Commissioner of Assam objected to the scheme 
on the following grounds :— 
The changes proposed which affect this Province are— 


(1) The control of Sukpilal’s country from the Chittagong side, instead of from 
the Cachar side. 


(2) The abolition of the appointment of Political Agent to Hill Tipperah. 
On the first point I am to observe as follows :— 


Politically, Sukpilal’s country may be described as bounded on the north by the 
Districts of Cachar and Sylhet ; on the west by Hill Tipperah ; on the south by the 
country of the Howlongs, Syloos, and Shindoos ; on the east by the State of Manipur 
and the country of the Soktees. Although this tract is not wholly under the authority 
of Sukpilal, still his relations and friends bear rule over almost the whole of it, and it 
is probably what Sir R. Temple intends by the expression ‘‘Sukpilal’s country.’ This 
tract has no definite boundaries. On the north side Sukpilal has agreed on a certain 
line, as dividing his conntry from that of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar; but the 
Deputy Commissioner and his people have much influence to the south of this line, 
while Sukpilal and his people have much influence to the north of it. On the other sides, 
the boundary of the tract varies with the fortunes of its inhabitants: When their 
star is in the ascendant, they encroach upon Hill Tipperah, the Syloos, &c., and, indeed, 
upon Cachar and Sylhet; when they are weak, their neighbours encroach upon them. 


Geographically, this tract may be described as consisting of a series of parallel 
rivers running from south to north, with the watersheds between them. The chief 
of these rivers are the Dallessur, the Sonai, and the Tipai, on which are situated the 
trading places of Bepari Bazaar, Lushai Haut, and Tipaimukh. To these trading places 
traders from Cachar and Sylhet habitually resort. 


Neither politically, nor geographically, nor commercially, has the tract in question up 
to date had much connection with the Chittagong Hill Tracts; its connection has 
always been with Cachar and Sylhet. This connection is a natural one, and arises partly 
from the position of the tract to the north of the watershed dividing the waters which 
flow into the Surmah from those which flow into the Fenny, Kurnufule, &c.; partly from 
the fact that the people inhabiting it are continually pressed northwards and westwards 
by the hostile tribes to the south and east of them, and are thus brought into recurrent 
contact with the border populations of Cachar, Manipur, and Sylhet. The Chief Com- 
missioner would not dissever a connection so natural, and which has subsisted so long, 
without very strong reason being shown, 


The practical difficulties which are likely to ensue if Sukpilal’s country is controlled 
from the Chittagong side are these: Tea-planters and others are constantly being 
brought into contact with Sukpilal’s people. Hardly a month passes but Colonel 
Keatinge has to settle some question of frontier policy in Cachar and Sylhet, The reference 
of all such questions to Calcutta will seriously detract from the advantages which the 
establishment of this Province was expected to confer. Communication between Sukpilal’s 
country and the Chittagong Hill Tracts is difficult, that is, the tribes of the Howlongs 
and Syloos intervene. On the other hand, communication between Sukpilal’s people 
and the people of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar is so constant that it is probable 
that, if Sir BR. Temple’s scheme is accepted, the Superintendent of the Frontier will 
communicate with Sukpilal vd Cachar. Finally, the object of Sukpilal and his people 
being naturally to encroach on Cachar, Sylhet, and Hill Tipperah, it seems probable 
that they might find means to play off their new controller of the Chittagong side against 
the Deputy Commissoners of Cachar and Sylhet. 


Lastly, I am to poiut out that, though Sukpilal is still an important personage and 
has much influence with his relations and friends who bear rule in various parts of 
the tracts above described as “Sukpilal’s country,” still if must not be supposed that 
that country could be controlled by communication with Sukpital alone. There are many 
other leaders and chiefs with whom the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar and the 
Manipuri authorities are in constant communication, who, though they may be influenc- 
ed, are certainly in no way controlled by Sukpilal. 





(') Assam Proceedings, April 1875. 
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On the second point, in which change is proposed, I am to point out that it is very 
necessary to Cachar and Sylhet that their right flank should be efficiently protected. 
The Chief Commissioner cannot recall to mind any raids. of Kookies through Hill 
Tipperah into Chittagong, whereas they have been not unfrequent upon Sylhet. Strength 
in Hill Tipperah is consequently of more importance to the districts in the Surma Valley 
than to those on the Chittagong side. Tipperah will be stronger, the Chief Commissioner 
thinks, with a Political Agent than with an Assistant Political Agent. 


Colonel Keatinge regrets that he is unable to support Sir R. Temple’s scheme, 
in so far as it affects this Province. He has always held that the present division of 
control over the savage tribes lying between Cachar and Chittagong was the most 
convenient one. Indeed, when he took up the administration of this Province it was 
strongly urged upon him by the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal that he should 
undertake the control of the whole eastern frontier. His answer was, that the Syloos, 
Howlongs, &c., and other tribes in connection with Chittagong, could not conveniently 
be controlled from the Cachar side ; that the controlling authority should have possession 
of the Chittagong District as a base. In the same way, he holds that Sukpilal’s people 
and other tribes in connection with Cachar could not conveniently be controlled from 
the Chittagong side; that the controlling authority should have possession of the Cachar 
District as a base, 


The project was accordingly dropped. 


In January 1877 Mr. H. Luttman-Johnson, then Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar, accompanied by 
Extra Assistant Commissioner Hari 
Charan Sarmah, Rai Bahadur, and by Mr. Savi, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Police, in command of 50 men of the Frontier Police force, entered 
Lushai territory at Changsil Bazar, on the Dullessury River.(') From 
thence the party marched through the hills to Sonai Bazar, and then pro- 
ceeded to Kulicherra Mukh, on the Barak River, at which point they took 
boat, returning to Silchar by way of the Monierkhall outpost. Mr. 
Johnson spent altogether about three weeks in the Lushai Hills, expe- 
riencing much hospitality from those of the inhabitants with whom he 
came incontact. He wasunfortunately unable to arrange an interview 
with either Sookpilal or Khalgom, now the most powerful of Sookpilal’s 
sons, these Chiefs excusing their non-attendance on different grounds. 
The Deputy Commissioner, however, paid a visit to, and received a visit 
from, Sailengpoi, who is said to be the favourite son of Sookpilal. 
Sailenzpoi evinced during the interviews a most friendly disposition. 
The tour was, on the whole, most successful, an issue due toa great 
extent to the caution and tact displayed by Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Johnson’s tour, 1877, 


In March 1877 a very unsatisfactory report was received as to the 
state of the frontier posts supposed to be maintained by Hill Tipperah. 
The Rajah had three posts along his northern (Sylhet) border, at Kamal- 
pur, Koilaspur, and Furnah Dharmnagar. Between this and Ekshurra 
on the Goomty (a day’s journey from the Chittagong Hill Frontier), no 
posts were placed.(?) Then full two days’ journey from Ekshurra down 
the Goomty was a post at Udaipur. On the south, close to Noakhali, 
another at Rishyamukh and on the west posts at Khadlamadla and 
Agartalah. In most cases the Political Agent found the sepoys’ pay in 


(1) Assam Proceedings, May 1977. 
(?) Assam Proceedings, August 1877. 
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arrears and no ammunition provided for their muskets. The Govern- 
meut of India gave orders insisting on the Rajah’s carrying out his 
engagements in this matter of frontier defence. 


& was reported in 1876-77 that an expedition had been under- 
taken by Sookpilal’s son, Lem- 
een Eastern and Western Done, and Laljeeka in October 1876 
; against Pugrying, a Syloo village, 
in which the village was plundered and several of the inhabitants 
carried away into slavery. Afterwards news was received that fighting 
has broken out between Khalgom, and the eastern Lushais under Poiboi. 
The quarrel is said to have originated through Khalgom having joomed 
land to which Poiboi laid claim. Poiboi and Lalhai would appear to be 
often guilty of acts of oppression towards the weaker Chiefs. In 1875-76 
T'antow, a petty eastern Chief, having been attacked and robbed by Poiboi, 
came and settled near Tipait Mookh. The Chief Commissioner, considering 
his location in this place objectionable, ordered him to return to Lushai 
territory, or to move to a safer spot,—he adopted the former course. 
Subsequently, twenty-two families of Tantow’s village came into 
British territory, and asked for protection, saying that they could no 
longer tolerate the constant oppression they suffered at the hands of 
Poiboi and Lalhai. They stated that Tantow himself had lately been 
seized by Poiboi, and placed in confinement, but had been released at the 
instance of Lengkam. These refugees were located for the present in 
the Kookie village of Akhai Punji, on the west bank of the Barak River, 
opposite the mouth of the Jhiri River.* 


In July 1877 hostilities broke out between the eastern Chiefs, Leng- 
kam, Lalbura, Chunglen, and Bungte, and the western Chiefs, Sookpilal, 
Khalgom, his son, and Lenpoonga. These hostilities originated in a 
dispute about some joom land. 


Sookpilal and the other western Chiefs, shortly after this outbreak of 
hostilities, sent a deputation to the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, ask- 
ing for assistance against the eastern Chiefs. Their request was of 
course refused. In August following the eastern Chiefs sent a similar 
deputation, chiefly with a view to find out) what answer had been given 
to Sookpilal It was explained to them that the British Government 
would not assist either side, and they were advised to make peace with the 
other party. They then asked that the traders who had deserted the Tipai 
Mookh Bazaar on account of the oppression exercised by some servants 
of Lengkam’s might be induced to return. They were told that the matter 
would be taken into consideration if proper explanations were tendered. 


Towards the end of September, Lengkam attacked Khalgom, 
and carried off fifteen heads, in revenge for the theft from some of his 
people of some salt which they were carrying through Khalgom’s 
country fron Sonai Bazaar, In October thirty-tive of Lalhai’s people 
fled from the Lushai country through fear of Poiboi. 


* I give the names of the Lushai Chiefs as they appear in the papers; but new 
names are constantly cropping up without explanation of their connection or location. 
Some Cachar oflicer should preparo a ‘ Key’ to the Annual Reports. 
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In November Sookpilal’s muntries again sent a petition to the 
Deputy Commissioner, asking him to mediate between the eastern and 
western Chiefs. They were told in reply that, if both sides joined in the 
application, the request might be entertained, but not otherwise. 


In January 1878 Lengkam’s muntri with other agents of the 
eastern Chiefs made restitution to the traders who had left Tipai 
Bazaar, paying them Rs. 80. They also, on the part of the eastern 
Chiefs, again asked for the mediation of the British Government. The 
Chief Commissioner being informed that both parties were desirous of 
mediation on the part of the British Government, directed that they 
should be advised to make peace, and that a safe meeting-ground in 
Cachar should be offered to them. 


Nothing of importance occurred to disturb our relations with an 
of the tribes in 1868-79 till October, 
when the bazar at Changsil, which is 
under Sookpilal’s protection, was plundered by a party of Lushais, who 
could not be identified. The merchants came down with the muntries of 
Sookpilal, and some of his neighbours who tried to throw the blame on 
the eastern tribes. On investigation, however, this appeared highly 
improbable, and Sookpilal was called upon to pay the losses of the traders 
and 25 per cent. damages, and with this view the muntries were sent 
back to him, with a message to the effect that no merchants would be 
allowed to go to Changsil until the money was paid. 


* About the same time six Lushais from Sennong, one of Poiboi’s 
villages, came down to ask for assistance against Lalhai; they further 
reported that Poiboi was about to send down his principal muntries 
after the rice crop was cut. Advantage was taken of this opportunity 
to remind Poiboi and Khalgom of their obligations regarding the safety 
of their respective bazars. 

On the 6th December a robbery of rubber from some Nepaulese 


woodcutters Ly a party of Lushais was reported. Investigation was 
made, but the thieves were not discovered. 


Events of 1878-79. 


On the 8th December some muntries and others from Khalgom 
came down to ask for assistance against the eastern tribes. They were 
told that Poiboi’s and Lengkom’s muntries were expected shortly, and 
that, if they waited till Sookpilal’s muntries came down also, there 
would be some chance of making a peaceable arrangement between the 
tribes here. 


The Bengali messenger the Deputy Commissioner sent with the 
returning muntries to Sookpilal came back on the 15th January, and 
reported that Sookpilal had made a thorough investigation into the 
robbery at Changsil, but without success. He declined to pay any 
damages or compensation, hut promised to send his muntries in a fort- 
night to treat for the re-opening of the Changsil Bazar. The promised 
muntries came down in February, and, after long consultation and 
debates, agreed that Sookpilal should pay a fine of Rs. 1,000, and remit 
bazar dues to the same amount, on the condition that the Changsil 
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Bazar should be re-opened. Meanwhile, the muntries from the eastern 
side had arrived in the station. From what they all said, the state of 
enmity between the tribes was highly unpopular, and solely due to the 
jealousy of the Chiefs. Even they, it seemed, would be glad to make 
peace, were it not that each party was unwilling to incur the shame of 
making the first advance. The Deputy Commissioner recommended 
them to make simultaneous advances, and told them to say that the 
advances were made by his advice. The muntries all went away about 
the 8th of March. 


Sookpilal ‘first endeavoured to raise the amount of his fine 
by the imposition of a house-tax; but this attempt was abandoned 
in consequence of the opposition it encountered at the bands of his 
people, who contended that, as the Chiefs themselves realized handsome 
profits from the bazar, they, and not the community at large, were the 
proper persons to make good the sum demanded by Government. 
Sookpilal then obtained contributions of Rs. 100 from each of the tribu- 
tary Chiefs Sailengpui, Lengpunga, Lengkunga, and Baniyatungi, and 
Rs. 60 from his son Khalgom; this money, together with Rs. 100 
contributed by himself, he paid to a Native officer who had been deputed 
to Changsil to realize the fine. He promised to arrange within one 
month for the payment of the balance Rs. 440, but the Native officer, 
being seriously ill and having nearly exhausted his supplies, returned 
to Cachar. The Chief Commissioner remitted the balance of the fine, 
in consideration of the deference paid by Sookpilal tothe order of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 


On the 30th April 1879 it was reported that a party of 
E Sookpilal’s tribe under the command 
vents of 1879-80. : 
of his sons, Labruma and Leng- 
pung, had started to attack the villages of Poiboi and Lengkam, and 
of their subsidiary Chief Chungleng, the object of the expedition being 
to retaliate for the burning by Lengkam of some yhum huts. It was 
further stated that another party had gone south-east to raid on Lalbura’s 
people. These reports were afterwards corroborated by information 
received from the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
No collision, however, occurred, the contending parties being induced to 
abandon for the present their warlike designs by the friendly offices of 
the grandmother of Poiboi, a Rani whose territory lies between the 
villages of the two belligerents. In June 1879 a report came down from 
the Sonai Bazar that Sailengpui and other Chiefs had started to renew the 
attack on Poiboi, Lengkam, and Chungleng; but a rumour having 
reached them that troops were being despatched from Cachar to Tipai 
Mookh, the project was abandoned. 


In the following month the Lushais came down from Senong 
Punji (a village 14 miles south-east of Tipai Mookh Bazar), presented an 
elephant tusk to the Deputy Commissioner, and represented that their 
community was in great distress for want of food. With the approval 
of the Chief Commissioner, 35 maunds of paddy were purchased and 
sent to relieve the distress. 
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. In addition to these internal disputes, the Eastern Lushais are 
threatened by some of the Kookie clans living still further to the east- 
ward. It was reported that in April 1879 some Paites, nominally 
subject to the Maharajah of Manipur, attacked the village of Bontonga, 
brother of Lalbura. The result was the loss of one life. No retaliatory 
steps were taken by the Lushais, who had been recently further 
disturbed by a demand made on them for tribute by the Soktes (or 
Sooties), which demand they determined to resist at all costs. 


During the year the muntries of Sookpilal, Sailengpui, and 
Lengpung visited Cachar, and presented nazars to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The muntries of Poiboi and Lengkam not having attended 
as usual to pay their respects, the Deputy Commissioner caused 
inquiries to be made of those Chiefs, and was informed that the cause of 
this neglect was the attitude of the Soktes, which rendered it inadvisable 
for the headmen to absent themselves from their villages. 


In April 1880 a party of Lushais who had come down to 
collect rubber fell in with some 
woodcutters in the Inner Line forest 
reserve, and demanded rent from them. On the matter being reported 
to the Deputy Commissioner, he sent a remonstrance to Sookpilal, 
whose subjects the offenders were said to be. Sookpilal took the 
matter up promptly, and summoned the principal offender, one 
Lalapa, Muntri of Mintang Punji, whom he fined and _ personally 
chastised. He also expressed a hope that any Lushais who interfered 
with British subjects in our territory might, if arrested, be punished 
by the Deputy Commissioner. In the month of May a letter, received 
from the Changsil Bazar, stated that Sookpilal was seriously ill, and 
wished, if possible, to have an interview with Rai Hari Charan Sarma 
Bahadur before his death. Major Boyd, therefore, with the sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner, despatched that officer, with an escort of 10 
men of the Frontier Police, to the Changsil Bazar, whence he proceeded 
to Sookpilal’s village. He found Sookpilal very ill and anxious that 
a medical man might be sent to him. 


Events of 1880-81. 


Owing to barbarities committed by Khalgom, Sookpilal’s son, 
upon his people, several families sought refuge in Cachar and were 
settled at a distance from the border. 


On the 13th January 1881 Major Boyd started on tour in the Lus- 
hai country, and was absent a month from the district. He was able 
to meet seven Chiefs, exclusive of the infant son and heir of Sookpilal. 
News of the death of the last-mentioned Chief reached him after his 
departure from Silchar. 


From time to time during the year reports were received of petty 
raids committed by the several Chiefs in pursuance of the quarrel 
between the eastern and western Chiefs. Had Sookpilal lived, it is 
possible arrangements might have been made to effect an amicable 
settlement during the Deputy Commissioner’s tour in those hills; 
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but the death of the most powerful of their opponents has encouraged 
Poiboi and Lengkam to prosecute the quarrel. 


The death of Sookpilal was to be regretted, as his great influence 
had of late been steadily exerted in favour of the maintenance of 
friendly and conciliatory relations with our Government. During his 
tour Major Boyd had frequent opportunities of noticing how thoroughly 
the conviction of the paramount importance of retaining the favour 
of Government was entertained by the chiefs and their headmen, and 
as the pressure of the less-civilized tribes on the flank and rear of 
the Lushais increases year by year, so will the urgent need for the 
continuance of amicable relations become, it is thought, to these latter 
more and more apparent. 

In the early part of the year 1481-82 there were incessant hosti- 
lities among the chiefs inhabiting 
the eastern and central tracts. In 
the beginning of April Lengkam, Chunglena, and Poiboi attacked and 
burnt the village of Thangula, which contained about 450 people, 
killing 150 of them and taking 39 prisoners. The Deputy Commissioner 
gives the following account of their subsequent proceedings :— 

The raiders carried with them forty heads of the slain as a trophy, and it is 
curious to note what they did with these heads on their return to the punjis. They 
all assembled in the village of Chunglena, and there the heads were arranged in a 
row, and an earthen vessel filled with rice, curry, and boiled eggs, and a bamboo 
“chunga” containing liquor, were placed by each head, while the victors drank and 
danced round them, This food was given, not out of dorision, but in order that the 
disembodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel in peace to the city of 
the dead that lies in the far south. Subsequently, a small tree was planted in 
front of the Raja’s house, and the heads hung on its branches, the soldiery then 
proceeded to dance round the tree, firing blank ammunition at the heads. After 
this, the fighting-men who had actually brought away the heads were publicly 
decorated, each man’s hair being bound with a thick white cord, at the ends of 
which knots of black and red thread were fastened. These threads are highly 
esteemed by the Lushais, and are carefully preserved and transmitted to their descendants 
as proofs of the prowess of their ancestors. 

Directly after this Lengkam attacked a village of Darkang’s, 
and killed many of inhabitants: 2% people from this village and 22 
from Thangula’s village took refuge in the Cachar district, and were 
assigned an asylum in two Kookie villages, which were willing to 
receive them. In October Khbalgom made an abortive attack on 
Lalhai; but, these wars not being relished by his people, 400 of them 
immigrated into the Cachar district, and were settled there. Shortly 
after this the pressure of famine began to be felt, and the three 
principal chiefs, Poiboi, Khalgom, and Lalhai, met and agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities, and proceeded to send men into the Cachar 
district to obtain supplies of food. 


The famine arose, according to the concurrent testimony of all 
persons concerned, from the depreda- 
tions of rats. In the previous season 
the hamboos had seeded, and the supply of food thus provided caused an 
immense multiplication in the number of rats, who, when they had 
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exhausted the bamboo-seed, fell upon the rice crops and devoured them. 
The earliest indication of the distress was the immigration of some 
eighty families from the village of Khalgom, followed by other subjects 
of eastern chiefs first, and afterwards of the western chiefs. But, 
though they were later in immigrating, it was the western villages 
which suffered most, and by far the largest number of refugees came 
down the valley of the Dullessury past Jhalnacherra. At first, their 
advent created considerable alarm among the tea-coolies and some 
managers of the gardens near their route; but it was soon found out 
that they were peaceably inclined, and were only anxious to earn a 
livelihood, either by the sale of bamboos and forest produce, by labour, 
or by begging. In order to facilitate the former end, the duty charged 
at the forest toli-stations on foreign timber and produce was taken off; 
and employment was offered both by the Forest Officer on clearing forest 
boundaries and by several Tea Managers on cutting down the jungle on 
their grants. The Lushais, though not accustomed to hoeing or road- 
making, are skilful in jungle-clearing, and accepted work readily when 
offered them on high wages. But, besides this form of relief, it was 
necessary to make provision for supplying food in Lushai-land to those 
who were unable or unwilling to emigrate. Traders were encouraged to 
send up rice to the two chief marts of Tipaimukh in the east and 
Changsil in the west; the protection of a body of Frontier Police was 
promised them; and two Government store-houses were opened at 
Tipaimukh and Guturmukh, a place rather lower down the river 
Dullessury than Changsil, and to the north of it. These store-houses 
were not to compete with traders in selling, but to act as reserves in case 
the traders’ stores fel] short, and from them loans were to be made to 
the chiefs, or to men for whom the chiefs guaranteed that they were 
unable to buy from the traders. 


One visit was paid by the Special Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 
Visi : Rai Hari Charan Bahadur, to Tipai- 
isits to Lushai-land by Government 
officials. mukh, and two (on the second of 
which he was accompanied by Mr. 
Place, Sub-Divisional Officer of Hailakandi) to Guturmukh. In the 
course of these visits it was ascertained that the eastern part of the 
country had suffered least from the famine: partly no doubt from 
natural causes, and partly because, being stronger and more warlike, 
the chiefs had stores of plunder to fall back upon. These chiefs 
resented the posting of a guard at Tipaimukh, and professed to 
be afraid that it would lead to the annexation of the country: so, after 
ascertaining that the traders were not alarmed for their own safety, the 
guard was withdrawn, only a head constable and a native clerk being 
left to keep the accounts of the store-house and to register traffic and 
report events. On the western side the chiefs and their people were poorer 
and the scarcity more severe; and here much gratitude was expressed 
for the assistance given by Government, and much friendliness shown 
towards Mr. Place, who was asked to enter and visit the villages, an 
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invitation seldom given to an Englishman, whose visit is believed to be 
generally followed by cholera. 1t was ascertained that the Lushais of 
this tract prevented the Howlongs, who live to their south, from visiting 
Guturmukh or Changsil, and were making a profitable trade by carrying 
rice to them and retailing it at a higher price. 


As the season advanced, there was no increase in the pressure felt, 
but the contrary, and many of the 
Lushais who had entered Cachar and 
settled temporarily in Kookie villages there began to return in order to 
prepare their own lands for cultivation. Cholera broke out in the 
spring near Tipaimukh, and carried off one of the chiefs, Chunglena; and 
his village, thus weakened, was afterwards raided on by some Manipur 
Kookies. There has been a considerable emigration, too, from this part 
into Manipur territory. These events, however, did not affect Cachar, 
neither increasing the number of fugitives into it nor preventing the 
return of the famine-immigrants to their own country. It is estimated 
that not more than 1,000 of these now remain in Cachar. 


Gradual cessation of famine. 


The quantity of rice and paddy exported to Lushai-land in 1881.82 
was about 18,000 maunds and 2,000 
maunds respectively, while nearly 
1,000 maunds of rubber and 425,000 
bamboos were brought down. The value of the imports is estimated at 
Rs. 61,800, and of the exports at Rs. 42,700, the difference between 
the two figures being covered by the cost of freight and the profits 
of trade. Besides this, Government purchased and sent up about 2,500 
maunds of paddy, which was either sold to traders or advanced to the 
chiefs and persons vouched for by them. 


Exports to and imports from Lushai- 
land. 


The total expenditure incurred by Government on famine relief 
was Rs. 2,240; of this Rs. 1,100 
was for-purchase of paddy and rice, 
and Rs. 1,040 for boat-hire, z.e., freight of the paddy and visits of 
supervising officials. Rs. 1,040 were recovered from the sales to traders, 
leaving Rs. 1,200, the net expenditure of Government. Some of this 
but not much may be recovered from the recipients of loans. The 
policy of giving grain only in the form of a loan, and on the guarantee 
of a chief, was adhered to, not so much in the hope that much money 
would be received back, as with the view of preventing too indis- 
criminate application for help from being made. 


Cost of Government relief, 


In January 1883 a small party of Sokte Kookies under a chief, 
Thangkoyam, succeeded in making 
their way to Tipaimukh Bazar and 
plundered the Bazar, carrying off also a boy captive. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Cachar, Mr. Wight, was actually close to the Bazar at 
the time, but not with force sufficient to prevent the outrage. These 
Kookies came from a village 10 days south of Manipur and managed 
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to evade all the hostile Lushais on their route. The captive lad, al] the 
plunder, and a fine of Rs. 450 were subsequently recovered through the 
agency of the Raja of Manipur. 


Late in December 1883 the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
; reported that disturbing reports 
can at present time, January had yeached him from Lushai land. 
; Khalgom and the western Lushais 
were said to be much excited about the alleged murder of four of their 
people by Kookies living in our territory near Arkai Punji. Khalgom 
had sent in a deputation to demand reparation, headed by Rutton 
Sing (a notorious character, formerly a coolie on a tea garden, who 
has been mixed up in every mischief that has taken place on this 
frontier of recent years). It was ascertained that a great Council of 
the western chiefs had been held, and as raids might very possibly 
follow, troops have been hurried up to strengthen the frontier posts 
and patrols. The Deputy Commissioner has told the Lushais that he 
will make enquiries into their allegations, and that any raid on British 
territory will lead to their utter destruction. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CHITTAGONG FRONTIER TRIBES. 


To the east and south-east of the district of Chittagong stretches 
a tract of hill and forest, which, though now a British district, was not 
very long ago an almost unknown territory even to those who were no- 
minally in charge of it. Lying between latitude 21° 25° and 28° 45’ 
north, and longitude 91° 45’ and 92° 50’ east, it was for long 
years entered in the collectorate records of Chittagong as the 
kapas or cotton mehal of that district, a land of impervious jungle 
and malarious climate, into which 
no Bengalee might venture and 
live. We now assume to govern and protect 6,796 square miles 
of upland. European officers dwell amid its forests, and a yearly 
increasing revenue is derived from its people and its products. It is 
bounded on the south and south-east by Arracan; on the north-west the 
Fenny divides it from Hill Tipperah ; west of it lie the swamps and 
plains of Chittagong; while eastward its limits are undefined, and its 
ranges merge in the wild, unexplored high-lands that lie between British 
India and North Burmah. The tract is roughly divided into four great 
valleys by chains of hills running from the south to the north-west in 
nearly parallel lines, till they reach the water-shed between Chittagong 
and Cachar. Flowing south, the Sungoo and Matamori rivers water two 
of these main valleys. The other two are drained by north-flowing 
affluents of the Karnafuli, which itself cuts through the ranges from east 
to west. Itis a country rough and primeval: the abode of nomad 
cultivators, who have a hard struggle to maintain life against the sava- 
gery of nature and their more barbarous neighbours. The habits of the 
people and the characteristics of their home have been pleasantly and 
rosily described by the Deputy Commissioner (Captain Lewin) lately in 
charge of them.* It is not my intention here to go over ground already 
so recently traversed ; nor do manners and customs fall specially within 
the scope of my present task. On the history of the Hill Tracts and 
the policy of Government therein, Captain Lewin has hardly touched ; 
and it is still open to me to examine this. I shall first, however, and 
with due acknowledgment, condense from Captain Lewin’s work a very 
brief account of the various tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts. 


The Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


' Captain Lewin divides these into two classes: (1) the Khyoungtha, 
or children of the river; and (2) the 
Toungtha, or children of the hills. 
The former are of Arracanese origin, immigrants from the south, and by 


Lewin’s sketch of the Hill peoples, 





* The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the dwellers therein—Calcutta, 1869, 
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religion Budhists. The latter are of mixed origin, dwell chiefly in 
the outer hills, and are, in fact, for the most part savages of various clans 
The Khyoungtha dwell together in village communities, each indeka 
roaja or headman, through whom they pay revenue either to Govern- 
ment direct or to some chief. The whole country south of the Karna- 
fuli is nominally subject to the head of the Phru family, called at 
various times the Poang and the Bohmong Rajah. Most of those 
living north of the Karnafuli acknowledge a chief called the Mong 
Rajah. Distinct as to language and race from the ordinary Khyoung- 
tha are the Chukma, or Tsakma tribe. Branches of this tribe aie 
known as Doingnak and Toungjynyas, and much discussion has taken 
place as to their origin and history, for which I must refer to Captain 
Lewin’s pamphlet and the Asiatic Society’s journals. ‘The chief of the 
Chuckmas was until within the last few years a woman known as 
Kalindi Rani, and the tribe jooms north of the Karnafuli towards the 
Fenny river. The Toungthas, or sons of the Hill, z.e., the tribes who 
cultivate the higher hills in preference to the river bottoms and lower 
ranges, are divided by Captain Lewin into three sets :— 


(2) Those who are tributary to us and subject to our control, to 
wit (1) the Tipperahs or Mrungs; (2) the Kumi or Kweymi; (3) the 
Mris; and (4) the Khyengs : " 

(6) Those who pay us no revenue, but are subject to our influence, 
a.e., (1) the Bunjogis ; and (2) the Pankhos: and lastly 

(c) The independent tribes of (1) Lushai or Kookies, and (2) 
Shindus or Lakheyr. 

The Tipperahs are merely emigrants from Hill Tipperah, to whom 
our rule has seemed more settled and endurable than that of their own 
chief. At one time, as we have already seen, the Kingdom of Tipperah 
probably embraced a large part of Chittagong, and this fact may also 
help to account for the numbers of Tipperahs we find here. There are 
about 15,000 settled in our Hill Tracts divided into four classes: the 
Pooran, the Nowuttea, the Osmi, and the Reang. The first two live 
near the Fenny; the third is small and scattered. The Reangs live 
on the eastern verge of the district, near the Lushai Kookies, and were a 
great source of trouble to us when first we entered on the government 
of the hills. 

The Kumis dwell on the Koladyne river in Arracan, and on the upper 
part of the Sungoo. Living as they do near the outer tribes, they are 
more warlike in their habits than the Tipperahs and Khyoungtha, and 
stockade their villages for purposes of defence. 


The Mris are found to the west of the Sungoo and on the Mata- 
mori. They were originally driven out of Arracan by the Kumis, 
There are only 1,500 of them in all within the district, and they pay 
tribute to the Bohmong in common with the other tribes of the south. 

Of the Khyengs, Captain Lewin only reports that they are few in 
number in the Hill Tracts, and inhabit the spurs of the great hill range 
separating the district from Arracan. 
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The Bunjogis and Pankhos are of common origin ; but the former, 
with the Shindus and Kumis, knot their hair over the forehead, and 
are with them classed as Poe; the latter, with the Tipperahs and 
Lushais, wear it en chignon at the back. Together, these two tribes 
number about 3,000 souls, and live, a few on the Karnafuli, but most 
to the east of the Sungoo. They are in many points like the Lushais, 
and have the same love of plunder and slaughter. 


Of the Lushai tribes bordering on Cachar, I have already treated 
in detail. Those found on the verge of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
though connected with the clans to the north, were long believed to be 
distinct, and politically at any rate, may be considered apart. The 
Burmese call them Lankhé, and they are divided into three great septs. 
The Howlong, estimated at 12,600; the Syloo, at 10,800; and Rutton 
Poiya’s clan at 2,580 souls. They are all independent, warlike, and 
aggressive. They inhabit the hills to the north-east. 


The Shindus are a formidable nation living to the north-east and 
east of the Blue Mountain. All the country south of the Karnafuli 
has for many years been exposed to their ravages. Of their position 
and internal relations we know much less than we do of the Lushais. 
The whole aim of our frontier policy has of late years been the protec- 
tion of the other tribes already named from the raids of the Chittagong 
Lushais and Shindus. The whole history of this frontier is indeed the 
story of their outrages and of the efforts to prevent, repel, or avenge 
these. 


These are the tribes with whom the Government has to deal in 
this out-lying part of its dominions. But it is only of late years that 
such a complete classification of them could have been given. When 
Chittagong first fell into British hands, no attempt was made to bring 
any part of the hills under direct administration. The authorities had 
cognizance of only two hill chiefs: the one called the Phru, living 
52 miles east-south-cast from the station of Islamabad ; the other, whose 
residence was 35 miles to the east-north-east, being the head of the 
Chukmas. The chiefs had paid a tribute in cotton to the Muham- 
madans, and continued to do so to the British. But the amount 
appears to have been uncertain, and the Kapas Mehal, as it was called, 
was farmed out yearly to some speculator, who contracted to realize 
the tribute, and enjoyed a monopoly of the staple in which it was paid. 
The system of cultivation common to all the hillmen is that known 
as ‘joom’. A village settles down in a favourable site, and yearly, in the 
month of April, each family proceeds to fell the jungle and to clear 
enough ground for purposes of tillage. The timber and bamboos so 
eut down are fired in May, and thereafter, on the first token of the 
approaching rains, holes are dibbled in the ground, into which five or 
six kinds of seed are thrown together,—cotton, rice, maize, pumpkin, 
or what not, calculated to mature in regular sequence. While the crops 
are ripening, the whole village bivouacks on the jooms to protect them 
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from beast and bird. Two years of such cultivation exhausts the 
soil, and when all the good land round a village has been worked out, 
the people move en masse to another site. Among the wilder tribes the 
greater part of the jooming operation is performed by slaves—captives 
of many a raid and border foray, which are indeed mainly undertaken 
to procure such labour. It is obvious that under such a system of 
cultivation the joomea can acquire no rights in the soil itself, and that 
no practical means of assessing his clearing could in such a country 
exist. Hence, even the chiefs claim no property in tlie land or in the 
forests. Each claims the men of his tribe wherever they wander, or in 
whatever part of the country they may settle for the time to joom. 
Generally speaking the joomeas of each clan confine themselves within 
certain rough limits, but there is no real local jurisdiction vesting in 
any of the chiefs. The forest outside the State Reserves is free to 
all. 


The tribute paid by the chiefs to Government was originally realized 
in kind through the roajas or head- 
men from the several families of 
the village. In 1789 the Government converted the cotton tribute into 
@ money payment, and the chiefs now in turn demand from their 
joomeas a cash contribution. This is usually fixed at Rs. 3 or 4 
for each married man. Bachelors, priests, hunters, and some other 
classes are exempt. Money payments introduced direct settlements 
with Government—contractors being abolished—and brought the Huil 
Tracts into administrative relations with the paramount power. The 
Government revenue was fixed upon a rough idea of the number of 
joomeas subject to each chief, and it has always been held liable to en- 
hancement on the ground of increase in their numbers. As first settled, 
the whole revenue of the Hill Tracts was Rs, 5,703-13, of which the 
Chukma chief, Jan Buksh Khan, paid Rs. 1,852 and Kumla Phru Rs. 703, 
the balance being paid by various headmen, who managed to obtain 
direct settlements either through intrigue or as being really the repre- 
sentatives of distinct communities. In 1546 the revenue had risen to 
Rs. 11,803. 


The earliest notice of these tribes which Captain Lewin discovered 
dates from the year 1777, when Ramoo Khan, probably a Chukma chief, 
rebelled against the authority of our cotton farmer and called in to his 
assistance “ large bodies of Kookie men, who live far in the interior part 
of the hills, who have not tbe use of fire-arms, and whose bodies g0 
unclothed.’”’ The rising appears to have been starved out by closing 
the markets to the hill people for a time Tribes called Kookies were 
then, we gather from other contemporaneous notices, wont to raid upon 
the plains. There can be little doubt, however, that the raiders of the 
eighteenth century were the tribes who now inhabit our Hill Tracts, 
and are themselves sufferers from the encroachments of the more dis- 
tant clans. 


Revenue system of the Hill Tracts, 
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From 1790 to 1840 the Phru family, which ruled from the Karna- 
_ fuli to the Naaf, had been under one 
History of the Phru family and their poad Satune Phru.(1) Some time 
dissensions. De se o 
before his death Satung made over: 
the management to his brother,Om Phru; but this Chief was so un- 
popular that the family, which had hitherto lived together at Bindabun, 
broke up and moved to different parts of the hills. In 1546 Om died, 
and his son, Komalagnio, kept possession of the family seat, though 
at first he had no influence over the rest of his relatives. From 1840 
a state of anarchy prevailed owing to the family quarrels of the 
Phrus which first drew the serious attention of Government to the 
internal condition of Hill Tracts. During the two years preceding 
Satung Phru’s death we had heard from time to time of sanguinary 
attacks upon villages subordinate to the Phrus. In 1830, in 1534, 
and again in 18835, such raids had taken place; the attacking parties 
being Mrungs, Kumis, or Bunjogis. Before 1830 our records are 
almost blank, recording nothing but the payments of revenue at 
the appointed times. Now, however, the dissensions of the Phrus and 
the anarchy which followed brought about a series of outrages, of 
which few details reached the ears of local officers at the time, but of 
the reality of which there was an ample evidence discovered afterwards. 
The fact appears to have been that the various members of the Phru 
family took up different positions in the hills, and perpetrated constant 
forays upon each other’s villages, calling in the outer tribes to assist in 
the bloody work. This threatened the security of our revenue and 
demanded peremptory interference. Besides this, however, it would 
seem that now for the first time was Government made aware of the 
nature of these hill raids. In 1546, at any rate, we get very full 
details in regard to them from Captain Phayre, the Principal Assistant 
Commissioner of Arracan. The Chittagong authorities knew little 
of the tribes. Most of the marauders were Kumis or Shindus from 
the Koladyne, and all efforts to recover captives or punish raids were 
for many years made from the side of Arracan. The first expedition to 
punish an offending tribe was planned by Captain Phayre, then in 
charge of Arracan, for the cold weather of 1846-47 against Kumiis of the 
Koladyne, who had raided upon certain Mru immigrants from Arracan, 
now tributaries of the Phrus. Komalagnio Phru had obtained a sort 
of pre-eminence over the rest of his 
roe for defence of country by the family, and to him Government 
7 applied for information as to the 
nature of the arrangements made hy him for the defence of his joomeas. 


G 


~~ 


Judicial Proceedings, 1846, 26th August, Nos. 190 & 191. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1816, 23rd September, Nos. 99 to 102, 
Judicial Proceedings, 1845, 14th October, No. 82. 

Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 24th February, Nos, 25 to 29. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 28th April, Nos. 137 to 189. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 22nd September, Nos. 109 to 118. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1848, 12th January, Nos. 150 & 151. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1848, 24th February, Nos, 163 to 175. 
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It was found that his predecessors had established certain stockades in 
the south on the principal lines of route from Arracan, and these the 
Bohmong Rajah (to give the Phru his later title) now expressed himself 
willing to repair and man. The Magistrate of Chittagong strongly 
impressed with the impossibility of effecting much by offensive measures 
in such a country, and believing that failure must attend any attempt 
on the part of Government to establish a cordon of out-posts adequate 
to the protection of the tracts, recommended that the Bohmong 
should receive a remission of Rs. 1,000 from his revenue on condition 
of his undertaking the defence of his own estate. This sum, how- 
ever, the Bohmong pronounced utterly insufficient even for the 
maintenance of the four forts he had, viz., Toba Cherra, Paindal 
Cherra, Purdah Cherra, and Capabtye Cherra. There was this fur- 
ther difficulty. Komalagnio Phru had not been formerly recognized 
as sole Chief and head of the family, and the dissensions ensuing on 
the death of Satung Phru had not yet altogether subsided. Any 
arrangement made with him might only cause difficulty from the 
jealousy of the other Phrus. Under these circumstances Mr. Henry 
Ricketts, the Commissioner of Chittagong, was deputed to inquire into 
and report upon the whole subject, and the scheme which he submitted 
was eventually approved. It hasbeen printed at length in No. XI. of 
the Selections from the Bengal Records. The following is an abstract 
of its provisions. 


Mr. Ricketts held that as we had, from the inaccessible nature of 

: ; the country, no hold upon it save 
eramoeroues ieee through tine Phrus, it a politic to 
ignore the connection which any of them might have had with the 
recent raids. We must manage through them, or not at all. OF course, 
if everything failed, we might remove the whole family to the plains, 
and try to work through the roajas or village headmen ; but for many 
reasons such a plan was to be deprecated. We had therefore first to 
adjust the family feuds. This could only be effected by insisting on 
treating the chieftainship as an impartible heritage, subject only to 
liabilities for the support of the rest of the family. A little pressure 
brought the Phrus to consent to this. It was agreed that Komalagnio 
should be manager and chief; the others taking office under him as 
tehsildars or revenue collectors for certain clans, but all were to live 
together at Bindabun. On these conditions the revenue payable to 
Government was reduced to Rs. 2,01N—a remission of Rs. 1,645. Mr. 
Ricketts proposed that it should be formally notified to them that 
Government acknowledged no right on their part to the soil of the 
forests, the whole of which belonged to the State; that their revenue 
should not be enhanced for twenty years, and no separate engagements 
be taken during that period from new joomeas south of the Karnafult; 
that they were to undertake the defence of the frontier against marau- 
ders ; that, should forays take place, or family quarrels arise, the manage- 
ment of the tract and the frontier defence should be taken up by Gov- 
ernment, and the Phrus be deported to the plains. One argument 
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brought forward to justify these concessions to the Phrus is worth not- 
ing. It was the fact that for many years raids upon the actual plains 
had been unknown. Whatever, therefore, they had done or failed to do, 
they had been able to keep their own tribes under control, and had 
proved an effectual screen to the people of the lowlands. It was only 
through our more intimate connection with the hill joomeas, owing to 
the nature of the revenue settlement, that we had any cognizance of the 
existence of raids. But where we realised revenue, we were bound to 
give or procure safety. Mr. Ricketts first at this time pointed out the 
anomaly of considering the Kapas Mehal as part of the regulation 
district of Chittagong. For thirteen years, however, things were left in 
this respect in statu quo. 


In the year 1847 we first hear of the Shindus raiding in Chitta- 
gong. They are described as a very 
powerful tribe of the far interior, 
over whom the Arracan authorities exercised no control. Some proposals 
were indeed at this time made with a view to preventing forays from the 
side of Arracan, but they were not very promising, and nothing seems 
to have been done. The Akyab Police had, it was reported, full authority 
over all the tribes on the banks of the Kvladyne to a point hundred 
miles from its mouth, where a thanna was situated. For about fifty 
miles further up, they exercised a less perfect but still appreciable con- 
trol. But this was confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
stream. At the furthest point to which our officers had penetrated (the 
junction of the Kolak with the Koladyne), debouched the most northerly 
of the four routes known to exist between Chittagong and the Koladyne 
Valley. Here it was proposed to establish a stockade. Between this and 
the thanna, fifty miles below, supporting posts would be required; one 
at the junction of the Kooshai and the Koladyne, where was the head of 
a path leading to the Phrus villages in seven days’ march. But all 
these sites were so fearfully unhealthy that the idea was abandoned, and 
the policy of attacking offending villages, when this was possible, was 
advocated instead. As the Arracan authorities attributed the frequency 
of raids to the ease with which slaves were disposed of to “ the 
Chittagong Rajahs,” the Government made the abolition of slavery 
a condition in the arrangements concluded with the Phrus. The estab- 
lishment of a school was also suggested by Government as a desirable 
step. 


Shindu raids in 1847-48. 


The cold season of 1847-43 was marked by two sanguinary raids, 
the one on the Kalindi Rani’s subjects, the other on those of the Phru. 
The marauders, it was clearly shewn, came from the Koladyne. Mr. 
Ricketts was anxious to send a party of armed burkundazes on their trail 
to follow on till they reached the Koladyne, there to co-operate with the 
Arracan police and local levies. But this plan was deemed impracticable, 
as no available force could be safely despatched through a country so 
difficult, so hostile, so unknown. 
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The expedition which Captain Phayre had planned for the cold 
Pate ee weather of 1846-47 was carried out 
Hoplinschis Piped Mien 100 by Lieutenant Hopkinson, then 
Principal Assistant Commissioner of Akyab, in December 1547.(1) It was 
designed as already stated to punish certain villages of independent Kumis 
living far above the Koladyne Thannah for outrages committed on the 
Mrus both in Chittagong and Arracan. I have reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix copious extracts from Lieutenant Hopkinson’s journal, because 
they contain the best description I have come across of the nature of the 
country and of the difficulties such an expedition has to encounter. The 
conclusion come to by the local authorities on a review of all the inform- 
ation obtainedby that officer was that, however troublesome the Kumis or 
the Khons or other petty tribes might be, the state of disquiet in which 
the Upper Koladyne was constantly kept was due entirely to the Shindus. 
Until this tribe was punished and brought to terms, there could be no 
hope of permanent tranquillity ; and yet no feasible plan suggested 
itself by which this object could be attained. Lieutenant Hopkinson’s 
expedition only succeeded by a series of happy accidents. The men 
composing it were prostrated by the mere toil of the march. Had they 
been attacked either in the advance or the retreat, they would never have 
returned to tell the tale. The Commissioner of Arracan wrote that 
while seeing the evil he was utterly unable to suggest a remedy. Nature 
was stronger than man. “Every expedition (said he) that has 
penetrated into the mountain ranges seems to have met with more 
difficulty than the one that preceded it ; and having overcome all the 
inferior tribes, and established a very improved state of things as far as 
their conduct is concerned, we appear to have arrived near the frontier 
of a tribe, or rather perhaps tribes under the generic appellation of 
Shantoo (Shindu), who perhaps stretch as far north as Cachar ‘and 
Manipur, and east to the Burmese territory.’ Scarcely bad Lieute- 
nant Hopkinson reached Akyab, when the Shindus harried the friendly 
villages at which he had stayed on his visit to their neighbourhood. 
Lord Dalhousie, on receipt of these reports, seems to have been more 
impressed by the hazards the force had run than by the gallantry with 
which it had met them, and in the most cogent terms impressed on the 
Arracan officers the folly of attempting to carry reprisals into the 
jungles and fastnesses of the hills, where there was little to gain and 
much might be lost. 

In the cold season of 1849-50, the Shindus raided in the Phru 
country.(?) At the first Lushais 
got the credit of the outrage, as 
they did of every similar attack along the Cachar, Sylhet, and Chitta- 
gong frontier at this time: and Colonel Lister, Superintendent on the 
Cachar side, was instructed to procure information as to the tribe 


Raids of 1849-50. 


(‘) Judicial Proceedings, 1848, 16th August, Nos. 182 to 186. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 27th March, Nos. 94-95, 
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concerned, and endeavour to recover the captives. It is certain that the 
southern Lushais, who were never reached by Colonel Lister, did raid 
this year upon the Chukma villages north of the Karnafuli, nor was 
there wanting an alleged cause, the Magistrate of Chittagong having re- 
corded his opinion that the whole of the ‘outrages in the north of the Hill 
Tracts were due to the encroachment of the “Mugh Joomeas upon the 
territory belonging to the hill tribes. No boundary had been settled to 
the east, and it was urged that this want of definite limits led the Jooineas 
to take up sites far within the hills, on the strength of a protection which 
it was impossible for us adequately to afford. The Magistrate proposed 
that the Chingree Nullah running north and south to Rungamuttea, and 
between Rungamuttea and Kassalong the Karnafuli, and southward 
thence a nullah without a name, should be our eastern line of frontier, 
along which we should place stockades, and beyond which we should not 
go. The idea was approved by Government but left for future consider- 
ation. The whole question of repressing the predatory habits of the 
tribes in this quarter was fraught with difficulty. Captain Phayre, now 
Commissioner of Arracan, protested that there was no way of checking the 
Shindus but by marching a foree into their country.(1) This, however, 
he did not recommend, as the task presented difficulties of unparalleled 
magnitude. All that he could suggest for practical adoption was to 
endeavour to educate the tribes by missionary enterprise. A good 
beginning had been made among the Kumis, and the banks of the 
Koladyne, as far as Talakmé were fast being peopled by settlers 
from the neighbouring hills. Nothing, however, of the kind was 
possible in Chittagong, where the country was wilder and the savage 
tribes less accessible. 


In January 1850 an attack was made by about 400 Kookies on a 
village of Joomeas, belonging to Kalindi Rani’s tribe, on the Chingnia, 
a river in the Chittagong Hills falling into the Karnafuli below 
Rungamuttea.(?) It was conjectured at first that the assailants came 
from Mullah’s village, from which, as noted in the preceding Chapter, 
Colonel Lister found all the fighting men absent when he captured it ; 
but this idea was ultimately abandoned on consideration of distance and 
on other grounds. The commissariat officer, who was superintending 
kheddah operations in that very neighbourhood , reported that the Kookies 
of the Chittagong Hills never injured his people on hearing they were 
“Company’s servants,’ and said that they were led to attack the Kalindi 
Rani’s people by the impositions and frauds practised on them when 
trying to barter their hill produce for salt and other articles brought 
from the plains. 


In the cold season of 1850-51, attacks upon wood-cutters felling 
Raids in 1850-51. bamboos and timber in the jungles 


were reported from time to time, 
and there were not wanting circumstances making it matter of suspicion 





( ) Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 30th April, Nos. 169-71, 
(7) Judicial Proccedings, 1850, 26th June, No. 156. 
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that some connection existed between these outrages and certain quarrels 
then subsisting between the Phru and the Kalindi Rani.(1) In the police 
report for the year 1450, we find the first suggestion that the direct 
management of the hill tracts should be assumed by Government 
officers. Radical suggestions of this kind crop up at intervals in regard 
to most of our hill tracts only to be dropped after a desultory call for 
report. In 1853 Messrs, Currie and Colvin inspected the eastern districts ; 
and the result was a revival of Mr. Ricketts’ report of 1847, and 
of his suggestion to separate the hill tracts from the regulation dis- 
trict. 


A very full report was submitted in 1854 by the Superintendent of 
Police,(*) reviewing the whole history of the tract for the last twenty 
years, so far as this appeared from 
the local records. During the last 
seventeen years there had been nineteen raids in which 107 had been slain, 
fifteen wounded, and 186 carried captive. The whole of these forays were 
believed to be the work of Shindus or tribes from the south, and 
the Superintendent exonerated both the Phru Chief and the Chukma 
Rani from all complicity. The Bohmong or Poang had _ stockaded six 
posts, in which he kept squads of ill-armed retainers. But it did not 
appear that they had ever prevented a raid or punished raiders. Efforts 
had been made through the Arracan authorities to ransom the captives 
from the Shindus, but without success: and it had been proposed to 
establish a line of frontier posts garrisoned by one Mugh battalion ; also 
to create 2 Joomea police under the hill Chiefs, well armed and located 
at central thannas, who should protect their neighbours from forays by 
the outer tribes. But to this there was the great objection of the 
expense, which the returns from the Kapas Mehal would be quite 
insufficient to cover. 

A careful local enquiry by an officer of experience was what the 
Superintendent most recommended. 
He was opposed to a separate judi- 
cial administration for the tract on the ground of the difficulty of 
dealing with offenders in the absence of all the usual appliances of such 
administration ; no jails; no lock-ups; no communications. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to the Commissioner show the views taken by 
Government at this time (1854):— 

It appears that during the two years which immediately followed the agreement 
which was concluded by Mr. H. Ricketts with the Phru family no attacks were reported, 
but that after that period they re-commenced ; and that during the last four years there 
have been no less than ten of these attacks. Notwithstanding that measures have been 
promptly taken on all these occasions to track or apprehend the marauders, these efforts 
have been entirely without success. 


Discussion of policy. 


Views of Government in 1854. 





() Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 11th December, Nos. 76-78, 


(?) Judicial Proceedings, 1854, 13th April Nos, 136-39. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 29th January, Nos. 163-65, 
Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 26th March, Nos. 87-92. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1852, 29th January, Nos. 387-94, 
Judicial Proceedings, 1853, 19th May, No, 40, 
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From the facts stated it clearly appears that the Phrus have altogether failed to 
keep that part of the agreement made with them in 1847, whereby they undertook to 


protect the Mugh population of this tract of country from aggression and plunder; and 
that other measures must now be concerted for the attainment of this object. 


On the question of marching troops into the hills for the purpose of retaliation, 
and of thereby punishing the tribes concerned in these outrages, there appears to be but 
one opinion ; all the officers who have considered the subject having condemned any such 
project, as not only in all probability fatal to those engaged in the expedition, but 
utterly useless in its results, from the impossibility of reaching the authors of these 
crimes in their remote and inaccessible fastnesses. His Lordship fully concurs in this 
opinion, and is decidedly opposed to any military expedition being attempted. 


With regard to the proposal that a boundary line should be drawn out and demar- 
cated between the settled parts of the Chittagong District and the Joom tract, and that 
the Government should then declare itself responsible for the protection only of those 
living west of that boundary. ‘This is not a project which His Lordship thinks can be 
entertained, inasmuch as the Joom tract is, and has always been, a part of the British 
dominion, and the responsibility of the Government cannot be shaken off, even if it were 
desirable to do so; while, on the other hand, it would be a work of extreme difficulty 
and expense to lay down such a boundary. 


Another proposal which has been made in reference to this object is that an Act 
should be passed excluding this tract of country from the operation of the civil and 
criminal regulations. Besides the anomaly, however, of having two different laws pre- 
vailing in the same district, and the difficulty just stated of defining a boundary between 
the two jurisdictions, His Lordship concurs with you in considering that the practical 
inconvenience described in the closing paragraphs of your report would render any such 
special legislation unadvisable. 


It must always be a matter of extreme difficulty to determine the best mode of 
dealing with savage hill tribes, who regard plunder and murder as lawful and commend- 
able pursuits, and dwell in inaccessible fastnesses within a climate so deadly as to defy 
approach. The plan of subsidising the Chiefs, and enlisting the men as soldiers or police- 
men, formerly adopted in the case of the hillmen of Bhaugulpore, and more recently in 
that of the Kookees, has always answered best; and there seems to be no reason why 
this plan should not succeed with the Sindoos and the other tribes on the Chittagong 
frontier. The Commissioner of Arracan will accordingly be desired to make an attempt 
to open w negociation with the Chiefs of the Sindoo tribe, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether, by meuns of this kind, an effectual stop cannot be put to these periodical forays. 


This, however, is not a measure of which the success can be counted on with any 
degree of certainty. The suggestion which was made by your predecessor, Mr. Plowden 
and in which you concur, that an armed police force consisting of Joomeas, armed with 
muskets, should be organised for the purpose of watching the passes which lead to the 
Sindoos country, and of protecting life and property throughout the whole of the Joom 
tract, appears to His Lordship to be worthy of immediate adoption : and you are accord- 
ingly requested to submit a detailed plan for carrying out this object. The Chiefs must 
still be responsible, as heretofore, for giving the police every assistance in the prevention 
of crime and the apprehension of offenders ; but as the Government will by this measure 
take upon themselves the duty, for the performance of which the Chiefs were allowed a 
remission in the amount of the jumma formerly paid by them, it will now be necessary 
i the full amount should be exacted for the purpose of meeting the expense of the new 
police. 


Like all the half-considered plans which preceded it, this would 
seem to have fallen through: for more than a year later in August 
1855, we find that fresh forays from the south had occurred, and that 
no frontier police had yet been established. The year after(!) we read 
of the Akyab authorities ransoming a captive for Rs. 190, and duly 
presenting the bill at the Chittagong Collectorate. It is little to be 


(') 1855, 23rd August, Nos, 434-5. 
1856, 23rd October, Nos. 104-7. 
1856, 138th November, Nos, 76-82, 
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wondered at that a feeling of shame at such a confession of weakness 
led both the Commissioner and the Government to consider afresh 
the propriety of offensive expeditions. 


In the Appendix is reproduced a review of the whole question by 
Colonel Hopkinson, then Commissioner of Arracan, in which the various 
plans from time to time submitted are set forth and analysed. 


After considering all the facts, the idea of any expedition was 


sAsranigerivn te imudertit 1868 abandoned ; but still the raids went 

, on, and always were the raiders 

reported to have come from the Koladyne. More and more frequent 

they became as impunity was found to attend each fresh attack.(1) At 
Jast in despair the Commissioner made the following proposals :— 


1. To send military expeditions into the hills every cold weather 
to punish the obnoxious tribes by fire and sword. 


2. To establish combined military and police out-posts on both 
the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers, a local levy being raised to 
man them. 


3. To supply the Poang (the Phru Chief) with arms and 


ammunition, and let him take retribution for every outrage on his ryots 
if he could. 


Upon this Government, after consulting Mr. Ricketts, ordered as 
follows :— 


The Lieutenant-Governor is entirely averse to the first of the three plans proposed 
by you, viz., that military expeditions should be sent into the hills; for, in addition to 
the extreme unhealthiness of the climate, there would be great difficulty in distinguishing 
between those tribes who are in the habit of committing these periodical depredations 
and those who are favourable and friendly to our rule. Indeed, with the almost total want 
of anything like perfect or reliable information as to the actual perpetrators ot the 
atrocities which it is proposed to punish, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to think 
that the adoption of your scheme for sending “ military expeditions into the hills’ would 
be very likely to lead to an indiscriminate slaughtor of friends and foes; one of the con- 
sequences of which would be that our valuable elephant-hunting grounds would be con- 
tinually disturbed, and our hunting parties always attacked. The probability of such 
Tesult is increased by the fact that the raids appear to be for the most part committed by 
the distant tribes ; while those nearest to our frontier, who would be the first met with 
and attacked, are generally believed to be friendly. 


Equally weighty objections exist in regard to the “ establishment of military and 
police posts.” From the great extent of country to be protected, such posts would as 
sarily be at considerable distances from each other, and each would, therefore, have to be 
made of sufficient strength to defend itself unaided against any force that inight be 
brought against it. When, therefore, it is considered that the country in question is a 
forest between two and three hundred miles in length, and nearly the same distance 1n 
breadth, and that the attacking parties sometimes number more than 309 men, It 1s clear 
that the establishment of posts would involve such an expenditure of men and oo 
and require such a lenzth of time to mature, as to render tho scheme most difficult o 
adoption, if not altogether impracticable. 

Again, even supposing the posts to have been established, the greatest difficulty 


: ! : : : Set from 
would be experienced in keeping them supplied, in consequence of their distance 
the frontier; fur to be of effectual service the nearest of them should be placed beyond 








(1) 1856, 18th December, Nos, 216-9. 
1857, 2nd Jannary, Nos. 169-70, 
1857, 2nd April, Nos. 90-1. 
1858, 9th September, Nos. 277-85. 
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all the villages which acknowledge our supremacy. The objection on account of the 
climate also is even of greater weight against the establishment of posts than in the case 
of merely temporary military expedition. 


The last plan suggested by you is to “distribute to the Poang Raja arms and 
ammunition, and to give him free permission to exact his own retribution for every wrong 
done to his ryots by the hill tribes.’ This appears to Lieutenant-Governor a more 
feasible plan than the other two, and to a certain extent His Honor is decidedly in favor of 
its adopted. The Lieutenant-Governor would furnish the Poang and any others of the 
Native Chiefs on whom reliance can be placed with arms, money, and men, and by advice 
or intimidation, if requisite, would always continue to act through them, so long as they 
shewed any willingness to afford their co-operation. The fact of the forays having ceased 
during the years 1848-49 and 1850 speaks much in favour of the policy of working 
through the Native Chiefs introduced in 1847 by Mr. Ricketts, the former Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division; and His Honor is of opinion that it would be unwise to 
abondon this policy until a change of system shall have shown itself to be absolutely 
necessary. But at the same time it is necessary that the nature and extent of the 
services to be rendered should be distinctly understood by the Poang, rather than that he 
should be vestel with such an indefinite amount of authority as he would possess under 
the present terms of your proposal. 


The arrangements made with the Phrus for administrative purposes 
were not found to work satisfactorily ; and in 1859, the interference of 
Government again became necessary, and with a view to protect our hill 
subjects from the aggressions of the 
frontier tribes, the Lieutenant- 
Governor recommended that the whole country east of the cultivated 
plain country of Chittagong should be removed from the operation of 
the General Regulations, and that an officer, to be called the Superin- 
tendent of the Joom Tract, should be appointed. 


Creation of the Hill Tracts District. 


The Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that, at present, it was 
out of the question to attempt really to administer the government of 
these hills. The administration should be left wholly to the hill Chiefs, 
the only object of the measures now proposed being to prevent such raids 
as the Commissioner complains of, and to do so through the Chiefs. 
For this purpose the single officer proposed would, it was hoped, suffice. 


Any such complete system of administration as has been 
established in the Sonthal country was not at present to be thought of 
for the tract in question. The excessive expense of that system, as 
compared with the wealth and population of the tracts administered, 
was in itself a bar to such a scheme in regard to the Chittagong. Hills ; 
for the expense of the Sonthal system, in proportion to the population 
and the fiseal value of the country, was enormous, though the Sonthals 
pay 4 revenue which is more than nominal. The Chittagong Joomeas 
paul only a nominal revenue, and nothing was known of the hills at 
any distance from the plain country. 


The Licutenant-Governor was further of opinion that any middle 
course between the thorough administration of the affairs of a country, 
in a way stutable to the circumstances of the people, and the leaving 
of the administration to its own Native Chiefs, was most objectionable. 
Such middle courses, as was the case with the Sonthals, were sure, 
svoner or later, to end in disaster. 
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It might be necessary, though no such necessity had been shown 
to exist, not to leave wholly in the hands of the Chiefs some portions 
of the hills bordering the plain country. 


In that case such portion, if taken in hand, should be thoroughly 
administered, somewhat after the Sonthal system; but the heavy 
expense of that system was a reason for doing this to as small an 
extent as possible. The administration of the rest of the country 
might be left entirely in the hands of the hill Chiefs, under the 
general supervision of a Superintendent, who should interfere as little 
as possible, except to insist upon the people near the plains, who are 
practically our subjects, being defended from the inroads of more distant 
savages, and being prevented from making raids or committing other 
great atrocities themselves. Whatever was resolved upon, the first step 
was to be the taking of the Hill Tracts of the Chittagong District from 
the operation of the General Regulations, which are intended only for 
people in a high state of civilization. Such discordance between theory 
and practice as appears when a country inhabited by semi-barbarians, 
ignorant of all laws, and without a semblance of courts of justice 
among them, is represented as subject to and influenced by a refined 
system of judicial administration, was hardly creditable to the Govern- 
ment of the country. 


Act XXII of 1860 was accordingly passed, which enabled the 
Government to give to the Hill Tracts the administration suited to its 
condition. 


Before, however, the appointment of a Hill Superintendent was 
actually made, there took place that very extended series of raids, which 
is known as the ‘Great Kookie In- 
vasion’ of 1860. In December 1859, 
rumours had reached the local officers of the Tipperah District that 
the interior of Hill Tipperah was in avery disturbed state. The Rajah’s 
affairs were generally known to be greatly involved. He had been 
compelled to dispense with the little armed force he formerly kept up, 
while his family and kingdom were distracted by the intrigues of the 
various candidates for the succession, or of discontented exiles beyond 
the border. The Rajah, besides, either could not or would not meet the 
expense consequent on the nomination of a jubraj, or heir apparent, while 
he left all his affairs in the hands of his Bengali spiritual guide. Early in 
January 1860, reports were received, at Chittagong, of the assembling 
of a body of 400 or 500 Kookies at the head of the River Fenny, and 
soon the tale of burning villages and slaughtered men gave token of the 
work they had on hand. On the 3lst January, before any intimation 
of their purpose could reach us, the Kookies, after sweeping down the 
course of the Fenny, burst into the plains of Tipperah at Chagulneyah, 
burnt or plundered 15 villages, butchered 185 British subjects, and 
carried off about 100 captives. Troops and police were at once hurried 
to the spot, but the Kookies had only remained a day or two on the 
plains, retiring to the hills and jungles by the way they came. It was 
at first supposed that this extended movement on the part of these tribes 


Great Kookie Invasion of 1860, 
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was directed by certain near relatives of the Tipperah Rajah, and was 
intended to involve that Chief in trouble with the English Govern- 
ment. But it was afterwards ascertained, with considerable certainty ,* 
that the main instigators of the invasion were three or four Hill 
Tipperah refugees, Thakurs who had lived for some time among the 
Kookies, and who took advantage of the ill-feeling caused by an attack 
made by the Rajah’s subjects upon some Diptung Kookies to excite a 
rising that unfortunately became diverted to British territory. Driven 
by the Rajah from his dominions, these men had formed alliances 
among the various Kookie tribes of the interior, and, year by year villages, 
supposed to be friendly to the Rajah, had been attacked and plundered, 
vague rumours of which disturbances had reached our ears. Some of 


* The following extracts from a Report, by Mr. J. D. Gordon, will show the state of 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1860, Nos. 245-47. affairs in Hill Tipperah, and the causes of the 
raid :—‘‘I wrote at length concerning an 
attack made by the Rajah’s people upon the Dooptung Kookies. I um still of opinion that 
that occurrence led to the disturbances in the hills which terminated in the massacres at 
Ramghur and Khundul. The Thakoors no doubt used their endeavours to extend the 
disturbances, and many disaffected Reangs, subjects of the Rajah, joined the Kookies, 
A good number of these men, Reangs, left the Rajah’s Territory two or three years 
ago with the Thakoors. They, it is believed, returned with them to plunder at Khundul. 
Jiut, independent of these, there were numbers of the Tipperah Rajah’s subjects, men 
I mean who are avowedly his people, paying him rent, who secretly joined the marauders. 
Mr. Steer has ably described the disorganized state of the hills. The fact is, that there 
are few of the hillmen who do not suffer much from the Rajah’s misgovernment. Their 
rent, of late years, has been enormously raised, and they are, at all times, liable to opres- 
sion of some kind. They were in a state, then, ready to join in any expedition that had 
plunder in the foreground and possible release from the Rajah in the distance. 


“TJ must mention that it seems to have been a very general belief that the Govern- 
ment would at once make ‘ Khas’ the hill territories, if outrages were committed on 
its people. It has created much surprise that this has not been the result of the 
massacre at Khundul, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the hillmen felt a hope 
that it might turn out so. They are, many of them, in constant communication with 
our subjects, and the security and comfort which the latter enjoy can hardly have failed 
to appear in advantageous contrast with their own position. 


“Many of the hillmen, too, owed money to our subjects, and so they too would have 
an incentive to join in robbing and destroying them. It is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to write positively of doings in the hills, which are indeed veiled to even our 
Native subjects. The best informed can give, or will give, but little valuable information, 
whilst the hillmen, to Bengallees, are cunningly close as to affairs relating to them- 
selves. Under these circumstances I can hardly give a very decided or valuable opinion. 
But I think that to revenge the raid on the Dooptungs by the Rajah’s pepole was the 
object of the rising of the Kookics; that the disaffected Reangs and Chukinas (the 
Kalindee Rance’s people), headed by the Thakoors, caught up the spirit, and caused 
plunder and murder on all sides, 


“IT would, in concluding this report, add a few remarks upon a subject bearing 
directly upon the future state of our Frontier. 


“The state of Independent Tipperah calls for our interference. I do not mean with 
a view to annexation, for that would be opposed to our present policy. I allude to the 
disorganized state, in consequence of the «nfitness of those in power in Tipperah. 


“Tf internal disorganization exists to the detriment only of those residng within an 
Independent State, we arc not bound to exercise interference, though this has repeatedly 
been the soe ground for such interference by civilized nations with barbarous ; but if that 
disorganization directly affect. the lives and property of our subjects, interference, on our 
part, rests no longer on a question of policy—it becomes a necessity. 


“Such is the case with the internal state of Tipperah. 
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the Rajah’s own subjects, moreover, exasperatedt by his constant 
exactions, were believed to have invited the Kookies to ravage his 
territories. (1) 


The hillmen who had perpetrated this attack in the Tipperah District 
were reported from the first to be the followers of Rutton Poea, whose 
clan was known to live far up between the upper sources of the Fenny 
and Karnafuli. 


In July (1860) the newly appointed Superintendent of Hill Tracts 
was told that his first duty would 
be to gain as much information as 
possible to facilitate the advance of a military expedition to punish the 
offending tribes. Government was determined to read them at once a 
severe and salutary lesson.(?) In January 1861, a large body of military 
police, under Captain Raban, marched against. Rutton Poea’s village. 
No sooner had they appeared in sight than the Kookies themselves set 
fire to the place and fled to the jungles. A good deal of damage was 
done to them in various ways, but beyond proving to the savages that 
their fastnesses were not inaccessible, it could not be said that much 
else was effected. At the very time that this expedition was on its 
march, a large body of Kookies made a fierce attack upon Hill Tipperah 
near a thannah of the Rajah’s called Oodoypore. The few miserable 


Expedition against Rutton Poea. 





“During the time of the late Rajah a semblance of order existed. The present Rajah 
does nothing himself, but has for the last seven or eight years given the whole and sole 
Management of every matter in his territory 
to his Gooroo.* This man once had but one 
aim, the restoration of the Rajah’s finances. The Rajah was much in debt to the 
Mohajuns, and the Gooroo was determined to wipe away these debts. This he has ina 
great measure done, but not in the legitimate way of curtailing extravagance, and puttirg 
a stop to unnecessary expenditure, but by sweeping away also establishments absolutely 
necessary. Now that the Rajah’s debts are nearly cleared off, and he has gained entire 
influence over his master, and unlimited control in money matters, the Gooroo does not 
hesitate, I learn, to spend large sums on his own account. 


“Independent Tipperah will not become settled so long as he remains in power. He 
is a Bengalee, and gives offence, at every turn, to the Princes and Chiefs of the hillmen. 
He respects no one, and seems to study to estrange the hill people from him. He is 
faithless, incompetent to rule, and utterly unscrupulous. 


“T would urge the Lientenant-Governor as strongly as I can, consistently with 
respect, to insist that that man shall no longer be Rajah of Tipperah, for such he is in all 
but name. His name or title is even upon the sea/, and our officials here have constantly 
the mortification of knowing that they are in reality conducting business with this Ben- 
galee (not with a worthy officerof the Rajah) of whose want of faith they have constant 
proof. Our Government should demand, not only that he be removed from office, but 
from the Rajah’s dominions, for a time at any rate.” 


* Beepin Beharec Gosameé, 


+ Rs. 13,700 were paid as compensation to the inhabitants of Se ce 
(a) Judicial Proceedings, 14th June 1960, No, 124. had suffered : of this half was exacte i 


Judicial Proceedings, July 1860, Nos. 31—32, Tipperah. (a) 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, October 1860, Nos, 336—8. 


(7) Judicial Proceedings, December 1860, No. 418. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1861, Nos, 15—22. 
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Burkundazes there stationed fled forthwith, and, after burning and 
destroying three populous villages and a wealthy mart, the invaders 
retired eastwards. The same party, on their return journey, burned 
several villages on the Kalindi Rani’s Estate, and attacked one of our 
police posts (Kurkurea), from which, however, they were beaten off. 
They also suffered considerable loss from a bold attack made upon them 
by a small body of military police under a Native Officer. Govern- 
ment ordered the deputation of a confidential officer to confer with the 
Tipperah Rajah and compel him to adopt proper measures of defence 
against the Kookics. In July 1861, Captain Graham, Hill Superin- 
tendent, undertook the duty and got the Rajah to come down and meet 
the Commissioner at Comillah.(1) He then undertook— 


(1) to establish 5 frontier posts of 20 men each connected by 
roads ; 


(2) to establish a stockade of 150 men on the Fenny connected 
with the posts by a road ; 


(3) to entertain 6 drill instructors for his men ; 
(4) to admit a topographical survey. 


The establishment of strongly fortified posts served to secure, for 
atime, the northern frontier of the Hill Tracts; but in March we find 
the Kookies attacking the Poang Rajah’s villaves to the south, and 
advancing to within eight miles of Brindabun itself. The Poang 
Rajah, to whom the defence of this part had been for years entrusted, 
was called upon to strengthen his posts. But anything that he could 
do was lamentably insufficient. During the whole year the frontier was 
in a state of constant panic: large tracts of country were deserted by 
the Joomea cultivators, and it seemed as if nothing that our police and 
troops could effect would secure them from attack. The wild and 
unknown country from which the savages came, the trackless jungles 
and rock-strewn torrent beds from which they would suddenly emerge, 
and into which they would, on the first symptom of attack, re-plunge, 
rendered helpless the best efforts of our men to pursue them, as it was 
also impossible to foresee their advance. 


At length in September, Rutton Poea, who had more than once(2) 
made overtures of friendship, came 
ra in and tendered a complete sub- 
mission. Dreading probably the advance of a formidable force in the 
approaching cold season, this wily individual attached himself to our 
interests and offered his aid to us in any attempt we might make to 


Submission of Rutton Poea. 








(}) Judicial Proceedings, February 1861, Nos. 119-24, 
Judicial Procecdings, March 1861, Nos, 113-14. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1861, Nos. 9-11. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1861, No. 252. 


(*) Indicial Proceedings, November 1860, No. 238. 
Judicial Proceedings, December 1861, Nos. 70-71. 
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reach the tribes beyond him. Advantage was taken of his overtures to 
open friendly communications with the Syloo and Howlong tribes, of 
whom at this time we knew nothing. 


Rutton Poea’s clan, and the other two just named, are all described 
in the papers of the time as Lushais. The Howlongs were said to be 
under three Chiefs: “‘ Lootpore” (father of Bandoolah) and Kosai and 
Vangsang. The Syloos were also under three Chiefs: Saboong (father 
of Lal Moorah) and Lal Poitang and Sungboonja. All these names 
are of very uncertain orthography. 


At first it seemed as if the negociations with these remote clans 
would be successful. Scarcity was 
pressing them close, and it was 
essential to them to get supplies from the British Territory of 
Chittagong. They had apparently no communication with Cachar. 
The outturn of a good crop, however, rendered them insolent and 
boastful. In September (1862) they sent to say that, though they 
had no intention of attacking Europeans, they considered they had a 
right to cut up other tribes, such as Bengalees, Chukmas, Tipperahs, 
and Mughs, and we had no right to interfere. Our troops, they said, 
were paid by money obtained from country traders (Mahajuns), and that 
sort of thing could not last. On the withdrawal of our troops they would 
lay waste the country. To a further message, they replied that we must 
be content with their promise not to attack us—but that they would 
not come in to see the Superintendent. 


On the 20th January 1863, Sir Cecil Beadon took up the question 
of our frontier policy in this quarter, 
in the same spirit in which he had 
approached it elsewhere. It was said :— 


Defiance of the Howlongs and Syloos. 


Sir C, Beadon’s policy. 


This correspondence has convinced His Honor that our relatiqns with the hill 
tribes on the Chittagong frontier are carried on upon a wrong principle, and that, so 
long as our policy rests upon the assumption that the Kookies of certain tribes cannot be 
trusted until they have been made to feel our power, we shall be in danger of embroiling 
ourselves with them in another unsatisfactory and profitless contest. 


Every endeavour should be made to induce the Chiefs of the unfriendly tribes not to 
come in, as it is called, that is, to present themselves before the Supcrintendent, either at 
Chittagong or at any other place at a distance from the frontier, but to consent that he 
should meet them at some spot equally convenient to both parties, and then to enter into 
written engagements for the future maintenance of peace on the border. 


If a meeting of this kind could be arranged in such a manner as not to wound the 
natural savage pride of these Chieftains and their followers, and if they could once he 
made to feel confidence in our pacific intentions, the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt 
that they would willingly enter into any reasonable engagements we might dictate, that 
all hostile incursions and the apprehension of these would cease, and that the tribes 
instead of being a source of terror to those who live under our immediate protection 
would become the reverse. 


One of the best means of conciliating the good will of tribes, like the Kookies, is 
to arrange an annual gathering of Chiefs at some convenient place in the hills, on which 
occasion the Superintendent, representing the British Government, should receive trifling 
offerings from each Chief, and bestow on him a present in return, and take the opportunity 
of hearing and redressing all complaints and grievances, and of encouraging free and 
friendly communication between the different tribes, and between them and the people of 
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the plains. To attend at such meetings, and to receive a token of friendly disposition 
from the Superintendent, would soon come to be regarded as a privilege, and the general 
good feeling of the tribes would be enlisted against any one of them who held aloof. 

A small police allowance, either in money or in kind, might be given to each Chief 
to enable him to keep the peace within his own limits, and to prevent his people from 
attacking their neighbours, and this would also serve as a security for his own fidelity and 
allegiance. 


To enable you to see what may be effected by 2 policy of this kind, I am desired to 
forward to you the accompanying copy of a Report from Major Bivar, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpore, in Assam, detailing his negociations with the Abors, a wild tribe 
who had for a long time given us much trouble on that frontier, and of the engagement 
he has concluded with them. The Lieutenaut-Governor desires that the policy which 
has apparently been so successful in Assam, may be followed out in respect to the tribes 
on the frontier of your Division. If this be done, it will most probably remove all 
ground of complaint as to the insufficiency of the means at your disposal for coercing 
these people ; and the utmost cost of subsidizing them, and making them serve as their 
own police, will be far more than covered by the reduction which will thus become 
practicable in our own Military and Police Establishments. 


In accordance with these instructions, Captain Graham, the 

be . : Superintendent of Hill Tracts, pro- 

oe nace with the tribes, Bete Ata. Rutten Poeats villaze, 
and that Chief, with nine other 

leading Chiefs of the Lenchew Range, entered into binding engage- 
ments to keep the peace. Messengers sent thence to the Howlongs, 
brought back a document signed by their principal Chief (now called 
“ Vandoolah ”’), his brother ‘Sayah,’ and three other Chiefs, in which 
they agreed to keep quiet and to meet the Superintendent at Kassalong 
in January. Vandoolah sent in an elephant’s tusk in token of amity. 
Vanoah, one of the Syloo Chiefs, also offered friendly presents. It was 
found that many British subjects were held captive by the Howlongs, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor directed that no payments of police 
subsidies were to be made to any tribe so long as it retained such 


captives. The agreement signed by Rutton Poea and others is repro- 
duced in a foot note.* 


* “The Kookies hereby acknowledge all persons of the following descriptions living 
in the hills and plains to be British subjects, 
namely, Mughs, Bengalees, Tipperahs, Chuk- 
mas, and such other classes as the Superintendent may from time to time point out. 


Judicial Proceedings, July 1863, Nos. 162-53, 


“The Kookics engage to take measures for preventing any parties from amongst 


their clansmen from molesting residents in the Lritish Territory, or trading, cultivating, 
or travelling in the hills, 


“« All traders shall have access to the Kookie villages, and shall be carefully protected 
from all injury. 


“The Kookies shall have access to the markets of Kassalong and Rangamattee at 
present, and to such other places as the Government may hereafter approve, and their 
trading parties shall only carry daos, 


“ Any Kookies scttling in British Territory shall pay the same revenue to Govern- 
ment as the other hill tribes residing there. 


“In event of the Kookies having any grievance, or in case of any dispute arising 
between them and the British subjects, the Kookies will refrain from taking the law into 


their own hands, but they will in all cases appeal to the Superintendent and abide by his 
Jecision, 
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The following payments, half in money half in kind, were sanc- 
tioned :— 


Rs. 
Rutton Poea’s tribe Sts av ws 400 
Syloo Kookies (if they agreed to terms) .. 800 
Howlongs (ditto ditto ) ». 800 


At the close of 1863, the Commissioner had a very satisfactory inter. 
view with most of these Chiefs at, Kassalong, when presents were inter- 
changed and feasts given. 


In February 1864 an attack was made upon the Poang’s country 
by armed Kookies. Rutton Poea had previously sent in to warn our 
post at Kassalong that a band of Bunjogi Kookies had passed south- 
ward. This seemed to be the same band. ‘The attack was beyond our 
posts. The party passed away, and nothing more seems to have been 
heard of them. 


In December 1864 the annual meeting was held, but none of the 
great Chiefs came down. Representatives from Rutton Poea and the 
Syloos attended. Under these circumstances presents were sent, but 
money payments not made. It appeared that December was too early 
in the cold season for them to leave their cultivation. Instructions 
were upon this given by Government to the effect, that as the payments 
were for police service and for keeping a quiet frontier, a fixed and con- 
venient pay day should be agreed upon, and the money given to any 
deputation of relatives the Chiefs might send, if they could not come 
themselves. 


In April 1865 another meeting was accordingly arranged, at which 
deputations from the three great clans attended; and as they had 
preserved peace forayear and given information of the marauding 
Bunjogis, the payments were made in due course. 


In August 1865 the unhappy state of the tract of country, which 
the Poang was supposed to protect, was brought to the notice of 
Government. When introducing a few months previously the new 


“That annually, about the time of the full moon of the month of January, a mect- 
ing of the Chiefs and the Superintendent shall be held at Kassalong, at which the Chiels 
shall receive such presents in money or kind as may be determined on by Government 
in return for which the Kookies agree to prevent all marauding in the hills and plains, 
and to use every effort to capture offenders and maintain the peace. 

“Tn event of the Kookies failing to act up to the provisions of this engagement it 
will be null and void. 

“The original of this engagement, which is drawn up in English, will remain with 
the Superintendent, and a counterpart or copy will be furnished to the representatives 
of the Kookie communities aforesaid. 

“That the Kookies of the tribe bo allowed to purchase annually ths. powdcr, 
flints tbs., lead and muskets in presence of the Superintendent, or such persons as he 
may appoint, and in return for this the Kookies will abstain from purchasing ammuut- 
tion or arms from unauthorized persons, and will give any information which may come 
to their knowledge concerning such illicit trade. 

“In ratification of the above engagement, contained in ten paragraphs, tho Superin- 
tendent puts his hand and scal, and the representatives of the Kookie communiticy allix 
their marks or signature this day of 18 
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police into the hills, we had added four Government posts to the five 
kept up by the Poang, but it was now resolved to extend the system of 
connected posts which already encircled the northern part of the hills, 
and to take, if possible, effective steps to secure the whole of the fron- 
tier line. From November to May bands of Shindus, Kumis, Arrungs, 
and other tribes east of the Koladyne and Sungoo annually came down 
from tbe interior hills and ravaged the villages of our subjects. No 
attempt was ever made at self-defence. The appearance of these 
marauders was the sienal for instant flight to the jungles. 


In January 1866 the Shindoos attacked a Mrung village on this 
frontier half-a-day’s journey from our furthest post (Chima). It was 
found that the Poang’s guards had not gone out that season for want 
of arms! The Lieutenant-Governor ordered arms to beat once supplied, 
and sanctioned a force of 130 extra police with officers to take up the 
new Government posts to be established to the south. 


Just at this time(!) the Lieutenant-Governor received an account of 
an adventurous journey undertaken in the south-east hills by Lieutenant 
Lewin, the District Superintendent of Chittagong. <A clear idea of 
the extent and results of this tour will best be gained by a perusal of 
the Government orders thereupon which are here reproduced :— 


From this report it appears that Lieutenant Lewin, after penetrating to the sources 
of the Sungoo and Matamoree, crossed the boundary between Chittagong and Akyab at 
Modho Tong on the crest or water-shed of the dividing range of hills, and thence 
descended into the valley of the Peekyond, a tributary of the Koladyne, and that all his 
subsequent adventures occurred in the Akyab District, where, latterly, he appears to have 
acted with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner of British Burma. The Lieutenant- 
Governor does not, therefore, feel called upon to notice this part of Lieutcnant Lewin’s 
proceedings ; but His Honor remarks that in this direction and for some 60 or 70 miles 
north of the Modho Tong Pass the Chittagong Hill Tracts are bounded by the Akyab 
District, and that protection from Shindu raids must be sought for in this quarter rather 
from the action of the authorities in British Burma than from any measures which can be 
taken by this Government. 


It is stated by Lieutenant Lewin that Colonel Phayre contemplates the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of the Hill Tracts in Akyab, and it seems probable that this 
measure, if adopted, would have a salutary effect. 


A copy of Lientenant Lewin’s report and diary will be sent to the Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma for his information ; and Colonel Phayre will be asked to favour the 
Lieutenant-Governor with an expression of his opinion as to the measures he would pro- 
pose to adopt with a view to bringing into subjection the Sindhu tribes in the upper 
valleys of the Koladyne and its tributaries, and preventing them as well as the kindred 
tribes on the north and north-east of the Akyab District from penetrating into the 
Chittagong Hills and committing outrages on the villages among those hills. 


The police arrangements in this part of the frontier must, therefore, be regarded only 
as temporarary and provisional, until effectual measures are adopted by the Administration 
of British Burma to prevent the upper valleys of the Koladyne in the Akyab District 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 24-26. 
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from becoming the resort of lawless Shindus, and a base from which they can carry on 
their predatory operations into the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Vigorous action should be 
taken for putting a stop to a state of things, under which an adjoining British district has 
come to be regarded and watched by this Government as a hostile territory. At present it 
is necessary to maintain establishments for the protection of the Chittagong hillmen 
against the attacks of other tribes, who ought rather to be, and could more effectually be, 
coerced and kept in order on the other side of the Arracan boundary. When proper 
measures have been taken to relieve the frontier police of this duty, Lieutenant Lewin’s 
plan of substituting a local watch for the present organized police may, the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks, be fitly considered. 


In regard to the hill tribes who inhabit the mountainous country to the north of 
the Akyab District and north-east of Chittagong, it should be the endeavour of the 
Superintendent of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to cultivate friendly relations with them, 
and to induce them to refrain from predatory habits. If with this object some understand- 
ing could be arrived at with recognized chieftains, who would undertake in return for a 
smal] annual pecuniary allowance to keep the peace in the border, to restrain their own 
people from making incursions into British territory, and to prevent the more distant 
tribes from traversing the intermediate country for such a purpose, the arrangement is 
one, which, if recommended by you, the Lieutenant-Governor would be disposed to 
adopt. 


The Superintendent should be directed to make every endeavour to ascertain the 
tribe to which the people concerned in the raid* on Yong Thong Roajah’s village belong, 
the place whence they came and the route they followed both in coming and going. 
It is quite clear to the Lieutenant-Governor that they must have crossed over the bound- 
ary ridge dividing the waters of the Koladyne from those of the Sungoo, and that it is 
only by the action of the Akyab authorities that they can be effectually reached. 


The Chief Commissioner of British Burma will be asked to take such action as he 
may think practicable and proper, with a view to the punishment of the offenders and 
the rescue of the captives; and the Superintendent of the Hill Tracts should be desired 
to co-operate for this purpose with the officers of the Akyab District in any measures 
that may be taken under the direction of the Chief Commissioner. 


It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor to be established by the correspondence in this 
af ‘ case that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
Lewin’s appointment to the sole charge of the the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the officer, who 
superintends the civil administration of the 
district, oncht himself to have direct charge of the police, and that the present arrange- 
ment under which the police of the Chittagong District and of the Hill Tracts is under 
one District Superintendent of Police subordinate both to the Magistrate of Chittagong 
and to the Civil Superintendent of the Hill Tracts is essentially faulty. His Honor 
is therefore inclined to think that the best plan would be to put Lieutenant Lewin in 
charge of the Hill Tracts with full administrative and police powers, having his head- 
quarters at Chundergona, and with an Assistant exercising similar powers, whose head- 
quarters should be at some convenient and suitable spot on the Sungoo, more accessible to 
the hillmen than the sub-divisional head-quarters at Cox’s Bazar. 


These proposals were approved by the Government of India. 


The Chief Commissioner of British Burma, however, reported that 
nothing could be done during the present season to reach the Shindus, 
and indeed he deprecated any hostile movement against them in our 
present ignorance of their country, but stated that he had recommended 


1 irc ring ee 


* That mentioned above. 
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the appointment of a Superintendent of Hill Tracts and the establish- 
ment of additional police posts * 

On the 9th July 1866 a raid was committed close to Khokheong, 
where the Poang should have had a 
guard but had not, in which three 
villages were cut up and eighty captives taken. This was an event 
unprecedented in the rains, and was supposed to be the work of Lushai 
Howlongs. Two minor raids by sections of apparently the same band 
were at the same time reported; one from Kwasa Khung, a village to 
the south-east ; and the other from the Kaptai valley on the north-west. 
An attempt was made to intercept the raiders on their return home, but 
it was unsuccessful. It was at first believed that these attacks were 
perpetrated by, or at the instance of, Bunjogi refugees from the 
Poang’s villages who had fled to the Lushai country of Rutton Poea 
to avoid the exactions of the Poang. A messenger was sent up to 
Rutton Poea’s village and brought back information, which made it 
clear that the Howlongs had been the actual raiders; and that Rutton 
Poea was much disturbed between his wish to keep friends with us for 
the profit thereof, and his unwillingness to break with his brother-in- 
law Vandoolah. The Lieutenant-Governor called for all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable Government to send a punitive expedition into 
the hills in the cold weather, directed the police to be raised to full 
sanctioned strength, and sites for posts to the south to be at once 
selected and occupied.(!) The information obtained was, however, so 
scanty, and the position of the tribes and their strength so uncertain, 
while the force estimated by the local officers to be required for an 
expedition was so great, that the lLieutenant-Governor did not 
ultimately feel himself justified in proposing the enterprise to the 
Government of India. There was much to do in the way of strengthen- 


Raids in 1866. 





* The following extracts from a letter from Colonel Phayre to the Government of 
India will show what the Authorities of British Burma knew at this time of the Shin- 
dus and other tribes —(See also Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. X XI) :— 


“The subject of our relations with the various hill tribes inhabiting the country on 
the north and north-east of Arracan, being the District of Akyab, has for years been one 
of great dilliculty. ‘Those tribes are very numerous. Though all are found in the sane 
general social condition, and all apparently of the Indo-Chinese race, their languages 
differ so much that they can only communicate with each other by means of a foreizn 
tongue. The one used for that purpose is Burmese, which a few of the men in each tribe 
generally understand. They, for the most part, may be said to live in a state of constant 
warfare. A very considerable portion of the Akyab District is inhabited by these races, 
The principal are the Khyengs, Kumis, Kamis, Khons, and Shindus. ‘There are 
others, as Mrus, Mroongs, and Khyans, which have now lost their former position and 
power, so entirely that they may in this communication be disregarded. 

“Of the Khyengs, Kumis, and Kamis, some clans or communities who live in 
the lower hills are in every respect subject to British rule. Others. though within the 
nominal boundary of the Akvab District, are practically independent. Among these latter 
are tho Shindus, regarding whom I have now more particularly to speak. 

“T have known all the tribes personally, except the Shindus, for many years. The 
Shindu tribe has always been spoken of as powerful, and as being much feared. They 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1866, Nos. 97-112. 
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ing our own position, and meantime the following instructions were 
given to the local authorities :-— 


If any further dacoities or raids should be committed in the Hill Tracts by any of 
the wild tribes inhabiting the frontier, the marauders should be followed at once, provided 
there be any chance of overtaking them, and provided the local officer of police have at 
his disposal a sufficient force for the purpose of attacking and arresting them, and of 
recovering any persons or property that may be carried away. In that case the pursuers 
should go no further than they can clearly go with safety, and must run no risk of 
surprise or discomfiture. Indeed, except under special circumstances, they should not 
advance further than to admit of their return to their post within two days. In every 
case careful enquiry should be immediately made, evidence should be recorded, and 
all the circumstances promptly reported. 


seem to extend not only for some distance within the nominal British Territory, but far 
beyond it. ‘Their attacks upon the lower tribes, that is upon those residing nearer the 
plains, have of late years been more frequent, more bold, and more destructive than 
formerly. They have also been directed more against the tribes within the Chittagong 
District, and not against those in Arracan. Iam unable to account for this change. I 
am not aware of any Shindu clans who either pay tribute, or are, in the slightest degree, 
coutrolled by any British authority. 


“The reason of this extraordinary state of affairs of the existence of tribes, virtually 
independent at our very doors, is partly the physical difficulty of travelling in the hilly 
country inhabited by these tribes, and partly the unhealthiness of the country, during 
all but about four months of the year, for all races except the hill people themselves. 


“In former years I have myself been a good deal among all the hill tribes except 
the Shindus. With continued intercourse, personal influence among them is readily 
acquired. But this intercourse must be constant, and it must be personal. If from 
any cause it be interrupted, the wild and fickle people soon forget their promises, and » 
chief of whom one may have formed good hopes, will perhaps next be heard of as 
heading a raid on a neighbouring tribe and killing all who are not fit to be sold as 
captives, 


“It must be acknowledged that it is, in some measure, a reproach to the local ad- 
ministration that so little has been accomplished in repressing disorder and inspiring 
these tribes with confidence, so that outside tribes might be awed into quietude, and 
inside tribes be forced to respect law and order. But the fact is, that a district officer 
generally has not time ; even if he possessed the special aptitude necessary for gaining 
the confidence of wild savage tribes he has not the time necessary to be devoted to 
acquire the knowledge, which is absolutely necessary, before his personal influence can 
be brought to bear upon such people. The changes also which occur in the charge of a 
district necessarily increase the difficulty. In my late tour up the Koladyne River of the 
Akyab District in the conferences, I had been with the hill chiefs as noticed by Lieu- 
tenant Lewin in his journal. I discovered from their statements many circumstances 
which shewed that a separate administration for these people was essentially needful. 
It is also necessary to shew the chiefs and tribes who profess to acknowledge British 
supremacy that they are closely watched, and that while their grievances will be re- 
dressed, their faults and crimes will not be overlooked. It is likewise necessary to over- 
awe those, principally Shindus, who are now practically beyond the arm of authority, 
and who require to be impressed with the danger of provoking vengeance by their pre- 
datory incursions. 


“ Before proceeding to state distinctly the measures which I proposo in order to 
carry out the above-mentioned objects, it will be proper to mention my views in regard 
to the punishment of the offending tribe in the case now immediately referred by the 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The case is that of a Mru village, in 
the hilly portion of the Chittagong District, attacked by a party of Shindus, in which 
four persons were killed and thirty-four were carried away. It is with much regret 
that [ report that, until some special agency has been provided, I sce no possibility of 
effecting either the punishment of the offending tribe, or the rescue of the captives. 
The Shindu tribe appears to be more numerous as a people than any other Indo-Chinese 
hill race which I know. It extends over a large tract of country. The clans are 
independent of each other as long as they have power to maintain independence. Their 
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If the local police be unable to effect an immediate pursuit, but if there still be a 
probability of surprizing the marauders, or of being able to retaliate upon those who 
may have been concerned in, or may have instigated the crime, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner may, at his discretion, follow the marauders with a sufficient body of police, but 
should not, as a rule, go beyond two days’ march from the most advanced outpost. The 
same circumspection must be used in this as in the former case, and the expedition should 
not be undertaken without good information as to the strength of the party to be 
attacked, the place where they are to be found, and their means of resistance. With 
these precautions the plan should be to arrange quitely for a surprise; but measures of 
retaliation should be confined to the arrest of persons implicated in the crime or the 
abetment of it, and to the seizure or destruction of property belonging to them. All 
proceedings taken in pursuance of these instructions should be reported immediately for 
the information of Government. 


In August of this year the Poang was relieved entirely of the 
duty of keeping up frontier guards, his posts being taken over by the 








redatory expeditions appear to be organized, as indeed they frequently are, among the 
Ruwais and Khyengs, by persons of influence, whether Chiefs or not, who collect 
individuals among several clans into a war party. We have not the means for gaining 
sufficient information to fix responsibility in the present case on any particular clan or 
village among the Shindus; and to gain that information, as well as to take really 
effectual measures to rescue the captives, requires the very agency that is now wanting, 
and which I am about to propose. Toattempt to punish these people at the distance 
they are, and in the country where they live, 1 know from my own past experience to be 
futile. To rescue the captives is a work of time. 


“Before stating what I propose, I will request the attention of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council to the map of the District of Akyab. It shews 
that more than one-half of that district consists of hilly country, which, I may add, is 
covered with the densest jungle. To the west is the District Chittagong, which is now 
the point most threatened. ‘I'o the north and north-east is country similarly wild 
inhabited by like tribes, nominally subject to the Burmese, but partially as independent 
and as little known as the tribes of Central Africa before the days of Burton, Speke, and 
Grant. The question is, how are we to control such tribes, how to make them sensible 
that those of them who are within, and adjoining British Territory, must abstain from 
attacks upon each other, and respect all that are British subjects ? 


“This must be accomplished, in the first place, by the exhibition of the power to 
punish, but no plan can be successful with these people which does not exhibit, resting on 
the basis of force, the moral influence of personal intercourse by the Huropean Ojlicer 
direct with the influential men of each tribe. 


“As regards intercourse with the Shindus and other tribes practically independent 
T should recommend that the Superintendent (to be appointed to these hills) be directed 
to endeavour to enter into communication with them in order to discover the following 
points :— 


s First.—Whether any captives now among them can be recovered by ransom or 
otherwise. The means of doing so peaceably might be left to the Superintendent's 
discretion. He might be authorized to pay reasonable sums to liberate captives, 


“ Second.— With a view to the future, what means should be taken to restrain the 
Shindu and other tribes from making attacks ? 


‘Jt is known that all these tribes depend mainly upon communication with the 
sea-const for their supply of salt, and it may be possible by arranging to supply them 
regularly with that article, and taking measurcs to prevent their being supplied with that 
neccssary of life except through the Superintendent, that a very strong pressure might 
be brought to bear upon them. ‘This measure would probably require the co-operation 
of the Commissioner of the Chilfagong Division. Every facility should be given for 
their cotton and other produce being brought toa depét at Talakmé, or elsewhere, for 
sale by fair barter or purchase, Powder and fire-arms should be strictly excluded Here 
also the co-operation of the Chittagong authorities will be required. With these ‘general 
instructions I consider that the Superintendent should be left to accomplish the great 
objects in view by such conciliatory means as his experience will suggest to him it he 
ever considers coercive measures necessary, he should, as a general rule apply for 
instructions, unless he considera an immedinte example is required.” : 
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Police. The remission of revenue (Rupees 2,600) which he had re- 
ceived on account of this duty was, however, allowed to continue, 
contingent upon his giving ready aid and co-operation in checking the 
inroads of savages and meeting the views of Government. 


In November, Rutton Poea warned us(!) that the Howlongs medit- 
ated another raid, and steps were immediately taken to defend the 
frontier ; three new posts being established at Khokheong (relieving 
the Poang’s guard), at Matamoree, and at Singopha. Reserves from 
other Districts were ordered up, and all our posts were put on the alert. 
The Howlongs did not, however, at this time come down. 


In December (1866) it was reported that the Bunjogis of the 
Poang’s country, who had suffered much from the Howlongs, had sent 
a war party of 300 men against them, which had been beaten back and 
was being followed up by the Lushais in force. The people north of 
the Sungoo were abandoning their villages in fear of what was to 
follow. The Poang or Bohmong was ordered to explain how such 
an expedition left his territory without sanction, and every available 
Policeman was thrown across the line the Lushais might be supposed 
to take. Rumours soon began to pour in that the Howlongs in three 
great bands were in full march for the British Districts, but no 
actual attack followed, and it is probable that panic had exaggerated 
the facts. 

On the 7th December Captain Lewin held the annual meeting 
with the chiefs. The result was not satisfactory. Eleven chiefs had 
come in, six of whom left before the day of the meeting: conduct 
which indicated a lamentable want of confidence in our intentions. (7) 


The Lieutenant-Governor was by these events rendered the more 
anxious to place the Police of the Hill Tracts on a serviceable footing 
and deputed a Special Officer to 
examine locally and report what 
arrangements would best serve to secure the safety of the district. 
At the same time the Commissioner was called upon carefully to review 
the policy hitherto adopted towards the Kookie tribes, and to ascertain, 
if possible, why it was the measures adopted to secure tranquillity 
had failed of success. The utmost endeavours, it was said, should be 
made to open negociations with the Chiefs of the Howlong and Syloo 
tribes, with a view to ascertain the causes of the present movement, 
to settle any feud or difference there may be between them and the 
tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts under our jurisdiction, and to induce 
them to enter into engagements such as that already made with Rutton 
Poea, for assisting our Police in keeping order and preventing the 
recurrence of these attacks. Every encouragement should at the same 
time be given to the Chiefs in the Hill Tracts to adhere to their 
engagements, and to co-operate with the Police in repelling their forays 
and pursuing and securing the offenders. 


Captain Bowie’s deputation. 


phd 





(*) Judicial Proceedings, December 1866, Nos. 153—62. 
(?) Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, No. 98. 
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The early part of 1867 was much disturbed by raids and rumours 
of raids. Towards the close of January a marauding party appeared 
between the posts of Chima and Khokheong and cut up several 
villages, retiring as usual before they could be got at by the Police. 
The Sungoo Valley was the point on which the Howlongs geverally 
at this time advanced—and in February Rutton Poea warned us 
again that a war party was out in that direction. Our posts were at 
once strengthened and patrols thrown out. No attack followed on our 
villages, but the Kookies passed on and attacked the Shindus of 
Arracan. <A band of 500 Howlongs was about this time induced by 
Rutton Poea to turn bick when ex route for British territory, and to 
divert their attack to Hill Tipperah. For this service Rutton Poea 
received Rupees 500 reward. The raid on Hill Tipperab was also 
frustrated, it is not very clear how.(1) 


In March 1867, Captain Bowie, the Officer who had been specially 
deputed to report upon the Police of the Hill Tracts, submitted the 
result of his investigations. He 
proposed to throw back to the east- 
ward the line of posts for the purpose of covering the Sumbhooting 
and Sungoo Valleys—to mass the force in three main posts of fifty 
men each with connecting posts of twenty men each; a reserve of 100 
men being stationed at the Deputy Commissioner’s Head Quarters— 
that a road traversable for elephants should be made from post to post 
along the whole line;—and that various subsidiary arrangements, 
calculated to improve the efficiency of the force, should be carried out. 
These suggestions were generally adopted. Myamee, Kassalong, and 
Kungo Tong were made the principal stations, while the intermediate 
out-posts were placed at Kurkuria, Saichul, Pharoo, Plumdoo, and 
Chima. Besides these, there were Executive Police posted at Rumgbur 
Manikserrai, Golabaree, Rungamattee, and Pola Kheejee. The line 
of posts did not go further south because the Arracan Hill Tracts were 
now under a British Officer. whose duty it is to prevent raids from that 
quarter. 


In December 1867 the friendly chiefs of the Rutton Poea clan held 
their annual meeting with the De- 
puty Commissioner at Kassalong. 
This was a most successful gathering. Seventeen chiefs and deputies 
atteneded, and what was more encouraging, both the Howlong and 
Syloo clans sent in before the meeting to make offers of friendship 
and alliance with the British Authorities. After the meeting, Captain 
Lewin set out for Rutton Poea’s village to meet the Howlongs.  Arri- 
ving there, he sueceeded, after some negoctation, in exacting a solemn 
oath of friendship, which was ratified by sacrifice and feasting, and in 
which fourteen chiefs or their representatives joined: lump sums of 
money were given as presents to each chief, and it was settled that 


Captain Bowie’s proposals. 


Kassalong Meeting of December 1877. 


(‘) Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, Nos. 150—6. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1867, Nos. 190—1. 
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these should be in lieu of all annual payments. Early in February 
eleven chiefs of the Syloo clan sent representatives to Kassalong with 
presents, and entered into similar arrangements. Immediately on the 
conclusion of these negociations, the Kookies of the Syloo and Howlong 
tribes flocked in great numbers to our bazars from which, for many 
months, they had been conspicuously absent. At the end of March 
Captain Lewin went to meet the Syioo chiefs near their own hills to 
ratify the friendship by oaths and sacrifice as in the Howlong case. 
The Lieutenant-Governor approved of all that had been done, and 
directed the establishment of an annual fair, to which all the Hill 
Tribes should be freely invited to come. : 


In January 1869 an attack was made by a large body of strange 
hillmen on the police post of Chima, 
a portion of the guard stationed 
there having been previously drawn off to another quarter by a report 
of Kookies having appeared in that direction. Of the ten men left 
behind, seven were killed and two wounded, and the women and 
children of the whole guard were carried off into captivity, together 
with a considerable quantity of arms and ammunition. A similar out- 
rage was committed in February in the Mrung village of Khijaparah 
by a marauding party, which was afterwards shewn to have come from 
Arracan. An attack was also made on the village of Lahak, on the 
Koladyne, in which many persons were killed or carried away. En- 
quiries made it almost certain that the atrocities at Lahak were com- 
mitted by the Howlongs. Twenty of the captives taken from this 
village were found in possession of a Howlong chief, who readily 
admitted his complicity in the outrage. There was some reason to believe 
that the Howlongs were also implicated in the Chima raid. 


It was impossible to reach these tribes with any hope of inflicting 
on them any real punishment, except by a very expensively organized 
expedition, which the requirements of the case did notseem to justify. 
The Lieutenant-Governor Sir W. Grey, with all the local authorities, 
was in favour of establishing a strong advanced post in a position to 
enable the European Officer in charge of the Hills to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over the tribes around (Rutton Poea and the Syloos 
especially) in the same way as the Naga and Garo Hills had been 
oceupied in 1866. The Government of India would not, however, listen 
to any such proposal, on the ground that it would necessarily lead to 
minute interference aud an extension of jurisdiction which was not 


desired. 

In 1869-70 the raids were repeated on villages in the Koladyne 
es zs valley and on a Mugh village close 
Beart oe to Chima. These renewed attacks 
led the hillmen of the outlying villages to take measures for their own 
defence, and 5,000 rounds of ball cartridges were served out to them 
by Government. The head quarters of the district were moved from 
Chundagonah to Rungamattea, and the whole question of frontier 

defence was once more taken up. 


Raids in 1868-69. 
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In 1870-71 there was but one raid in this district which was com- 

Raids. mitted on the 3lst of December L870, 
by a body of about 150 men des- 
cribed as Lushais, on a village at Gulungea, on the left bank of 
the Sungoo, about half-way between the Chima and Pyndoo police 
outposts. This was the earliest of the series of Lushai raids which 
marked the cold season of 1870-71—most of which were on the Cachar 
side and have been already described. 


But although the Chittagong Hill Tracts enjoyed this year com- 
Frontier defence. parative immunity from the attacks 
of the border tribes, the disturbed 
state of the frontier generally, and the unusually extensive and organized 
raids committed on adjacent districts, rendered it necessary to strengthen 
the frontier defence of this district. A small detachment of troops, as 
well as a detachment of police from Calcutta, were accordingly sent to 
occupy and guard the most important positions, and three hundred 
muskets were distributed to trustworthy and influential men among 
our border subjects for purposes of self-defence. It was also deemed 
necessary to increase the police force, and the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India was accorded to the addition of 2U0 men to the permanent 
police of the district, and the whole force was reorganized as a frontier 
guard. The Local Government again raised the question of an advanced 
post, proposing now to station it at Rutton Poea’s village and to patrol 
the ridge running north and south of that station and so protect the 
country inside. The Government of India would only allow a post to 
be established if it was finally decided that the permanent line of 
frontier defence and British jurisdiction was to be drawn through the 
site selected. 


Previous to the raid above mentioned, viz., in the month of Decem- 
ber, the Officiating Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Major Graham, undertook an 
expedition into the Lushai country with a view to open, if possible, 
a communication through it with Bepari Bazar, which Mr. Edgar was 
expected on a certain date to reach from the Cachar side. The expe- 
dition failed in consequence of the opposition of Vandoola, a Syloo 
chief, who refused to allow it passage through his country. The main 
object of the undertaking was thus frustrated, though some valuable 
information was obtained in regard tothe strength and locality ot the 
leading chicfs of the Lushai tribe, as also in regard to the configuration 
of the country, the position of important land-marks and the direction 
of the principal routes. Lemsilong, a minor Lushai chief, who had done 
all he could to assist’ Major Graham in his expedtion, had his house 
plundered, and his village destroyed by order of the Howlong chiefs. 
fle was compensated by some handsome presents, and assured that he 
would receive assistance from the British Government whenever 
practicable. 


Reconnoissance of the Lushai country. 
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An outrage committed on a British village near Sooboolong, in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, by Rutton 
Poea was reported in the beginning 
of the year. The village was plundered, and the three sons of one 
Loll Khan, who was formerly a subject of Rutton Poea, but left 
him in 1866, and ever since resided in British territory, were forcibly 
carried off. One of them contrived to escape from custody; the two 
others were subsequently released on two guns being pledged as 
security for the payment of the sum demanded as ransom. It ap- 
peared from inquiries that the cause of this outrage was that Loll 
Khan had complained of a cattle theft to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Hill Tracts instead of to Rutton Poea: in fact, this was admit- 
ted by Rutton Poea himself, who contended that he was justified 
in punishing “his own dogs” for complaining to the “ saheb” instead 
of to him, who would have done full justice in the case. A question 
was raised whether hill custom authorized a joomea to transfer himself 
from one chief to another, but Government did not think it necessary to 
consider it. It might be that in the hills members of a tribe were 
supposed to be under allegiance to the chief of the tribe, wherever they 
lived; but the position of Government was not that of an ordinary 
hill chief: it was bound to insist on the inviolability of our territory, 
and to protect from seizure, on any pretence whatever, any persons who 
chose to settle within our boundaries. Rutton Poea was accordingly 
informed that, for the outrage which had been committed, Rs. 100 
would be deducted from his allowance for the year, and that, if all the 
property taken were not restored within a month, his allowance for the 
year would be altogether withheld. At the same time the Deputy 
Commissioner was instructed to take care that desertions from the 
villages of independent hill chiefs were not encouraged by him in any 
way. 

Rutton Poea expressed his willingness to submit to the orders of 
Government, and to bring in what he admitted had been carried off from 
Loll Khan’s village; but he made a different communication to Loll 
Khan himself, and the Deputy Commissioner doubted if he really in- 
tended to make restitution of the plundered property as he promised. 
The Commissioner instructed the Deputy Commissioner to confer on the 
matter with Rutton Poea, and to try and convince him of the folly of 
his quarrelling with us about property of such trifling value compared 
to the amount of the present he annually received from us for good 
behaviour ; and these instructions were approved by the Government, In 
the hope that by a quiet and firm insistence on the necessity of con- 
forming to the orders of Government, the Deputy Commissioner might 
induce Rutton Poea to submit himself to them. 

In other respects relations with Rutton Poea continned to be 
friendly, and he often evinced his good disposition towards the Govern- 
ment by giving timely information of war-parties sent out to attack 
British subjects. As might be expected, however, his alliance with us 


Outrage committed by Rutton Poea. 
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had created him enemies among the powerful savage tribes by whom 
he was surrounded, and he was so apprehensive of the effects of their 
hostility that towards the end of the year he applied for a guard to be 
placed in his village. A guard of forty men under a sub-inspector of 
police was accordingly sent thither for several weeks, the responsibility 
of housing and provisioning the men being assumed by the chief. 
To this, as a temporary arrangement, the Government of India raised no 
objection, but adhered to its: view of the policy advisable as regards 
this frontier generally.(1) 

As regards this it will be remembered that in the preceding chapter 
it was stated that in 1870 the Gov- 
ernment of India ordered the adop- 
tion of the same policy on the Chittagong side that it had approved for 
Cachar—the policy, that is, of laying down a fixed limit for our regular 
jurisdiction, confining ourselves to that, and only dealing with the tribes 
beyond by friendly visits of our officers, while maintaining strong posts 
to repel attack. The local officers and the Government of Bengal 
pointed out(?) that the circumstances were different in Cachar and 
Chittagong. On the Chittagong side no boundary question arose : a wide 
gap lay between our frontier posts and the hostile tribes : and there 
was no indication as in Cachar of their tending to press up to the border. 
It was undesirable therefore to raise any question of boundary here. 
We never contemplated occupying the Howlong and Syloo villages, 
and therefore to give them sunnuds guaranteeing them their villages 
would also create misapprehension. For the rest the policy of friendly 
intercourse had been regularly tried and would be persevered with. But 
what the local officers all advocated, as I have noted above, was the 
taking up of a strong advance post from which touch of the outer tribes 
could be maintained. In forwarding the views of local officers the 
Lieutenant-Governor said— 

In Chittagong, on the other hand, we are ourselves in possession of a large tract of 
hills, drawing revenue from the tribes there dwelling, and bound therefore to give them 
protection, while we prevent their engaging in conflicts with the other tribes outside, 
The country is of the most difficult and untraversable nature ; and along its eastern face 
dwell numerous powerful and savage communities, whose very sites are only vaguely 
known to us, who have never been visited by us owing to the hopelessly inaccessible 
character of the mountains they inhabit, and who have for generations been habituated 
to war and plunder. We here come in fact on the flank of the races whose steady pres- 
sure from the south causes the frequent outcropping of new tribes on the Cachar frontier. 
Por the last fifty years or more these outer tribes have been in the habit of committing 
raids on the villages of our hill subjects, who for many years were left by us to the pro- 
tection of their own chiefs, and allowed to take such retaliatory measures as they were 
able to carry through. It was only in 1847 that the question of duly protecting our 
hill tracts began to be mooted. But no measures that could be devised proved effectual, 
until it was determined in 1860 to place a European officer in the heart of the hill 
district. This"measure was carried out alinost simultaneously with the occurrence of a 
most formidable incursion of the southern Looshais, who, marching right across our hill 
tracts, ravaged the plains of Tipperah itself. An expedition was thereupon sent out to 


punish the offending tribe, which was ascertained to be under the leadership of a chief 
called Rutton Poea. With infinite difficulty his deserted village was reached and burnt. 


Policy to be followed laid down 1870, 








(‘) Judicial Proceedings, September 1870, Nos, 190-191. 
(?) Judicial Proceedings, December 1870, No. 172, 
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A series of posts was at the same time established for the protection of the hill tracts 
north of the Kurnafoolie, and it is a fact that no raiding party has since that time entered 
the country north of that river. Up to 1866, the defence of the hill tracts south of the 
Kurnafoolie was left to a native chief, a subject of our Government, and this tract was 
constantly ravaged both by the Looshai tribes and by the remoter Shindoos and other hill 
robbers. Since 1866 a few posts have been established there, but the Lieutenant-Governor 
would emphatically declare his belief that tilla complete cordon of posts is established 
south and east of the Kurnafoolie, there can be no safety for this part of our territory. 
It is futile to talk of conciliating tribes whom we cannot even get at. The Shindoos and 
other cognate communities must be met by the policy of vigorous defence approved by 
the Government of India in your letter No. 6A. of the 29th October last. 


With the Looshai tribes to the east and north of the hill tracts, we have had, as 
Lord Ulick Browne points out, much more communication. Rutton Poea came in and 
formally submitted soon after the expedition returned from his village, and up to the 
middle of 1866 we hear of no raids by the other two great septs of Howlongs and Syloos. 
Constant efforts have been made to bring them into amicable relations with us, and both 
Captain Lewin and Major Graham have spared no trouble to place matters on a satisfac- 
tory footing, and to secure the good-will of these clans. The Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
but feel that very scant success has attended these efforts, Since 1866 the Howlongs have 
raided repeatedly, passing at first down the east face of our hill tracts to attack villages in 
Arracan, and now at last, emboldened by impunity, even assailing our police posts south 
of the Kurnafoolie. The Lieutenant-Governor concurs with the unanimous opinion of 
the local officers, borne out as it ts by our whole experience of the north-east frontier and 
of savage tribes all over India, that to overlock or condone outrages of this description is 
sure to be misconstrued by the offenders into weakness or indifference. 


In the face, however, of the objection entertained by His Excellency in Council 
to punitive expeditions, the Lieutenant-Governor had to consider how best to carry out 
the policy of vigilant and vigorous defence which at that time met with the approval of 
the Government of India. His conclusions were embodied in my letter No. 6569, dated 
17th December last, and nothing which has since occurred has in any way, he thinks, 
made the measures then proposed less necessary than before. The advanced post under a 
European officer at Rutton Poea’s village would indeed be the best possible agency for 
effectively bringing home to the Looshai tribes in its neighbourhood the conciliatory 
policy upon which the Government has always acted in these hills. It would do this, 
moreover, in the way best calculated to prevent misconception, while the presence of such 
a post at the spot suggested would probably do more to prevent ‘raiding in Arracan than 
any other measure which could be suggested. 


In the near approach of the cold season—the season of raids—the Lieutenant- 
Governor would again press upon the Government of India the urgent need of strengthen- 
ing the hill police, and establishing the posts proposed in my letter above quoted. 


The orders of the Government of India were as follow :— 


His Excellency in Council desires me to remark that these proposals appear to be 
based on what seems a partial misunderstanding of the policy of the Government of India 
in respect to the frontier tribes as described in previous correspondence. His Excellency 
in Council is not aware that he has ever committed himself to the statement that 
Government will not punish for raids,” as the Commissioner of Chittagong appears to 

believe. Government is certainly* “averse 
* To Goveramen of Bengal, No, 1338, dated 18th 4) principle to move bodies of troops and 
Pegvene veces armed police in order to effect reprisals 
for outrages on any part of our extended frontier, or to admit that, when stich aggressions 
or outrages take place within our own villages, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by 
following them up for days and even weeks, within their own fastnesses and hills.” But 
His Excellency in Council has nowhere stated, nor is he prepared to admit, that cireum- 
stances may not occur under which military expeditions may be necessary or desirable 
as the best means of preventing inroads into our territories. Past experience, however, 
has shown that a system of reprisals which has been tried for years on various parts of 
our frontiers has failed, as it probably always will fail, if unaccompanied by cther and 
more humane measures. 

His Excellency in Council is quite prepared to admit that the circumstances of the 
frontier tribes of the Chittagong hills are to some extent different from those of Cachar, 
and he is glad to learn that the system, to which he attaches so much value, of free inter- 
couree between the district officers and the tribes, has been so long tried with considerable 
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success on the Chittagong side. His Excellency in Council fully appreciates and com- 
mends the exertions made by Captain Lewin, who has laboured so successfully to win the 
confidence of the tribes. Captain Lewin’s previous labours will make it all the more 
easy to give full effect to the policy which Government desires to carry out. 


Jt is far from the wish of His Excellency in Council authoritatively to preseribe one 
unvarying and rigid policy in all its details over a frontier extending from Assam to 
Akyab. The policy to be observed must necessarily vary in its details with the varying 
circumstances of the country and the tribes bordering such an extended frontier line. 
If, therefore, it be impossible or inexpedient to establish trading marts in the Chittagong 
hills, or to issue sunnuds to the chiefs similiar to those approved for Cachar, these measures 
need not be attempted. But while fully recognizing the necessity for such variations in 
details, His Excellency in Council can see nothing in the state of things described by the 
Commissioner of Chittagong to lead him to believe that the policy adopted in Cachar on 
the one side, and in Arracan on the other, is in its broad features inapplicable to the inter- 
mediate hills in Chittagong. 

The Commissioner states that ‘ there is not, and never has been, any boundary ques- 
tion on this side, and the causes which seem to have created such a question on the Cachar 
side have no existence on the east of the hill tracts.’ If the Commissioner’s remarks 
apply to the general boundary of the Empire, they are true, but quite inapplicable to the 
question under discussion. Neither in Cachar nor Chittagong, nor yet in Arracan, is 
there any question of the actual boundary of our Empire. But between that actual 
boundary as shown in the maps and the narrower limit to which our real authority is felt 
and obeyed, there is in Chittagong, as in Cachar and Arracan, a great belt of unexplored 
and unsettled country, including Rutton Poea’s country, and also a large tract occupied 
by the Syloos and Howlongs, over which it appears to His Excellency in Council impolitic 
to attempt to extend our direct jurisdiction. 


To advance a post to Rutton Poea’s village among people over whom it is impossible 
to exercise any real jurisdiction will sooner or later lead to attempts to extend our direct 
influence further east. Indeed, the Commissioner of Chittagong’s first proposal was to 
place the post considerably to the eastward of Rutton Poea’s village, and in your letter 
of 17th December 1869, No. 6569, the position at the village is spoken of as “ our first 
advance.” Instead of attempting to establish a direct authority so far to the east, His 
Excellency in Council is decidedly of opinion that it would be preferable to withdraw to 
a line commencing from the termination of the Arracan line north of 'lalukmee, as 
sketched in the papers forwarded with my docket No. 1564P., dated 2nd September 1870, 
and running by the most. convenient line in front of our present police posts to the border 
of Hill Tipperah. To the country west of this line our civil jurisdiction should be 
limited. The police posts should be strengthened and held by an organized police guard. 
They should be connected, as far as practicable, by cleared jungle paths, which should 
be constantly patrolled. Beyond this line the tribes should be left to manage their own 
affairs ; and while nothing should be done to give rise to the inference that the limits 
of the British Empire do not extend to the boundary shewn in the maps, no attempt 
should be made to establish our civil jurisdiction or direct authority beyond the line in 
front of the outposts. Great vigilance must be exercised to prevent the perpetration of 
outrages within this limited jurisdiction, and any raiders and offenders caught red-handed 
should be summarily punished. Should outrages occur, it will be for His Excellency 
in Council to decide, according to the circumstances of the case, whether military oper- 
ations are to be undertaken or not. To the east of the line the district officers should 
confine their efforts to frequent and friendly intercourse with the chiefs and tribes, occa- 
sional friendly visits, the distribution of presents, friendly arbitration to settle differences, 
and other measures of the kind calculated to establish a permanent personal influence 
among them. 


What the best line would be is one of the points to which Major Graham and Major 
Macdonald should give special attention during their present tour. 


To enable His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor satisfactorily to carry out this policy 
His Excellency in Council will give instructions in the Home Department for the increase 
and reorganization of the police as a frontier guard in the manner proposed by the 
Lientenant-Governor at a total cost of Rs, 94,500, being an increase of Rs, 31,152 over 
the present cost, ae shown in Schedule C. of the enclosures of your letter No. 4709, dated 
2|st. October. It is desirable that, as far as may be practicable, the police shonld be re- 
cruited from the hill tribes, and influential men of the trihes enlisted as officers or in the 
ranks. 
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While the expedition of 1871-72 was in the field, the local officers 
and the Bengal Government once more pressed the proposal to take up 
an advanced post near Rutton Poea’s village to protect that chief and 
Van Poea who had committed themselves ‘thoroughly as our partisans, 
and also to serve as a permanent check upon the tribes reduced by the 
military operations. ‘The Sirthay range offered, it was said, an admira- 
ble site, and that range with the Oheepoom range running south would, 
it was urged, afford an admirable line of defence and patrol. Captain 
Lewin pointed out the disadvantages under which the local officers had 
hitherto lain in being entirely dependent upon Rutton Poea for their 
communications with the tribes beyond. In an advanced position he 
would get better opportunities of making the acquaintance of the outer 
tribes. The Government of India would, however, only sanction the 
grant of temporary protection to our allies as heretofore, awaiting an 
expression of the whole views of the Lieutenant-Governor on the frontier 
question as affected by the expedition. (+) 


In 1871-72 there was only one attempt at a raid—the Shindoos 
attacking the frontier post of TIyndoo, but being beaten off. A 
stockaded post was established on the Oheepoom range overlooking the 
Lushai country. 


With the close of the Lushai expedition, of which an account 
has been given in the preceding chapter, it became necessary to 
consider the future policy of Govern- 
ment towards those tribes, and the 
measures necessary for the permanent defence of Cachar and Chitta- 
gong. The more important papers bearing on this subject will be found 
in the Appendix. Here it may be briefly stated that as regards policy 
the Government of India adhered to the system of exercising political 
influence only, without direct interference or control, coupled with the 
definition of a precise boundary line beyond which ordinary jurisdiction 
should on no account extend. This line was to be guarded by a chain 
of posts, and beyond it only political relations with the tribes were to 
be cultivated. In order to the ascertainment of the best line to adopt, it 
was decided, as already shown in the preceding chapter, to have a careful 
survey made of the country between Cachar and Chittagong along the 
eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah; the idea being that the chain of 
posts, after being carried from east to west along the southern frontier 
of Cachar, should turn south along the eastern border of Hill Tipperah, 
and thence be carried along some one of the hill ranges till it met the 
advanced posts of the Chittagong hills, and so down the eastern face 
of the Hill Tracts district till it reached Arracan. It was held to be 
very important to define this eastern boundary of Tipperah, and it was 
proposed to entrust its defence to the Rajah of that State. The eastern 
face of the Chittagong Hill Tracts was also to be carefully surveyed in 
order to the selection of a range suitable for the establishment of posts 
and opening of patrol paths. 


Policy adopted in 1871-72. 





(‘) Political Proceedings (India), April 1872, Nos. 169—197. 
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For the survey of the Tipperah frontier and the country between 
S ti Cachar and Chittagong, Captain 
er elime tae a Badgley and Mr. Chennell of the 
Topographical Survey were deputed. They were assisted by Mr. 
Power, the Political Agent of Hill Tipperah, who accompanied them 
throughout, and but for whose indefatigable exertions and tact the 
undertaking would probably have been a failuve. The party entered 
the hills from Sylhet, and after an exploration of the Jampai and 
Hachik ranges, Mr. Chennell was left to survey the interior of Hull 
Tipperah, while Captain Badgley and Mr. Power pushed across the hills 
to Sirthay, where the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts had established a depdt of provisions in anticipation of their 
arrival. After a few days’ rest they again started north, and made their 
way across the ranges to the point marked as Peak Z and Bepari Bazar 
on the Cachar side of the watershed, and thence to the Cachar district, 
passing by the villages of the Lushai chief, Sookpilal, and being the first 
party that had crossed the country between Cachar and Chittagong. 
The Lushais offered no opposition to their progress, though they were 
not by any means cordial. 


The survey on the Chittagong side was conducted by Mr. Cooke, 
in company with Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commissioner. They 
explored thoroughly the Oheepoom and Saichul ranges, the two most 
promising lines of possible defence, and Captain Lewin was also met 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Arracan Hill Tracts, who worked 
his way across from 'Talukmai to discuss the question of how best to 
link on our line of defence with that of British Burma. 


The results of these surveys, and the proposals based upon them 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, may 
be briefly stated as follows. It was 
ascertained that the eastern part of 
Hill Tipperah is quite uninhabited, and that a chain of posts along either 
the Hachik or Jampai would be enormously expensive, and in such a coun- 
try quite ineffective. The Licutenant-Governor therefore abandoned the 
idea of carrying a chain of posts down those ranges. He proposed to 
maintain the present posts on the frontier of Cachar and Sylhet, and en- 
courage as much as possible the development of trade with Bepari Bazar 
and other Lushai marts. The reports showed that Sookpilal, the leading 
chicf of the Western Lushais, had been moving his villages southward 
and nearer to our Chittagong Hill Tracts, from whence the Lushai coun- 
try is much more accessible than on the Cachar side. It seemed therefore 
advisable to attempt to reach and influence him and the neighbouring 
tribes from the south rather than from the north. During the cold 
scason, while the surveys were going on north and south, the police of 
the Chittagong Halls were establishing themselves at Sirthay in the 
immediate vicinity of Rutton Poea and the Syloo tribes of Lushais. 
The effect of this measure was most marked and gratifying. Captain 
Lewin was able to establish the most friendly relations with the Syloos, 
who were utterly cowed and broken by the expedition. ‘They were said to 


Proposals of the Bengal Government in 
1873. 
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have become a perfectly friendly and subservient clan, grateful to us for 
our aid when they were starving from loss of crops, and anxious to 
settle under our protection. At the request of one branch of the clan 
under a chief Lalljeeka, a guard of 50 police was stationed in their midst 
to protect them from the Howlongs, the whole cost of feeding this 
guard being voluntarily borne by the tribe. There had also been a good 
deal of friendly intercourse with the Howlong clans, and they have 
referred some of their quarrels to the arbitration of our officers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, in concurrence with the local officers, believed that 
it was only by maintaining posts in somewhat advanced positions that 
we could hope to bring political influence to bear upon the Syloos, How- 
longs, and other Lushais. He would work upon Sookpilal and the Western 
Lushais by throwing out an advanced post from the Chittagong side 
somewhere among the Syloos, as was done last season. This post would 
dominate Sookpilal, protect any trade route opened between Bepari Bazar 
and the Hill ‘'racts, and form a centre of political influence in the manner 
desired by the Supreme Government. ‘To protect our own Hill Tracts 
from raids by Southern Howlongs and Shindus, it was proposed to 
establish a system of posts and patrols along the northern part of the 
Oheepoom and southern part of the Saichul ranges. The local officers 
desired that British Burma should advance the Arracan Hill Tract 
posts and patrols to meet ours. It was understood that the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma thought the Chittagong Hills should depend 
entirely on its own arrangements for defence. The fact, however, was 
that the southern portion of the Hill Tracts was chiefly exposed to raids 
from Shindus, a tribe only approachable from the side of Arracan, and of 
whom we know nothing. Looking to this and to the fact that the 
Sungoo valley was inhabited almost exclusively by tribes of Arracan 
origin and connections, the Lieutenant-Governor was disposed to think 
that this portion of the hills, and also the Cox’s Bazar Sub-Division of 
Chittagong, mainly inhabited by Mughs, should be made over entirely 
to Arracan, which could then make its own arrangements for defence 
and patrol. The Government of India generally accepted the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s proposals, it having been discovered by the survey that 
the ranges to which the local officers proposed to advance the posts offered 
the only suitable sites for a proper line of defence. The idea of dominat- 
ing Sookpilal from the side of Chittagong was afterwards found to be 
impracticable ; and the southern portion of the hills were not transferred 
to Arracan. The most important part of the correspondence will be 
found in the Appendix. 


As regards the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor proposed to prescribe a river rather than a mountain 
boundary. In these conntries the tops of ranges are generally occupied 
and cultivated, and unsuited for that reason to serve as boundaries. 
It was suggested that the Lungai river, running between the Jam- 
pai and Hachick ranges, should he taken as the boundary line up to its 
source at Betlingsib. The line would then run across the watershed 
to Dolujuri, aud thence along the recognised Hill Tipperah border by 
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Surduing to the Fenny. These proposals were accepted and the 
boundary notified accordingly. 

The year 1873-74 was uneventful. In 1874-75 there was only 
one attempt at a raid by the Shindus 
which was prevented by a fortunate 
accident. Since that year no attacks upon our territory have been re- 
ported; but the Howlongs chiefs have maintained a generally isolated and 
dubious attitude, though large numbers of the tribesmen come into the 
annual meeting with the Deputy Commissioner. In 1875-76 Rutton 
Poea died, and in 1879-80 Benknia, the head chief of the Howlongs and 
our bitterest enemy, also died. The frontier police have now established 
a line of patrols from the border of Hill Tipperah to Arracan. The 
Tipperah Rajah has at last organised guard posts to protect the frontier 
line of his territory and our settled districts beyond, and altogether the 
arrangements for defence appear to be on a complete and satisfactory foot- 
ing. The year 1881-82 was marked by an extraordinary invasion of 
rats, vast troops of which came up from the east devouring the crops of 
Howlongs and other tribes, thence passing through a corner of our own 
Hill Tracts northward to the Lushai Country and Cachar. The suffer- 
ings caused by the devastations of these rodents here, as on the Cachar 
side, were very serious, and the Government was obliged to supply rice 
in large quantities both to our own hillmen and to the Howlongs, to 
be repaid in labour or cash. The assistance given at this time by the 
State has had, it is believed, a good effect upon the sentiments enter- 
tained towards the British Government among the frontier clans. 


Subsequent events. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


In Chapter VIII. I very briefly reviewed the policy of Government 
towards the tribes of the Sub-Himalayan Border, the northern frontier 
of Assam. While that Chapter was in the Press steps were being taken 
to call the Akas to account for the petty foray committed by them to 
which reference is there made. Full information as to its nature and 
origin has since been received. The predisposing cause must be sought 
apparently in certain forest and boundary grievances; but the raid, as 
a matter of fact, arose directly out of the Calcutta Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. The papers contain more precise accounts of recent inter- 
course with the Akas than were before ee me, and I ra 
oe advantage of this to set out the 

epiane DADO gn oR EOS facts ae fully. Taghi, the famous 
Chief of the Kapachors, was succeeded by his son Midhi, who 
like his father is a convert to Hinduism. When a grant of land 
was made to the Hazari Khawas in 1873, as related at page 25, a similar 
grant was made to the Kapachors to be devoted to the maintenance of 
Cachari priests. The Kapachors were not satisfied with their grant ; 
in 1875 they demanded much more, and this was summarily refused. 
They have, therefore, never taken possession of their grant. It has 
already been stated that they objected to the boundary line laid 
down in 1875, though they afterwards professed to accept it. This 
boundary line cut them off from a tract of land claimed by them 
between the hills and the Bhoroli River. Present at the demar- 
cation on behalf of Government was one Lakhidar, the Mouzadar 
or native Revenue Officer of Baleepara. The tribe has also by 
the extension of forest reserves been deprived of what it doubtless 
considers its ancient right to tap rubber trees at pleasure. They had 
further been forbidden to catch elephants within the reserves, and 
threatened by the forest officers with the loss of one of their paths to 
the plains which runs through what is now a Government forest. Such 
being the state of things, the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung deputed 
Lakhidar to procure for the Calcutta Exhibition specimens of agricul- 
tural and other implements of the Akas, and to persuade some 
individuals of the tribe to come down to be modelled. Now, hitherto 
none but the regularly recognised Kotokzes or clan-agents had ever 
sought to penetrate into the Aka Hills. Lakhidar, however, took with 
him 12 village elders and ryots of Baleepara and a private servant, 
and went straight to Midhi’s village. The Akas declare, and the 
evidence of one of the Mouzadar’s companions supports the state- 
ment, that) Lakhidar said he had been sent to take down to Calcutta 
a ©Rajah and a Rani with all their ornaments,’ for which he was 
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ready to pay. The Akas professed to be furious at this demand, 
alleging that, when they had given ornaments on former occasions, 
they had only been partly paid; while the idea of sending a ‘ Rajah 
and Rani’ to the show was intolerable to them. Any way after 
some days palaver, charging the Mouzadar with being the man who had 
robbed them of their land, they sent him and his servant under guard 
to another village. The rest of the party they kept for a week, and then 
let them go. Meantime they had despatched to the plains Chandi, 
Midhi’s brother, the lad who had been educated at Baleepara School, 
with a party of over 100 of the young men of the tribe. These came 
down to Baleepara on the 10th November last, and went frolicking about 
the bazar and tea gardens, getting liquor and chaffing the shop-keepers in 
a good-natured way. In the afternoon, however, they seized the Forest 
Clerk and the Forest Ranger, two guns and some money, and carried all 
off to the hills. They plundered none of the shop-keepers, save one 
opium-seller whose house they ransacked. ‘ Never’, wrote the local 
officer, ‘ was a raid conducted so peaceably’. Unfortunately the Akas 
were not content with calling attention to their grievances in this 
emphatic manner. When the return of the captives was demanded, 
they sent down four very insolent letters in Bengali, dictated to the 
Forest Ranger, making. preposterous demands for miles of land and forest 
on the plains, and a lakh of rupees compensation, announcing at the 
same time the death from fever of the Mouzadar. Frontier police were 
hurried up to the spot, and a military expedition to recover the captives 
was speedily organized. On the 17th December 1883 an advanced party 
of the troops crossed the frontier. The Akas had on the 10th declared 
to a messenger that they would surrender the captives in twelve days ; 
but instead of this, they attacked the advance camp on the might of the 
23rd December in great force, killing one sepoy and wounding seven. 
When the troops advanced to the Tengapani they found it strongly held 
by the Akas, whose clouds of poisoned arrows the sepoys much dreaded. 
It was found necessary to wait for the arrival of the main body and 
mountain guns. On the Sth January Midhi’s village, strongly stock- 
aded, was attacked and taken. The Akas could not stand artillery fire 
and fled. A few days after this the captives were surrendered. The 
Akas have been told that, if they will come in and submit absolutely, 
agreeing to pay any fine imposed, their villages will not be destroyed. 
Their posa will probably be kept in suspense for a year or two. The 
Hazari Khawa Akas have remained perfectly friendly all through. 


‘The experience of the expedition has shown that the difficulties 
of the Aka country are enormous. ‘ All is well that ends well’; and 
there is of course a strong presumption that an expedition recommended 
by the local authorities, and carried to a successful issue, was properly 
undertaken. I cannot, however, for my part lay aside the doubt 
whether under any circumstances, save to avenge serious and widespread 
massacre, an expedition into the unexplored and almost impracticable 
fastnesses of these Sub-Himalayan tribes is a wise or necessary measure. 
We might possibly effect all our objects by shutting the offending 
tribe and ifs neighbours for some distance on cither side out from the 
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plains’ markets until submission was made. In that case we should 
probably see the neighbours turning upon the offenders and compelling 
them to do exactly what we want them to do. On the Seebsaugor 
frontier we have seen this result follow the adoption of the plan sug- 
gested. In any case it appears probable that the Akas have substantial 
erievances which will doubtless be looked into, and the lesson has been 
learnt not to send native Assamese officials into the hills to exploit 
the tribes for Exhibition or any other purposes. 


In Parts II and III of this volume I have given the history of 

Basing sara Ga eoniciueiea 6k: Oe dealings with the tribes to the 

Chapter VIL south of the Brahmaputra and 

Surmah Valleys and to the east of 

Chittagong. Of them in 1869 I wrote as follows in closing my 
“ Memorandum on the North-East Frontier ;’— 


“The history of our intercourse with the Angamis and Garos is a 
tale of often repeated outrage on the one side, and long suffering 
forbearance on the other. Succeeding on the Naga Frontier to an 
effete Native Government, unable to protect its subjects, far less to 
coerce its enemies, it was the work of time to convince the mountaineers 
that the murder of a Bengali ploughman was more to the British Gov- 
ernment than frontier dues,—the blood of a Cachari swineherd, a thing 
that cried for vengeance. But never, in the most troubled days of our 
relations with the Nagas, did the Government deliberately, or even 
indirectly, set before it a policy of reprisal. The ever reiterated 
command to frontier Officers and Commandants was this :—“ Conciliate 
these savages if youcan. Be persistent in demanding surrender of 
murderers, but endeavour so to approach the tribes, that a basis may be 
opened for friendly intercourse in the future.’ The majority of the 
so-called military expeditions into the Angami Hills were designed, not 
mainly or primarily to burn, destroy, and slay, but to bring our Officers 
with safety into and out of a position in which they could personally 
negociate with the Angami chiefs. And when at length it was thought 
that all our efforts had been in vain, and outrage heaped on outrage had 
culminated in Bhogehand’s murder, after the one short sharp lesson of 
punishment, the policy adopted, not wisely perhaps but in all sincerity, 
was a policy of absolute non-interference—a withdrawal from all inti- 
mate relations with incorrigible savages. They might attend our 
markets if they came in peace, but we would not enter their hills or 
intrude on their quarrels. Such moderation was of course misunder- 
stood. It was too thoroughly English to be appreciated by ignorant 
Nagas. It would be viewed with astonishment by many more polished 
nations. s 


“Tt failed as a policy—signally failed. Fate scems determined to 
prove that there shall be no rest for the English in India till they stand 
forth as the governors or advisers of each tribe and people in the land. 
As regards the Nagas, this fact, doubtfully at times foreseen,—this 
policy, dimly now and again foreshadowed,—was grasped firmly and 
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carried forward persistently by the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Direct control, personal influence, conciliatory intercourse,—supported 
at the same time by adequate strength,—these were the measures Sir 
Cecil Beadon never ceased to advocate as the only possibly successful 
policy in dealing with hill tribes. Among the Angamis this system 
has hitherto promised well; and though it is too much to hope that all 
our difficulties are over, there is still sufficient encouragement to 
Government to persevere. There is sufficient precedent to warrant such 
attempts elsewhere. 


“It would be a mistake to suppose that to inflict condign punish- 
ment for exceptionally gross outrages is any departure from a general 
policy of conciliation. To submit to outrage is not to conciliate, buat to 
provoke to further attack. But punishment has never, with the 
sanction of Government, taken the form of mere reprisal. Govern- 
ment has never sent out raiding parties to burn indiscriminately Naga 
villages. Its first aim has always been to discover the actual parties 
concerned in the raids on British Territory, and then it has endeavoured 
to confine the punishment to those so offending. The policy of a 
Government is not to be learned from any single incident in its history. 
It must be viewed as a whole in the light of its acknowledged aims and 
motives. 


« Among the Garos the task of management was not less difficult 
than it had been among the Nagas. We found them exasperated by 
years of conflict with the great Choudries of the plains; eager to trade 
but resentful of injury; not very apt to discriminate between the 
griping chicanery of the Bengali tradesman, and the dealings of that 
Government whose Police kept order in the marts. The low-land 
villages had for generations supplied them with slaves and heads—the 
spoil of their bow and spear; for without these the souls of their heroes 
passed unhonoured away on the long journey to Mount Chikmung, from 
which there is no return. To check the custom of raiding on the 
occasion of the death of a chief, was to change the cardinal doctrine of 
a religion, and tamper with the dearest feelings of a Garo’s heart. The 
central fastnesses of these hills too were more impenetrable, and their 
bordering jungles supposed to be more deadly than those of any other 
such tract of country. No British troops had marched across, no road 
had ever been carried through them; and the people themselves were 
held to be more uncouth and fierce than any other of our border tribes. 
But here, too, the Lieutenant-Governor held that a British Officer living 
in their midst, able to repress outrage, and ready to redress complaints, 
would do more to secure the safety of the plains than any number of 
stockaded posts and armed patrols. 


‘It is noteworthy, moreover, that the one occasion of all others 
upon which the Bengal Government has set aside all considerations of 
seniority, all questions of service, has been when it has had to select 
officers for these Hill Tract Districts. The best man for the work has 
invariably been sent there. 
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“Tn the Garo Hills* there is nowa fair resemblance of order. 
Raids have ceased. Feuds are vanishing. And the dead chieftain sets 
out on his last journey, with store of food and weapons by his side, but 
with his faithful dog as his sole companion. We have scotched a super- 
stition, and shall in due time kill it. 


“The Khasias, who might, from their warlike character and _ tribal 
organisation, have given us more trouble than any other hill people, have, 
as we have seen, been for years the most peaceable of our subjects. 


‘© In the Jaintia Hills the Sintengs have received that attention 
which their peculiar system of village administration demands. These 
hills are now a tranquil and very ordinary sub-division. 


“In North Cachar we see large communities of hillmen living as 
Government ryots, paying cheerfully the trivial dues demanded from 
them, and under the surveillance of only a small police post. There is 
every probability, indeed, that even this will be removed, and the peo- 
ple left to the control of their own headmen under the direct supervision 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. 


“ When we turn to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, we find ourselves 
face to face with a state of things which has no parallel elsewhere in 
Bengal. It must not be forgotten that, as regards the hills within our 
own acknowledged boundary, our administration has been as_ successful 
here as it has been elsewhere. The development of prosperity among 
the subjects of the Kalindi Rani, the Man Rajah, and the Bohmong, 
is as truly due to the British Government as is the flourishing 
condition of any district on the plains. It is on the outer verge 
of our own hill tracts that we come upon a disturbing element. 
Tribes, over whom we can exercise no control, come surging up against 
our outposts from the unknown mountains of Burma and from valleys 
yet unsurveyed. Of the causes that press them forward we know 
nothing. New names cropup. A raid by savages of a strange fashion 
of hair tells us a tribal change has taken place across our frontier, and 
we have nothing for it but to strengthen our outposts, increase our 
patrols, and watch to see what follows. On the north, within our own 
nominal territory, we have still the anomalous tract of the Lushai Hills ; 
and it is open to us either to repudiate it politically, or to enterin and 
dwell there. One way or other the decision must ere long be made.”’ 


There is nothing in all this which further experience would lead me 
to withdraw or qualify. The policy of the Government to the tribes on 
its North-East Frontier has, I again assert, been throughout in its 
main features a policy of conciliation, and not a policy of repression or 
devastation.t It was, indeed, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, for many years far too conciliatory to be either strong or altogether 
successful. Jiven after our officers were located in the Naga and Garo 


* The words should have been inserted—“ So far as our influence extends.’’ 
t+ T speak of the policy of the Government as such. 


The action of local authorities may not always perhaps have been in full accordance 
with this, . 
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Hills, it was long ere they were formally allowed to assert themselves as 
representatives of a paramount power, to repress intertribal massacre 
and outrage, and enforce a regime of civilization and police. Their 
duty was declared to be the prevention, as far as possible, of raids upon 
the plains, and the cultivation of friendly relations with the independent 
savages around them. It must be confessed that the Bengal Govern- 
ment had not in 1869 fully realized the limitations placed upon the sys- 
tem of direct management which both Sir Cecil Beadon and Sir William 
Grey had strenuously advocated,—Sir W. Grey even more decidedly than 
Sir Cecil Beadon. It was only in 1870 and 1871 that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment declared in unmistakeable terms its desire to assert no positive 
jurisdiction over communities not actually within the limits of our 
settled districts. In the Garo Hills, surrounded as these were on all 
sides by British territory, departure from this policy had almost 
immediately to be sanctioned. The Supreme Government had there 
allowed, to start with, acceptance of submission voluntarily offered, 
and in 1872 events compelled the frank adoption of measures of com- 
plete subjugation. But in the Naga Hills it was for years reluctant to 
undertake anything like coercion, or even to sanction a policy of gradual 
absorption. In 1874 Captain Johnstone’s action in extending protection 
to communities which tendered revenue was very reluctantly approved ; 
and then only with repeated warnings to avoid engagements to villages 
at any distance from his head-quarters. With the establishment of the 
Chief Commissionership of Assam and the immediate subordination of 
the Assam Administration to the Supreme Government, the views of the 
local officers began to carry greater weight, and the advocates of a forward 
policy obtained a more favourable hearing: until, in 1877, both the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State came finally and 
resolutely to the determination to advance the head-quarters of the 
Political Officer in the Naga Hills to a central and dominating position 
in the midst of the warring Angami clans—and to do away absolutely 
and for ever with the state of tribal anarchy that disgraced the so-called 
Hills District, and formed a standing menace to the peace of Cachar, 
Secbsaugor and Nowgong. Those of us who long ago contended that 
in vo other way could permanent security be won, may rest content 
with the eventual triumph of their views; but we may perhaps be 
pardoned a passing expression of regret that so many lives should 
have been lost and so many valuable years been wasted, while the vain 
endeavour was being made to shirk the full burden of responsibility 
imposed on us by local circumstances and by the high necessities 
of our paramount position. Even now it cannot safely be assumed 
that the arbitrary line whieh bounds our present jurisdiction to the 
east of the Angami country will long suffice. We have left outside 
the sphere of our direct control not a few tribes of Nagas, who 
may still prove troublesome to both hills and plains; and I for one 
believe that we shall only find permanent peace when we have brought 
under our sway the whole of the Naga border up to the very summit 
of the great water-pent which bounds the Brititish territory to the south 
of the Assam Valley. There is no need, however, now to hurry matters 
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unduly. We have secured and strongly occcupied the navel of the 
hills; we have settled the limits of Manipuri interference; and 
we have, it may be hoped, effectively protected the tea planters and culti- 
vators of the plains from outrage and plunder. For the rest we can 
afford to wait, until the consolidation of our rule over the Angami 
villages warrants the extension of supremacy, of police, and of civili- 
sation, among the tribes that are for the present left outside the Hills 
District. 

As regards the Lushai country, on the information available in 
1871, it seemed to many of us desirable even then to treat it precisely 
in the same way as the Naga, Khasi, and Garo Hills. This view was 
almost naturally suggested by a consideration of the striking analogies 
between its local position and theirs. It did not appear tolerable 
that a tract of unexplored barbarism should permanently thrust itself 
up between the British districts of Cachar and Chittagong and the two 
protected States of Tipperah and Manipur. The Government of 
India preferred, however, on the knowledge of the country gained by 
the expeditions of 1871-72, and by the attendant or subsequent 
surveys, to confine itself for the present to a strictly defensive policy. 
The Lushais themselves both north and south received at that time 
a salutary lesson which they have not yet altogether forgotten. On 
the Chittagong side our posts and patrols were at last advanced to a 
position where they form an effective defensive line as against the outer 
tribes to their east and south, and are also within striking distance of 
some at least of the tribes living between Chittagong and Cachar. 
The frontier of Sylhet and Cachar is strongly garrisoned by a chain of 
protective stockades, while considerable progress has been made 
in the opening of a frontier trade and in the extension of inter- 
course with the nearer chiefs and clans. But the situation is still 
I venture to think very far from satisfactory. The communities that 
we know are being pressed upon from the south-east by communities 
of which little or nothing is known. The history of the past tells us 
that they must, sooner or later, be driven up to or across our border ; 
and there is among them no paramount chief or dominant tribe that 
we could recognise and support, or entrust with the task of consolidat- 
ing the scattered clans, to form an effective outwork against this grow- 
ing movement from the south. It is not, therefore, beyond the bounds 
of possibility that we may ere long have ourselves to go in and occupy 
in force this land of the Lushais, in order to superintend effectively 
the settlement of the various tribal units, to prevent a regime of tribal 
massacre upon our border, and to obviate all risk of outrage upon the 
settled district of Cachar. The task ought not after all to prove either 
difficult or costly ; and no one can look at the map and fail to see that 
the Port of Chittagong is destined to be some day the proper outlet for 
the teas of Cachar and the products of Manipur, and the source from 
which the Surmah Valley must draw those supplementary supplies of 
food which its yearly growing population will more and more require. 
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APPENDIX A. 


WELSH’S REPORT ON ASSAM, 1794—(PaGE 8). 


From CaptaIN WELSH, to Epwarp Hay, 
Eisq., Secretary to Government, dated 6th 
February 1794. 


In obedience to the orders of the Honour- 
able the Governor General in Council, I 
lose no time in replying to the questions 
proposed in your letter of the 6th ultimo. 


The information transmitted is, I may 
venture to say, correct in the most material 
points. 


1st Question, 


“What form of government subsisted 
in Assam previous to your arrival there. 
In replying to this query you are to specify, 
as far as may be in your power, the relative 
degree of authority possessed by the Rajah 
and the different Chiefs.” 


Answer to 1st Question. 


At the period in question a subversion 
of all regular government had taken place, 
but the question involves the ancient form 
of government and the most important al- 
terations which it may have experienced. 
At present the outlines of the system will 
suffice for the information of the Board ; it 
deserves a minute detail ata period of more 
leisure. 


The right of conquest had vested the 
dominion of this Kingdom in the race of 
Surgee Deo and the descendants of the 
principal associates of Sookapah, the ori- 
ginal conqueror. The form of goverament 
was consequently monarchical and aristo- 
cratical. 


The monarchy was possessed by the des- 
cendants of Svokapah, 

Monarchy. being partly hereditary 
and partly ‘elective. It 

was hereditary in the fraternal line. In 
failure of brothers in the direct line of the 
Monarch's sons; in failure of these in the 
sons of the brothers next in seniority. 
Beyond this line, the aristocracy exercised 
a latitude of election among the nearest 
relations of the late monarch with some 
attention to the claims of nearer consan- 
guinity, but more to those of personal merit. 


Notes by Mr, D. Scott. 


In enrly times the succession appears to have 

one generally to sons except in cases of deposal. 
The circumstances of the succession one to an- 
other of the four sons of Roodru Singh is snid 
to have originated in the death-bed injunction 
of that Monarch. It was not unusual for the 
reigning King to appoint h succ ssor, and it was 
the practice to disqualify other members of the 
family from reigning by causing a slight wound 
to be inflicted upon them which was considered 
asan insurmountable bar to the acquisition of 
the regal office. 
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The Monarch was the first executive offi- 
cer and presided over every department of 
the State. He distributed honors, titles, 
and offices, without the concurrence, but 
not without the counsil of the aristocracy. 
He was not lord of the soil, but would ali- 
enate lands for the legal tenure of which 
the possessor had no written documents. 
All uncultivated land was entirely at his 
disposal. He possessed no power over the 
lives and property of his subjects. He 
could not make peace and war without the 
concurrence of the aristocracy. He treated 
with foreign powers by his own ambassadors 
and in his own name, but with the previous 
concurrence of the aristocracy. In the 
public councils, he possessed the privilege 
of a casting voice. In executing sentence 
of death on a criminal his order alone would 
sanction a form by which the criminal’s 
blood might be shed. He alone coined 
Money. His person was sacred. 


The aristocracy, or Patrah-Muntree, was 
composed of three Go- 
hains and the two Prime 
Ministers of State. The 
three Gohains or Patrah were the Burh 
Patrah Gohain, Burh Gohain, and Boorah 
Gohain. They were permanent and heredi- 
tary counsellors of State little inferior to 
the Monarch in rank. On all occasions 
their counsel, and on all important affairs 
their concurrence, were indispensable. They 
proclaimed the Monarch and could depose 
him in the instance of incapicity or great 
delinquency. Some doubt, however, exists of 
their legal power of deposition, 


Aristocracy. 


In the provinces allotted to each, they 
exercised most of the independent rights of 
sovereignty. Inthe execution of sentence of 
death, their order could not sanction a form 
in which the blood of the criminal might 
be shed, but they could authorize his death 
by drowning. In the event of war or the 
construction of public works they furnished 
their proportion of militia or men. They 
likewise supplied some trifling articles for 
the King’s stores, but paid no other revenue. 
They ruled their provinces on the principles 
of the general system, The pre-eminence 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


2, With exception to Royal grants and the 
khats or farms of individuals, usually of small 
extent, there is no division of the land in Assam 
amongst a comparatively small number of indi- 
viduals such as seen in the feudal countries of 
Europe and in Bengal, and the cultivated soil 
may be considered as the property of the pykes 
or peasants owing service to the State to whom 
it is allotted. Waste land might be reclaimed 
by any one who had the means of bringing it 
into cultivation, and a property in the soil might 
thus be acquired, subject, however, if held with- 
out a grant from the King, to an agrarian law 
which rendered the whole of the transplanted 
rice lands (roopeet) liable t~ division amongst 
the pykes, on a new census taking place, in case 
there should be an insufficiency of waste land 
for their support. Gardens, tanks, groves, &c., 
which are formel upon the higher description 
of land, were not subjected to this law, ner was 
ground that had been occupied for a great length 
of time and inherited or transferred from one 
party to another for a valuable consideration. 
Land of the latter description called poyeetrick, 
or ancestoral, was not subject to the payment 
of revenue until the reign of Kumolessur, when 
a tax in kind was imposed on it equal to from 
6 to 8annas per Bengal beegah. It is believed 
that no estate of this kind exists exceeding in 
extent 200 Bengal beegahs, and that no individual 
in the country is possessed altogether of 900 
beegaha of such land of roopeet quality. 


3. The authority of the King was in practice 
probably much more despotic than is here repre- 
sented, and it would not appear from the history 
of the country that the aristocracy had any legal 
means of preventing the execution of his wishes, 
the only remedy seeming to have consisted in 
the actual exercise of their power of deposing 
him in case of gross misconduct and neglect of 
their advice. Itis to be regretted that the his- 
torical work to which I have had access treats 
with great brevity of those reigns in which no 
Groubtes occurred, and in which the Princes may 
be supposed to have acted in constitutional man- 
per, but when it does afford any insight into 
difference of opinion between the King and his 
Counsellors, we usually find one or other of 
these parties exercising unlimited sway, the 
Prince in some cases dismissing and putting to 
death the Gohains, and the latter frequently 
treating their master in the like manner. 


4. For examples of the exercise of this power 
Vide pnges 23 to 45 of the accompanying extracts 
of these precedents. Only three—the deposals of 
Sooram Pha, Sooching Pha, and Soonyut Pha— 
can be considered as having anything of the 
character of deliberate acts of the great Council 
of State; while from the circumstance of all of 
these inatances having occurred within a period 
of thirty years, and two of them in the time of the 
same Boorah Gohain, there seems to be some 

round for the doubts here expressed ae to the 

egality of the proceedings in question. 


6. The Gohains had altogether alfotted for their 
own use 10,000 pykes equal, at the old assessment, 
to Rs, 90000 per annum, which, adverting to the 
relative valne of money in Assam and Bengal in 
former limes, may be considered as equivalent to 
treble the amount in the latter country. 
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was possessed by the Gohains who obtained 
from the Monarch the title of Roye and the 
additional services of 2,000 men. 


If the son of a Gohain was incapacitated 
by youth, want of abilities, or other causes, 
he was excluded from the succession. 


The Monarch, with the concurrence of the 
two Gohains, conferred the appointment on 
the late Gohain’s brother or his brother’s 
son. In failure of incapacity or delinquency 
of the nearest claimants a greater latitude 
was allowed, but in every instance the 
vacancy was supplied from five families 
descended from the associates of Sookapah. 
In the event of delinquency a Gohain might 
be removed from his office by the Monarch 
with the concurrence of two Gohains., 


The Prime Ministers, or Muntree, were 
the Burra Burwah, and the Burra Fogon. 
Their offices were not hereditary, but they 
were chosen from four fatuilies, the descen- 
dants of the assoclates of Sookapah. The 
Ministers were removable at the Monarch’s 
pleasure with the concurrence of the 
Gohains. 


The Burra Burwah commanded the forces, 
received the revenues, and administered the 
justice of the upper provinces from Suddea 
on the eastern confines to Kolliabar in 
Decanpah and Derung in Ooterpah with an 
exception in favour of the provinces under 
the Government of the Gohains. He could 
not sanction the execution of a criminal by 
any form of death. ‘he Burra Fogon’s 
office was considered of higher importance, 
though of later creation than the former. 
The jurisdiction commenced at Kolliabar 
and Derung and included the whole of the 
kingdom to the western confines, His 
jurisdiction was similar to that of Burra 
Burwah, but its distance from the scat of 
Government rendered it necessary that he 
should possess the power of executing sen- 
tence of death by drowning. Appeals from 
his judicial decisions were scarcely practic- 
able, and were only made on very important 
occasions. 


The civil establishment was composed of 
the officers who superin- 
tended the various arts, 
sciences, trades, sources of 
public revenues, employ- 
ments of the King’s 
household, and numerous other departments. 
About 12 Fogons and 20 Burwahs were 
allotted for these offices, and were chosen 
from the nine families of hereditary nobility. 
They were amenable for their conduct to the 
Monarch only. 


Depnrtments of Gov: 
ernment, Civil, Mi- 
litary and Eccle- 
siastical. 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


6. It does not appear that the Gohains could 
be selected except from three families—one fur- 
nishing a Bur Putra Gohain, another a Bur 
Gohain, and a third a Boora Gohain. 


7. The members of twelve families are now 
eligible to these offices upon the strength of past 
precedents. ‘hese twelve families are distinet 
from the preceding three from which the two 
Ministers could not be chosen—a rule that was 
prob: bly enacted with the view of preventing the 
two great accumulation of power in particular 
families. 


8. The Bar Boorooa had the command of 
14,000, pykes but they were bound to perform 
service to the Kiug, and the Prime Minister's per- 
quisite consisted in an allowance of 7 per cent. 
for his private use and in the fines levied. from 
them for offences committed or on the appvint- 
ment to the inferior offices of HMazarkseya, &c. 


9 These offices were filled from the fifteen 
families of hereditary nobility already mention- 
ed, and such of them as did not involve military 
service could also be held by the higher classes of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, but nut 
by foreigners or their descendants for three or 
four generations, 
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In the Department of Justice, the Neeay 
Khodah Fogon represented the Sovereign, 
and received appeals from the Burra Burwah 
and Burra Fogon. Every officer under 
Government was a Judge in his department, 
with an appeal to his superior officer, and 
ultimately to the Monarch’s representative. 
In the Gohain provinces no appeal was 
allowed from the decision of the Chief. In 
the administration of justice, witnesses were 
examined and written documents received in 
evidence, the Judge decided according to the 
customs of the country and to the best of 
his judgment, as no written laws existed 
previous to the introduction of Braminical 
religion. The Monarch would authorize 
any person of consequence to take cognizance 
of particular causes in any part of the 
Kingdom. 


The army was a militia, 
and organized in the 
following manner :— 


Military Establish- 
ment, 


Every family furnished the Sovereign with 
one man jn four as a per- 
manent militia or stand. 
ing army. When the public service required 
an additional force, two men, and in cases of 
great emergency either of war or public 
works, three men. The first was denominated 
Mool, the second Dowal, the third Tewal., 
The fourth who remained to cultivate the 
soil, and the four are termed Ghote Pike 
Officers. 


Privates, 


Twenty men were commanded by a Burra, 
one hundred by a Khotkea, one thousand 
by a Hazaree, three thousand by a Rajekoar, 
and six thousand by a Fogon. The Burra 
Burwa and Burra Fogon as Commanders-in- 
Chief, had each the particular command of 
a body of twelvethousand men. The Fogons, 
Rajekoars, and Hazarees were nominated by 
the Monarch, but with the advice and con- 
currence of the Gohains. The Khotkeas and 
Burras were appointed by their respective 
Fogons and Rajekoars. The pfivates might 
demand through the regular channel the 
the dismission of their Burras and Khotkeas, 
and the appoiutment of an officer of their 
own nomination. Each officer administered 
justice to the men under his command with 
an appeal to his superior officer, and ulti- 
mately to the Neeay Khodah Fogon. 


From these services were exempted the 
descendants of the hereditary nobility, 
unless in the event of delinquency, and all 
who possessed offices under Government. 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


10. This officer exercised jurisdiction in the 
absence of the King only, and in the palace or 
ort. 


11. No record was kept in criminal trials, but 
in civil cases a summary of the proceedings was 
drawn out and delivered to the successful party 
called Siddhant Puttir. Trials were conducted 
before the Bur Boorwa or other delegate as 
President, anda certain number of Khattakees, 
Khagitstees, Ghunucks, and Pundits as assessors, 
by whose opinion the Judge was usually guided. 
The administration of justice is said to have 
been speedy, efficient, and impartial in former 
times, but a good deal corrupted since the 
commencement of the disorders occasioned 
by the Moamaria insurrections. No Wukeels 
were employed, the parties or one of their rela- 
tions appearing personally. From the Bur 
Boorwa’s Court not even the three Gohains were 
exempt. 


12, After this, a force consisting of merce- 
naries from the western provinces was introduced, 
and by that means the late Boora Gohain was 
eens so long to usurp the whole power of the 

ate. 


13. The pykes are now chiefly employed as 
labourers; or a revenue is derived from the 
commutation of their services for a money pay- 
ment varying from 6 to 18 rupecs per Ghote. A 
considerable number of the inhabitants are 
exempted from personal service on the score of 
their caste or rank or by purchase, but by far the 
largest portion still continue to work, in a most 
unprofitable manner, for the Government. 


14, Since the loss of o great number of pykea 
in the reign of Rajeswar Sing, the number of 
men forming a Ghote in Upper Assam has been 
reduced to three. All persons below the nage of 
15 years and above 60 years ore exempted from 
service, 


15. This is one of the most important rights 
the lower orders possessed, nnd it extended 
usually to the Hazarkeeyas, and in case of proof 
of maltreatment to the higher ranks placed over 
them. When ao diapute occurred between the 
retainers of two different Commanders, it wad 
decided by the officer of highest_rank. 


16. The descendants and frequently the colla- 
teral relations of nobles guilty of treason, an 
particularly of shedding the royal blood, were 
attainted and degraded so as to be incapable of 
holding any office. 
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Military stores were under the superin- 
tendence of the Kargoriah Fogon. 


It is only necessary to observe that the 
Braminical religion has 
prevailed since the time 
of Rooder Sing, who reigned about 70 years 
ago. 

The creation of three lesser Gohains from 
the same families as the 
former appears to have 
been the principal legal 
alteration in the Civil and Military Depart- 
ments. The office of Burra Fogon was of 
later creation also. The recent Gohains are 
the Suddea Koa Gohains, Governor of the 
eastern confines or Suddea; the Moorung 
Koa Gohain, Governor of the confines 
towards Naga and Kossaree; the Solal 
Gohain, Governor of Kolleabur. 


In a lapse of centuries every possible 
deviation from regular Government might 
be enumerated, but it will be proper to 
confine the discussion to those illezal inno- 
vations, which proved the first source of the 
late troubles. 


The sacred regularity of succession to the 
Throne was violated by 
the power of the Burra 
Burwah, in the instance 
of Rajah Swar Sing who superseded his elder 
brother Mohun Mala Deo. 


The rights of the hereditary nobility were 
superseded by the appointment of Roop 
Sund, and atalater period of his son Chiste 
Sund, the grandfather of Joinath, to the 
high office of Burra Burwah. Joinath is the 
disinissed Burra Burwah. 


The power of the State and the direction 
of the Royal Councils were now completely 
diverted from the lawful channel of the 
Gohains. ‘The secret machinations of the 
latter co-operating with the general struggle 
for power under a weak and vicious admin- 
istration and with the discontents of the 
people seem to have excited the Maran and 
Maimaria insurrections. 


The execution of the Gooroo or High 
Priests of the Momarias and of his son, 
suspected, probably with great justice, as the 
principal authors of the troubles, was the 
chief cause of the subsequent insurrections. 


Mohun Meeha Deo’s death by Moran 
poison had rendered legitimate the latter 
art of Luckee Sing’s reign, but the sons of 
is elder brothers possessed a right to the 
succession superior to that of Gourinaut 
Sing ; the expedient of mutilation, however, 
had left Gourinaut (the present Rajah of 
Assam) without a rival, and he became 
lawful Sovereign at an carly period of life. 


Ecclesiastical, 


Alterations of the 
original system, 


Source of discontent 
and disaffection, 


Notes by Mr. D, Scott. 


17. This office is now held by a family of 
Kamptees who settled in Assam about 70 years 
ago. 


_18. This is accounted for in page 57 of the 
historical extracts. It appears that the elder 
son was disqualified for the succession in conse- 
quence of his being marked with the small-pox, 
any personal blemish, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, being considered as an insurmountable bar 
to the attainment of the regal dignity in Assam. 


_ 19. The Moamarias still possess some power 
in the upper part of the country, They are 
united under the command of their elected chief 
the Bur Sinaputtee, In anyjarrangemevt that 
may be made for the future settlement of Assam, 
it will be tonal to consult the interest of this 
numerous body. If attached to the Government, 
they might become us ful ag a militia, but the 
exorbitant pretensions of their priests may 
render it difficult to satisfy them. Of late years it 
was usual with the Assam Government to keep 
the High priest at Court, and after under res- 
traint. His influence is now supposed to be on 
the decline, 
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The debauched minority, the ignorance, 
imbecility, caprice, execrable cruelty, and 
oppression of Government, whose ministers 
and low favorites were the dread, detestation, 
and shame of the great, the scourge, and 
execration of the people, involved the whole 
Kingdom in confusion. 


The Burh Gohain and his five sons were 
murdered. Adasooria, Burra Burwah of 
hereditary nobility, and numerous adherents 
suffered mutilation. 


All the men of consequence were divided 
in opposite interests ; but the whole seemed 
united in sentiments against the vile favour- 
ites of Gourinaut. 


Every kind of oppression was practised on 
the people. The Momarias succeeded pro- 
bably by the connivance of the King’s 
Generals—certainly by their supineness. The 
Boora Gohain may with great justice be 
suspected of having favoured the insurrection. 
The King fled from his capital on the approach 
of the insurgents and repaired to Gowhatty. 
The Boora Gohain and other persons of 
consequence, many petty Chiefs of districts 
and towns, and some adventurers, with a 
very few followers, assumed independence 
in various parts of the country. 


The same crimes and oppressions afflicted 
the vicinity of the Monarch’s residence 
wherever he fled. It is probable that the 
Diga Rajah, of Derangh, was provoked by 
similar oppressions to rebel, yet there is some 
reason to think that his principal motive was 
the opportunity to assert independence 
which the times afforded. He perished by the 
hands of the executioner. His son, deprived 
of the succession, seized Derangh and 
Kamroop with the assistance of the Burkan- 
dases. 

The Rajahs of the Noaduwar esteemed the 
times favourable to their personal inde- 
pendence, which was accordingly asserted, 
without any apparent provocation. A_ bold 
adventurer, with two or three hundred men, 
advanced to Gowhatty, and Surgee Deo fled 
to Bengal. 


This question has been partly answered. 
Relative authority of It remains to notice the 

the Rajahnnd the western Rajahe of 

different Chief. = Doomriah, Derangh, Bel- 
tolah, Rannygong and Noaduwar. 


Surgee Deo founds his title of Sovereignty 
over these Chiefs on the right of conquest 
or voluntary submission. 


With the concurrence of the Patrah, or 
Potrah Muntree, he could dismiss a Rajah, 
and appoint his brother to fill the vacancy, 
or his son in failure of the fraternal line. It 
is doubtful whether he possessed the lawful 
power to put a Rajah to death. 


Notes by Mr. D, Scott. 


20. The whole of these Chiefs are now in subjec- 
tion to Assam as far as their possessions in the 
plains extend, but they ore nearly independent in 
the hills. There is every reason to believe that 
they are particularly well disposed towards the 
British Government, and the principal person 
amongst them, the Rajah of Durdewar, is DOW 
actively engaged in improving the road through 
his territory which extends nearly to Pundwsa 
in Sylhet. 


21. Of late the Bar Phookin exercised the 
right of dismissing and appointing the above 
Rajahs with exception to those of Durung and 
Beltola without previous reference, but aubjeot 
to an appeal to the King. 
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The Rajahs were Judges in their own 
districts, but with an appeal to the Burra 
Fogon and the Monarch. They must at- 
tend personally with their complement of 
men, when summoned by the Surgee Deo. 
All the Rajahs, except the Ranee, pay an 
annual revenue, in addition to the number 
of men they might furnish on any emer- 


gency. 


Confines. Suddia, Miree, Duffala Orika, 
Botan, Naga, Koparee, Jointa, and_ the 
Garrows paid tribute to the Monarch of 
Assam, 


2nd Question. 


* How far Surgee Deo, Rajah of Assam, 
has been restored the exercise of his legal 
authority ? You are desired to signify parti- 
cularly whether any of his subjects still re- 
fuse submission to, or continue to act inde- 
pendently of, him, and, if any should come 
under this description, it is wished that you 
should communicate their names, quality, 
force, and situation, with the grounds of 
their disaffection as far as you are acquainted 
therewith. It is also desired that you should 
state your opinion whether any and what 
measures are necessary to be pursued for 
establishing obedience tothe Rajah’s autho- 
rity, and the period required for carrying 
those measures into execution,” 


Answer to 2nd Question, 


The limited degree of authority which 
the Surgee Deo at present enjoys, he derives 
from the countenance of the Company’s 
troops. 


The different Chiefs and Rajahs proféss 
submission and obedience to the authority 
of the Surgee Deo, but seem all inclined to 
act independently of it. The grounds of 
their disaffection are enumerated in my reply 
to the first question, and their military force 
appears to be extremely despicable, 


Tam clearly of opinion that to establish 
obedience to the Rajah’s authority, it is only 
necessary that the mediating power should 
More decidedly interfere, and declare its 
determination to support, the Government 
of Assam in all its constituent parts. 


3rd Question, 


‘Whether you think there is any proba- 
bility (that the principal Rajahs or Chiefs 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott, 


22. The powers of the Rajahs have since been 
much curtailed, at present they exercise judicial 
authority in minor cases in common with the 
chowdries by sufferance only, but the facility they 
possess of escaping into the hills, when parsued 
by the officers of Government, has often induced 
them to assume still higher powers, and to muti- 
late and put persons to death for which a fine 
was usually accepted as an atonement under the 
Assam Government. Nothing of this kind has 
occurred since the full establishment of the 
British authority. 


23. The Duplas, Bhooteeyas, and Ankas pay 
a nominal tribute, and in return levy black mail 
toa very oppressive and continually increasing 
extent in the districts north of the river. Cachar 
and Jyntiah long before this period had regained 
their independence. Twelve of the Singpho 
Chiefs were also nominally subject to Assam, but 
did not pay tribute. 
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will soon be prevailed upon to accept your 
and the Rajah’s invitation to assemble for the 
purpose of concerting a form of govern- 
ment, andin that case how long it will be 
before such an assembly can be formed, and 
admitting them to meet, whether you have 
any hopes from your knowledge of the 
characters and views of the individuals that 
they will be induced to agree on a plan for the 
settlement and tranquility of the country.” 


Answer to 3rd Question, 


By proceeding to the capital I shall have 
an opportunity of requiring the personal 
attendance of all those Chiefs who are 
stationed in our route, and who only agree- 
ably to prescriptive rules are necessary to 
establish the original form of Government. 
Convinced of the impossibility of prosecuting 
with success their ambitious designs, and 
of being protected by the mediating power 
against the tyranny of the Surgee Deo, they 
will, I doubt not, unite and agree to a plan 
for the settlement and tranquillity of the 
country. The period required to effect this 
depends upon adventitions circumstances, 


Ath Question, 


“The late Ministers having been dismissed 
and the Rajah’s incapacity for the government 
of his country being asserted, whether you 
know any person or persons of sufficient 
ability, weight, and authority in that country 
for supplying the places of the dismissed 
Ministers. If you do, you are desired to 
naine them, and to deliver your opinion 
how far their appointwent could be made 
with the Rajah’s consent, ond would be 
acceptable to the principal people. It is also 
wished that you should specify how far the 
Minister lately elected by the Rajah appears 
to you to possess the requisite qualifications 
for the trust committed to him.” 


Answer to 4th Question. 


On my arrival at the capital I shall have 
an opportunity of consulting the three 
Gohains, whose concurrence is necessary in 
the appointment of Ministers. I cannot yet 
venture to recommend any one to fill the 
important office of Burra Burwah. 


The nomination of the late appointed 
Burra Fogon appears to be generally accept- 
able to the people, and I have reasons to think 
that he posserses the requisite qualifications 
for the trust committed to him. 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


24, aes very illiterate, there are never- 
theless several persona amongst the Assam nobi- 
lity who, with considerable talents, possess 4 
sufficient knowledge of business to enable them 
to conduct the affaire of the country until it may 
be determined, who is to be raised to the throne. 
It is of course impossible to say whether or not 
any particular individual could be appointed with 
the Rajah’s consent, but, under the altered 
circumstances of the case, the Britiah Govern- 
ment would no doubt be justified in exercising 
the moat decided interference in regard to the 
selection of the higher officere of State. 
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5th Question. 


“Whether Kissnarain since his admission 
to the Raj of Derangh has behaved with 
proper submission to the Surjee Deo, and 
whether you can rely upon Kissnarain’s 
senor, if required, in supporting Surgee 

eo,” 


Answer to 5th Question, 


Kissnarain, since his admission to the Raje 
of Derungh, has behaved with proper submis- 
sion to the Surgee Deo, or rather has acted in 
compliance with my wishes, in every instance. 
I do not think his regard for the interests of 
the Surgee Deo would induce him to contri- 
bute his assistance, but I can rely upon 
Kissnarain’s affording his services, whenever 
required by me, 


6th Question. 


“What are the reasons in your opinion 
of the Rajah’s delay in proceeding to his 
capital, and whether any and what obstacles 
occur to this measure.” 


Answer to 6th Question. 


The late Ministers, and other interested 
advisers, represented to their infatuated 
Monarch the danger of returning to his 
capital, and to their successful attempts to 
awaken his fears I partly attribute the delay. 
But the Rajah’s extreme indolence and 
impotence, both of body and mind, would 
naturally render him averse to a measure, 
which must be attended with some degree of 
personal exertion, He is now, however, on 
his way thither. 


7th Question. 


“Whether the Commercial Regulations 
settled between you and the Rajah are con- 
sidered to be in force, whether any and what 
benefit has resulted from them, and whether 
you think they admit of any, and what, 
alterations, with a view to the improvement 
of the commercial intercourse between the 
two States P’”’ 


Answer to 7th Question. 


The Commercial Regulations settled be- 
tween the Rajah and myself are in full force, 
but the principal benefit which has arisen 
from them is tho demolition of an iniqui- 
tous monopoly, which ultimately must be 
productive of great pecuniary advantage, 
and in the meantime removes the distresses 
of the people. Resulting from the collec- 
tions at tho Candahar chowkey the sum of 
Arcott Rs. 12,012-2-9 has been received 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


25. The Rajahs of Durung have been reduced 
to complete subjection since the date of this 
report, and at present they do not possess the 
means of disturbing the peace or assisting the 
Government. They are appointed and dismissed 
like the other officers of State, an individual of 
the same family being, however, always chosen. 
There is at present one Rajah in possession and 
three ex-Rajahs, all of whom entertain bitter 
enmity against each other, 
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during the space of nine months, after de- 
fraying incidental expenses, and from this 
source the Rajah is to receive annually 
Rs. 12,000, and the overplus is destined to 


defray part of the expense of the detach- 
ment. 


I am of opinion that this commercial com- 
pact will admit of considerable alteration 
with a view to the improvement of trade 
between the two States. But asthe efficacy 
of such alteration depends, in the first in- 
stance, on the restoration of order, and, in 
the second, on the degree of influence the 
Honourable Board may be desirous of ob- 
taining in the affairs of Assam. Before I can 
give a decisive answer on this subject, I beg 
I may be indulged with some time to be 
assured of the former, and to be informed 
of the latter. 


8th Question, 


“Whether from your knowledge of the 
Rajah’s character you are of opinion that, 
after the return of the Detachment, he will 
observe the stipulations he has entered into, 
or may further agree to.” 


Answer to 8th Question. 


From a knowledge of the Rajah’s character, 
and the views of many individuals in power 
and favour, whose personal interests are 
affected by the stipulations entered into 
with him, I am decidedly of opinion that 
none would be observed, supposing the de- 
tachment and all control on the part of the 
British Government is withdrawn. 


9th Question. 


“Whether you think it probable, in the 
event of your detachments being recalled, 
that the Government of the country will be 
so regulated as to admit of a beneficial com- 
mercial intercourse between the two States, 
and to what extent, and in what articles 
you suppose such a commerce may be carried 
on. In your answer to this query you will 
state such information as you may have ob- 
tained relating to the productions and actual 
commerce of Assam.’ 


Answer to 9th Question. 


This query may be considered under three 
distinct heads, viz. :— 


1st.—The consequences of the recall of 
the detachment, with respect to 
commerce which will be noticed 
in my reply to the 13th query. 

2nd.—The articles of commerce. 

3rd.—The probable extent, and actual 
state of commerce. 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott, 


26. This opinion was completely verified by 
the result. On the detachment being withdrawn, 
the Rajah ceased to observe the commercial treaty 
and a virtual monopoly was again established. 
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Imports 


From the eastern con- 
fines or Suddea, copper, 
cotton, spring salt, fir trees. 


Articles of Com- 
merce. 


From the northern confines Miree supplies 
copper, munjeet, ouka ; and Duffala supply 
munjeet, lonj pepper, ginger goomdan, 
Maytoon, an animal of the kine species. 
Botan supplies musk, blankets, cowtails, 
small horses, gola borax, rock salt, Nainta, 
kind of cloth, Goom, Sing, an embroidered 
cloth, Daroka, a silk of a mixture of green, 
red and yellow colours. 


From the southern confines, Naga supplies 
cotton, Luckibilla, a silk cloth, Toatbund, a 
silk cloth, Narakapore, an embroidered silk, 
red hair, (?) and Nagazatee spears. The 


Garrows supply cotton, copper, iron, coarse 
cloth. 


From the western confines or Bengal, 
copper and other metals, red lead, woollens 
of Europe, chiefly of the coarser kind, 
cottons of Bengal, chiefly of the coarser 
kind, chinty particularly kinkhobs, cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, blue vitriol, 
assafcetida, alum, darmook, orpiment, a 
variety of drugs, salt. 


EXpPorts, 


The exports to Bengal only will be noticed 
here, they are divided into— 


1st.—The produce of the other confines, 
2nd,—The produce of Assam. 


1st.—Cotton in considerable quantity, 
munjeetin doubtful quantity, fir trees proba- 
bly in any quantity, ginger probably in some 
quantity, gold in considerable quantity, borax 
probably in considerable quantity, musk in 
considerable quantity, small horses. 


2nd,.—The merchantable produce of 
Assam may be considered at more length 
under three heads of vegetable, mineral, and 
animal productions. 


Sugarcane thrives in every part of Assam. 
The cane of the best 
Vegetable produc: quality affords a granu- 
100m lated sugar, on experi- 
ment superior to the cane of Rungpore. 
The natives convert the juice into a sub- 
stance (ghoor) unfit for granulation, and of 
little consequence as an article of export. 
But in respect to this article it may he 
confidently asserted, that proper encourage- 
ment would render it very valuable. 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


27. This statement still exhibits the principal 
imports. The quantity of goods of European 
manufacture has of late increased, and it is pro- 
bable that there may hereafter be a considerable 
outset for woollens at a sort of annual fair held 
on the confines of Durung, to which merchants 
from Thibet and the intermediate country resort. 
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Pepper vine is cultivated in Kamroop, 
Derungh, Bassadoyungh in larger quantity, 
Bisswenath and other provinces of the king- 
dom possibly, in no great abundance any- 
where, although the soil in many parts 


would seem extremely favourable to its culti- 
vation. 


Poppy grows in luxuriance in most of the 
Lower Provinces. The natives, however, are 
as yet unacquainted with the manufacture of 
merchantable opium, which might be pro- 
cured in considerable quantity, 


Indigo is cultivated in various parts of the 
kingdom, but in very inconsiderable quan- 
tity. Encouragement would probably render 
this a very valuable export. 


Mustard seed. The plant is cultivated in 
great abundance. The seed and oil are 
articles of export, the latter, of universal 
consumption, within the kingdom. 


Tobacco was procured in luxuriance in the 
Lower Provinces and of a superior quality 


in the higher. It was formerly an article of 
export. 


Sooparee was produced in great quantity 
everywhere; the consumption among the in- 
habitants was enormous, yet it was formerly 
an article of export. 


Ginger is produced everywhere in abun- 
dance. 


Rice was, and is, produced in very great 
abundance. It is asserted positively that a 
scarcity has never been known to happen 
from natural causes. The nature of the 
seasons in Assam confirms the assertion. It 
‘night prove an invaluable export in times of 
famine in Bengal, 


Gold is found in considerable quantity 
among the sands of the 
Burrampooter and other 
streams which flow from the northern and 
southern mountains. It was formerly a 


source of considerable revenue to the 
monarch, 


Mineral production, 


Iron might be procured at Bossadayungh, 


as well as from the Garrows, in considerable 
quantities. 


Notes by Mr. D, Scott. 


28. This article thrives well, and the quantity 
would admit of being sreatly increased. The 
price formerly used to be from ten to fifteen 
rupees per maund it is now much enhanced. 


29. A great quantity of opium is produced ond 
used by the inhabitants, In point of purity it is 
probably equal to that of Patna or Benares, but 
it is prepared in a different form, being reduced 
to adry state by exposure to the air, spread on 
barrow slips of cloth, which are afterwards rolled 
up into small bales, and called Kanee or Kappa. 


30. The Burmese invasion has proved very 
destructive to the Sooparee groves ; immense 
numbers having been cut down and still more 
destroyed by wild elephants after the villages 
were abandoned, This article is now one of im- 
port. 


31. The quantity of gold would probably 
admit of much increase by the adoption of im- 
proved means of washing the sands containing it, 
which is at present done by the hand and appa- 
rently in a manner involving a great denl of un- 
necessary labor. The gold-dust is found in con- 
junction with a black sandy ore of iron, probably 
produced from the disintigration of granite. The 
gow is ultimately separated in the usual manner 


y long washing and subsequent trituration with 
mercury, 
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Saltpetre was procured everywhere in 
the Upper. Provinces in considerable quan- 
tity, and might probably in time prove an 
article of export. 


Lac—The quantity usually exported in 
favourable times, has not 
been ascertained, but we 
may presume, that it was 
not very inconsiderable from the actual pro- 
duce, which we have lately observed. 


Moongah silk seems to offer a most valu- 
able and extensive article of export with 
proper encouragement, as the several trees 
on which the worm feeds, were cultivated 
in the utmost profusion, throughout the 
whole extent of the kingdom, with few 
exceptions. A coarser kind of silk is pro- 
duced by worms which feed on the castor- 
oil trees, 


Elephants’ teeth have always been an arti- 
cle of export, and in the present desolated 
condition of the country might be procured 
in any quantity. Increase of population 
will necessarily diminish the possible quan- 
tity of this export. 


Rhinoceros’s horn was a trifling article of 
export. 


Buffalo’s hide has not hitherto proved an 
article of export. 


Deer’s skins—The animal abounds in 
Assam. 


Until the geography, and other particu- 
Ltt a note lars of this and _ the 
robable extent and neighbouring countries, 
actual estate of the be” more — particularly 
known, no decided judg- 
ment can be offered relative to the probable 
extent of the future commerce with Assam. 
It is certain, that an intercourse of some 
kind has existed with all the neighbouring 
nations, particularly with Jainta, Kossaree, 
and even Sylhet, with the people of Mooglo, 
now in the possession of the King of Burma 
or Ava, It is possible that a communication 
with all the neighbouring nations might be 
rendered beneficial to commerce, with pro- 
per encouragement, during a considerable 
lapse of time, hitherto, we may suppose it 
has been very incensiderable, unless, perhaps, 
in the single article of Bengal salt. 


Animal productions, 


Commercial intercourso is much facili- 
tated by the number of navigable streams, 
which intersect Assam in every direction, 
especially in the season of the rains, includ- 
ing a period of seven or eight months. Some 
of these flow from the mountains on the 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


32. The quantity of lac annually exported, 
previously to the late troubles, amounted to about 
8, or 10,000 maunds, It might be increased to a 
great extent, but not very speedily. The trees 
upon which the insect feeds requiring a long 
time to grow to the requisite size. 


33. This is an article of great value and im- 
portance, and which will probably prove a useful 
material in many of the mixed stuffs manufac- 
tured in England from its superior strength and 
durability to silk. The quantity at present ex- 
ported is small, but it may be expected to in- 
crease very rapidly, Extensive plantations of the 
trees required for the support of the worms being 
everywhere to be seen abandoned by the pro- 
prietors during the late troubles. This tree also 
grows wild in the upper part of the country. 


34, The quantity of salt imported during the 
yenr 1924-26 was only 25,000 mounds. The con- 
sumption of this article in Assam and the 
adjoining parts of Rungpore is much lesa 
than might be expected, with reference to the 
population, chiefly in consequence of the inhabi- 
tants very generally prot ae an alkaline 
seasoning for their food, prepared from the ashes 
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northern and southern confines. Beyond 
the eastern confines, the great stream flows 
to a very great distance; but whether there 
be any navigation or commerce on that 
river beyond the limits of Assam is doubt- 
ful. 


Commerce could never have been very 
considerable in Assam, under the discourag- 
ing restraints imposed by a Government 
particularly jealous of strangers. The 
subversion of all regular Government, and 
the desolation of the country, reduced 
it to nothing. The actual commerce is there- 
fore very inconsiderable, though reviving, 
and it would be unreasonable to doubt, 
that it might in time, under the influence 
of the British Government be rendered 
extremely beneficial to both States. 


10th Question. 


“How far the pecuniary commutation 
proposed by you to be made by the Chiefs in 
lieu of the supplies of men has been carried 
into effect, and to what extent the supplies 
furnished in consequence of such commuta- 
tion have contributed to defray the expenses 
of the detachment”. 


Answer to 10th Question. 


The pecuniary commutation in lieu of 
the levy of men proposed by the Rajahs of 
Derungh and Beltola in June 1793 is so far 
carried into etfect, that since the period 
before mentioned, the service of men has 
pot been exacted from them; and of the 
stipulated annual sum of Rs. 61,600 to be 
paid by them and appropriated towards 
defraying the expenses of the detachment, I 
have received Rs. 10,000. 


: 11th Question. 


“What is the amount of expenses of the 
detachment in consequence of the service 
in which they are employed over and above 
the ordinary expenses attending it, and 
whether you know any mode by which these 
extraordinary expences may be defrayed. 


Answer to 11th Question. 


In making a calculation of the extraordi- 
nary expense attending the detachment and 
deputation, I have been careful not to omit 
any allowance, which I conceive to be incident 
to their situation. I have supposed the Euro- 
pean officers to be on an average entitled to 
full batta, and the Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Privates, to half time of full and 
half, of half batta. 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott, 


of plants. Potash and soda are both used for this 
purpose, the latter being manufactured by burn- 
ing certain aquatic plants, some of which are 
found in a wild state, and others cultivated for 
this express purpose. 


35. The river is not navigable much beyond 
Suddeeya, nor is there any trade of consequeuce 
carried on in that quarter, 


36. This arrangement was not adhered to. The 
commutation for services would be most accept- 
able to the peasantry, and, with some restrictions 
rendered necessary by local circumstances, and 
the habits of the people, it might be adopted 
with much advantage. 


37. The future defence of Assam will involve 
Do expense that could otherwise be avoided, and 
the security of our own Provinces would on the 
contrary be most easily and effectually provided 
for by occupying the country as for as the 03 
degree of East Longitude which would bring the 
troops on the Burhampootur into communication 
with those on the Soormah, 
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Abstract of the monthly extra expense attending the detachment and deputation in Assam. 
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16¢k Battalion. _|S. Rs. A.P.| S. Rs. A. P. j _A.P.| S. Rs. A. P, 
1 Captain .., wae be ses bed 180 0 0 
8 Lieutenants seni] * ‘eethee 2 768 0 0 
1 Adjutant, including his staff allowance ...| |... 96 0 0 
1 Sergeant Major fue we | 2 BO) — BOO |. wee 280 
1 Quarter Master Sergeant sess 280 
The different Ranks and Departments of 73412 0 
the Battalion. 
Allowance for Harkarras and Guides veee> Wh) has 160 0 0 
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Subalterns 16th Battalion. 
Detachment, 27th Battalion, 
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The different Ranks and Departments of| e34i12 o| 40980]  ... 23412 0 
this Detachment. 
Probable amount for boat allowance to 2 160 0 
Subalterns 
Detachment Staff’. 
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Expences incident to the Deputation. 


Captain Welsh’s salary Sicca Rs. 1,500 eateer ~ |) “ead I) atest 1,567 9 1 
Ditto average of contingent pil | e Saas 850 0 0 
for Durbar charges. 
Captain Weleh’s probable boat allowance ... viseau,’ —- |ll| | “decease 290 0 0 
Ditto ditto ditto for gases, \/] ante |) | aaa 60 0 0 
transporting public servants. 
ane to the deputation, his salary Sicca | __...... wiesee” |) |) rastre 208 0 2 
8, 200. 
Assistant to the deputation, his probable | ...... rr ig 145 0 0 
boat allowances. 
Mr. 8S, P. Wade, his salary Sicca Rs. 100)... | aaa Sankt 104 8 4 
Ditto, his probable boat allowances | ow... | eevee | tua 80 0 0 
Total amount of extra expences attending | =... fens ieceee 9,489 6 4 
the detachment and deputation monthly. 
Total ditto ditto annually... | . eases sweets 1,139,872 0 0 





Abstract of the sums to be paid annually for the purpose of defraying part of the 
expense of the detachment, &c. 


Re. A. P. 

By the joint-Rajahs of Derungh in lieu of the levy of men 60,000 0 0 
Do. the Beltolah Rajah ditto ditto a 1,600 0 O 
Do. Bisnarain, from Kamroop ... .. 61,000 0 0 


Do, Collections of the Candahar Chokey, a1 an overplus of 
the sum of Rs. 12,000 to be paid to the nell 
the amount not yet ascertained de ‘ 000 


Total amount .. 1,02,600 0 O 
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The Surgee Deo has promised that on his 
arrival at the capital, the arrears due on 
account of the detachment, &c., shall be dis- 
charged, and mode adopted for the regular 
payment of the expense attending it, which 

have represented to him, as amounting 
annually to about 3 lakhs of rupees, and the 
resources which may contribute to produce 
this sum are abundant. 


12th Question. 


“You are further desired to state generally’ 
what in your opinion is still necessary or 
proper to be done tor the arrangement of the 
affairs of Assam, considering that arrange- 
ment as concluded by the establishment of 
the Rajah’s authority, combined with the 
general assurances which you were autho- 
rized to make in conformity to the instruc- 
tions of Marquis Cornwallis.” 


Answer to 12th Question. 


In the progress to the establishment of the 
Rajah’s authority throughont his kingdom, 
Iam of opinion that the original form of 
government, in all its parts, should be pre- 
served as nearly as possible. The little inter- 
course the natives of Assam- were formerly 
permitted to have with strangers, has rendered 
them bigotted to the forms and customs of 
their own country, and innovations which 
would even prove beneficial to them must be 
introduced, with some degree of caution. 
They are naturally of a distrustful and 
jealous disposition, and it will require time 
to get the better of their prejudices, 


All that appears to me necessary for the 
arrangement of affairs in Assam, is to effect 
the union of the Chiefs, without which 
energy cannot be restored to the Govern- 
ment, and as the Rajah is incapable of either 
judging or acting right, it is proper that the 
Government of his country should be vested 
in the aristocracy ; and to prevent the con- 
flict of opinions and interests among the 
Chiefs which would inevitably produce 
factions and civil discord, it appears to me 
advisable that the British: Government 
should continne its mediating and controlling 
influence, as the only means of preserving 
order and tranquillity. 


13th Question, 


“ What in your opinion would be the con- 
sequence of recalling the detachment from 
Assam without further measures or interfence 
on the part of this Government, 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott. 


38. In the present state of society in Assam, 
the ancient constitution would not admit of much 
improvement, That it is fully adequate to insure 
bod BO rernment it would be too much to affirm, 
ut if means were taken to raise the character 
and qualifications of the nobility by an improved 
arom of education, it can scarcely be doubted 
that with all its imperfections this system would 
prove greatly superior to the simple despotism 
of Cooch Behar, and other subordinate States, 
where the Chief too often delegates his authority 
to servants who have any thing but the interest 
of his subjects at heart and who are suffered 
without check or control to carry oppression and 
Misgovernment to an extent that under other 
circumstances would not be compatible either 
with the safety of their Sovereign or the conti- 
nuance of their own power, 
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Answer to 13th Question, 


The contest for influence, power and in- 
dependence, would revive among the first 
oflicers of State, the dependent Rajahs 
and the petty Chiefs of districts and towns. 
The same confusion, devastation and massacre 
would ensue. Assam would experience a state 
of desolation, greater in proportion to the tem- 
porary restraints, which the British influence 
had imposed on the inhumanity of the 
monarch, the ambition and resentment of the 
Chiefs, and the vengeance of the people. 
Kissnarain would either abandon his country 
or recall his Burkandasses, for in defiance of 
any possible stipulation in his favor, he might 
reasonably expect and would certainly fear 
private assasination. The obnoxious ministers 
and favorites would be immediately restored 
to their offices. Every individual, who had 
been observed to cultivate the friendship of 
the British, would flee the country, with the 
well-grounded apprehension of destruction 
from the ministers, or their connections. 
Commerce would again be suppressed by the 
confusion prevalent in the country, and the 
monopoly would revive in its pristine vigour, 
‘fhe monarch, whose person is too sacred for 
assasination, would probably be compelled to 
abandon his kingdom again. 


Such would be the consequences of a 
cessation of the British influence, until a 
long course of regular administrstion shall 
have operated an entire revolution in the 
habits of the principal Chiefs, and in the 
minds of the people and in predicting the 
evils which would result from the recal 
of the detachment. I have been guided not 
by my own opinion alone, but by that of the 
most respectable natives, with whom I have 
had intercourse; the Rajah himself has re- 
peatedly declared that with the detachment 
he would quit his kingdom. Sindoorah 
Hazaree has the charge of !,000 Ghot Pykes, 
and is one of those petty Chiefs who taking 
advantage of the confusion of the times, 
asserted his own independence and became the 
leader of a faction. Lieutenant MacGregor 
invited him to attend at Kalliabar, which 
he evaded doing by frequent excuses, and 
considering his attendance necessary to 
effect the object of his deputation, Lieute- 
nant MacGregor detached Deen Diall, Naick, 
with orders to bring Sindoorah Hauazarce to 
Kalliabar. 


FP. §.—Omission under the head of 
monarchy. 


To absolve the monarch from the lesser, 
and to assist him in the greater cares of 
Government, two executive ollicers were 
added to the monarchy, viz., the Teepaum 
and Seringh Rajahs. ‘lheir titles are derived 


Notes by Mr. D. Scott, 
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from the districts annexed to their office, 
their jurisdiction in their respective districts 
was similar to the Gohains.. 


Their rank next to the monarch, their 
duties to communicate the deliberations or 
decrees of the aristocracy to the monarch, 
to receive, promulgate, or carry into execu- 
tion, his consequent orders. On less impor- 
tant occasions the decrees of the aristocracy 
might be promulgated by these officers, 
without application to the monarch. 


The two brothers next in succession to th® 
throne, became Teopaum and Seringh 
Rajahs, and in failure of brothers the senior 
nephew according to the usual course of suc- 
cession to the throne. 


The aristocracy who possessed a legal 
power of deposing an unworthy monarch 
might certainly have exercised a similar 
power, in the instance of the two presump- 
tive successors. 


Notes by Mr, D. Scott, 


This was not however always the case. Princes 
who had been disqualified by mutilation being 
frequently appointed to those offices, 
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APPENDIX B. 


NOTIFICATIONS DEFINING THE “INNER LINE” OF BRITISH JURIS- 
DICTION IN FRONTIER DISTRICTS—(PacE 55). 


I.—Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 631P., dated the 
8th March 1876. 


Under the provisions of Section 2 of Regulation V of 1873 (a Regulation for the 

Peace and Government of certain Districts on 

Burrang: the Eastern Frontier of Bengal) the Gover- 

nor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below shall be the “ Inner 
Line” under that Regulation in the District of Durrung : — 


From the eastern boundary of the district of Kémrip, that is, from the pillar 
No. 98 on the Bor Nadi, the line shall follow, in an easterly direction, the southern 
boundaries of Bhutén (including the countries of the Kariapara and Charduar Bhutias) 
and of the Akha and Duffla Hills, as defined by the Revenue Survey in the years 
1872-73-74-75, and demarcated by pillars Nos. 98 to 160 inclusive. From pillar No. 160 
the line shall run in a south-easterly direction to the point where the Balum River 
cuts the northern boundary of the Singlijan waste land grant No. 18. Thence the line 
shall follow the eastern boundary of the Singlijan grant No. 18 to the point where the 
boundary cuts the Duffla Gar.* Thence the line shall follow the Duffla Gar to a point 
on the Mora Sessa River, being the north-westerly extremity of the “ Inner Line” of 
the Luckhimpur District, as notified in the Gazette of India, page 452, of the 4th 
September 1875. 


Under the provisions of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “ Inner Line” 
hereby notified, without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Durrung. 


Il.—Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 2427 P., dated the 
30th September 1875. 


Under the provisions of Section 2 of Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 1873 
(Regulation for the Peace and Government of 
certain districts on the Eastern Frontier 
of Bengal), the Governor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below 
shall be the “ Inner Line” under that Regulation in the District of Luokhimpore :— 


Luckhimpore. 


From the eastern boundary of the District of Darrang, that is, from a point on the 
Mora Sessa River, the line shall follow the course of the Rajghur Alli to the Subansiri 
river. It shall deviate from the Rajghur Alli, so as to follow the western, northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Harmati No. 95 and Joyhing No. 65 waste-land grants. From 
the Subansiri to a point on the Sessi River, marked by a masonry pillar, it shall follow 
a line, to be hereafter marked out, along the foot of the Abor Meree hills. From the 
masonry pillar on tho Sessi River, it shall follow the patrol path to the Dimu out-post ; 





* The Duffla Gar is a high embanked road running alongtthe frontier, which as the Rajghur Allee 
is continued along the Luckimpore border. The Regulation was suspended in 1978 in favour of the 
Towang Bhuteas in respect of Natives of Durrung crossing the line for purposes of the Bhutea trade, 
(Political Proceedings (ladia), March 1876, Nos. 616—8, July 1879, Nos. 3—7, 
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thence along the patrol path to the Pubha out-post. From the Pubha out-post it shall 
follow the patrol path to the confluence of the Lalli and the Brahmaputra Rivers; thence 
it shall follow the right bank of the Brahmaputra and Dibang Rivers to the junction of 
the latter river with the Sessiri opposite the Sessiri out-post. From the Sessiri out-post 
to the Dikrang out-post, the line shall follow the patrol path ; thence to the masonry 
pillar on the right bank of the Brahmaputra River it shall follow the patrol path. From 
the said masonry pillar it shall run along the right bank of the Brahmaputra River to 
the confluence of the Noa Dihang with that river; then it shall follow the left bank 
of the Noa Dihang River to its confluence with the Kherampani River; thence along the 
right bank of the Kherampani and Dihang Rivers to the confluence of the latter river 
with the Namsang River; thence along the left bank of the Namsang River to a masonry 
pillar near the Hukanjuri tea garden; thence it shall follow the path connecting the 
Hukanjuri with the Taurack tea garden to a masonry pillar on the right bank of the 
Disang River, near the latter garden. Then along the right bank of the Disang as far 
as the Lucdoigarh Alli. 


_ _ Under the provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “Inner Line”’ 


hereby notified without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Luckhimpore. 


ITI,.—Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 1486 P., dated 
the 21st June 1876. 


Under the provisions of Section 2 of Regulation V of 1873 (a Regulation for the 
Peace and Government of certain districts 
on the Eastern Frontier of Bengal) the 
Governor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below shall be the 
“ Toner Liue’’ under that Regulation in the District of Seebsaugor : — 


Seebsaugor. 


The line shall follow the southern Revenue Survey boundary of the district from 
its eastern limit, namely, a point on the Disang River, to its western limit, namely, a point 
on the Doyany River. 


Under the provisions of the section above quoted, the Governor Genera] in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “ Inner Line”’ 
hereby notified, without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Seebsaugor. 


Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No, 330 EB. P., dated the 
24th February 1882. 


In modification of the Foreign Department Notification No, 1486 P., dated the 21st 
June 1876, and under the provisions of Section 2, Regulation I of 1873, the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to notify that the line described below shall be the Inner 
Line under that Regulation in the District of Seebsaugor :— 


2. The line shall follow its present course from the Doyang River to the Desoi River, 
up the Desoi River to the foot of the hills, thence skirting the hills till the River Jhanzi 
is reached, down this river to the point where the present line intersects it, and thence 
alony the course of the present Inner Line to the Disang River.* 








* The effect of this amended notification was to push the Inner Line ont to the foot of the hills, and 
take in tracts covered with valuable forest, not in in the actanl occupation of Nagas. The local officers 
were cautioned, however, against rash reservation of foresta in the tract thue included, and against creat- 
ing needless aperchs nating of encroachment on supposed Naga rights. (Political Proceedings, India, 
August 1977, No, 310—22, March 1882, Nos. 36—46, 
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IV.—Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No, 2299 P., dated 
the 20th August 1875, as modified under G. O, No, 1246, dated 19th June 1878. 


Under the provisions of Section 2 of Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 
1873 (a Regulation for the Peace and Gov- 
ernment of certain districts on the Eastern 
Frontier of Bengal), the Governor General in Council is pleased to notify that the line 
described below shall be the ‘‘ Inner Line’? on the southern frontier of the District of 
Cachar :— 


Cachar. 


Aline commencing from the site of the out-post established during the Lushai 
Expedition of 1871-72, a few miles north of the Chatter Choora Peak, and running 
thence to the out-posts of Jhaluacherra along the track cut by the police to connect the 
out-posts of Chatter Choora and Jhalnacherra; thence along the Dullessur River, in a 
southern direction, to the south-west corner of the Jhalnacherra grant, as revised after 
survey in 1872; thence along the southern boundary of the Jhalnacherra grant, across 
the Jhalnacherra Khall to the top of the range of hills immediately to the east of that 
Khall ; thence along the said range in a northern direction to Barooncherra grant : thence 
along the southern and eastern boundaries of the Barooncherra grant, to the north- 
eastern corner of the grant. From the north-eastern corner of the Barooncherra grant, 
along the ridge which leads from that grant for a distance of two miles to 4 pucca 
pillar. Thence in an easterly direction to the Rengti Pahar range (this line being 
murked by three pucca pillars) ; thence along the ridge of the Rengti Pahar range ina 
northern direction, as far asthe point where that range bifurcates into two smaller 
ones, the one leading tothe Claverhouse, the other to the Bara Jalinga grant. From 
the point of bifurcation the line follows the ridge of the western branch of the Rengti 
Pahar, as far as the source of the Jalinga; then along the Jalinga River to the south- 
east corner of the Sonacherra grant ; and along the eastern boundaries of Sonacherra and 
Nowarbund grauts to a point where the police road meets the latter. Thence it follows 
the police road to the Rukini River and then runs in a south-easterly direction to the 
western boundary of the Monierkhall grant; and follows the west and south boundaries 
of that grant to the River Souai along which it runs to the north to the opening of the 
police road to Mynadhur, which it follows to the western boundary of that grant. It 
then runs along the west and south boundaries of Mynadhur grant to the River Barak. 


Under the provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the ‘Inner Line” 
hereby notified without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Cachar 


V.— Notification by the Government of Bengal, dated the 30th June 1879— (Political Pro- 
ceedings (India), March 1879, Nos. 149—62). 


With the sanction of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, it is hereby 
notified, under the provisions of Section 2, Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 
1873 (a Regulation for the Peace and Government of certain districts on the Eastern 
Frontier of Bengal), that the line described below shall be the ‘“ Inner Line” of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts :— 


This line of boundary commences at the hill station marked S, south of Belting 
Sib 2234, on the Jampoi range of hills forming the Hill Tipperah eastern frontier ; it 
then runs along the whole course of the “ Tulenpui” or “ Sujjuk” River to its junction 
with the Karnafuli River, a little north of Demagiri; thence it continues eastwards along 
this stream up to the junction of the “Tui Chong” River, after which it follows the 
whole course of this river to a point immediately to the south-east of the hill station of 
the Ohipum No. 6 ; then turning westwards, crosses the Ohipum range of hills, and joins 
the Theya Khall ata point midway between the hill stations of Saichal, Nos. 2 and 3 
after which it follows tho course of the Thega Khall River to its source ; then again 
turns south-westwards and follows the water-shed of the Weybong range of hills, until 
it meets the southern hill station of Keokradong on the south-eastern boundary of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, following the water-shed until it} mects the frontier of that 
portion of the Arracan Hill Tracts in which order and regularity are maintained. 
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2. Itis further notified, under the provisions of Section 2 of the said Regulation, 
that all British subjects except the Lushais of the Thanglowa and Syloo clans and the 
members of the frontier police while on active duty, are strictly prohibited from going 
beyond the inner line without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, or of such other officer as he may authorize to grant such 
pass. 

3. The following form of pass is prescribed under Section 4 of the said Regula- 
tion :— 

This pass is granted to , son of ; 
resident of . It authorizes him to go beyond the 
inner line of the Chittegong Hill Tracts, and will remain in force from 
to 


The holder of this pass shall not collect any forest produce or tap India-rubber or 
kill any elephant whilst within the Lushai country. 


He shall produce this pass whenever called on to do so by any officer or private of 
the Frontier Police Force in charge of a frontier post or on patrol duty. 


4. A fee of one rupee shall be payable on each pass, and no pass shall remain in 
force for more than six calendar months, 
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APPENDIX C. 


THE SEEBSAUGOR NAGAS IN 1873—(Pa@E 98). 


From P. T. CaRNnEGyY, Esq., Assistant Commissioner of Jorehaut, to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Seebsaugor,—No. 415, dated Jorehaut, the 10th July 1873. 


In compliance with the request expressed in your demi-official letter lately received, 
I have the honour to submit such information as I possess regarding the Naga tribes in- 
habiting the hills lying on the southern boundary of the Jorehaut sub-division. The 
tribes of whom we have any actual knowledge inhabit merely the outer edge of the hills 
which extend from the southern boundary of the Assam valley to Burma; none of the 
people we see come from villages more than three days’ journey from the plains. We 
know scarcely more of the real Naga than we should do of the Khasi Hills were our 
communications from the Assam side cut off at Nungpo, and there was no way into them 
from Sylhet. Of the tribes beyond, who are called Abors, but who are, of course, Nagas, 
we know nothing ; none of them, so far as I am aware, having ever been seen in the 
plains ; nor would it appear did Colonel Brodie succeed in getting any of them to come 
into his camp when in these hills. They are prevented from doing so by our friends who 
know what the advantage of holding trade in their own hands is, and carefully exclude 
their more remote neighbours from intercourse with us. With regard to them also they 
are very chary of giving information, always when questioned saying the Abors are wild 
savages who know nothing and try to kill every one who goes near their villages, but they 
cannot deny that most of the cotton and other things they bring down comes from the 


Abor villages, and that the Abors who consume most of the salt and rotten fish they 
take away, also buy the dhaos. 


2. In the cold season of 1844 Colonel Brodie, then Deputy Commissioner of the 
Seebsaugor District, made a tour through the hills, marking from the Dikhoo to the 
Doyang, and in the course of it passing through a number of the villages lying between 
the Janjhee and Kakodonga, the eastern and western boundaries of this sub-division, he 
met with no opposition and took agreements from the different chiefs, in which they 
acknowledged the supremacy of the British Government, and undertook to abstain from 
making war on each other. These agreements, however, do not appear to have been 
strictly observed at any time, and very soon became a dead letter. So far as I am aware, 
Colonel Brodie was the first British officer who visited this tract of country and the last. 
Soon after his time the policy of Government with regard to the treatment of the hill 
people changed, and our officers were discouraged from interfering with them or visiting 
the hills, while no occasion has ever arisen for sending any expedition into their country. 
As Colonel Brodie found the different Naga communications in 1844, so I believe they 
will be found now. Progress there has been little or none, and their history has been one 
series of petty raids and broils, each tribe keeping up one or more blood feuds with some 
of its neighbours, or the still wilder tribes beyond. But they have made no raid into the 
plains since our occupancy of Assam, nor so far as I can ascertain for a long time before it, 
though they appear to have recoived ‘ black-mail”’ in former days from the Assam rulers. 
These tribes are neither so strong nor so well organized as the tribes to the east of the 
Janjhee. The difference in the latter respect exists now, with a few exceptions, as it did 
when Colonel Brodie made his journey. He on this point says :—‘“‘ The Nagas come 
down here to Samsha in very large numbers, and I was somewhat fearful of an outbreak, 
for a great many of the chiefs were in a state of intoxication and appeared to have very 
little control over their followers. We saw a marked difference in this respect here and 
as we went on westward. Hitherto we had found the chiefs sober and their orders readily 
obeyed, but henceforward we were to meet with nothing but drunken rabbles. In each 
village there are dozens of aspirants for power, and we had daily to witness brawls 
between them that threatened to be serious, and perhaps lead to collision with us. By 
great forbearance, however, on the part of my escort things went on as well as could be 
hoped for, and we completed our tour without any untoward occurrence.” 


3. These Nagas, like thore to both west and east, are armed with spear and dhao 
the latter being by all accounts the weapon on which they mainly depend for real hand- 
to-hand work, They sometimes use the shield and sometimes not, They, so far as I 
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know, do not use fire-arms to any extent, though a certain amount of old muskets must 
have found their way into the hills. Since I have been here one trader has been convicted 
of selling fire-arms to Nagas, but they were Angamis from Samagooting, who are superior 
in intelligence to our Nagas, and more fitted to make use of fire-arms efficiently. As 
things are, I believe fifty good men, well armed, could go wherever they chose and take 
any village in these hills, The fighting which goes on at present is nearly all of a sneak- 
ing and desultory kind, there being few or no attempts at open attack. Every village is 
constantly prepared against surprise, parties of their men keeping continual watch and 
ward over the village gate-ways. 


4. The people of all the tribes known to us are great traders, and parties of them 
are continually to be met with in the cold season, when they bring down cotton, chillies, 
ginger, &c., and take away salt, iron, dhaos, fish, and pariah pups, It is, I believe, their 
appreciation of the value of this trade that makes the Nagas peaceable neighbours to us. 
By the stoppage of it they would not only lose much profit, but be pressed by the Abors 
from behind, who just now are satisfied with getting what they want; but if supplies 
were cut off would insist on pressing forward to trade for themselves direct. In 1872, 
when the Mekilai and Jongpay dovars were blockaded, they began to complain that the 
Abors were threatening them because their salt was stopped. From this trade the differ- 
eut tribes must have amassed a large amount of material wealth, especially of late from 
rubber, on the purchase of which large sums have been spent, but in this respect, at all 
events, it appears that for the present they have killed the goose which laid the golden 
eggs, for the two latest parties who were here complained that their trees had ceased to 
yield rubber ; to which their Kotogi added that it was no wonder, for they had been 
chopping them all over from the roots to the upper branches. Unfortunately, too, much 
money is now squandered by Nagas on opium, and many of them, particularly from the 
nearer tribes, are confirmed eaters of the drug. Some opium is grown in the hills, but 
not enough for the consumption there, so considerable quantities of Government opium 
are taken away by Nagas. The Nagas who have regularly taken to opium are miserable 
specimens of humanity, and it is a great pity that this evil habit should ever have taken 
root amongst them. 


5. Intercourse with the different tribes is maintained through interpreters or 
Kotogis residing in the plains in some village near their paths. The Kotoyis are in pos- 
session of the land held by each tribe or group of tribes and make what they can out of it 
in return entertaining the Nagas when they come down. It is the custem also for the 
Nagas to leave their spears at their Kotogi’s house as they come down from the hills on 
trading expeditions, and to reclaim them on their return. In every tribe on this border, 
however, some men are to be found who have learnt Assamese, and are spokesmen for the 
rest when brought in contact with the plains people. In dealing with the tribes these 
men are very useful. I have always found them very sensible in their ideas, considering 
what their opportunities for acquiring knowledge are, and they are not such great liars as 
the Kotogis, though quite bad enough in that respect. 


6. The Nagas we have to deal with here are divided into three main groups accord- 
ing to the paths or “ dooars’’ they use. ‘These 


Hoktolia;Dacars, are—beginning at the west corner of the sub- 


Lakootee. division—first, the Bartolla dooars which are 

Akhook, the paths debouching near the Kakodonga 

aa stream (the west boundary of the sub-divi- 
ekilai, : : 

Jovgpay. sion) ; second, the Hattigur dooars or paths 


Hauttigur Dooars, 


coming out where the Desoi flows from the 
hills, and the place where the great elephant 
trap of the Assamese kings ended,—hence the 


Mook ecaaeil name of Hattygur; third, the Assyringia 
Japhoo, dooars, which include the paths between 
Moonsing. Debrapar and the Janjhee River, the eastern 
Tegra eauli: boundary of the sub-division. In the margin 
Holabureea. is a list of tribes using each dooar, taken ac- 


Asryringia Dooars, 


cording to situation from west to east, The 
group of Naga communities using each dooar 
speak the same language, or at all events 


Rn dialects so much alike as to be easily under- 
Lassoo. stood by all, Tho language of the different 


Kampoougia. 
Dekho Hymong, 
Bura Hymong. 


groups differs entirely, the men from Dortolla 
and Assyringia meeting cannot understand 
each other in the least. 
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7, The Lakootee and Akhook tribes are not properly Jorehaut Nagas, as they live 
in the hills overhanging Mukrung and Gilladharee in Golaghaut, but they occasionally 
use the Bortolla dooar, and are in alliance with the Jongpays, through whose village 
they pass and repass. Both villages are strong and large for this part of the frontier. 
They were estimated Ly Colonel Brodie to contain 200 and 300 inhabitants, and these 
numbers have not, so far as I can learn, decreased, as the tribes have not for years been 
seriously cut up and have had additions to their populations by runaways from the 
Jongpay Suree and Malussee tribes. Lakvotee is the strongest village of the two, and is 
under two Chiefs who have more control over their followers than is usual amongst the 
Jorehaut Nagas. One of these Chiefs is a young and energeticman, who, when we were 
blockading the Sonarigaon tribe in 1872, offered to go and clear out the Sonarigaon 
village if Captain Blathwayt would give him a dozen old muskets, and was believed to be 
in earnest and ready to do what he offered.* 
Coming down to Bortolla from Lakootee and 
Akhook the Jongpay village is passed, though 
this belongs to a weak and rather miserable tribe of about sixty families, who are support- 
ed almost entirely by trading, and do not grow enough grain for their consumption. 
When their dooar was blockaded in 1872 they were very hardly put to it, and when the 
blockade was raised were just on the point of abandoning their village and going off to 
join the Mekilais en masse. The Jongpays area comparatively harmless set, but are 
allies of the Mekilais, and most of them have taken heads either from the Hattyguria 
or Abor tribes in the usual sneaking way. Jongpay lies low and only about five hours’ 
journey from the foot of the hills. The people are physically very poor specimens of 

agas, 

8. On the same range as the Jongpays, and using the same dooars, but further to 
the east, lie two villages named Tunee and Malusee. They were attacked and destroyed 
by the Hattygurias in their great outbreak, and suffered considerably. The remnant of 
the Surees, numbering some sixty fighting men, immigrated to Lakootee. The Malusees 
struck south into the hills about two days’ journey ; and on the border of the country 
held by the Abors at a place named Akookot they found a small tribe with whom they 
coalesced, and they now represent their village as containing about 200 houses. These 
Nagas are great traders, and are, so far as can be learnt from them, just now at peace with 
all their neighbours, 


9. On the eastern flank of the country held by the Akookot people lies the Mekilai 
tribe, about a day and half’s journey from the plains. The village was visited by Colonel 
Brodie, and is described by him as ‘‘a very large and strongly-stockaded village.” It is 
the strongest and most populous of this group, and has been the barrier against the 
Hattygurias, who but for its existence would have cleared out all the country up to the 
Kokodonya. The tribe numbers, so far as I can learn, about 590 fighting men, and 
though they have had many losses in war, their numbers have been pretty well kept up 
by men from weaker tribes joining them. There was in Colonel Brodie’s time a village 
called Mohom lying between them and the plains, the inhabitants of which have gone 
over to Mekilai en masse. The Mekilais have been at continual feud with the Hatty- 
gurias in general, and the Bordoobya clan in particular, for many years, and there have 
been continual losses on both sides. ‘The clan have a bad name for turbulence, but have 
given usno real trouble. They have had several squabbles with the owners of the 
Borhola garden, but it has never gone further than words, except on one occasion, some 
seven years ago, when they cut down some tea bushes in an out garden which they de- 
clared to be on their land. The police went out, but the Nagas had of course gone off 
long before their arrival. Some time after an attempt was made to burn down the 
Borhola factory, but that was the work of a drunken man, who was severely thrashed by 
his own friends for it. 


10. The Mekilais, like most of the other tribes, have no particular Chief, but are, 
when sober, guided to a certain extent by four or five middle-aged men, who have earned 
a reputation as warriors. 


* This village is at an elevation of about 4500 
feet, and the highest of all now referred to. 


11. To the east of Mckilai and in sight of it is Bordoobya, the most westerly of 
the Hattygur group and the strongst on the Jorehaut frontier. The Bordoobyas number, 
so far as T can learn, some 600 or 700 fighting men, who were, until about three years 
ago, kept pretty well in hand under one Chief. This Chief, Lalong, had much influence 
and must have been an able man. About three years avo he fell into an ambush and was 
killed ; a party of Mekilais were lurking near a stream under Bordoobya on the look-out 
for heads one morning, and had an extraordinary piece of luck, for Lalong, accompanied 
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by only two followers, came down to look at a fish-trap, and was, of course, killed. The 
Mekilais are exceedingly proud of this fact, and it was acted in pantomime before me with 
great eclat, The Naga story goes that after the Bordoobya Chief was down, but still 
alive, one of the Mekilais commenced cutting off his head, but in a bungling way, when 
the Chief reviled him for carrying a blunt dhao, and said ‘‘ take my dhao which is always 
sharp and cut my head off properly.’’ Some years after Colonel Brodie’s visit the Bordoo- 
byas suddenly attacked the Samsha village, one of considerable size, and took it. Those 
of the inhabitants who escaped fled to the plains for shelter, and the tribe has never 
recovered since; some of them are now ordinary ryots in the plains anda few live on a 
hillock just over the Honwal tea garden in an open village. They have never been 
molested by the Bordoobyas, and are quite friendly with them now. The origin of the 
attack was, I believe, a dispute about jhoom land, the Samshas having taken up a piece 
which had been previously cleared by the Bordoobyas. It was after the attack on 
Samsha that the Bordoobyas pressed on to the west and destroyed the Suree and Malusee 
villages. So far as I ascertain, the tribe has only given us trouble on one occasion 
since Colonel Brodie’s visit to the hills, that was about twenty years ago, when they lifted 
anumber of cattle from Moreeanee mouzah. A guard was then sent out to their dooar, 
and after a little pressure the cattle which had not been eaten were returned, and 
compensation received for those that were. About eight years ago a murder was com- 
mitted by one of the clan near the Honwal factory. The murderer was given up, and on 
conviction sentenced to transportation. The murdered man was a shop-keeper who had 
cheated the Naga about the sale of some opium, and he in revenge came down and killed 
hin. In addition to their Mekilai feud the Bordoobyas say they have much fighting 
with the Abors to the south, and I have no doubt this is true. They are physically good 
specimens of Nagas for this frontier. 


12, None of the other villages forming the Hattygur group are of such importance 
as Bordoobya. Kolabona is the next largest, and the others are comparatively small. 
All lying further to the east and north than Bordoobya have that village as a sort of 
Bulwark between them and the Abors and Mekilais; all are in alliance, and join on 
great occasions in raids. They have always been peaceful so far as we are concerned. 
The villages are none of them nearer the plains than the second range of hills. Bordoobya 
and Moonsing lie on the third. 


13, The tribes using the Debrapar dooars nearly all live on the ridge between the 
plains and the Tiroo, a tributary of the Janjhee. The hills are from about 1,500 to 2,500 
feet high, and immediately overhanging the Terai and visible from them, The villages 
are all small, numbering from 40 to about 120 houses, and well disposed to us. In the 
cold season numbers of these Nagas come down and work for the planters at jungle- 
cutting. They also supply the factories with mats. The villages are all strongly 
stockaded, however, and they indulge in raiding and counter-raiding with tribes beyond. 
The Rampoongya people call themselves disciples of the Dukhinpat Gossain, and every 
year some of them pay him a visit and make some offerings. Their conversion to 
Hindooism, however, is only in name. They say the Gossain did once explain a great 
deal about religion to a deputation from the tribe, but that what it was all about they 
have altogether forgotten. They, however, pretended not to eat beef, but that is only @ 
pretence. One Chief, Ambugoo by name, has more hold over them than is the case 
with the other tribes. He considers himself very civilized, and is very fond of wearing 
a beaver hat and dress coat, with which a Buropean gentleman presented him. The 
Rampoongya village has been twice visited by Mr. Begg of Deehingapar factory (the 
second time about four months ago), who has always been very hospitably received. He 
describes the village as very difficult of access, the situation having been skilfully chosen 
so as to allow of only two very narrow approaches. The village itself, however, is com- 
manded by another height within easy rifle range, so that it could not be held for any 
time against an attack by well armed troops. The strenyth of all these villages lies in 
the difficulty of access ; but I fancy that as it is with Rampoongya, so it is with most, 
and that they could not be held against well armed men. 


14. To the south of these villages andon the higher ridge between the Tiroo and 
Janjhec lie the two Hymang villages; these are larger than Rampoongya and the other 
villages near it, but far inferior in strength to the better organized tribes east of the 
Janjhee. The Dekho Hymang village was during the past cold weather visited by Mr. 
Clark of the Secbsaugor American Mission. He met with a hospitable reception and 
good treatment, and I believe a large number of the tribe expressed a wish to become 
Christians. They have had indeed a catechist amongst them for some time. The 
Kansingias are in the habit of bullying and levying black-mail from these villages, und 
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in 1871, when I was at Gabhuroo Purbat, a party had just been down selling some 
property to make up a sum of sixty rupees in cash, that being the sum the Kansingias 
had demanded with the alternative of attack in case of refusal. 


15. There is no marked physical difference between the Nagas of different tribes on 
this frontier except that the men from the lower-lying villages near the plains are inferior 
in size to those coming from the higher tribes. In dress, such as it is, all are pretty 
much alike, only each clan has its own tartan. Generally, in their own villages, all the 
men and women wear a very small piece of cloth secured by a string round the waist, 
and very often, the men at least, dispense with that. The women when they come down 
to the plains were a short kilt. Every one except the very poorest has a cloth in addition. 
This cloth is of cotton, dyed black, and dark shades of red, blue, and green, arranged in 
stripes differing with different tribes. This cloth is worn over the shoulders, The spears 
carried by the different tribes also differ in pattern, though all are of the ordinary Naga 
kind, the difference is in the length of the shaft and situation of the ornamental tufts of 
red and black goat’s hair on it. 


16. The Nagas on this frontier do not tattoo their faces as a mark of manhood, but 
when one of them has taken his first head he is entitled to wear the Kapantali, that is a 
slip of bamboo about eighteen inches long and an inch and a half broad covered with fine 
cane work, dyed yellow and red, and fringed with red and black goats’ hairs, or in some 
cases human hair. This they wear strung round the neck exactly like the piece of stick 
villagers tie round their goats’ necks to prevent them getting through fences. On taking 
a second head the man assumes a2, collar of boar’s tusks round his neck, which he wears 
ever after; and for a third head he is entitled to wear on great occasions an apron 
covered with cowrie shells, and is looked upon asa great warrior, and keeps a tally of 
heads taken on his cloth. This tally is on u white stripe let into the middle of the sheet, 
and is kept in a pattern painted on it. I have counted up to twenty-five heads on a 
Mekilai’s cloth. All these he declared were taken with his own hands, and included 
those of men, women, and children indiscriminately. Some of these heads were, no doubt, 
taken in fair fight, but the majority were those of wretched old women surprised out on 
the “jhoom,” or at some spring. The full moon is the usual time chosen for head- 
hunting expeditions, when smaller or large parties start off. They practice divining 
before going out, and if the omens are bad will not start. The mode which they have 
shown me wasa very simple one. The leader of the intended war party simply cuts two 
thin chips of wood about the size of the thumb nail,.and holding them lightly together 
between his finger and thumb lets them fall on the ground from a height of eighteen 
inches or so ; if the chips fall and lie close together on the ground, the omen is favourable 
and the party start. If the chips fall apart, then they put off the expedition to another 
day. I believe they have other modes of divination which they would not show as they 
were evidently averse to talking on the subject, and very reluctantly explained their chip 
system. 


17. Even when enemies, the different tribos seem to intermarry. This was even the 
case between the Bordoobyas and Mekilais until a short time ago, when a party of men 
from the latter tribe escorted a woman of their village to the home of a man of Bordoobya 
who had taken her to wife. These men were hospitably entertained and made drunk, 
then when on their way home again were set upon and killed. ‘This was considered even 
by Nagas as a very black piece of treachery. 


18. So far as I can make out these Nagas have no particular sense of religion, but 
dread the influence of evil spirits, and endeavour to propitiate them in times of sickness 
or misfortune by sacrifices of animals, from cocks up to buffaloes, according to the emer- 
gency of the case. 


19. The Assamese accuse the Nagas of cattle-stealing, and I have no doubt a good 
many stolen cattle find their way into the hills, but I question if, except in very rare 
instances, the Nagas are the actual thieves, though they are always ready to buy cattle 
without any questions asked. In only one instance, since I have been here, have the 
Nagas been caught actually taking away stolen cattle. That was not long ago, when the 
owner of the cattle, with the aid of the Kotogi, followed some Kamgpoongias into the hills 
and recovered his property peacefully. In this case the cattle had been sold to the Nagas 
by an Assamese for about their full value, and there was no proof that they knew they 
were purchasing stolen property. 


20. There has not, so far as I know, been any Naga outrage approaching in atrocit 
to the late attack on the Bor Lungecs committed so hear our Tent-paying laid ; andeed. 
there seems a sort of tacit agreement among the tribes here about not to interfere with 
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each other’s trading parties. They, no doubt, see that were a system of cutting up these 
parties to a rise, all their trade would be paralyzed, and they are too prudent to risk that. 
The cutting up of the Bor Lungees, though it took place on the west bank of the Janjhee, 
was the handiwork of people coming from the eastern side. 


21. The Nagas of the Jorehaut country, in common with those living farther, talk 
very big about ‘ their land,’ but they have no particular line up to which they claim. 
Generally it is where the land begins to rise, 7. e., from the plain to hill. In other parts 
they say their land comes well out into the Terai, but in no case do they actually claim 
any ground under cultivation by Assamese ryots nor any tea gardens, the Mekilais appar- 
ently having given up their claim on the Serelle garden as hopeless. When talking to 
them on the spot, they said they merely wanted their right of way kept up through part 
of it, and to that the manager of the concern had no objection. 


22. With the tribes inhabiting the hills to the east and west of their own, the 
Jorehaut Nagas have very little communication, and know very little about them. 
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APPENDIX D. 


ORDERS OF 1838 ON HILL TIPPERAH TRANSIT DUES—(praceE 282). 





To J. J. Harvey, Esg., Commissioner of the Chittagong Division,—No, 121, dated the 
27th December 1838. 


I am directed by the Honourable the Deputy Governor of Bengal to acknowledge 
your letter (No. 22) of the 2nd May last, together with its enclosures, upon the subject 
of the claim of the Rajah of ‘Tipperah to levy transit duties within his independent 
territory. 


2. The correspondence in this case, which is voluminous, commenced on the 10th 
October 1836 with a letter from Mr. Dampier, in which complaint was made of the Rajah 
of Tipperah levying ‘“‘sayerat duties within his zemindary on cotton and other produce, 
although, at the time of the perpetual settlement, a remission to a large amount was 
granted on the jumma of his estate as a compensation for the abolition of the sayer mehal 
and the collection of such duties has been expressly prohibited by law.” 


3. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Dampier stated, the Rajah levied duties at 28 ghats 
and 29 phaurees within the Tipperah zemindary in the Company’s territories, and also 
at the passes leading from the hill territory of the Rajah to the Company’s territory. 
Both levies were, in Mr. Dampier’s opinion, irregular and illegal. The former (that 
within the territory of the Company) the Commissioner considered himself competent to 
prohibit forthwith; the latter he left for the consideration of Government. He sug- 
gested at the same time that the opportunity should be taken to ascertain the correct 
boundary between the Rajah’s hill territory and his zemindary, as it was believed that the 
‘Rajah, in his independent capacity, had made many encroachments on the latter territory. 


4. On an attentive consideration of Mr. Dampier’s report, and the documents 
appended to it, it appeared to the Government of Bengal that, upon representation by the 
local authorities of the evil effect of the sayerat levied by the Rajah in his zemindary, 
and continued by the Collectors while the zemindary was under khas management, the 
Government of 1788 had resolved to abolish the collections, in the zemindary, of 
sayer duties from the inhabitants of the hills and others, and thus gave up collections 
averaging Rs, 30,762 per annum, When in 1792 the zemiudary, heretofore held khas, 
was restored to the Rajah at the decennial settlement, the sudder jumma engaged for by 
him was Sicca Rs. 1,37,001, being about Rs. 28,000 less than it had been before the 
abolition of the above duties. 


5. But, it was remarked, the Rajah has two capacities—one that of zemindar within 
the pale of the permanent settlement, the other that of an independent prince in his own 
hill territory, and it was clear, from a petition presented by his attorney, that the Rajah 


now claimed to levy transit duty on produce within his own territory, it being stated to 
be his only source of revenue. 


6. Concerning tho levy of sayerat in the settled zemindary, His Lordship came to 
the conclusion that it was clearly and absolutely iNegal and improper, and it was therefore 
prohibited by my predecessor’s letter No. 2038 of 15th November 1836. Further the 
impression upon the Governor's mind was, that the Rajah had no right to levy these duties 
at all at any station. This impression was founded upon the following considerations :— 


7. The duties levied by the farmers of the British Government up to July 1788 
comprehended all those which the present Rajah claims a right to exact. Mr. Buller 
wrote in that year that-— besides cotton, timber, bamboos, rataus, straw, and every other 
article pay a heavy cess as they pass by tho ghats of the sayer mehals ;”’ and Mr. Bignell, 
the Rajah’s Attorney, states that —“ the produce of the Tipperah mountains consists chiefly 
of cotton, bamboos, wood, grass and canes ;”’ and that—* upon the exportation of this 
mountain produce—the Rajah had always been in the habit of levying a moderate duty.” 
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Indeed, it was clear, on comparing Mr. Buller’s reports of 1788 with. Mr. Bignell’s letter 
of the 10th October 1836, that the nature of the demand, and the manner of its realiza- 
tion, correspohded exactly as far as the produce of the hills was concerned, 


8. But as no trace could be found that the then Rajah levied any duty as chief of the 
hills, or that he claimed any right to impose such a tax (which, in all probability, the 
traffic in question could not have borne whilst saddled with the impost of the British 
Government), the conclusion to be deduced from Mr. Buller’s reports was that no such 
pretensions were then advanced, and that the duties were considered to belong to the 
British Government exclusively —a conclusion which was further corroborated by the same 
officer’s letter of the 17th March 1788, of which a copy has been furnished to the Rajah. 
Indeed, His Lordship thought it was not Ilkely that the Government of that year would 
have given up a revenue averaging Rs. 30,000 per annum, for the benefit alike of the 
inhabitants of the hills and of the plains, if they had anticipated, or even thought it pos- 
sible, that the Rajah of Tipperah would take advantage of the concession to impose just us 
burthensome and vexatious imposts upon one part at least of the trade. 


9. But beyond this it appeared to Lord Auckland that the Rajah had already 
received and enjoyed since 1792 (in which year the ancestor of the present Rajah was 
admitted to engage for his zemindary) an ample compensation for these duties, the de- 
mand against him as zemindar of Tipperah having been reduced to the extent of Rs. 
28,000, at Rs. 30,000 per annum, the boon to the people having been accompanied by the 
order for “‘ remission of such portion of the jumma of the sayer (to the malgoozar) as 
Mr. Buller upon enquiry might deem adequate to the amount realized from the col- 
lections,” and this order having been carried into effect by the remission of the whole 
jumma. 


10. Upon these premises, His Lordship was inclined to think that the levy of all 
duties upon the traffic carried on between the hills and the champaign country should be 
absolutely interdicted, and it was urged to the Rajah, in my predecessor’s address before 
quoted, that he could have no equitable claim to enjoy at the same time the peaceful im- 
munities of a zemindar under the shield of the permanent settlement, by which the remis- 
sion above quoted had been guaranteed to him in prepetuity, and the extreme rights of an 
independent sovereign prince. The Rajah was also informed that the Government could 
not, so long as all conditions on his part were fulfilled, re-impose upon his estate in the 
plains the amount of the remitted revenue, he being a British subject protected by the 
laws of 1793. But, being so protected, and having enjoyed since 1792 the advantages of a 
large and profitable zemindary, rendered far more valuable than it formerly was by the 
abolition of the duties in question (which must have greatly impoverished his own ryots, 
the principal customers and suppliers of the hill tribes), the Governor could not think 
that he had any right to levy any of those same duties as Rajah of the hills. It was also 
endeavoured to show the Rajah that he would be benefited rather than damaged, even in 
a pecuniary point of view, by the entire interdiction of the imposts which he claimed a 
right to exact ; for as his tenants, both of the hills and plains, would be the chief gainers, 
it was probable that it would place him indirectly in the enjoyment of a larger revenue, by 
giving him much more quiet, thriving and peaceable subjects and ryots, than he could 
hope to possess, were they subjected to the vexation and extortion inseparable from the 
levy of the cesses to which he laid claim. 


11. Accordingly, ou the date already qnoted, the Rajah was called upon to reply to 
the arguments against his claim to levy transit duties in his own territory as above de- 
tailed, and generally to show cause why he should not be prohibited from collecting the 
duties in question as well on the hills as on the plains, 


12. To this call the Rajah replied at great length on the 6th March 1837. Assum- 
ing that the right of an independent chief to levy taxes within his own dominions would 
not be disputed unless some compact could be adduced in proof of the abandonment of 
the right, he proceeded to argue that in the present instance no such compact could be 
shown ; that the duties abolished in 1788 did no¢ include the sayerat within the hills : and 
that the compensation received by the Rajah was not on account of these duties, but on 
account of the sayerat duties, formerly levied in the zemindary, and abolished in 1778, 
when the zemindary was under the khas management of the officers of Government. 


13. Accordingly he stated these duties had always been levied since 1792 up to the 
present time as was acknowledged by Mr. Dampier himself, and the onus of proof of the 
absence of right to levy these duties should, under such circumstances, be upon the Gov- 
ernment. He contended that the duties were altogether distinct from the duties for 
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which compensation was made at the time of the decennial settlement, and affirmed that 
no proof had been attempted to the contrary, while the fact itself was capable of the most 
complete demonstration. 


14. He went on to state that, on the 14th August 1789, a proclamation, consequent 
on the orders of 1788 for the relinquishment of the sayer duties in the zemindary, was 
issued by Mr. Buller at Tipperah. This advertisement was addressed to the inhabitants 
of chukla Roshunabad, and prohibited the levy of duties on cotton in that chukla. That 
on the 19th December of the same year, Mr. Buller issued a notice to the inhabitants of 
Noornugger, Besolghur, Dhurumpore, Gopynatpore, Ootter Gunganugger, Chumpanugger, 
and other pergunnahs included in chukla Roshunabad, ‘“‘ercept pergunnah Kolaysheer.” 
All these pergunnahs, he stated, were notoriously in the zemindary, while that excepted 
was as well known to be in the hill territory. This proclamation states that the sayer 
mehal of Kolaysheer had never at any time been united to that of Noornugger, but that 
on a former notice its name had, by mistake, been inserted. But that in Kolaysheer the 
Rajah was absolute or independent, and the former customs must therefore continue in 
force there. He adduced a similarly-worded perwannah to the inhabitants of Kolaysheer 
bearing Mr. Buller’s signature. 


15. Other proofs of this nature are brought forward in this reply, all tending strong- 
ly to support the Rajah’s right to the duties, and to show that his hill territory is distinct 
from the zemindary in the plains, and was not included in the measures of 1788 for the 
abolition of sayer duties in the latter. 


16. This reply being forwarded to Mr. Dampier was answered by that officer on the 
38rd May 1837. He stated that the exception made in Mr. Buller’s notices and perwan- 
nahs of pergunnah Kolaysheer or Kaleesheer was owing, not to the cause assigned by the 
Rajah, but to the circumstance of that pergunnah being in Sylhet and not in Tipperah, 
and that Kaleesheer was not in the hill territory but in the zemindary, as could be proved 
by certain settlement papers referred to. Mr. Dampier observes, upon the Rajah’s admis- 
sion, that the collection of duties was always made at places within the zemindary, and not 
within the hill territory, and thus infers that the sayer duties abolished in 1788 were inclu- 
sive of the hill duties as well as those of the plains. Mr. Dampier argues that as the 
engagement for the zemindary at the decennial settlement was signed by the Rajah as for 
pergunnah Roshunabad, dakilla khood, Sirkar Odeypore, which Odeypore was the original 
place of residence of the Rajah within the hills (since removed to Augurtollah), and these 
engagements bind him as zemindar not to collect’ sayer duties; the Rajah is therefore 
bound not to collect them anywhere, whether in the zemindary or in the hill territory. 
In short, Mr. Dampier continues, the tahoods of the settlement and other papers extant 
clearly prove that the territory called independent is not in fact so, but is part of the 
settled zemindary of Roshunabad, or that at any rate that Augurtollah, where the Rajah 
now resides, is not within the hill territory but is part and parcel at the zemindary. He 
concludes by recommending that a local investigation should be made with a view of 
fixing more clearly the boundary between the settled estates of Tipperah and the hill 
territory, since he has reason to think that much of what is now claimed as part of the 
latter should in fact belong to the former. 


17. Ina subsequent letter, dated 23rd May, Mr. Dampier continues the subject of 
the Rajah’s territorial encroachments, and forwards documents to establish the fact. These 
are processes of the Tipperah authorities previous to the decennial settlement, directed to 
Odeypore and other places within what is now termed the independent territory—pro- 
cesses which could not have been issued if those places had in fact been within that 
territory. 


18. On the 2nd August 1837 Mr. Dampier submitted a further letter on the 
subject, with documents, to prove that Augurtollah and Odeypore, now said to be part 
of the hill territory, were in reality portions of the zemindary, and to show that Kalee- 
sheer or Kolayshecr was excepted from the notice of Mr. Buller, because it was in the 
Sylhet district, and not because it was in the hill territory. 


19. These papers were made over to Mr. Bignell, the Rajah’s Attorney, who, on the 
Ath November 1837, replied to them at large. Referring to Mr. Dampier’s statement 
that. Kolaysheer or Kolasheer, commonly called Ootter Kalasheer, was in the settled 
zemindary, as proved by certain settlement papers of 1786-87 (when the zemindary was 
held khas), in which it, stands third on the list, Mr. Bignell says that the settlement 
papers of that year, obtained by him from the Office of the Secretary to the Bengal Goy- 
ernment, agree in the ¢hird item on the list with the jumma quoted by Mr. Dampier, 
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viz., Rs. 5,201, but that the name is not Ootter Kalasheer, but Ootter Balissur, a place 
well known in the present day, as within the zemindary, and distant 40 or 50 miles from 
Kalasheer. Respecting Mr. Dampier’s explanation of the exception of Kalasheer in Mr. 
Buller’s notice, which Mr. Dampier conteuded was only occasioned by the circumstance 
of Kalasheer being in Sylhet and not in Tipperah, Mr. Bignell observes that Mr. Buller 
who must have known the reasons for the exception better than Mr. Dampier, can now 
know them, expressly stated in his notice and perwannah that it was because Kalasheer 
was in the independent territory. In fact, says Mr. Bignell, no part of the zemindary 
was ever in Sylhet, and if even it were, it would not alter the case, for the whole zemin- 
dary, wherever situated, was in 1788 held khas, and it was respecting the zemindary so 
held khas that the orders for the abolition of the sayer were issued. 


20. Onacertain document marked I, brought forward by Mr. Dampier, he remarks 
that it appears not to be authentic, and at any rate is unintelligible, and he points out the 
circumstances in the document which induce him to think so. 


21. He brings forward a paper of 1810 in which Mr. Patton, then Collector of the 
District, acknowledged Kalasheer to be in the independent territory ; in which also, he 
adds, it was included by Captain Fisher in his survey of 1822. 


22. He recurs to the proof afforded on the former occasion, by the production of a 
perwannah from the Magistrate of Sylhet, and showed that the duties there spoken of 
were levied, not in the district of Sylhet, but in the Rajah’s hill territories. 


23. He says that Mr. Dampier, admitting that the Rajah had no other source of 
revenue in the hills but these duties, had endeavoured from that very circumstance to 
prove that the allowance of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, given to the Rajah by Government 
when the zemindary was held khas, was a demonstration that he was not at that time sup- 
posed to levy any duties, or to derive any revenue within the hill territory. 


24. But, continues Mr. Bignell, a letter on this subject from Mr. Buller, dated 1787, 
completely refutes this, for in that letter, referring to certain balances due from the 
zemindary, it is stated—‘ the zemindar may be made to liquidate this from the produce of 
his territory or possessions on the hills, which, I understand, is something considerable. 


25. Mr. Bignell denies that the Rajah had, in any part of the discussion, admitted, 
as supposed by Mr. Dampier, that, previous to the decennial settlement, the duties in the 
hills and the duties in the plains were both collected at yhats in the plains, and he con- 
cludes this part of the argument by asserting that the allegations against the Rajah’s 
claims have now been completely refuted. 


26. Upon the boundary question, Mr. Bignell, after objecting strongly to the 
manner in which it is brought forward, proceeds to observe that Mr. Dampier may be 
challenged to produce any witness, Native or European, who can assert that Odeypore and 
Augurtollah, the late and present residence of the Rajah of Tipperah, were ever situated, 
or held to be situated in the Company’s territory. 


27. Mr. Bignell shows reasons, derived from the history of the Tipperah famiy 
for the use of the words “Sirkar Odeypore”’ in all their deeds and instruments, merely as 
expressions of form and prescription, conveying no meaning capable of topographical 
application. 


28. That the ghats of Odeypore and Augurtollah are within the Company's domi- 
nions may be, Mr. Bignell says, and probably is correct, but that fact is no proof that the 
towns of those names are in the plains; the real truth being that these two towns are 
notoriously within the hill territory. 


29. Mr. Bignell quotes Mr. Buller’s correspondence with the Board of Revenue in 
1786 as expressly calling Augurtollah the Rajah’s place of residence in the hills ; and in 
the matter of the processes issued by the local authorities into Augurtollah, he adds, that 
the Rajah actually confined the messenger, and quotes various letters to show that Augur- 
tollah, in those days at least, was considered without the zemindary, and within the hill 
territory. Mr. Bignell then proceeds to notice shortly the other documents brought for- 
ward by Mr. Dampier, and opposes them by arguments similar to thoss already alluded 
to. He especially remarks that the measurement papers of the estate, which are consider- 
ed of sufficient importance to weigh heavily in resumption cases, do not coutain the 
names of Odcypore and Augurtollah. 
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30. On the 9th January 1838 all the papers in the cases were transmitted to you 
for your opinion as to the right of the Rajah of Tipperah to levy transit duties within his 
hill territories ; this call was answered by you on the 2nd May last in the letter now 
under consideration. 


31, It appears that, not content with the arguments, proofs, and illustrations con- 
tained in the papers made over to you, you sought for additional information in the 
records of the Chittagong and Tipperah Offices. You arrived by these means at the con- 
clusion (far beyond the question proposed) that the Rajah of Tipperah had no independent 
territory whatever. To prove this you quoted the following papers :— 


32. A letter from Mr. H. Vansittart (Governor of Fort William), dated 20th Janu- 
ary 1761, and addressed to H. Verelst, Chief of Chittagong, in which notice is taken of 
the refractoriness of the Rajah of Tipperah, and the Chief is instructed to reduce him to 
obedience, and to report the advantages likely to accrue to the Company from the posses- 
sion of his country. 


33. On the 17th March 1761 Mr. Verclst replies to the above. He notices the 
detachment of 206 sepoys and two guns under Lieutenant Mathews for the reduction of 
Tipperah, and the consequent flight of the Rajah to the mountains, leaving every fort in 
his country in the possession of the British. He goes on to state that Lieutenant 
Mathews was reinforced and directed to proceed, and had reached “‘ Nunagar, the capital 
of Tipperah’’; that the Rajah had submitted and joined the troops in the way ; that Mr. 
Marriott was about to proceed to administer the civil government of the country; and 
that it was hoped that it would turn out a valuable acquisition. 


34, The instructions to Mr. Marriott, from Messrs. Verelst and Rumbold, were to 
proceed to Tipperah, settle the revenues of the province, cause the Rajah to reimburse 
the Company all expenses, and report on the resources of the country. 


35. Mr. Marriott proceeded accordingly, and reports “ Komeella” (Commillah of the 
present day) that he had been to Nunagur, the place of residence of the Rajah, and had 
settled with him for the revenue and expenses. 


36. On the 5th April 1761 Mr. Marriott again writes from ‘“ Komeelfa” on the 
subject of the revenues and the amount of the Rajah’s payments, and states that, accord- 
ing to his information, the country formerly paid three lakhs of rupees to Moor- 
shedabad. 


37. You next advert to certain documents procured by you from the Office of the 
Sudder Board of Revenue, showing that, in consequence of rebellious practices long sub- 
sequent to the above transactions, the reigning Rajah, Kishen Manick, had been dispos- 
sessed of the zemindary of Roshunabad, and Bulram Manick appointed in his stead. 


38. In 1785 a sunnud of investiture was made out under the orders of the British 
Government in favour of Rajdhur Manick, and this document, you state, was addressed 
to the canangoes, &c., &c, of the pergunnah of Roshunabad, &c., commonly called 'Tip- 
perah, in the Sirkar of Odeypore, in the Province of Bengal; and the Resident of Tipperah 
reports that he invested Rajdhur Mauick accordingly at Augurtollah. 


39. This man, you observe, is shown by other papers to have been, in the year 
1783 or 1784, apprehended and sent to Chittagong to answer a charge of harbouring 
dacoits. 


40, From all this you infer that no independence was left to the Rajah; that the 
whole country, including his capital, Nunagur, was taken possession of ; that no distinc- 
tion was drawn between hill territory and plain territory ; that the Rajahs submitted to 
investiture at the hands of the British Government ; and that onc of them was actually 
apprehended and tried by British officers of justice. It is also plain, you remark, 
that Odeypore, which the Rajah now claims as part of his hill territory, gave a 
name to one of the Mogul divisions of the country, and that therefore the town of 
Odeypore must have been within, and subject to, the Mogul Empire. ‘I find,’ you 
proceed to say, “every proof that the Rajah of Tipperah was as dependent as any zemindar 
in the Company’s dominions, and that too to the Mogul Government as well as to the 
British,” 


41. It is impossible, therefore, you argue that he can claim any independent power 
and, of course impossible, that he can havea right to levy in any part of the country 
sayer duties which have been expressly prohibited by the British Government. 
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42, Accordingly you proceed to recommend— 


First.—That as forming a part and portion of the British Empire in the east, 
provision should be made for the administration of justice in the hills (hitherto supposed 
independent). 


Secondly,—That provision be made for levying a revenue from this new acquisition, 
which you divide into two kinds—revenue from the plains, not hitherto settled; and 
revenue from the hills, not hitherto settled. The right to revenue from these lands, you 
conceive, should, without delay, be asserted. 


43. As for the duty on cotton, which all the authorities from Mr. Buller downwards 
have so strongly objected to, it would seem that, considering it as a due of Government, 
and not of the Rajah, you rather approve of it than otherwise, and recommend that it be 
kept up, collected by the Rajah, and appropriated by Government. 


44. It will be observed that, in the original question between Mr. Dampier and Mr. 
Bignell or the Rajah, the independence of the latter within the hill territory was an ad- 
mitted point. The question was simply, being as he is independent in other matters, is he 
or is he not bound by a special contract to refrain from levying sayer duties within his 
independent territory. But you incline to believe that in fact both parties are wrong; 
that the Rajah is not independent at all; and that, whatever might be the expediency of the 
duties on cotton, bamboos, &c., &c., when enjoyed by the Rajah, they clearly are very fit 
and proper duties (that on cotton at least) to be levied and enjoyed by the British Govern- 
ment. 


45. Upon this the Deputy Governor remarks, in the first place, that by prescription 
at least the Rajah of Tipperah has a claim to independent possession of a certain territory, 
exclusive of the zemindary in the plains or district of Tipperah, of which he is the record- 
ed proprietor : whatever may be the origin of this possession, it is admitted by all, and 
it is indeed matter of notoriety for that, a great number of years, extending certainly 
as far back as the decennial settlement, the possession has been enjoyed without challenge, 
and, until your last letter, no one ever thought of challenging the right. Under such 
circumstances, His Honor deems it undeniable that the burthen of proof lies with the 
challenger and not with the Rajah. 


46. Now it appears to the Deputy Governor that you have proved absolutely no- 
thing. You have proved that in 1761 the British Government took possession of the 
Province of Tipperah, and commenced administering its revenues on its own behalf. 
There is nothing in your report to show what was included in this province, and what was 
taken possession of and administered, can only be inferred from the circumstances since 
known to esist. These circumstances are, as has been observed, that the country admi- 
nistered by the British Government is that below the hills heretofore known as the zillah 
of 'Tipperah, exclusive of a certain territory ‘n the hills held independently by the Rajah. 
Why the British Government did not take possession of the rest is not known, though it 
may be supposed that they refraincd, partly in order to conciliate the Rajah, or from 
generosity to a foe in their power, and partly because the hill territory was not worth 
taking. 


47. That the British forces proceeded to Nunagur, would be (even if that place 
were, aS you assume, within the hills) of no value in proof of your position, since snbse- 
quent events show that the British forces, if they d/d reduce the hill country, nevertheless 
afterwards withdrew from it and left it to the Rajah. But the Deputy Governor 1s 
disposed to think that Nunagur is in fact nothing more than the corrupt mode of writing 
Noorangqur, the name of a town in the plains, situated within the zemindary and zillah 
of Tipperah, and at present the head quarters of a Moonsiff, 


43. The only other fact brought forward by you to prove that the Rajah ought 
rightly to have no independent territory is, that the Rajah, after 1761, or at least in 1785, 
received investiture as Rajah from the hands of the British Government, and that he was 
once apprehended and sent to Chittagong a prisoner to answer a charge of harbouring 
dacoits. 


49. To this argument His Honor cannot attach any weight. If the investiture of 
the Rajah per se was symbolical of the conveyance of his independent territory to the 
British Government, what would become of the chiefs and Rajahs and jageerdars all over 
in India, who habitually receive investiture from the paramount government, without 
ever supposing that, by so doing, they are making over their independent territories to 
eure to be brought in judicial and revenue matters under the general laws and regu- 
ations ? 
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50. The history of India, from the days of Timour downwards, is full of instances 


* Notr.—An ancestor of this very Rajah, in 1708, 


A. D., received investiture from Moorshed 
Kooly Khan without relinquishing, or being 
supposed to relinquish, his independ cnt juris- 
diction. The circumstance is mentioned by 
Stewart (History of Bengal, page 372), and it 
is distinctly stated that no encroachment on 
the Rajah’s rights was attempted, though the 
kbillut” was annually renewed. In fact, 
the Province of Tipperah was not conquered 
and added to the Mogul Empire until 1733, 
when it was overrun and subdued by Meer 
Hubbeeb, Dewan of the Naib Nazim of Dacca. 
(Zd., page 427), 


of investiture by the paramount power of 
inferior princes, Rajahs, soobadars, jageerdars 
and others ; but there is nothing, His Honor 
thinks, that can bear out your supposition 
that, by receiving a khillut of investiture, the 
right of administering the raj or jageer of the 
inferior feudatory passes in effect into the 
hands of the superior State.* It is notorious, 
indeed, that the very contrary has been the 
case ; and that the practical exercise of power 
by the inferior is in reality confirmed and cor- 


roborated by the ceremony in question. 


In the case of the Rajah of Tipperah there was a special reason for investiture 
by Government. ‘The most valuable possession of the Rajah was his estate in the British 
territory ; as a zemindar of that estate he was a subject of the British Government. Suc- 
cession to the estate was of course regulated by the general laws of the British territory, 
and enforced by the British tribunals. Asa 
matter of course, therefore, the succession to 
one property carried with it succession to the 
other, and in effect this has always been the 
case.* 


52. The Rajah had therefore two capacities—one as a subject and zemindar of the 
British Government, the other as an independent Rajah in the Hills. But as the succes- 
sion to the latter was nearly certain to depend on the succession to the former capacity, he 
might very well be disposed to receive investiture and do homage at one and the same 
time, and in one or both capacities, to the ruling and paramount government. 


53. As for the arrest of the Rajah in 1783-84 the case explains itself. As zemindar, 
and as a British subject, the Rajah was and is auswerable to the British tribunals. In 
these days, when forms are more attended to and minute distinctions more carefully kept 
up than in 1783, the apprehension of the Rajah for a crime committed by the zemindar 
would, of course, be conducted with more regularity, more attention to technicalities, and 
less confusion of departmental authority ; but it would not less certainly take place (if 
necessary) now than in 1783, though no one would suppose that the Government, by 
exercising jurisdiction under the regulations over the zemindar, necessarily enforced the 
same jurisdiction over the independent Rajah. 


64, On the other hand, besides the notorious fact of independence, there is the 
testimony of good authority to the existence of the Rajah’s right since the accession of the 
British, 

55. “The manik or zemindar of Tipperah,” says Hamilton, speaking of the year 
1801, “is an independent sovereign of an extensive territory in the hills, but usually 
resides in the town of Comillah, which is the head-quarters of the Judge and Magistrate.”’ 


56. Again in 1898 Mr, Melvill, Second Judge of the Dacca Provincial Court, under 
date 9th October, is found reporting to Government on the subject of disturbances that 
had taken place in the hill territory of Tipperah, and throughout the letter speaking of the 
territory as independent as to jurisdiction, though held according to custom by investiture 
from the British Government as successors to the Mogul. Still more strongly the same 
functionary writes a few days afterwards (19th October 1808). He gives an account of the 
inhabitants of “ the Tipperah independent territory,’’ which he also describes as “ the hill 
territory comprehended within the boundaries of Tipperah Proper, or the country subject to 
the authority of the Tipperah Rajah.” This territory, he goes on to say, “is in length about 
one hundred and twenty miles and in breadth seventy to eighty miles.” He explains the 
customs of the territory, the officers of the government and their functions, military 
judicial, and revenue, and he describes the army entertained by the Rajah, of whom, he 
says, “a number aro of course at: Augurtoliah, the seat of the Rajah.” 


57. He elsewhero mentions Odeypore as a place within the territory, where the 
“soobah”’ (defined by him as “ commander-in-chief”) had assembled forces during the 
disturbances on which he was reporting, and in the following passages he announces 
distinctly the real circumstances of the Rajah’s tenure of the territory in question, 


“The Tipperah hill territory is certainly independent of the delegated judicial 
anthority ; but although if pays no tribute, that it has a certain dependence on the 
sovercign or supreme power of the State, is established by tradition as well as by the 


51, 


* Vide Sudder Dewanny Adawlut Reports, volume 
I, page 270—Ram Gunga Deo versus Door- 
gamunce Jobraj. In this report the exist- 
ence of the independent hill territory is 
expressly declared. 
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testimony of witnesses. The inhabitants perhaps consider themselves dependent on 
their chief only, but they know he holds his authority under a superior, and that the 


confirmation of the Bengal Government is necessary to the validity of his title to that 
authority. 


“ It appeared, on judicial investigation from the most remote period to which the 
produced records or tradition ascended, that the hill territory of Tipperah, and the estate 
or zemindary of Roshunabad, were always held by one or the same person ; the Rajah of 
that hill territory was uniformly the zemindar of Roshunabad. 


“ In investigating, therefore, the claims to that zemindary, the Dacca Court of Appeals, 
although they could pass no order relating to the disposal of the hill territory, were (as 
it was a point of fact disputed, and still undetermined), under the necessity of ascertain- 
ing if the claimant was or was not the person (by local custom respecting the succession) 


entitled to be considered Rajah of Tipperah, as on that depended his right to be zemindar 
of Roshunabad. 


“That the circumstances of the hill inhabitants, having been a considerable time 
without an acknowledged local superior, and in a state of uncertainty respecting the person 
to whom they were to look to as their immediate chief, may have somewhat unhinged 


their relative situations, and have produced something like a feeling of irritation amongst 
them, will readily be admitted. 


“The right to the succession to the Tipperah Rajah has remained undetermined for a 
period of four years, and on the recurrence of similar cases—and instances will frequently 
occur, particularly in the Cuttack and other provinces—it may perhaps be found more 
expedient, as judicial proceedings are necessarily dilatory, that Government should, on 
an authenticated report of relative circumstances, give the investiture of the hill territory 
to the person they might consider entitled to the possession, and leave the claims to estates 
within the Company’s provinces to be subsequently decided by the courts of justice.” 


Still more to the purpose is the following :— 


‘“‘T cannot, however, in any case recommend, as a temporary measure, even the 
assumption of the management of the hill territory, as in my communications I could 
perceive a positive embarrassment in the hill people, lest by too great an exposure of the 
faults of the existing authority Government might be induced to take the internal manage- 
ment into its own hands, and deprive them of the immemorial privilege of being ruled by a 
chief of their own, and in retaining which privilege their pride and prejudices seemed 


deeply interested.” And lastly, the reply of Government to this report is altogether 
decisive of the question. 


“The right to the succession to the zemindary of Tipperah, situated within the limits 
of the British possessions, being at present under investigation by the courts of judicature, 
the Governor General in Council is unwilling to adopt any measures with respect to the 
succession to the independent territory while that case is depending. But whenever the 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut shall have passed its decision on that suit, Government will of 
course issue such orders as may then appear to be necessary and proper, with respect to the 
succession to the latter territory. Nothing can be farther from the intentions of Govern- 
ment than to assume the internal management of that territory.” 


58. It is obvious, therefore, that your proposition for taking possession of the Rajah’s 
territory, and your plans for the administration of justice and revenue within it, must 
fall to the ground. 


_59. The questions at issue between the late Commissioner, Mr. Dampier, and the 
Rajah, are of two kinds— 


ist—Whether the Rajah has, under present circumstances, any right to levy duties 
at discretion in his own territory, or has surrendered the right by special compact ? 


2nd.—Has the Rajah, as an independent chief, encroached upon the Company’s 


territory, and wrongfully taken from it and added to his own the towns of Odeypore and 
Augurtollah ? 


60. The first of these questions is in a great measure decided by the result of the 
enquiry into your propositions. ft has heen shown that the Rajah has an independent 
territory ; and it follows that within that territory he may levy such duties as he pleases, 
unless there be any special compact to the contrary, Mr. Dampier endeavoured to prove 
that there was such a compact. He stated that the Government of 1788, having at that 
time the management of the Rajah's property in the plains, and being convinced that the 
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levy of duties, such as then existed within that property, was impolitic, abolished them, 
thereby giving up Rs. 30,000 per annum, which was the average produce of the duties 
when they were abolished. 


61. This sum of Rs. 30,000 has been represented as a remission granted to the Rajah 
in lieu of the duties ; and from the decided objections expressed by the Government of 
that time to the levy of transit duties, it has been argued that the Government would 
never have given up, or in a manner paid over, to the Rajah Rs. 30,000 per annum if they 
had supposed that the consequence would have been the levy of the same or similar duties 
in the neighbouring hill territory ; therefore, it has been concluded the Government must 
have intended the remission as an equivalent for the levy of these duties in the hills as 
well as in the plains. 


62. This argument appears to the Deputy Governor untenable. 


63. The case, it may be gathered from the correspondence, and from the documents 
brought forward on both sides, is this. The Rajah, previous to 1788, certainly had the 
right of levying any duties he thought proper in his hill territory. He had also the 
right (possessed by all zemindars at that time) of levying sayer duties within his zemin- 
dary. He might therefore, in this double capacity, either levy a portion of the duties in 
the hill territory, and another portion in the plains, or he might levy all in the hills 
and none in the plains; or lastly, he might levy the duty in the plains, and forego it ia 
the hills. 


In his choice between these three plans, at a time when the distinction between the 
dependent and the independent territory was not so clearly marked as it subsequently 
became, the Rajah would of course be guided by convenience and economy. Accordingly 
he seems to have placed all his chowkies in the plains, and, in consequence, not to have 
levied any sayer duties in the hills. 


64. The chowkies so placed seem to have yielded on an average about Rs. 28,000 
or Rs. 30,000 a year, and they were clearly in those days a legitimate portion of the assets 
of the zemindary. His sudder jumma to Government on the zemindary was at this time 
about Rs. 1,65,000 of which about Rs. 28,000 was assessed on the sayer assets; and this 
be it remembered, was a circumstance common to all zemindaries before the abolition of 
the sayer duties ; their sudder jummas being all made up of the two items of land and 
sayer revenue as in the case of the Rajah of Tipperah. 


65. Things were in this state when the estate was taken into khas management by 
Government, as happened to a great many zemindaries in Bengal, particularly in the 
eastern districts : and in this zemindary, as in others, the sayer assets as well as thoso of 
land revenue came into the khas management of Government. While, under that manage- 
ment, the Government, objecting to the nature of the sayer assets, abolished them, and the 
jumma of the zemindary became in consequence Rs. 1,65,000 minus Rs. 28 000 or 
Rs. 1,387,000, and therefore, when the zemindary came to be restored to the Rajah he 
engaged for the lesser jumma, as a necessary consequence of the diminution of the assets 
by the hands of the Government itself. This was no compact, such as it has been sought 
to prove. Still less was it a remission to the Rajah of Rs. 28,000 or Rs. 30,000 per annum 
as has also been imagined, and not being a compact of the kind sought to be proved it 
can have no possible effect upon the admitted right of the Rajah to levy within his hill 
territory such duties as he might think proper. 


G6. If there be any doubt of this, let it be supposed, for the sake of argument, that 
the Government in 1788, while managing the zemindary khas, had chosen of the two 
asscts, land revenuc and sayer revenue, to abolish, not the /as¢ but the first ; and that 
retaining the saycr, they had, at the conclusion of their khas management, restored the 
zemindary to the Rajah at the jumma which such an arrangement had brought about, 7. e 
at Rs. 1,665,000, minus land revenue, or Rs. 1,37,000=28,000. 


67. Would anybody have argued that this was an annual donation to the Rajah of 
Rs. 1,37,000? Or that this measure for ever bound the Rajah to abstain from levying a 
land revenue on neighbouring and independent territory ? 


68. Would anybody, in short, have talked of a compact? Surely not; yet the 
two cases are precisely parallel. Or take another illustration. Suppose that in 1788 
when the right of levying sayer duties was allowed to every zemindar, a given zomindar, 
A, had possessed two contiguous zemindaries, of which ono in the year in question wast 
the khas management of Government, and had asscts equal to Rs, 2,000, of which Rs g 500 
were derived from sayer duties ; then suppose that the Government chose in this one 
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zemindary to abolish sayer duties, thereby giving up Rs. 500 of the assets, and making the 
assets, when the estate came to be restored, to A only Rs. 1,500 instead of Rs. 2,000, would 
any one imagine that by this measure A had become bound to give up the sayer duties in 
his second zemindary ? Would any one talk in such a case of a compact? Assuredly not. 
Yet this, like the last, is a perfectly parallel case to the one now under consideration. 


69. This of itself would suffice to show that the Rajah is under no engagement, ex- 
pressed or implied, to refrain from the levy of sayer duties within his hill territory ; and 
when considered in connection with the strong arguments produced by the Rajah himself, 
through Mr. Bignell, will fully warrant the opinion to which, after due consideration, His 
Honor has arrived, that there is no ground whatever to interfere with the Rajah’s right of 
levying, within his own hill territory, whatever taxes or duties he may think proper. 


70. For the decision of the second question, whether the Rajah has or has not en- 
croached on the Company’s territory, the data produced do not appcar sufficient. But the 
Deputy Governor is clearly of opinion, both that such an invidious enquiry should not be 
prosecuted without some primd facie evidence of its necessity, and that in the present 
instance no such primd facie ground for enquiry has yet been shown. 


71. Toconclude, therefore, His Honor decides that the Rajah has an independent. hill 
territory ; that your propositions for its resumption are totally inadmissible ; that the Rajah 
has a full right within his hill territory to levy any duties he pleases ; and that there is no 
yround at present for setting on foot an enquiry into supposed encroachments by the Rajah 
on the Company’s territory. 
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APPENDIX E. 


PAPERS REGARDING THE LUSHAI COUNTRY AND 
POLICY—(paceEs 317—364). 


L—Mr. Epcar’s NoTES ON HIS TOUR AMONG THE LusHaIs IN 1871. 
Part TI. 


In my report to the Commissioner of Dacca, sent in from Changsil, I gave an 
account of our proceedings up to the time we left that place. 


In the 12th paragraph of that letter I mentioned that reports had been brought to 
me by Lushais of raiding parties, which I believed to be imaginary. It turned out that 
I was utterly mistaken that these reports, though not absolutely correct, were in the 
main true, and that the information, if properly understood and believed by me, might 
have been of the greatest possible value. I feel deeply the greatness of the blunder 
T made, and am fully aware that any attempt to justify it would be useless. At the 
same time it is likely that a full account of what I heard, what it really meant, what 
might have been done if I had understood and believed it, how I interpreted it, and the 
arguments which I thought at the time almost conclusive of its untruth, may be of use 
in forming an estimate of the past and deciding on the line to be adopted for the future. 


On the 9th January messengers from Sookpilal came to inform me that a party of 
Howlongs were going along the Hachuk range, and that Sookpilal feared they were 
going to attack a part of the Sylhet District lying to the west of the Lunglai stream. 
"They asked me to give information at once to the Magistrate of Sylhet, and I wrote 
to Mr. McWilliam to telegraph to Sylhet and Dacca, which he did on the 16th 
seven days before the attack on Kutlecherra. But I showed in my letter that I doubted 
the information. The Lushais (as I then understood them) told me that the Howlongs 
were led by Savoong, who was going out for heads on account of his father Lulpitang. 
Now I knew that Savoong was a Syloo, and that he was not son of Lulpitang. I after- 
wards learned that the leader’s name was Sangboong, who is son of Lulpitang, but the 
imagined inaccuracy made me doubt the whole story. These Howlongs had never made 
raids in this direction, and from what I could Jearn of the line of country they were 
said 40 have taken, I thought that, if they had gone anywhere, it must have been towards 
the south-west. The maps I had with me were very imperfect, and in some respects 
misleading, and at the time my idea of the line of the country to the south-west of 
Changsil was very confused. Still since T hada view of it for the first time from the 
high range that we crossed in the end of January, I have been surprised that I did not 
seo that movement described to me might threaten Kutlecherra and Alexandrapoor. It 
was then too late to do anything, but I now see that if I had at this time clearly understood 
the information received from the Lushais, precautions might have been taken, which 
though not averting the raids, would have saved much of the loss of life and property 
which occurred in south-west Cachar, and made it probable that the raiders would meet 
with severo punishment. When I saw Sookpilal on the 16th, I asked him about the 
raiders, and he told me that he had thought at first that they were going to attack him 
but that they had passed him by and turned off to a range to the west. I now think he 
meant the Jampi, but at the time I believed it to be in the direction of Hill Tipperah. 


Next morning, after Sookpilal had Icft, a messenger came in from Pibuk, whose 
village was south-east of Changsil, to inform me that a party, five hundred strong led 
by Lenkom, son of Vonolel, were on the east side of the Sonai with a declared intention 
of attacking Bengallee villages, but that the Chiefs were trying to turn them back I 
sont information of this to Mr. McWilliam, but I doubted the report very much Vonolel 
had never been concerned in any raids on Cachar. At the time I heard the news I was 
anxious to get the Lushais to guide me to Sonai by the route which we followed even- 
tually, and I thought they appeared unwilling. It scemed possible, therefore, that 
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the story was made up to induce me not to go. But my chief suspicion arose from a 
belief that Ruttun Poea had made money by giving information of imaginary raids 
to the authorities of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and that Sookpilal might be trying to 
play the same game. 


Contradictory rumours came pouring in during the next few days, till on the 
19th, at night, several Lushais came to me and related that the raiding party had made 
a detour and crossed the Sonai higher up, and that they had got on to the Rengti Pahar, 


My first idea was to follow them with the force I had, but I found that if they had 
gone at all, they must be too far north for me to overtake them. Then when I ques- 
tioned the Lushais more closely as to the route the supposed raiders were said to have 
taken, their account seemed to me irreconcilable with what we knew of, and what the 
map showed, as the natural features of the country. The suspicion so caused was 
increased when the Lushais suggested that I should go down the river on a raft and 
allow them to guide Inspector Dost Mahomed and his men to a point where he could inter- 
cept and cut off this returning raiders. I looked upon this asa proof of the unwilling- 
ness of the Lushais to guide me along the route I wanted, and I said that I should 
myself go to the top of the hill to intercept the retreat. The Lushais asked me whether 
I had sent information to Cachar when I got news from them. When I said yes, they 
said that it would reach in time, and that they hoped I have taken precautions to strength- 
en the guards in the direction of Nowarbund. I at once wrote a letter, which I sent 
by express, and which reached Cachar some days before the attack on Monierkhall, 
advising the local authorities to strengthen the guards at Nowarbund and Monierkhall, 
and to send wn European officer to one and one best Native officer to the other place. 
While expressing doubts of the story, I said that, if the raiders really had gone up, 
I could intercept the return by taking a post on the range. This was literally true, 
though not in the sense I meant at the time. The fact was that we had all an entirely 
erroneous idea of the conformation of the country between the two streams; for, owing 
to the density of the jungle on the hills over which we passed last year, we were never 
able to get a clear view of the country. This year we went over cleared hills of consi- 
derable height, and have been able to form correcter ideas than we could hitherto of the 
direction of the ranges. I then found that the range upon which I had contemplated 
intercepting the raiders did not extend so far south as Changsil, and that if I had gone 
to a point known to us since last year upon the main range and waited there, we should 
have taken the raiders at such a disadvantage as to beable almost to annihilate them. 
We had close on fifty guns all told; the number of the raiders was greater; but they 
would have been taken in an extremely unfavourable position, hungry, weary, with their 
powder all spent, and encumbered with their wounded. 


I lost the opportunity however, and besides this my evident scepticism so hurt the 
Lushais that they did not give me any information for some time. After the 21st, when 
they told me that the raiders had left the Rengti Pahar, which was true, as we afterwards 
found out. I hope I have succeeded in showing that the information given to me by 
Sookpilal and his people was early enough if believed, and correct enough if properly 
understood, to have enabled us to provide more efficiently than we did for the protection 
of the frontier and to inflict far severer punishment on the raiders than they suffered. 
My ignorance of the country and suspicion (right and prudent in itself, but carried too 
far) of the good faith of Sookpilal were in fault. It is manifestly of great importance 
to keep this in view in forming an estimate of ‘the conduct of the Lushais among 
whom I was and in judging of the sincerity of Sookpilal. I shall now take up the 
account of our proceeding from the 26th January, the day on which we left Changsil on 
our way to the Sonai, 


On that morning two elderly men from Mehtong’s village came in, and said that they 
had been directed to accompany us across to the Sonai. We had besides a Muntree from 
Pibuk and one from Sookpilal with us. We went during that day in a south-east direc- 
tion for some mile, over a capital path, until we got to the top of a pretty high hill situated 
some way to the south-east of our last year’s camp of Beparri Bazar. East of us, across 
a valley, about three miles off, we could see the village of Mchtong on a stcep hill, but 
much lower than our position. Behind rose the steep base side of Sakkor Moe (the horse’s 
mouth), a high precipitous peak on the Nungvai range. ‘The position of this peak is 
shown incorrectly in all the maps, 


During our day’s march we found several well worn paths branching off from the 
main route. Oneof these led, as we were told, to Bepari Bazar, and from there, of 
course, to Sookpilal’s village, Another would take one by a somewhat circuitous way 
to the village of Lalchung. Another went to Vonpilal’s village. 
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Soon after we arrived in camp, the headman of Mehtong came over with some 
armed men to see, as he said, that we did not want for anything. He spend that night 
incamp. Next morning, after going a little way south, we descended the east face of the 
hill to the jumes below. 

As we got opposite the village, we could see a number of men in it, and some fired 
shots in the air. After we had passed the village, we reached a very pretty jume, from 
which we had a good view of much of the country north and south of us. Here I began 
to see that all previous representation of the direction of the ranges was erroneous, an 
opinion fully borne out by all we saw subsequently. While we were going down the 
juies on one side, a troop of women and children had appeared out of the jungles on the 
other, and we found them in the jume houses, They seemed to be very friendly, and we 
spend some time talking to them. We then went on for some time to the north-east 
along uneven ground till we came to a stream with-a salt spring flowing into it, 
There were some men working there, but we were told that the manufacture had de- 
creased considerably since the trade in rubber had commenced. From this place we 
went, at first along a well worn level path, and afterwards up the bed of a stream, till we 
reached our halting place early in the afternoon. Our coclies were very heavily laden, 
and our marches were, consequently, unusually short, in order to let the rear guard get 
up in good time. Next day our road was almost entirely up hill, the direction still being 
to the north-east, till we got to the site of the village of Morah or Moollah burned by 
Colonel Lister in 1849-50. his isa hill about 3,500 feet high, perfectly cleared from 
heavy jungle, so that we could see in all directions. On one side was the valley of the 
Dullessur ; on the other, the valleys of the Sonai. South-west a high hill was pointed 
out as Ryek Thlang, the site of Sookpilal’s village. Many miles further, in the same 
direction, was a still higher hill on which the village of Savoong, the Chief of the Syloo, . 
was said to be situated. South of us, beyond Sakkor Moe, we could see Dar Thalang 
and Mote Thalang, where are the villages of Pibuk, Sookpilal’s mother, and of his sister, 
Ruttungpi. Further south the hills inhabited by the Howlongs were pointed out to 
us, and east of them villages said to belong to Pois. North of these, and a little to the 
north-east of the Howlongs, we were shown hills that were said to belong to Bhuta. 
Further east in the far distance the country of Vonolel and his sons; north and 
north-west of which we saw the ranges of Poiboi, Vonpilal, and Impanee. Due north 
of us was the great round Peak of Nisapui, which shut out our view of Lang Mohr, the 
hill identified by Major Macdonald with Peak Z of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 


We halted for the night at this place, and next day, after a little marching, we came 
upon a large party of Lushais cutting anew path through the jungle. The headmen 
of the village of Dhurmongpi, who had met usa little before, proposed that we should 
trike this path. I said it was too steep, and we continued on the old route, which ina 
very short time took us right up to the village. From here we sent on our coolies to 
get ready our camp, and remained for some hours in a shady grove outside surrounded by 
men, women, and children. As I passed by the village I remarked several guns in almost 
every house that I went near, and I think that many of them must have belonged to other 
villages, for Dhurmongpi is a poor village and not likely to have the number I saw. 
Alter we left we went over the shoulder of Visapai and halted in a cleared jume. We 
had not been long there when we were followed by a crowd of women and children, 
After these left, I remarked that there were many armed men in the neighbourhood 
of the camp. I asked the Muntries about them. They said some were men who 
had been hunting, some had been sent to the eastern people and were now returning, and 
that some had come down with us, Next day we met many more along the path as we 
went down. I was puzzled at this at the time, for I saw that their presence was connected 
with us, and it was quite evident from the way in which they were placed that they 
could not have contemplated either attacking us or defending their village from us in 
case we had attempted to attack it. Afterwards when I knew what had happened in 
Cachar, I began to think that these men had been posted to protect us if we should 
happen to be in danger. 


Next day went down some steep descents to the Sonai, which we reached at a place 
called Pancheengkai. This wason the 30th. I thought this a suitable place for our 
permanent camp, and finding that boats could come up resolved to balt there. 


Next morning I sent down a Manipuri_trader who was with me, one constable, 
and two coolies, to order our boats up from Lushai Bazar, and sent two of the Lushais 
who had come with us to announce my arrival to the eastern villages. The Manipuri 
mossenger did not return, It was he who took into Cachar the story about meeting 
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five of Vonolel’s people carrving heads. The Lushais came back in three days. They 
said that Vantang, son of Bhuta, had burned a village of Hraltie Kookies, which I had 
seen tivo years avo, a few miles to the north-east of Moizol; that the whole of the eastern 
village were in confusion ; and that Mora Impanee’s Muntree, who had gone south to 
make enquiries, would come to me in a day or two and tell me every thing. We now 
began to get uneasy about the non-appearance of our supplies. 


On the 4th February we told some Lushais who were going towards the village of 
Dhurmonegpi that we should like to buy some rice, as we were very near the end of 
our supplies. 


Next day Mr. Burland went down to Lushai Bazar by a path along the hills to 
the east of the Sonai. He found that our hut of the previous year had been burned, and 
some of our men reported that they saw marks of blood there, and the remains of a kind 
of litter which had been tied with cane that grow only in the plains. 


Our position now looked very nasty ; our supplies were nearly consumed, so that 
if we attempted to make our way into Cachar overland, which I consider would have been 
the only safe way in case of opposition, we should have run a risk of something like 
starvation. On the other hand, the delay in the arrival of our boats, the mysterious and 
shadowy rumours flying about, the absence of all the representatives of the eastern 
villayes, and, above all, the suspicious circumstances reported from Lushai Bazar seemed 
to point to as much risk in staying as in going. Fortunately, however, on that day, 
while Mr. Burland was away, people had come in from Dhurmongpi bringing rice, edible 
roots, fowls for our table, which were very welcome, as all our private supplies were fast 
disappearing, and I think a small pig. The Lushais refused to take any payment for these 
things, and promised to bring more. I then resolved to remain where I was for the 
present, to send fresh messengers down the river to get all the rice I could from Dhur- 
mongpi to save as much of this as we could, so as to accumulate enough to take us down 
in ra of an emergency, and meantime to find out all I could about the state of things 
in the east. 


I therefore, on the morning of the 6th, sent Rajkissen, a reliable man, with five 
constables and some coolies down the river on rafts, while Rowa, Sookpilal’s Muntri, 
went to the villages of Wollong and Kholel on the 7th. I also sent up ten rupees to 
Dhurmongpi with a message to say that, as the village had taken no payment for the 
things sent, I gave the money pour boize. It was returned next day with another present 
of rice, and a message to the effect that they could take nothing in return for what the village 
gave, but that henceforth individuals would come in and trade regularly in rice and other 
articles of food. Next day considerable quantities came in and were bought by us. 


At first the Lushais took in exchange for their rice, red cloth, brass vessels, &c., but 
our stock of such things was quickly exhausted, and then we persuaded them to take 
money. But the rupees were not supposed to be accepted as final payment, They were 
looked upon as takens that so much cloth or some particular brass vessel was owed by us 
to the holder. Some people preferred having their names and the amount due to them 
written in a book to the trouble and risk of taking away money, Our debts were to be 
paid on the arrival of our boats. 


In this way we got considerable quantities of rice, and were able to lay some up for our 
return journey. Our coolies also poisoned the stream with the bark of a tree which, 
when pounded and thrown into the water, had an intoxicating effect on the fish. We got 
several maunds in this way, which our people dried over wood fires. We were thus able 
to keep off anything like absolute privation. But at one time we feared that we should 
suffer from want of salt. There was a scarcity of this article in Dhurmongpi’s village, 
and though they gave us what they could spare, the supply was still insullicient. But 
when our coolies heard this they made light of the want. “Why,” said one, “any one 
can make salt,’ and they burned split bamboos to ashes which they collected ma 
bamboo tube with a small hole in the bottom. This was then filled with water, which 
was allowed to drain through the hole into a pan placed below. The water when evaporat- 
ed left a deposit of salt which formed a substitute, though nota pleasant one, for common 
salt. Every day we had parties of coolics in the jungle searching for edible roots, leaves, 
&c., which the forest supplied in great quantity and variety. Meantime Mr. Burland 
did what he could to make our camp safe from a sudden attack by clearing the jungle 
round it and piling up the cut bamboos about breast high on the sides exposed to attack, 
in this way forming a barrier which could not be crosacd without eutting the bamboos. 
Of course this made a surprise impossible. Onthe 10th I sent a head constable and 
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five men down the river with directions to go as far as he could that day and return the 
next, carefully noting all traces observed along the bank. ‘They came back late on the 
night of the 11th, and reported that they had been a considerable way down the stream 
without observing anything suspicious, and that they had put a mark on a bamboo to 
show how far they had gone. This was the mark which frightened the scouts who were 
with Captain Lightfoot. On the morning of the 11th, Mora, a Muntri of Dallong, the 
village of Impanee, Vonpilal’s mother, came in with several people of his village. They 
said that they had not come in before, because they had gone down to the village of 
Lalboorah, son of Vonolel, to get back, if possible, 13 captives who had been taken from 
Tangtiloon, the Hralte village, which, as mentioned above, had been burned by Vantang, 
son of Bhuta. He said that he had succeeded in recovering three, and that ten were 
still kept by Lalboorah and Vantang who were represented as being closely allied. This 
story seemed probable, as a few days before some of the Hraltes who had escaped from 
the village had passed through our camp with a few thins which they had saved from the 
raiders, They were going to seck a temporary asylum in Dhurmongpi’s village. They 
told us that they had lost twenty-one killed and thirteen prisoners, who, they thought, 
had been taken to Vonolel’s village. While we were talking over all this and similar 
things with Impanee’s people, I could see from their manner that there was something 
else which they had scarcely courage to tell, but at last they informed us that the rumours 
which we had heard were true that an attack had been made on Cachar, and that three 
British subjects were captives in Lalboorah’s village. During that day and the next we 
learned much more from them, and by degrees we were able, by comparing various bits 
of information, learned, as was stated, from the people of Lalboorah’s village, to put 
together a tolerably intelligible account of what happened. Many points, however, were 
obscure, and much was incorrect as I have learned since my return, but, on the whole, 
the account is not without value. I shall give it nearly as I wrote it down in my diary 
at the time, merely adding some further information which I acquired afterwards 
while still at Pancheengkai. Ualboorah, son of Vonolel, and Tangdong, his cousin, led 
a party of about four hundred men against Cachar towards the end of January. This 
was the same party about which I had received information while at Changsil, but my 
informants were in error in saying that it was led by Lenkom. The latter, who is 
Lalboorah’s brother, led a party which is said to have destroyed some villages in Manipur. 
The villagers on the Sonai tried to turn the raiding party back, but it broke into two, and 
one party under Tangdong crossed the Sonai and made for a hill on the Rengti Pahar 
range with the intention of attacking Nowarbund and other gardens south of the Chatla. 
They, however, failed to get the path along the top of the range, and got into the low land 
lying on either side of the Rukni. They seem to have found much difficulty in getting 
along through this, and mention is frequently made of the way in which their legs and 
bodies were torn by thorns as they pushed through the dense cane brakes. At last they fell in 
with a newly-cut path, along which they went until they came to clearances near the mouth 
of the Rukni. ere they got six prisoners ; but while they were carrying them off, ele- 
phants came up and soldiers to killthem, They were forced to let: go three of their captives, 
and they made off with three, two Naga girls and aman, ‘They then thought it dangerous 
to remain any longer, and they made for Bongkong, where they were joined by Lalboorah 
returning from Monierkhall, The latter had found the bungalow and coolie lines deserted, 
and were met with a heavy fire from the stockade, ‘They attempted to plunder some boats 
filled with rice wlich were at the ghat, but were prevented by the guard, which also drove 
them from the bungalow. They talk of a gun in the stockade which did great execution, 
and seems to have trizhtened them much. While the main body was attacking the 
Monierkhall stockade, another party got to a new garden, which they also found deserted ; 
here, however, they got some plunder ; my informants say that they were shown in Lal- 
boorah’s village a gong, several hoes, and three boxes of papers said to have been taken 
there. They were going to sct fire {o the bungalow and lines, but seem to have 
got frightened and retired to Monierkhall. Next day they seem to have made 
another attack on the stockade, but were apparently repulsed, after which the guard 
rushed out and fired at them as they were making their retreat into the jungle. Some 
of the Tushais, however, choosing what they call a good place waited till they got 
the troops well within range and then fired a volley which killed five men. Upon this, 
they say, the troops fell back, and the Lushais rushed upon the bodies to get their heads 
and weapons, which they secured at least partially. ‘Then Lalboorah said they could do 
no more, they therefore buried as many of their dead as they could find, and went off to 
Bongkong. Next day they went to Liningthlang, where some of their wounded died. 
Another diced at Bazar Ghat, which they reached two days after, aud some more died in 
the village. Tle total loss tuey put down at fifty-seven killed in the raid, or dead since 
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of their wounds, besides many wounded, but still alive. On their return they found that 
Kamhow, Chief of Molbhem, had taken advantage of their absence to attack Tangdong’s 
village, which he burned after killing many people and taking many prisoners, among 
whom was the wife of Tangdong. It is evident that the above story is a confused and 
inaccurate account of the attacks on Nugdigram and Monierkhall. Of course we could 
not expect accuracy of detail from people who professedly were not eye-witnesses, and 
who allege that the head people of Lalboorah’s village attempted to conceal the real facts 
from them. But there are two points on which their evidence is important, if true—the 
number of the dead, and the identification of the villages to which the raiders belonged. 
All the Lushais whom we saw agreed in stating that the loss was over fifty, and all who 
pretended to give an exact number put it at fifty-seven, and this came to us not only 
directly from the people who said they had been to the village, but in a round-about way 
from traders, who said the report had reached their villages. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the loss was heavy. The amount of independent evidence in corroboration of the charge 
against Lalboorah and Tangdong is very great. Munnoo Sing, the trader whom I sent 
down on the 31st, arrived in the station on the 8th. He stated that on his arrival at 
Bazar Ghat on the 31st he met five of Vonolel’s Lushais, one of whom had some heads 
in a basket. They told him that their Chief was coming down the hill and would kill 
him if he was found there. The constable who was with Munnoo Sing says that he saw 
five Lushais with bloodstained baskets, in one of which was something like heads. 


There can be no reasonable doubt that these men belonged to the raiding party, 
and I can see no reason not to believe Munnoo Sing’s identification of them. He has 
for many years traded on the Sonai. He knows all the people living in its neighbourhood, 
and he could scarcely be deceived about the village to which the people he saw belonged. 
On the other hand, he could have had no imaginable reason for telling a wilful lie, and 
could not have known that the accusation against Lalboorah would be made some days 
later to me. Lalboorah is now the head of Vonolel’s village, consequently he must have 
been the Chief mentioned as coming down the hill, 


I have been informed by the Quarter Master General that he heard from Colonel 
McCulloch that some time since Kamhow of Molbhem sent four heads to the Rajah of 
Manipur witha message to the éffect that hearing that Vonolel’s son had taken all his 
fighting men for a raid in the west, he with his Soktees had attacked and distroyed the 
Lushai village, killing many people and carrying off 300 prisoners. 


Now Tangdong’s village is frequently described as one of Vonolel’s, and he is often 
called the son of that Chief, though really his nephew. It can be shown that if he 
committed a raid on the west, it must have been in the direction of either Cachar or 
Tipperah. The story heard by Colonel McMulloch, therefore, may be considered fully 
to corroborate so much of what I heard as related to Tangdong. But this is not all. 
A Manipuri trader, who had just returned from Tipai Mukh, where he has been 
among the people of Poiboi, another nephew of Vonolel, state that he heard there of the 
raid on Monierkhall made by Lalboorah and Tangdong, and a very inaccurate version of 
the attack on the latter by Kamhow, who was said to have carried off one hundred and 
six prisoners. The Lushais said that Poiboi was every much annoyed at the conduct of 
Lalboorah and Tangdong. But such assurances are a matter of course, and not of much 
yalue by themselves, 


The statement that Lenkom, the brother of Lalhoorah, attacked Manipur 
villages has been*confirmed by the Political Agent. There is, therefore, independent 
evidence in corroboration of the charge made by the Lushais who were with me against 
each patticular Chief, who, they said, was connected with the raids on Manipur and 
East Cachar, and I think that there is considerable reason to helieve that no other Chief 
was directly connected with them. When I first heard of the raids, however, all this 
was, of course, unknown to me, I suspected that the villages on the Sonai might have had 
more to do with the outrages than they aknowledged, and I thought that the safest and 
worthiest course for me was not to conceal that suspicion. I talked the matter over with 
Mr. Burland, who took nearly the same view that Idid. Ithen called up the Muntris 
and told them that I suspected all the villages east of the Sonai, because they had 
not either prevented the raiders passing through their country, or sent warning into the 
station, They said that they could not have opposed the raiders successfully, for one of 
their own villages had been cut up by an ally of the Chief who had attacked Monierkhall, 
and that they did not send information to the station because Pibuk, Sookpilal’s mother, 
had sent me news of the intended raid. I said that the good conduct of the people on 
the west of the Sonai was no excuse for their failure to do their duty, and I told them 
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that until they could clear themselves from the suspicion I should not enter into friendly 
relations with them. I added that there were three British subjects, on their own 
showing, kept in captivity in a village east of the Sonai ; that until these were accounted 
for, I should not allow any traders of either the Sonai or Barak, and that hereafter it 
would be of no use for any Chief to say that these captives had been sold to the Pois 
or other eastern tribes, for when the time came we should accept no excuse of this kind. 
T also refused to receive some Muntries from Kholel, the nearest village to those of 
Vonolel’s family, until I was satisfied that its people, and above all, a Hindoostani, named 
Rutton Sing, who resides in it, had nothing to do with the raid. Upon hearing all this 
the Lushais said that they would go away and collect all the chief men of their villages 
in order to devise some means of forcing Lalboorah to give up his captives and the 
plunder. I said that they might do what they liked, but that the one thing 
they should keep in mind was that some time or other the captives must be accounted 
for. The safety of these captives was the thing I was most anxious then to secure, 
and I think that I took the best measures in my power to attain that object. I may 
mention here, though out of chronological order, that several days afterwards some 
Lushais tried to find out whether I should be willing to make terms with Lalboorah who 
was said to be frightened at the loss suffered in the attack in Monierkhall and in Kam- 
how’s raid. I at once refused even to listen to any such proposals, unless the captives 
aud plunder were previously restored. Then I said, I might hear what they had to 
say, but they must distinctly uttderstand that I did not promise that the result would 
be favourable even then. 


On the 13th the eastern Lushais went away, saying that they would inform all the 
villazes which they represented as friendly of my views. 


At this time thinking that possibly a force might have been sent overland to look 
for us, I sent letters to the villazes of Pibuk, Mehtong, and Dhurmongpi, recommending 
them to the protection of the oflicers in command of the party if it should reach any of 
them on its way to where we were. On the evening of the 15th I determined. after 
great hesitation to send two constables aud two coolies with a letter to the station. I 
had already sent down six out of our little force, and it seemed almost folly to reduce 
it still further under existing circumstances. 


Besides, I was very unwilling to risk the lives of the little party, for I had heard 
that there were ten raiders unaccounted for, and if they were lurking in the jungle, they 
might have overpowered the two constables. However, I could not send more men 
and the suspense and anxiety for news were fast becoming unbearable. Meantime each 
day people came in from Dhurmongpi's village with rice, fowls, roots, and now and then 
a little salt. Some of these brought ina rumour, at first shapeless and intangible, of 
the capture by Savoong of an European. By degrees we made out that a party of 
traders from @ne of Sookpilal’s villages had been down to trade among the Syloos, and 
had there heard that a little girl had been taken captive in the west, but were Dhur- 
mongpi’s people could not tell, neither did they know by whom the raid had been com- 
mitted. But they said that they thought the child had been probably carried to the 
village of Savoong, the great Chief of the Syloos. On the 16th, Tangapa, an old 
Lushai, on whom we placed much reliance, started off for the south to cet what 
information he could about the western raid, and to find out if there were any chance of 
recovering the little girl. 


We now felt our position getting more uncomfortable every day. The continued 
delay in the arrival of news from Cachar made us fear that our messengers might have 
been attacked and killed, or taken captives on the way dowa. We kuew that this 
was in the highest degree improbable, but we could not account for the delay by any 
other hypothesis. If this conjecture were correct, we should have in all probability 
to fight our way down if we went by river, in which case the chances were that none 
of us would have escaped alive. On the other hand, I had not sullicient food for the 
land route. Besides this, if we had gone down, then the Lushais would have thought 
that we did so cither through fear, an idea I was very unwilling they should conceive, or 
with the intention of returning in a hostile manner, in which ‘case their best policy 
would have been to cnt us off, if possible, on the way down, We had every reason to 
believe in the friendliness of the people of Dhurmongpi and the other villaces on the 
west: they were bringing in supplies. daily, and we felt. that somehow or other we 
must in the long run get intelligence from Cachar. All these things were in favour 
of our remaining where we were. 
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On the other side was the knowledge that Vonolel’s tribe was hostile, and that 
we had thought it necessary to defy in a kind of way the other eastern clans. 
There was the cruel uncertainty about what had happened in the west, of which 
we knew scarcely more than that it must have been something very bad. We 
could not tell what pressure the south-western tribes might be able to bring 
on Sookpilal to betray us, or whether they were not strong enough to attack and cut 
us up, or (what I personally feared more) take us prisoners in spite of him. ‘hese 
seemed reasons for attempting to get back to Cachar at any risk. 


I confess that I felt at this time considerable anxiety about our position. Fortunately 
I had three as brave and prudent advisers as a man could wish for in a case of difficulty 
in Mr. Burland, Inspector Dost Mahomed, and Baboo Hurry Charan Sarma. I talked 
over our position with them separately, and then resolved to wait for intelligence till the 
22nd, and, if we got no news by that time, to send for the headmen of the villages round 
and inform them that we were going down to find out why intelligence and supplies had 
not come up, and then get back to Cachar as quickly as possible. On the 20th, however, 
people from the eastern villages came in. With them was the Muntri of Sookpilal, 
who had left us on the 7th. He said that he had gone to the village of Lalboorah in the 
hope of being able to get back the captives ; that he had failed in doing so then, but that 
he thought they would be sent to me if I went across to Tipai Mukh, He said that Lal- 
boorah was anxious to make terms, but I refused, as I mentioned above, even to listen to 
any overtures while our subjects were in captivity. The Muntris said that all the other 
eastern people were very anxious that I should go through their villages to Tipai Mukh, 
and that they would do anything I chose to demand in proof of their fidelity. They said 
that Khalkom, Sookpilal’s son, would come to me at any place or time I chose to fix. On 
the same day some of the people I had sent to the south came in to say that they had 
ascertained that the little girl had been taken from a tea garden on the west of the Dulles- 
sur; that the attack had been made by Bhenkeri and Songboong, sons of Lalpitang, a 
powerful Howlong Chief; that the people of the Syloo Chief, Savoong, had been concerned 
in it, and that it was in all probability organized by Gnurshailon, or Mischoilal, son of 
Lalchokla, transported in 1845, a Poitoo Chief, who is said to be at present living on the 
lands of Ali Ahmed Khan, a Sylhet zemindar. Their chief reasons for suspecting him 
was that two of his Muntris were known to have gone down to the Chittagong Chiefs a 
short time before the latter started on the raid. 


The child was said to be in the village of Bhenkeri’s mother, the widow of Lalpitang, 
and to be treated with some kindness. [t was also said that there were rumours that the 
Chiefs were debating about sending her either to Rutton Poea or to Sookpilal, in order 
that she might be either taken to Chittagong or brought into Cachar, but it was thought 
that either Chiefs would be unwilling to have anything to do in the matter lest he should 
be suspected of complicity in the raid. I sent down at once to Sookpilal to ask him to 
give any assistance in his power to recover the child, and if he could get her, to send her 
down to Cachar as quickly as possible on a raft. While I was still discussing these points 
with the Lushais, five messengers from Captain Lightfoot made their appearance. ‘They 
had left him before he had met iny messengers of the 16th. Captain Lightfoot’s men were 
led by Raopa Muntri, a Thlanguni Kookie, who had done me right good service all 
through this tour. He had gone down with Rajkissen on the 6th, and had now, when 
Captain Lightfoot had found a difliculty in getting a man to take a letter to ime, volun- 
teered to make an attempt with four of my Mikir coolics, who had also gone down on 
the 6th. On learning all that had taken place in the district, I resolved to give up my 
plan of crossing to the Tipai and to return to Silchar as quickly as possible. I sent 
information of this to all the villages round, and sent to ask Khalkom to. meet me at 
Lushai Bazar on the way down. 


On the 21st Captain Lightfoot arrived, and we decided to start for Cachar on the 
morning of the 24th, as all my arrangements could not be completed before the evening 
of the 23rd. 


On the 22nd I got intelligence that a small party of Howlongs, without the consent 
of their Chiefs, had started on a plundering expedition, and that it was probable they 
would attack some of the gardens east of the Dullessur in South Hylakandy. I sent off 
news of this to the station at once. 

Westarted on the morning of the 24th and reached Lushai Bazar during the after- 
noon, That evening, after dinner, Khalkom came into our camp and talked with us for 
acouple of hours. He said that all we had heard about the perpetrators of the eastern 
raids was correct, but that in addition to Bhenkeri and Sungboong there was @ third 
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Chief, a second Lalboorah, nearly related to Vandoola, engaged in the raids on the west. 
He said that Savoong’s people were almost certainly concerned in the raids, but he 
did not seem so satisfied of the complicity of Gnurshailon as all the people tothe west 
apparently were. 


Khalkom said in reply to our questions that the chief object of the raids was plunder, 
and that all other causes were merely secondary. We asked him what turn he thought 
affairs would now take. He said that he could not say much about the Howlongs or 
Syloos, but that he thought that Lalboorah was frightened at the position he was in, and 
that he would be glad to come to terms with us. In case we wished this, he said, we 
should find Poiboi useful, for he was friendly to us, and had weight with Lalboorah. 
But Khalkom’s own opinion was that we should not succeed in making any arrangement 
of a permanent nature with either the eastern or southern Kookies until we had 
thoroughly frightened them as he expressed it. In the event of our resolving to attack 
Lalboorah, he offered to accompany the force in person and to supply guides and fighting 
men if required. He said that the routes from Tipai Mukh to the villages of Vonolel’s 
sons are not difficult, and that elephants could get along them. He advised us to take 
the route along the Hachuk if we intended to attack the Howlongs and Syloos from the 
Cachar side, but he seemed to think that these tribes could be more easily reached from 
Chittagong, and he said that we should find a difficulty in getting water in some parts of 
the Hachuk range. If, however, we chose to attack from the side, he undertook that 
his father and brother would supply us with guides. He informed me that if one force 
were to start from Tipai Mukh and work down in a south-westerly direction through the 
villages of the sons of Vonolel, and another were to take wu north-easterly line through 
the Howlong villages from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, they would meet in the villages 
of Bhuta. Before he went away I asked him again whether he had not heard some 
details of the western raids. He said that he had heard scarcely anything except the 
names of the leaders, and that Savoong, and possibly Gnurshailon, had assisted in it. 


If the statements made to me on this subject were true, the authorities of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts ought by this time to have heard something in corroboration of 
them. At present there is very little independent evidence. In a memorandum of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong, dated 14th January 1871, he states that a party of How- 
longs under two Chiefs, Mongpoon and Seipooya, had started through the Syloo country 
to make a raid on the north west. I cannot find the name of Mongoon in any list of 
Howlong Chiefs. Seipooya is stated in one list to be the younger brother of Vandool, 
and it is possible that the southern Lalboorah may turn out to be his son. In a later 
telegram it was said that Syloos who were seen selling forks and other things in one of 
the Chittagong marts said that they had got them from the people of Sookpilal and 
Lalboorah who had themselves obtained them in a raid on Cachar. From this account 
it is impossible to say which Lalboorah is intended, whether the son of Vonolel, or the 
kinsman of Vandoola, The Uushais I saw stuck all through to their original statement 
that the head of the western raiders was son_ of Lalpitang. The day after I left Changsil 
a trader with salt arrived there from the station, He remained at Changsil for seventeen 
days. During that time he saw great numbers of people froin the villages of Sookpilal 
and the neighbouring Chiefs. Some of these people told him that a raid had been made 
by people of a Chief living to the sonth-west. Ile thinks they said that the name was 
Lalpitang, but he does not remember accurately. 


The direction in which he says they pointed is certainly that of Sangboong’s 
village, as shown to me from the site of Morah’s Poonji. They told him that they did 
not know exactly where the raid had been made, but that they thought it was in the 
direction of Sylhet. 


Since T came hack to the station I have got a bit of intelligence which I am inclined 
to connect’ with Gnurshailon. Mr. Stuart of Anworkhal tells me that some time before 
the raid on Kuilecherra four Kookies, apparently, from Mr. Stuart's description, Paitoos 
from Sylhet, had asked Mr. Bagshawe to allow them to look for a site for a new village 
on the range behind. He gave them permission, and they spent several days in the 
jungle exploring. <A short time before the raid they are said to have appeared and said 
they could not settle there unless supplied with guns. Upon Mr. Bagshawe’s refusal 
they went away. After the raid it was discovered that anew path had been cut from 
the high range to the vicinity of one of the garden roads, and that the raiders had come 
by this path. This matter will be enquired into most carefully, It may turn out that 
the story is incorrect, or that the cirenmstances had nothing to do with the raids. At 
present, however, T cannot help connecting it with the statement that two of Gnurshailon’s 
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Muntris went down to the southern Chiefs just before the raiders started. This man 
has been in some way mixed up with all the frontier troubles for years back, and I do 
not think it is likely that he has been idle this year. Khalkom directed a Muntri of 
Sookpilal and two from the eastern villages to accompany us to Cachar and to remain 
with me until I gave them leave to go back. They are here now. 


Nothing worthy of notice occurred after Khalkom left us. I hurried on ahead of 
the escort and reached Monierkhai on the evening of the 27th. 


It may not be out of place here to give some information of the position and internal 
relations of the people to the south of Cachar. This information is not, however, new, 
for it may be found scattered through various reports made by me from time to time 
during the last three years. In describing the position of the various clans, I shall begin 
from the west, and work east for convenience sake. 


East of the district of Comillah is a hill tract known as Independent Tipperah or 
Hill Tipperah, as it has been the fashion to term it for two or three years back. This is 
inhabited partly by Tipperahs and partly by Kookies under Chiefs of the Poitoo family, 
The best known and most influential of these is named Mischoilon or Gnurshailon or 
Mischoilal. There are several other versions of the name. He is son of Lalchokla, a 
Chief who surrendered in 1845 to Captain Blackwood on a promise of pardon. According 
to the Kookies, Lalchokla was, however, tried and transported for life, and his dubiously 
named son is said to have sworn to take vengeance on us, a vow which he has religiously 
observed. 


East of the Poitoos are the villages of the Syloos. Their most powerful Chief is 
Savoony. Majors Graham and Macdonald got to some of their villages last December. 


The Syloos swore friendship with Captain Lewin in 1868 ; but, as shown above, there 
is reason to believe that they were concerned in the recent raids. Savoong’s village is 
said to be on the west bank of the Gootur on a hill which was pointe1 out to me 
apparently thirty miles south of Beparri Bazar. On the east side of the Gootur are the 
villages of the sons of Lalpitang, who has been always considered by us as the most 
powetful of all the Lushais. I extract a passage from a Report of Major Stewart. dated 
10th April 1862:—“ Between the villages of Ruttun Poea (Captain Raban’s opponent) 
and (the Cachar) Lushais, there are other villages of Lushais at war with them, the 
Chief of these is Lalpitang, three days’ journey south of Sookpilal. * 7 * Of 
Lalpitang all that is known is, that it is numerically equal to the three tribes north 
of it.” 

In a previous paragraph Major Stewart had stated that the number of the three 
tribes was 27,500, therefore he considered Lalpitang’s villages to number 27,500 more. 
This I consider to be an enormous exaggeration. East of the villages of Lalpitang’s 
sons are the villages of their cousin Vandoola or Vandullah. He is considered by the 
Chittagong authorities to be head of the Chiefs, whom they call Howlongs, and probably 
he is now the most influential among them, but we in Cachar have always considered 
Lalpitang to be the more powerful of the two. 


To sum up what I know of the southern tribes. North, east, and south-east 
of the villages inhabited by Tipperahs are Poitoo and cognate Kookie villages. East 
of them and apparently west of the headwater of the Gootur are Syloos, among 
whom the leading Chief is Savoong. East of them and south of Mote khlang (shown 
in Major Macdonall’s map) are the Howlong Chiefs, among whom the most prominent 
are Vandullah and the sons of his cousin, Lalpitang. 


Ruttun Poea is further south, and practically may be said to be in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, East of all these are villages of different tribes called Poi by the Lushais. 
These northern Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Pois (Shindoos), but probably they are 
closely connected with them. If we return again to our frontier, we find to the south- 
west of Cachar and north of Savoong the villages of Sookpilal. His own village lies 
between the Gootur and the Dullessur on a high hill called Ryek, which I cannot identify 
with certainty on the map, but which is probably the hill marked D, south of ‘Tongpilal. 
North of Sookpilal is the village of his sister Vamatang, reached by Mr. Kemble in 
1869, The village of Tongpilal, an inferior Chief, is further east. To the west are 
villages of Sookpilal’s brother, Thumbum, and his son, Garack. East of the Dullessur 
and a little to the north of Sookpilal’s latitude are the villages of his mother, Pibuk, 
andasister, Ruttungpi; further north are Mehtong and Dhurmongpi. East of the 
Sonai are Khalkom, a son of Sookpilal, Impanee, and some smaller villages; further 
south, close on to the Howlongs, are the villages of Bhuta, who himself is said to live on 
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a hill called Kotuiloon, a peak of the Kanthong range from which the Sonai rises. 
Going to the north and north-east across the Tipai, we get to Kholel, the village of 
Vonpilal’s son, Lalhi. This is two days’ journey south of Tipai Mukh. One long march 
further on towards the south-east is the village of Poiboi. Two days further on his 
Gnoupa, a village formerly inhabited by Labroom, brother of Poiboi and by his grand- 
mother, Vonolel’s mother. One day anda half more in a south-easterly direction one 
gets to the village of Lalboorah, better known as Vonolel’s village. Tangdong, who 
attacked the rear guard at Nugdigram, lives one day further on a hill to the north- 
east. 

South-west of. Lalboorah are his brothers Lenkom and Deoute; further east are Pois ; 
and north of them, in or on the watershed of the Irrawaddy, are the Soktees or Pytes 
whose great Chief is Kamhow. The above isa rough and possibly incomplete account 
of the position of the chief villages between Tipperah on the west and the Great Burma 
range on the east, and between Sylhet, Cachar, and Manipur on the north, and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts on the south. I shall now try to give an idea of the internal 
relations of these clans, a knowledge of which is, I think, of the greatest importance to 
us. Probably, the best way to do this will be to relate what I know of the history of 
the family of Lalul, which is the one that has had the closest connection with Cachar for 
many years back. 


When we first took possession of the district the hills to the south were occupied by 
various clans of the tribe called Kookie by Benzgalees. Villages under Poitoo Chiefs 
held the Hachuk range up to the Gootur. East of the Dullessur were Thado Chiefs. 
There were Changsils on the range which runs south of the Bhubuns, which were held 
by Thlangums, 


The Saihreem Chiefs were east of the Tipai. Besides these there were many other 
clans, such as Hraltes, Warpies, &c. All these were people of the same race, speaking 
dialects of the same language, wearing the same dress, and having the same customs, 
form of polity, and religions belief. But they were constantly at war with one another, 
and when one Chief became more powerful than any of his rivals, the latter used to 
move up into Cachar, taking with them as many people as remained faithful. But 
the majority of the clan generally went over to the village of the stronger Chief. 
It was just as if ina feud between the Campbells and the Macgregors, the former 
had proved better men and had driven the Macgregor Chief with some of his clan to take 
refuge in the low lands, the Campbells taking all the clan lands and inducing the greater 
number of the Macgregors to remain on them and acknowledge the head of the Camp- 
bells as their Chief. About sixty years ago a Chief, named Lalul, of the Lushai clan, 
whose village was then situated far to the south-east, began to get formidable to his 
neighbours, and he pushcd his village on towards the Cachar frontier forcing the Chiefs 
that he dispossessed to move north. He had five sons, Lalingvoom, Lalsavoong, Mongper, 
Bhuta, and one whose name I don’t know. Each of these when grown up started a 
villaxe on his own account, and so successful were they that twenty years ago Mongper 
had driven out the Poitoos and moved his villages up to the Pakwa, north of Chutter- 
choora, Lalingvoom had all the country between the Dullessur and the Tipai, the Thado 
Changsil and Thlangum Chiefs having taken refuge in Cuachar., Lalsavoong had 
completely broken up the Saihreems and got their hills east of the Tipai, while Bhuta 
had got the lands, which he still holds, to the south of Lalingvoom. 


Mora, the son of the latter, made a raid on a Thado village in Cachar in 1849. This 
was followed by an expedition under Colonel Lister, who burned the Lushai village. 
Soon after this Mora died leaving a son, Vonpilal, during whose boyhood the affairs of 
the clan were managed by Impanu, widow of Mora. Vonpilal died a couple of years 
ago, aged twenty, leaving an infant son, Lalhi. The consequence of the early deaths of 
Mora and his son is that the clan has grown very weak. It has almost lost the land 
between the Daullessur and the Sonai, which has been annexed by Sookpilal, son of 
Mongper. 


Impann, in order to strengthen herself, some time since invited Bhuta to move a 
village north to a hill south of Dallong and about due east of Mehtong between the 
Sonai and 'Tipai. Bhuta was anxious for this, but Impanu changed her mind and 
allowed Khalkom, son of Sookpilal, to settle there instead. To avenge this, Bhuta’s 
people plundered Impanu’s village last year, and burned 'Thangtiloon, a small village of 
Hraltes belonging to her, this year. In spite of this Khalkom holds on, and now the 
villages of Sookpilal and his sons extend from the Gootur to the Tipai. 
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Two of Lalsavoong’s sons, Lalpung and Vonolel, became great Chiefs, The son of 
the former is Poiboi, whose village is south of Tipai Mukh. Vonolel’s sons are Lenkom, 
Deonte, and Lalboorah, who has succeeded to his father’s village. Vonolel hada second 
brother, whose name was, I think, Thangchao. He is now represented by his son, 
Tanedong, whose village, however, is always considered to be one of Vonolel’s. In the 
last mentioned villages, besides the usual mixture of Kookie clans, there are vreat 
numbers of Pois. People of this tribe took an active part in the attack on Monierkhall, 
and I have been informed that five of them were killed. The village of Lalboorah is said 
to contain about two hundred and fifty houses, but there are several small villages near 
which contain about three hundred more. Tangdong’s is said to have, contained about 
two hundred houses before it was destroyed by Kamhow. One account gives Lenkom 
one hundred and fifty, another not more than ninety. Deoute is said to have had a large 
village once, but it has dwindled down to about forty houses. Possibly these may be 
understated, but I have generally found the tendency to be toward exaggeration. One 
of the greatest foes of the eastern Lushais is Kamhow, whois said to have burned 
Tangdone’s village and carried away his wife while Tangdong was making his raid on us. 


It is probable that if we knew more than we do of the Howlong and Syloo Chiefs, 
we should find that their history and position resemble those of the family of Lalul, who 
is said by the Lushais to have been of the same stock as Vandool, Lalpitang, and 
Savoong, and I dare say that careful enquiry would Show that the villages of the latter, 
like those of the former, are to a great extent composed of a motley collection of people 
from the various clans dispossessed from time to time by the Howlong and Syloo Chiefs. 


This accounts for the constant fluctuations which we observe in the relative power 
of different Chiefs. Ifa man is dissatisfied with his Chief, there is nothing to prevent his 
moving to the village of another Chief. Consequently, when any Chief is unfortunate 
or unpopular, his village and, with it, his general influence dwindle away, as his people 
desert him for luckier or nore popular Chiefs. I think itis of the utmost importance 
that these circumstances should not be overlooked either in shaping our future policy or 
in the dealings of local officers with the Lushais, and I believe that, if we know how to 
take advantage of the relations of the people to their Chiefs, we shall find in them a most 
valuable auxiliary force, not only in our immediate work of securing our cultivated 
frontier, but also in the attempts which, as I fervently hope, we shall make hereafter to 
elevate and benefit the hill men themselves, 


J. WARE EDGAR. 
CACHAR; 


The 9th March 1871. 


Mr. Epear’s Notes ON THE LUSHAI AND OTHER KOOKIES. 
Part ITI. 


The importance to us of thoroughly understanding and realizing the composition and 
internal relations of the Kookie tribe is even greater than it seems at first sight. There 
are Kookie Chiefs settled in Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, and possibly in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. These Chiefs and the people with them have been driven 
out of the hills south of Cachar, as I pointed out in the previous part of these Notes, by 
other Kookie Chiefs of the clan known to us by the name of Lushai. We, sceing this 
and hearing complaints from time to time of outrages committed in our territory by the 
people of the Lushai Chiefs on the people of the ejected Chiefs, are apt to look upon the 
latter as adistinct race from the former, separated by them by impassable barriers 
raised not only by years of feud, but by difference of blood, of customs, and of language. 
Closely connected with this belief is an idea that our hill men are always in dispute 
with the Lushais ; that in all frontier matters we can depend implicitly on their fidelity ; 
that their peaceful habits, gentleness, and truthfulness offer a sharp contrast to the tur- 
bulence, cruelty, and treachery of their opponents—much in the way that the friendly 
Indians of Cooper’s Novels are represented to possess all the imagined virtues of the 
uncorrupted child of nature, while the hostile tribes are incarnations of all kinds of 
wickedness. An accurate knowledyve of the composition of the tribe and of the relations 
of its clans to one another shows that all this is exactly the reverse of the real facts. 
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The people who live in the village of a Thado Chief in Cachar ora Poitoo Chief in 
Sylhet or Tipperah differ in no respect from the people who live under a Lushai Chief. 
Probably there will be a greater proportion of people of the Lushai family under the 
latter, a greater proportion of Thados or Poitoos under the former, but the elements are 
precisely the same in both cases. Again, people from Lushai villages constantly come 
and settle in villages within our jurisdiction, while peoplé from our hill villages from 
time to time join the Lushai Chiefs. More than this, whole villages with their Chiefs 
occasionally move from one jurisdiction to avother, or leave our districts for the tracts 
outside. 


These Chiefs, when not openly on bad terms with the Lushai Chiefs, are generally 
engaged in intrigues with them, which sometimes result in raids in our territory, some- 
times in attacks made by one clan upon another. A brief sketch of the history of one 
family, that of Gnurshailon, some at least of the Chiefs of which are now settled in our 
territory, may show, perhaps, better than the above general remarks that the present 
position of the Kookie subjects of our Government as well as of those of Tipperah and 
Manipur is full of danger to the safety of the frontier. Most of the facts will be found 
in Mr. Mackenzie’s memorandum on the North-East Frontier, others I have learned 
lately. 


When the Lushai Chief Lalul began to push towards the north and west, the hills 
east of the Dullessur were occupied by villages undera family of Poitoo Chiefs, the 
most influential of whom was named Laroo. These Poitoos are also sometimes called 
Kachoks, but the latter name seems to be used by Kookies as a general term to describe 
all other clans of Kookies but that to which the speaker belongs. Laroo was driven out 
of the hills between the Dullessur and the Gootur by Mongper, father of Sookpilal, and 
then seems to have taken a position north of Chatterchoora, where, however, he was very 
hard pressed by the Lushai Chiefs. At length, after a very severe raid, the Poitoos asked 
for the help of two Manipuri Rajputras, Ram Sing and Tribbubhanjit, who were 
at that time settled in south Hylakandy. These Chiefs are said to have collected their 
retainers, and, under the guidance of the Poitoos, to have surprised Mongper’s village and 
taken him prisoner, They released him, however, on his promising not to molest any of 
the Poitoo or Manipuri villages near the frontier. This agreement was kept until 
1841 when Tribhubhanjit was defeated in an attempt made by him to get possession of 
the Manipur State. Immediately on this Mongper attacked Laroo, and drove him with 
some of his people from the Chatterchoora range to the south of Kailasshur in Sylhet. 
Mongper then moved his village to the north of Chatterchoora, where he was joined by 
many of the people of the Poitvo Chief, 


Some time after this Laroo died. His son, Lalchokla, becaine reconciled to Mongper, 
and immediately committed a raid on the Manipur village of Kochobarri, where he 
killed twenty people and carried off six prisoners, Lalchoka afterwards said that he did 
this in revenge for injuries done to his father, Laroo, by Tribhubhanjit. But this was 
untrue, and the story was evidently suggested by the attack on Mongper, made, as 
described above, mainly to protect the Poitoos. Probably the raid was sugyested, if not 
aided, by Mongper. 


The Kochobarri outrage took place in May 1844, and in December uf the same 
year some troops led by Captain Blackwood were sent from Kailasshur against Lalchokla. 
They were assisted by a cousin of the latter, Lalmi Sing, who led them to the village. 
Tey there obtaincd possession of all the year’s crops, and in a few days Lalchokla 
surrendered, as all the Kookies say, on being told by Lalmi Sing that he would not 
be put to death or kept in captivity. Of course, Captain Blackwood did not know 
of this promise, but Crom what I know of the Kookie character I have little doubt 
that it was made by Lalmi Sing. 


However, Lalchokla was tried at Sylhet, and transported for life. He left a son, 


Gnurshailon, who is said to Lave taken an oath to avenge what he considers our breach 
of faith with his father, 


In 1819 simultancously with the raid on Cachar made by Lalingvoom’s son, Mora, 
some of our wood-cutters were massacred to the south of Sylhet and a Tipperah village 
burned. The perpetrators of these outrages were described at the time as Kochaks, and 
there is little doubt that they were Poitoos of Gnurshailon’s clan. The matter, however, 
does not seem to have been carefully enquired into at the time. Probably about this 
time Gnurshailon married Vaniatang, a daughter of Mongper, and sister of Sookpilal. 
He then settled in the Sythet District, and had a large village thero partially peopled by 
Lushai and other adherents of his wife. 
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In course of time, however, Vaniatang and her husband quarelled, and she with 
her people left him and returned to her bother Sookpilal, near whom she established a 
village, the one seen by Messrs. Baker and Kemble in 1869. Gnurshailon seems after 
this to have left Sylhet and taken his village into Hill Tipperah. his separation led 
to an unintelligible dispute between Sookpilal and his brother-in-law about the price of 
the bride, which was patched up in 1862 ona proposal made by Gnurshailon that they 
should join and make a raid on Sylhet. This led to the Adampoor massacre in 1862 
in which Sookpilal, Gnurshailon, and two relatives and dependants of the latter, Rung- 
bhoom and Lal Hoolien, were concerned. At this time Gnurshailon was supposed to 
reside in Hill Tipperah, and is said to have been under the protection of the Hor 
Thakoor who was supposed at that time to favour the pretensions of Nilkisno, the 
unsuccessful claimant to the Raj. The present Rajah offered to give up Gnurshailon, 
but we did not accept his offer, and when he was asked about him in 1867 he denied all 
knowledge of him. For some time after the Adampoor massacre Guurshailon remained 
quiet, and we thought he had disappeared from the scene. However the dispute 
between him and Sookpilal was somehow reopened, and about 1868 he made an 
alliance with the Syloo Chief, Savoong, who has been lony on bad terms with Sookpilal. 
Meantime Rungbhoom, and possibly other Poitoo Chiefs, had moved into Sylhet from 
Tipperah and were attacked there by Sookpilal’s people in 1869. They afterwards accom- 
panied Messrs. Baker and Kemble to the Lushai villages, ‘These are the people to 
whom we suppose the four men who were at Katlicherra in November belonged, 
and whom I suspect of having got up the raid on our western gardens, Yet lam 
informed that all these Chiefs, Gnurshailon, Rungbhoom, and Lal Hoolien, are at 
present residing in the Sylhet District under the protection of Ali Ahmed, a Sylhet 
Zemindar. The Magistrate has been asked to enquire into the truth of this, but 
whether it is the case or not, the really dangerous thing is that it should be probable 
or even possible. The fact is that the state of the law and the ease with which these 
people move from one jurisdiction to another make it almost impossible to deal with them 
effectually. I think that wandering tribes like the Kookies should be exempted from the 
operation of Sections 25 and 26 of the Criminal Procedure Code and Section 4 of Act 
VIII of 1859, and that the jurisdiction over them should be made to depend on their race, 
pot on their geographical position, at any given time. In other words, I should propose 
to treat them on somewhat the same principle as that theoretically adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in dealing with the Indian tribes. ‘This would require 
some legislative action, a special agency, and special tribunals. There might also be 
some difliculty in getting such a system to work in districts like Sylhet and Cachar 
without clashing with the jurisdiction of the existing courts, but I think that this 
difficulty might be got over with a little care and trouble. Of course, the above remarks 
apply mainly to our own districts. The Rajahs of ipperah and Manipur should be 
pressed to put all matters connected with the management of their subject Kookies into 
the hands of the Political Agent in each State, who could then work in close connection 
with our own frontier olticers. 

If the system above indicated or some similar one could be carried out, we should 
have taken the first step towards protecting our cultivated frontier from Kookies exterval 
to it by getting a real control over the Kookies settled in our districts in Manipur and 
in Tipperah. But, of course, any measures of this nature would have no effect by them- 
selves, and it is of more immediate importance to settle on the direct action to be taken 
with regard to the Lushai Chiefs and their villages. I have seen many propositions for 
the defence of our frontier and for the prevention of outrages like those committed in 
1869 and this year, but I think they may all be classed under one of three heads. 

The first. of these may be called the policy of pure defence, It is to have as few 
relations as possible with the tribe, and, in the words of Lord Dalhousie used of another 
frontier, “to confine ourselves to the establishment of effective means of defence on the 
line of our own frontier.”’ 


A second line of policy is the permanent occupation of the Lushai Hills and the 
more or less complete subjugation of their inhabitants. 


A third course is to refrain from occupying the country or from exercising any 
direct, control over the people, and to attempt to gain an effectual influence over them by 
conciliatory measures by doing all in our power to extend trade and other ignore 
influences, while making the Chiefs and their followers clearly understand that we | 
both the power and the determination to inflict severe punishinent for any misbebaviour 
ou their part. 
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The first plan has, perhaps, the merit of being the most consistent with our general 
frontier policy, and it would apparently lead to fewer complications than either of the 
other two. But I think that practically it would be found the most difficult and in the 
end by far the most expensive course that could be adopted. 


It must always be borne in mind in considering this question that our exposed tea 
gardens and villages are as yet mere specks of cultivation in a vast expanse of marshes, 
hills, and forests, and that to give effectual protection to them by means of guards and 
outposts we should require a line that could not be slipped through with safety, extending 
from north-east of the tea gardens on the Jeri round the south of Cachar and Sylhet 
and probably through Hill Tipperah, to the north-west of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and along the north of that district to Arracan. The difliculties and cost of establishing 
such a line of posts are questions of a military nature, and I do not feel competent to 
discuss them. But I may point out how, under certain contingencies, the network of 
roads which would necessarily form part of the line of defence might become a serious 
danger to the frontier. 


It would be impossible to keep up the guards during the rains except at a great 
sacrifice of human life, and it is likely that in very unhealthy seasons it might be 
absolutely necessary to withdraw them altogether, in which case, if the Lushais were 
unfriendly, they might make use of the roads in attacking our villages and gardens. 
Hitherto we have enjoyed a practical immunity from raids during the rains. But this 
has not been, because the Lushais cannot get about at this season. On the contrary, 
this is their best time for collecting rubber, aud they constantly come duriny the rains in 
pursuit of game along the high hills almost up to our cultivation. But they fear the 
low hills that surround our gardens with their rank and in the rainy season almost 
impenetrable vevetation, and the treacherous streams and strips of marsh that intersect 
them. Our paths wouid enable them to overcome the dilliculty and would, when the 
guards were withdrawn, deprive us of the protection which we now have for eight 
months of the year, 


This danger would, of course, be equally great if instead of thoroughly defending 
the whole of the exposed line, we were to select for complete protection certain portions 
of it, while during the cold weather attacks would be almost certainly diverted to the 
positions left imperfectly defended. Such are a few, and only a few, of the considerations 
which would lead me to reject the policy of pure defence if « more hopeful one could be 
devised. ‘The permanent occupation of all the hills lying west of the watershed of the 
Irrawaddy, if accompanied by the complete subjugation of the tribes inhabiting them, 
would have the great advantage of almost completely protecting the south frontier of 
Cachar and Sylhet as well as Hill Tipperah, and in some measure the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. In other words, it would have the effect of pushing the line to be defended some 
eighty miles, perhaps more, east of Hill 'Tipperah. I have no doubt that all the villages 
west of this line could be brought under subjection. Of course a strong military 
expedition at the outset would be necessary, and even after that the work would be 
troublesome and very costly. Still the thing could be done, and the only question to be 
considered is whether the advantage would outweigh the disadvantage: 


If by subjugating the people of these hills we should deprive them of the power of 
injuring us, we should at the same time deprive them of the power of defending them- 
selves ayainst attacks from outside, and we should take upon ourselves the duty of 
protecting them from such attacks. We do not know with anything like an approach to 
certainty how far east lies the portion of the watershed of the Irrawaddy, connecting 
the Yuma range east of Arracan with the Laimatokh range west of Manipur, nor do 
we really know what people we may find in addition to the Lushais west of this line. 
For instance, it is not impossible that some at least of the Sokte villages and some of the 
people called Poics by the Lushais are on this side of the watershed. We should 
therefore in occupying these hills undertake to defend a country about the extent and 
inhabitants of which we know scarcely anything. But we know still less of the people 
froin whose attacks we should have to defend it. he hills east of the watershed are 
supposed to be subject to the Burmese, but their inhabitants are described by Sir Arthur 
Phayre to be ‘practically as independent and as little known as the tribes of Central 
Africa before the days of Burton, Spoke, and Grant.” 


The little that is known of these tribes seems to show that they are more numerous, 
fiercer, aud more untractable than those nearer our present frontier. 
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It is, therefore, possible that after we had with great difficulty and expense subdued 
every Chief up to the watershed, we might find that we have to defend a more difficult 
frontier than the present one from more formidable assailants than we now have to deal 
with, and that too at a much greater distance from the cultivated districts which must 
always be the base of any operations whether defensive or offensive. In the above 
remarks I have taken it for granted that the whole country up to the nominal Burmese 
frontier would be occupied, and effective measures at once taken to establish our authority 
over the inhabitants, It might be urged that the occupation of a portion of the hills, 
say, of all to the west of the Tipai, would be sufficient, or that instead of employing at 
‘once sutlicient force to reduce all the villages to submission, we might, while declaring 
that our jurisdiction extended over the whole territory, take our own time in reconciling 


the facts with this theory, and, as opportunity offered, extend our actual rule to one village 
after another, 


As one of the objects of the occupation would be effectually to protect Cachar, I 
think that no boundary short of the watershed would be suflicient. ‘The clans who 
attacked Monierkhall and Nugdigram this year came from the east of the ‘Tipai, and their 
conduct at the Monierkhall stockade showed that they are a more formidable enemy than 
we have had to deal with hitherto. The occupation of the hills west of the Tipai would 
directly put any restraint on them, and might have the effect of making them attack 
us more furiously than before by exciting their anger without depriving them of the 
power to hurt. ‘The Chiefs too of the villages occupied by us would not fail to increase 
the danger by their intrigues, and they would possibly attempt to divert suspicion from 
themselves by inducing the eastern clans to attack the exposed gardens on the Jeri and 
the Barak which are, perhaps, the most difficult of all for us to defend. The objections 
to a gradual and at first merely nominal occupation of country are the same in kind, but 
far stronger. 


Even if we were eventually to succeed in extending our authority to all the villages, 
and success would be by no means a certainty, there would be a long intervening period 
during which the danger of attacks on Cachar would be, perhaps, greater than it is now, 
and such attacks, if made by people nominally our subjects and theoretically within our 
jurisdiction, would have a worse moral effect than even unpunished outrages committed 
by wild tribes whom we do not pretend to govern. In Eastern Bengal, with its dangerous 
Mussulmin population and its colonies of intriguing Manipuris and wild hill-men, it 
is of vital importance that every man should feel that our rule is a real one wherever we 
choose to extend it, and that the power of our Government is sufficient to enforce un- 
qualified submission from every one living within the limits of our territorial jurisdiction. 
Besides this, if we should eventually succeed in bringing all the villages up to the water- 
shed by degrees under our rule, we should then have to face the dilliculty of defending 
them from the tribes beyond. So that after many years of possible suffering to our sub- 
jects, and of danger to the internal peace of our districts, we should be in no_ better posi- 
tion than if we were to occupy and subdue the country at once. I have not said any- 
thing of the cost of administering the hills after our authority had been once established 
in them, because I believe that their wealth in forest products would be great enough if 
properly managed to do more than make the district self-supporting, that is, if in addition 
to the expense of the internal administration we should not have to take costly precautions 
against the inroads of the tribes to the east. 


On the whole, if we were confined to the alternative of merely defending our cul- 
tivated territory or of permanently occupying the hills west of the Irrawaddy watershed, 
IT should, for the sake of my own district, prefer the latter. But I consider that the third 
line of policy mentioned above is in many ways better than either of the others. 


I believe that by a just and prudent course of action we could bind the Kookies to 
us by ties so strong and lasting that the tribe, instead of being source of difficulties and 
danger to us, would become our strongest frontier defence. But while I think that this 
can be done by conciliatory measures, [ am convinced that we cannot hope to succeed 
unless we make the tribe feel that we can, and when occasion requires shall, not hesitate 
to punish for misbehaviours with unflinching severity. ‘There would be no need of 
adopting a policy of reprisals in order to bring this home to the minds of the hill-men, 
and nothing but absolute necessity could justify such a policy. But it seems to me that a 
distinction should be made between a more system of counter raids and measures taken 
deliberately for the punishment of known offenders. 
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In the one case, perhaps, a year after the commission of an outrage a few troops or 
Police would be hurried into the hills, the first village reached, possibly an innocent one, 
would be burned, and the force would than hurry back to the plains pursued by angry 
hill-men like a swarm of hornets after an unwary intruder into their nest. After this 
nothing would be done till the next outrage, which would be followed by another 
miserable attempt at a reprisal, and so on ina monotonous and humiliating alternation 
of raids and counter raids. I can see no resemblance between such a system and a care- 
fully organized and well conducted expedition, undertaken after grave deliberation, to 
inflist punishment of a defined character on known Chiefs, whose guilt had been 
established by careful enquiry, and who had previously rejected all the friendly advances 
made to them, such an expedition would be merely a break in the policy of couciliation, 
which could be resumed ayain immediately after the successful ending of the expedition 
with a certainty that hereafter, for a long time at least, there would be no danger of our 
friendship being despised or our motives misunderstood. 


If the above views are correct, the only points we have to consider are whether the 
circumstances under which the recent raids were committed are such as to call imperative- 
ly for punishinent, whether we have proof enough of the identity of the guilty parties 
to take action in the matter, and whether there is a reasonable probability of our being 
able to carry out a successful expedition, 


I think an affirmative answer may be given to all these questions. The attacks on 
our gardens aud villages were unprovoked, and were avowedly made for the sole object 
of getting plunder and prisoncrs. ‘The raiders on one side were completely successful 
without apparently any loss to themselves, but after killing one Huropean and many 
Natives they carried off much plunder and a large number of prisoners. The party 
attacking Monierkhall were not so fortunate, but though they suffered severe loss and did 
not get very much booty, still they did a great amount of mischief, besides killing a 
nunber of our troops and Police Besides this they think that we were prepared for 
them in consequence of the information I sent in from Changsil and naturally hope to do 
better another time, Even if Cachar stood alone, punishment seems to me to be imperi- 
tively called for, but the outrages in Manipur, Sylhet and ‘Tipperah make the case very 
much stronger. 


There can be no doubt that the raids on Monierkhall and Nugdigram were commit- 
ted by Lalboorah and Tangdong. ‘The Manipur Political Agent seems to think that 
Poiboi was also concerned in them, but I have not been able to get any evidence of this. 
Indeed, all that [ have heard favours an opposite view. ‘The evidence against Bhenkuia 
and Sangboong seems to be strong enough to justify hostile measures, and Vandool and 
Savoong will probably find much difliculty in clearing themselves, 


T have not noticed a statement made by some Kookies, who said they recognized one 
of Sookpilal’s son at Allinngyur. In the first place, because I do not know any further 
particulars and cannot tell how far we can depend upon the MKookies; and secondly, be- 
cause I hope to get some reliable information from people who are gvoing out with the 
three Lushais who accompanied me to Cachar. Meantime I may point out that before 
the last raids the Chittagong authorities warned us that Tlowlongs were on their way 
down the Dulloi to attack Cachar. Now the Dulloi runs near Allinuggur, and people 
working through the hill above it would probably come out at that place. Anyhow we 
may assuine that the deplorable outrages at Katlicherra, Alexanderpoor, and the Auwark- 
hall Cachari village were committed mainly by Howlongs, and surcly they ought not to 
go unpunished, Lastly, there is now better chance of conducting an expedition to a 
successful end than there has been hitherto, We now know the character of the country, 
and that it does not oppose any insuperable obstacles. We also know generally the direc- 
tion of the villages we want to get at, and the way to reach them. Above all the infor- 
mation collected lately on this side and at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the 
amount of oppositions we aro likely to meet with and to form a definite plan for an ex- 
pedition. ‘Taking all these things into consideration, I have come to the conclusion that 
we ought to take measures to inflict punishment next cold weather on the perpetrators 
of the outrage of this year, and I should propose to send one force from Cachar to the 
villages of Lalboorah and 'Tangdong, and another from either Chittagong or Tipperah 
to the villages of the sons of Lalpitang. Of course I do not presume to make any 
definite suggestions about the strength of the force to be sent in, its organization, or the 
way in whichit should be conducted. There are, however, some points upon which the 
knowledge I have gained in the hills may be useful. If an expedition should be decided 
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on, it is of the utmost importance that preparations should be commenced as early as possible. 
Supplies, carriage, &c., should be collected at Cachar during the rains and sent by the Barak 
to Tipai Mukh before the 1st of November, or at all events within a week after the cessa- 
tion of the rains. I have assumed that Tipai Mukh would be adopted as the starting point, 
because it is nearer to Lalboorah’s village than any other place that can be reached by water. 
The river up to it has been surveyed, and is navigable for boats of 200 maunds up to the 
very end of the rains, and although there are some shoals which impede the navigation 
in the dry season, still even then it is every way superior to either the Sonai or the 
Dullessur. From Tipai Mukh there are paths leading to the villages, but I am inclined 
to think that a little higher up the Barak there are better paths leading from a place at 
which some Manipuri traders have established a mart. Between Tipai Mukh and 
Lalboorsh’s village are the great villages of Kholel (Vonpilal’s) and Sellam (Poiboi’s). 
It is almost certain that the former would side with us, and more than probable that the 
iatter would follow its example. But it would be advisable to leave a strong guard near, 
but not in each. This would ensure the fidelity of the people, and when they found that 
we had no intention of injuring them, their woman and children would probably return 
to the villages from their hiding places in the jungle. Of course if these people should 
prove friendly, the utmost care should be taken to protect them from any kind of injury 
or annovance. Lalboorah’s village would probably be found deserted, perhaps burned. 
The force should, however, establish itself there and send out parties to get possession of 
the grain in the Jumes, to make prisoners any women and children they could find, and 

disperse any parties of armed men they could get intelligence of. The clan on finding 
that the force did not meet to hurry back to the plains in the usual manner would pre- 
bably take to offensive measures. It is not likely that they would venture to attack 
the main body or any of the securing parties, but it would almost certainly attempt to 
interrupt communications and cut off supplies. Besides attacking weak parties coming 
up from the rear, they would probably stake the paths leading from the base to the 

main body. They would, however, soon tire of this and attempt to negotiate. The 

surrender of the Chiefs concerned in the raids should be insisted on as a preliminary step, 

They would give themselves up if promised their lives and liberty on complying with 

our demands. A very heavy fine of elephants’s tusks, metnas, gongs, and aimber neck- 

laces, should be imposed upon them, and they should be compelled with their people to 

assist in making a good path up to the place in which a junction with the Chittagong 

force should be effected. The latter expedition should mutatis mutandis proceed on the 

same principles as that from Cachar. In returning both should be accompuined by the 

Chiefs and headmen of the offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at 

aDnoyance on the way back. 


In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that the force would not meet any resis- 
tance in its advance, but that the supports would require to be very strong in order to 
provide against annoyance after the villages had been occupied. JFrrom what I know 
of the Lushais and their ideas about fighting, I think that this is the most probable 
course of events. But there may be opposition, other clans may make common cause 
with those against whom our force would be directed, and these last might elect to 
stockade and defend their villages. In either case a strong force would be necessary, and 
above all things it should be thoroughly organized and equipped. It would be well, too, 
to post strong parties on Chatterchoora, Rengtipahar, and Bongkong, and to get the Rajah 
of Manipur to send a large force to some points south of Moirang, This measure 
would prevent Kamhow from giving any did to the Lushais even if he were willing, 
which seems unlikely. Mr. McWilliam is at present engaged in collecting all available 
information about tke relative position of the several Lushai villages and about the 
routes from Tipai Mukh. We shall then compare this with what I have learned during 
my tour in the hills, and then show the result of our enquiries as correctly 
as possible on the existing maps. Asin this matter fullness and accuracy of informa- 
tion are of greater importance than haste in submitting it, we shall not send the 
final maps and reports of routes until we are satisfied that we have exhausted all 
means of adding to our knowledge or of correcting our present views. As soon, how- 
ever, as I can get a copy of the Eastern Frontier map, I shall put down on it roughly the 
position of the chief villages and send it demi-officially. One very important point on 
which we hope to gain information is the supply of water along the route, It is possible 
that in some places there may he difficulty in getting water enough for the force, but this 
can be overcome by the use of Norton’s pumps where the water rises from a considerable 
depth, and by carefully accumulating and economising it when it is dependent on mere 
surface drainage. 
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The question of carriage is very difficult. I should advise that elephants should be 
employed as much as possible on account of the difficulty of feeding coolies, and the 
danger of their breaking down. We should not be able to supply many elephants from 
this district or from Sylhet. They should therefore be sent up h ere, if possible, before 
the rains, The Mahouts should be all picked men, and great attention should be paid to 
the gear of the elephants." On this point more than anything else would their efficiency 
asa means of carriage depend. 


After the termination of the expedition I think that we should again adopt those 
measures of conciliation which were interrupted by the outrages of this year. Chief 
among these is the development of trade. The history of our relations with the tribes 
on the North-Eastern Frontier abounds with examples of the eagerness of hill-men to 
trade, and of the beneficial influence which we have been able to exercise by taking 
advantage of it. But in all previous cases that I know of (with the doubtful exception 
of the Cossyah Hills) the trade has been of a comparatively unimportant description. 
Now the Lushais have not only an intense desire for many articles which they can only 
get from us, but also what is for the present a practically unlimited supply of a valuable 
staple, India rubber. The trade in this article may be said to have begun after the 
expedition of 1869. It has been hitherto confined to a few villages near the Cachar 
streams. By far the greater portion of the vast forest of caoutchouc trees are still 
untouched, yet the amount of rubber imported into Cachar since March of last year has 
been more than thirteen hundred maunds, said to be worth in Calcutta sixty-five thousand 
rupees. From the enquiries I made when in the hills,and from what I myself observed, 
I do not think that this was one-tenth of the possible outturn from the hills between 
Cachar, Manipur, and the hill tracts. The forests near the villages of the Howlongs 
and Syloos are described to me as of far greater extent than those to the north. But 
strange to say, although people from the southern villages have been for years back 
trading in the Chittagong marts, they do not seem to have discovered the value of their 
rubber. I do not find India rubber mentioned among the articles from the hill tracts in 
the appendix to Captain Lewin's Report, and it is not noticed in the advertisement of the 
Mela at Chittagong. I have heard, however, of Lushai traders taking salt to the 
Howlong or Syloo villages and exchanging it for four times its weight in rubber, that is 
a _ forty times its intrinsic value, if the price of rubber be really so high as I have 

een told it is. 


There are also said to be great forests of caoutchouc trees east of the Tipai which 
have scarcely been touched asyet. ven in the forests from which the rubber imported 
during last year was collected, a comparatively small proportion of the trees seem to 
have been tapped. Rude measures have also been taken for the preservation of the trees, 
and the Lushais with whom I have been have promised to plant out suitable portions of 
their jume lands, as they abandon them, with caoutchouc trees. This last, of course, is 
meant as a precaution for the future. At present there seems to be as much rubber as the 
Lushais can collect, and as the demand for the article seems to be steadily increasing, it 
is probable that the price will long continue at least as high as it now is. The Lushais 
therefore have the means of obtaining by trade far more wealth than they could possibly 
acquire by along course of the most successful plundering, and they will come to realize 
this fact after afew ycars of intercourse with us, for they are not wanting in intelli- 
gence. But as they become rich, as their villages get filled with all the articles that 
hillmen covet, the danger to them of attacks of tribes still further east will be a 


constantly increasing one, and this must make them the more inclined to rely upon var 
good-will. 


We shall be able to aid them by advice and probably eventually to give material 
assistance. hus by degrees forming them into a barrier against the encroachments of 
the tribes beyond. In this way the rubber trade may have very valuable political results. 
I have dwelt on this article, because it is undoubtedly the most important; but besides 
rubber, cinnamon, lac, ivory, wax, cotton, and some other things of less value can be 
supplied from the Lushai Hills. I have also heard of something which I conjecture to be 
randal-wood found in the Eastern TLills, as well asa pine yielding turpentine. I have at- 
tempted to introduce the cultivation of the potato among the people I have come in 
contact with, but I do not expect it would be likely to become an important export. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that after a time the clans nearest to us may find it more 
profitable to buy food from the plains than to produce it themsclyes. But it is not casy 
to forecast all the changes that the discovery of the caoutchoue forests will eventually 
produce in the internal economy of the clans inhabiting the Lushai Hills. While relying 
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mainly on trade as a means of influencing the Lushais, I should not neglect education. 
I do not mean so much instruction in book knowledge as in the simpler mechanical arts. 
At present some people in each village can work roughly in wood and iron, but the great 
intelligence which they show in all matters connected with mechanics makes me think 
that they could be taught to do much better. 


Some of the people I have seen seem anxious to have their children taught to read 
and write Bengali. I think that this desire should be encouraged, and that we should do 
all in our power to gratify it. But Iam adverse to forcing any kind of education on 
hillmen when there are no traces on their part of a spontaneous desire to learn. To my 
mind the most valuable school for the youth of the tribe would be some such Levy as one 
proposed by me in 1869 in a letter to the Commissioner of Dacca dated the 3rd of April 
of that year. 


As I still hold the views then expressed about the usefulness of such a Levy, I shall 
here quote some passages from the Report :— 


“The Kookie Levy was raised in 1850 at the recommendation of General Lister, 
partly as a force to be used against the Lushais, and partly to give employment to the 
youth of the Kookie tribes whose love for fighting, it was hoped, would then be legiti- 
mately gratified in defending our frontier instead of in murdering their neighbours, as 
had been their custom from time immemorial. How this project succeeded, what the 
Kookie Levy was, and what it might have become, may be learned from the Report of 
Major Stewart to Mr. Allen of the Board of Revenue, dated 25th September 1857. 
Major Stewart commanded the Levy for some years, and I know of no man whose opinion 
on the subject ought to outweigh his. The Levy was amalgamated with the new Police 
in 1863, and now in 1869 the Officiating District Superintendent of Cachar has stated in a 
report, which I have just received, that Kookies are unfit to defend outposts. I believe 
that I can account for the apparent degeneracy of men whom competent judges like 
General Lister and Major Stewart thought singularly brave. 


“The Kookies, like most of the other tribes upon this frontier, are of 2 low civiliza- 
tion, even for hillmen they are dirty in their habits, and they eat the most revolting kinds 
of food; they are at the same time sensitive to praise or blame, submissive to their 
superiors, and always ready to yield to any one possessing a higher civilization than them- 
selves. The effect of the organization of the police force and of the duties constables 
have to perform is to render men of such a character perfectly worthless as fighting men. 
They find themselves looked upon by the Hindoos and Mussulman constables as unclean 
savages, scarcely worthy to be called men. They see that their ignorance and incapacity 
to learn practically shut them out from promotion to higher grades in which a knowledge 
of reading and writing is required ; when they go into the district to serve summonses 
or to perform other similar duties, they cannot help perceiving that they are regarded 
by the people with contempt as hillmen with hatred as policemen. The consequence 
is that the Kookie Constable is one of the meekest and most inoffensive of men, but 
in becoming so he has lost the pluck and love for fighting which used to excite the 
admiration of Major Stewart. In this way we are unable under the present system 
to make any real use of the classes most suited for the work to be done on the frontier, 
while the same objections that exist to the employment of regular troops, whether 
Seikhs or Hindoostanees, may be urged with equal force against the employment of 
Policemen of the same races in jungles so unhealthy as those of Cachar. But there 
is a point of view even more important than the defence of the frontier against hostile 
tribes from which I regard the project of reorganizng the Levy. It might be made 
the most powerful means of binding them to us hy ties of friendship and loyalty. If 
I were allowed to reform the Levy, I should do all I could to induce Lushais. Angamies, 
and, in fact, men of all the neighbouring tribes to enlist in it, and I should, above all 
things, endeavour to get unmarried youths of the most warlike villages to spend in the 
Levy the years that are now employed in the commission of acts of the most revolting 
kind. During the time of their service we should have an opportunity of teaching 
them to see, however dimly, the value of the civilization superior to their own, and we 
might be able to foster a desire to share in its benefits. But should we fail in this (and 
I confess that I am not very hopeful about it), still Tam certain that European officials 
in a few years of kindly intercourse could get such a hold on the affections of the 
young men that they would on their return to the villages do all in their power to keep 
up friendly relations between their tribes and us.” 
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There can be no doubt that great advantages would be gained if we could see our 
way to recognizing any one Chief as head of the entire Kookie tribes, but this seems 
to me out of the question. I do not think that even among the limited number of 
Chiefs who claim descent from Lalul there is any one who could undertake to conduct 
the affairs of the whole family. The efforts of frontier officers might, however, be 
profitably directed to an attempt to form a kind of confederacy of villages for the 
common object of defence against the tribes to the east. They might be also taught to 
look upon our good-will as a sort of band connecting all the clans with which we main- 
tained friendly intercourse, and be induced eventually to submit internal disputes to our 
officers for arbitration. Of course before we could gain an influence of this kind over 
the hillmen, we should have to made them feel that we were really friendly and dis- 
interested, und they can scarcely be made to understand this until they realize that we 
have the power to hurt them. If they think that our friendly advances are merely 
made to purchase their forbearance, they will be inclined to distrust and perhaps to despise 
them ; and I fear that after the events of this year they would put such a construction 
on any further efforts at conciliation, unless preceded by the punishment of those Chiefs 
whom we know to be the worst offenders. 


I have not gone into the subject of the precautions to be taken for the immediate 
protection of our cultivated frontier line, as the matter has been put into the hands of 
the Military authorities. 

Before concluding I have to make some further remarks in connection with some 
of the topics mentioned in these notes, 


The three Lushais who accompanied me from Punchung Kai start on their return 
to-day. They all go back by the Dullessur. I send with them a very intelligent Bengali, 
ostensibly to trade, but really to get what information he can pick up about the raids, and 
above all to do all that he can to get back the daughter of Mr. Winchester carried off 
from Alexanderpoor. Four Cacharies are going up at the same time in the hope of 
recovering the captives taken fruin the village near Anwarkhal which suffered so cruelly. 
They asked me to allow them to go, and I felt that I could not refuse them. Rowa, 
Sookpilal’s Muntri, has made himself answerable for their kind treatment, and promises 
that he will do all in his power to find out the captives and get them back. Mora, the 
Muntri of Impanu, says that be will go across to the village of Lalboorah and see 
whether anything can be done for the three captives taken from Nugdigram. It is 
possible that we may succeed in getting back some of these unfortunate people, 
but I am not very hopeful of getting this. 


Iam making all the enquiries in my power into the story told by Mr. Bagshawe of 
the four Kookies who went to his garden last November, and into the alleged identification 
of Lalchung with the Chief of the Allinngger raiders. For this purpose I have sent Hurry 
Thakoor, who has proved of so much use to mein all my dealings with Lushuais, and 
Roipa Muntri, a Thlangum Kookic, to make local enquiries. I have heard that 
Lilkrisno, the half-brother of the Tipperah Chicf and unsuccessful claimant to the 
succession, is somehow mixed up in the outrages of the present year. The Mavistrate 
of ‘Tipperah has been written to about this. In a copy of a letter lately received 
from the Political Agent at Manipur to the Foreign Secretary, dated 5th March 1871, 
some captives who escaped from the Lushais are said to have incriminated Vonolel, 
Poiboi, and Vonpilal, I think that their statements should be looked at with some 
suspicion. 


There is no doubt that the sons of Vonolel were the chief perpetrators of the raids 
on Manipur and East Cachar. But the guilt of the villages of Poiboi and Vonpilal is 
at least doubtful. 


It is worth noting that the only village named by any of the escaped captives was 
Sumfai, by which Chumpai, tho village of Lalboorah, is evidently meant. The woman 
who said that she was taken off by one of Vonpilal’s people escaped on the road, it is 
said, near the salt springs of the village, Now Vonpilal’s salt springs are west of the 
Sonai, and the woman could not by any possibility have been taken there. ‘The woman 
Bonyloo said she was taken to one of Poiboi’s villages, but she did not know its name, 
She said that she saw some people going on a raid supposed by Dr. Brown to be on 
Monierkhall. She said that these were Poiboi's people. If they were the Monierkhall 
raiders, this is incorrect, for there is not the slightest doubt that the latter were mainly 
Vonolel’s people led by his son, Lalboorah, and nephew, Tangdong, Of course some 
of Poiboi’s people may have been with them, but it is more probable that they were not, 
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for during the raids there were men of mine at Tipai Mukh who say that the fighting 
men of Poiboi were engaged in bringing down rubber for sale at the very time the 
Naga woman says that they were going off to attack Cachar. I am inclined to suspect 
that the Manipuri officials who have shown on more than one occasion an unmistakable 
inclination to do mischief to both Poiboi and Vonpilal have on this occasion tampered 
with the escaped captive and possibly may have misinterpreted their statements to Dr. 
Brown. 


General Nuthall has promised me to enquire most fully into this. The conduct of 
the Manipur authorities in the whole affair seems very suspicious. 


It appears, for instance, that Dr. Brown at the time of writing his Report of the 
6th March knew nothing of the story of Kamhow’s messengers to the Rajah which had 
reached Colonel McCulloch on the 18th February, as mentioned by me in the |st part of 
these notes. Desire on the part of the Manipuris to make out that the people of 
Poiboi and Vonpilal were as guilty as the people of Vonolel may be accounted for by the 
fact that the former have more than once complained to me that the Manipur Rajah 
levies tolls on timber cut and carried away from their own village lands, 


The people about the Rajah are undoubtedly hungering after the rich rubber forests 
near Tipai Mukh, and they would like to use our paw to pull the chesnuts out of the fire. 


T am very anxious, on the other hand, to keep on good terms with Poiboi and the 
people of Vonpilal. 


If we are to have an expedition, the active assistance, or even friendly neutrality, of 
these villages would be simply priceless. 


If any other policy be adopted, we should find their good-will of great use. 


The fidelity of Sookpilal is at present of far less importance, for if it should be found 
that he was concerned in any of the outrages, we can get at him with ease, while if the 
Howlongs and Syloos were the perpetrators, as I at present think they were, they can be 
punished by us from the Chittagong side without his aid or even without his being able to 
help thei if he felt inclined, In my Report to the Commissioner of Dacca, dated March 
6th, I mentioned the admirable way in which I was supported throughout my tour by 
Mr. Burland, but I feel that I did not do him justice. Iam very anxious that the 
Government of India should know that I firmly believe that if I had been accompanied 


by almost any other man I know, we should scarcely have got out of our difficulties as 
we did. 


The situation must have been a more trying one for my companion than for myself. 
He could not have understood the motives that led me to act as I did on many occasions, 


and if he had shown any distrust of me, or any difference of opinion from me, all might 
have been lost, 


In my Report I omitted to notice the excellent conduct of a young Manipuri 
Rajpootra, son of Kanhai Sing. I keep this lad about me in order that I may see that 
he does not fall into mischief. When I went on my late tour he volunteered to accompany 
me, I allowed him, andhave been delighted at the excellent spirit he displayed. It 
would be diflicult to overpraise his courage, faithfulness, and cheerfulness amid our worst 
difficulties and privations. Tor his sake [ should be rejoiced if the Government of India 
were to see its way allowing his father, Kanhai Sing, the choice of residing at Brindabun 
instead of Hazareebagh, and at the same time I think that such an offer made to Kanhai 


Sing and Gokul Sing would have a very good effect on our Manipuri colonists in 
Cachar and Sylhet. 


IT have just heard that after the capture of Kanhai Sing, his nephew, Kairukpa, went 
down to Gnurshailon’s village. This was a little before the raids on Chatterchoorah. 
Information of this was given to Mr. McWilliam before my return by some one from 
the south of Sylhet, but as there scemed no reason at that time to suspect Guurshailon, 
the significance of the fact (if true) was overlooked. 


Hurry Thakoor will enquire into it now, and I shall report if we find out anything 
of importance. The story confirms my opinion of the advantage of letting the 
Rajpootras go to Brindabun if they wished. Their adherents here would know that 
their Chiefs were well off, and would be disinclined to intrigue lest we should punish 
the latter by sending them back to Lazarecbagh. 


Cactar; 
J. WARE EDGAR. 
The 20th March 1871. 
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Il.—Ruport oF THE POLITICAL OFFICER WITH THE LEFT COLUMN OF THE LusHal 
EXPEDITION. 





From J. W. Evaar, Esq., Civil Officer with the Cachar Column of the Lushai Expedi- 
tionary Force, to the Commissioner of Circuit, Dacca Division,—No, 548, dated 
Cachar, the 8rd April 1872. 


I have the honour to submit to you the general report on the political aspects of the 
Lushai Expedition, called for in Mr. Junior Secretary Mackenzie’s letter No. 1896 of the 
20th ultimo, forwarded with your No. A of the 25th idem. 


2. O£ course my review will be in the main confined to the operations of the Cachar 
column and its dealings with the tribes with which it was brought into contact; but I 
shall have incidentally to take notice of the political results of the action of the Manipur 
Contingent, and the present and future relation of that State with the tribes on its 
southern frontier. I shall also give a brief preliminary sketch of so much of the history 
of the Lushais since we first came in contact with them, as may help to explain the 
objects at which the Commander of our column aimed, and to show the amount of success 
he has had in attaining those objects. 


3. From the earliest times about which there are any traditions in Cachar, the high 
ranges of hills to the south of this district and Manipur have been inhabited by tribes 
who, though very wild in some of their characteristics, and constantly engaged in fierce 
disputes amongst themselves, or with cognate but still more ferocious tribes living east of 
them, seem to have long ago advanced far beyond a state that could fairly be called savage. 
These tribes seem to have been practically independent as long as they were able to 
maintain their position in the higher hills. The Rajah of Tipperah indeed claims supre- 
macy over all the villayes west of the Tipai, but practically his authority was never 
acknowledged east of the Chatterchoora Range, up to which he used to exact a partial 
and, probably, fitful obedience. Neither the Cachar nor the Manipur chief had the 
slighest authority in the hills south of Tipai Mukh, and it is evident from all the early 
Cachar traditions that they did not claim any. But from time to time some village or 
group of villages grew stronger than its neighbours, and reduced the latter to subjection, 
or forced them to take refuge in the hills, which were acknowledged by all to belong to 
Manipur, or Cachar, or Tipperah, The new-comers theoretically became subjects to the 
State within the limits of which they had taken refuge, and in the case of those who took 
refuge in Cachar and Manipur hill territory previous to the Burmese invasion, the facts 
a-zreed pretty well with the theory ; but as mentioned above, this does not appear to have 
been the case with ‘Tipperah. It seems to have been the custom with the conquering 
villages, at least for many years back, to encourage fainilies of the wilder tribes to the 
cast to settle down in the places vacated by the refugees, and in this they scem to have 
been tolerably successful. Meantime the old feud did not always cease when the weaker 
chief and his people took refuge in a neighbouring State ; he was often followed up and 
attacked in his new position. Less frequently he was able to make a successful raid and 
do much harm to the stronger villages. But it is probable that previous to the Burmese 
invasion both Cachar and Manipur were able to protect their own people, and possibly to 
assist them in attacking their enemics ; but for many years previous to the doath of 
Gobind Chunder, Rajah of Cachar, in 1830, neither State was able to afford any protection 
against the independent hillmen. Each movement of the tribes in the direction of 
Cachar or Manipur was followed by horrible massacres of the refugees, and at last the 


Bengali settlers in the south of Cachar were attacked and driven out of the cultivated low- 
lands near the hills. 


4. During the entire period of which we have any record or reliable tradition, the 
tract above-mentioned, at least as far south as the present northern boundary of the 
Chittagong Ill Tracts, has been held by families of the great tribe known to us as 
Kookies. Colonel McCulloch indeed states that there are traditions both among the 
Kookies and Nagas which seem to indicate that the latter tribe at oue time occupied the 
southern hills, but [have not been able to fiud any corroboration of this tradition. The 
name “ Kookie” has been given to the tribe by the Bengalis, and is not recognized by 
the hillmen themselves ; and T have never tornnd any trace of a common name for the 
tribe among them, although they scem to consider different families as belonging to a 
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single group, which is certainly co-extensive with what we call the Kookie tribe. This 
tribe is again sub-divided by the Cacharis and Bengalis of this district into “ old’? and 
“‘new” with reference to the time at which the people of this district first came in contact 
with each family of hillmen. The “ old Kookies’’ are democratic communities with 
very doubtful traces of having been once organized under chiefs. The ‘new Kookies” are 
subject to chiefs whose families are regarded as almost sacred, and whose power is only 
limited by the possibility of a malcontent transferring his allegiance to a more popular 
chief of the same or some other semi-divine race. ‘The difference between the political 
organization of the “ old’ and “ new’? Kookies probably accounts for the fact that the 
former communities were driven out earliest, and that there are now no traces of them in 
the villages of the Lushais and other new Kookies who occupy the hills from which they 
were driven. On the other hand each family of “ new” Kookies that took refuge in 
Cachar or Manipur left behind many of its members in the villages of its conquerors, 
mauy of whom again, when their turn came, had to submit to live under some chief still 
stronger than their own. 


5. When we took possession of Cachar, and for many years afterwards, the families 
whose feuds attracted most attention, and from whose raids we suffered most, were the 
Thlangums, Changsels, Thadoes and Poitoos. But somewhere about 1840, the Lushais, 
(a new family) made its appearance, which by degrees has reduced to submission, or 
driven out all the others, and for the last twenty years has kept possession of all the 
southern hills. The first chief of this family, of whom we have any mention, was named 
Lalul ; his village seems to have been originally further south than most of those of his 
descendants, and he is said to have come of the same stock as that from which the How- 
long and Syloo chiefs are descended ; but all the earlier traditions are very vague. We 
know, however, that he had at least four sons—Laling Vhoom, Lalsavoong, Mongpir, and 
Bhoota. The last, who was probably the youngest, is said to be still alive, and it is likely 
that at his father’s death he succeeded to the original village, as often happen among 
the Kookies. Previous to this the elder brothers had each started a village on his own 
account, and being undoubtedly brave and capable men had widely extended the influence 
of the family. At this time (about 1840) Mongpir’s villages were situated on some of 
the spurs of the Chatterchoora, from which the Lushais were rapidly pushing out the 
Pvitoo chief who had previously occupied the hills on each side of the valley of the 
Gootur. Laling Vhoom’s villages were situated on the hills east of the Dullessur, a 
considerable way south of Peak Z of the great trigonometrical survey : all the hills north 
of this and west of the Sonuai were held by Thadoes, who however were begiuning tu be 
hard pressed by him. Lalsavoong had pushed further east, and was struggling with the 
Singsol Thadves for the Chumfai valley and the range to the north of it. 


6. About this time the Poitoos applied for assistance against Mongpir to two 
Manipuri Rajpootras, who had been settled by us soine years previously in South 
Hylakandy, to protect that part of the district against the Poitoos themselves. In conse- 
quence of this application, the Manipuris with their armed followers made a sudden 
and successful raid on the village of Mongpir which was then situated on a hill 
near the Pukwacherra, somewhat to the south of the Chatterchoora range. The chief 
was taken prisoner by the Manipuris, but released on his payment of a ransom, 
and making a promise that he would not attack Cachar, or again trouble the Poitoos. 
After this the Lushais withdrew towards the south, but they kept up friendly re- 
lations with the Manipuri Rajpootras, and alter the death of the latter, with 
their descendants. This seems to have been the origin of the connection between 
the Lushais and the exiled Manipuri Rajpootras, about which so much was heard 
in 1869 and again last year. The promise to refrain from attacking the Poitoos 
was possibly not without some effect. For although they were ultimately driven by 
Mongpir and his son Sookpilal to take refuge in Sylhet and Hill Tipperah, still there have 
always since been relations between Mongpir’s family and that ot the Poitoo chiefs of @ 
kind different from those existing between the other Lushai chiefs and the chiefs dis- 
possessed by them. A more detailed account of this matter will be found in my report 
C. of the 13th March 1871. 


7. Meantime Laling Vhoom, Lalsavoong, and Vonolel, son of the latter, were pros- 
pering even more than Mongpir. Lalsavoong, having driven out, or subdued, all the 
chiefs north of the Chumfai Valley, died before 18149, leaving at least three sons, all of 
whom became powerful chiefs. One of these, Lalpoony, was head of the great village of 
Sellam, and the other villages now belonging to his son Piyboi; but he seems to have 
been to some extent subordinate to his brother Vonolel, was undoubtedly the ablest and 
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most powerful Chief that the family of Lalul has yet produced. In his youth he seems 
to have been constantly fighting, and always apparently more or less successful. He 
fought various tribes to his south known to the Kookies by the general name of Poi, 
and carried off, or induced to accompany him, numerous families of those villages, whom 
he settled down either in separate villages or in the villages of his own Kookies. He 
followed the same policy towards the Soktes, another family of Kookies, whose head is 
Kamhow, the powerful Chief of Molbhem, and we found hundreds of Sokte families 
settled among the Lushais in whose villages we have lately been. He made numerous 
attacks on the Naga villages under Manipur, until, somewhere about 1850, Colonel 
McCulluch, who was then Political Agent, by judicious management induced him to come 
to terms, which I believe he kept faithfully as long as Colonel McCulloch remained in 
Manipur. He seems to have avoided quarrels with the other chiefs of the Lalul family 
over whom, however, he had great influence, and by whose people he was invariably 
spoken of as the “ Great Chief.” 


8. In 1849, Laling Vhoom was the Chief next in influence and importance to Vonolel. 
He had driven the Thadoe Chiefs from the Rengti and Noongvai ranges, and had made 
a village for himself a little way south of the great bluff of Nisapwee (Peak Z). This 
seems to have beena larger village than even Vonolel’s. He is said to have been pre- 
paring to occupy the sites from which the more northern Thadoe villagers had been 
driven, when he died in 1849, His death was followed by a raid, conducted by his son 
Mora or Moollah, against the Thadoes of Kaimong, a Chief whose village had been 
situated on the hill south of Bongkong, but who had some years previously taken refuge 
in Cachar, and settled about ten miles south of the station. He had taken with him 
two sets of gongs claimed by the Lushais, and it was on account of this dispute that 
his villages were chosen for attack. Lieutenant-Colonel Lister, Political Agent in the 
Khasi Hills, was directed by Government to find out and punish the perpetrators of this 
outrage; avd some others that were committed at about the same time in Sylhet and 
Tipperah. 

9. It is needless here to give any detailed account of Colonel Lister’s operations which 
are described by Mr. Mackenzie in his memorandum on the North-East Frontier. It is 
sufficient to mention that his little force marched under the guidance of refugee Kookies 
along the Rengtipar .range toa point a little north of its junction with the Noongvai 
range. From here Colonel Lister, with a portion of his force, made a rapid march east- 
ward crossing the Rookni near its source, and surprised Mora’s village. Most of the in- 
habitants however had time to escape, but some were killed, and the village Burnt. Colonel 
Lister remained for some little time on the range; but the Lushais after their first 
fight commenced to annoy him in the way that the same ckin tried to annoy us last 
December at Kholel. But in his case their tactics proved successful toa certain extent, 
for Colonel Lister, thinking his position untenable, destroyed a large quantity of stores, 
which were in his advance depots, and retreated rapidly to Cachar, followed by parties 
of Lushais, who killed any of the coolies or guides they found straggling, — 


10. In spite of this, the effect of the destruction of Laling Vhoom’s village, which 
was at. that time probably the largest Kookie village in existence, was very great. Next 
cold weather messengers came in, who stated that they had beeu sent by Vonolel or 
Barmoilene, as it was then written, his brother Lalpoong or Lalpow, Bhoota, Sookpilal, 
and another Chief of little note, to ask for our friendship and assistance against the Pois. 
Probably their more immediate, though unavowed, object was to find ont whether any 
further operations against Mora were contemplated. They all seem to have come from 
Sockpilal’s village, and the Chief among them was a Manipuri, who had settled among 
the Lushais. He went back after a short stay in Cachar, and returned in December with 
Sookpilal himself, who spent some time here. I may remark that this visit is denied 
by all the Kookies, and after reading all the correspondence on the subject, I think it 
possible that the Manipuri finding that the Superintendent of Cachar refused to give 
any presents, except to Sookpilal in person, got some one to personate the chief. How- 
ever rather friendly relations were formed by degrees with Sookpilal’s people ; messages 
and presents were frequently exchanged, and when tea gardens were first opened in South 
Cachar, the Lushais from time to time came down and worked upon them, while traders 
and wood-cutters from Cachar made annual visits into their country. We had less 
communication with Mora’s villages ; but there was considerable trade with them, and 
occasional messages of a friendly character were interchanged. 


11. But while the Lushais showed some desire to keep on good terms with the 
Cachar authorities, they perhaps accidentally followed a line of conduct which looked 
as if they suspected and feared us. Sookpilal, who before 1849 had advanced north of 
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Chatterchoora Peak, moved his own village by degrees southward to his pres iti 
close to the Sylhoos. Mora died sometime after the destruction of his qilleee eee 
infant son, Vonpilal, whose mother, Impanoo, eventually removed the chief villages to the 
site that we call “old” Kholel which is practically very much further from what 
was then our cultivated frontier Nisapwee, The intention of taking up the village 
sites abandoned by the refugee Kookies was given up; but what the Lushais called 
guard villages were established on points commanding the different routes from our 
frontier to the chief Lushai villages. All intercourse between our Kookies and the Lushais 
was discouraged by the Chiefs of the latter, and traders and wood-cutters were obliged 
to go by water to certain points fixed by the Lushais, from which they were occasionally 
allowed to go to the villages of the Chiefs. In this way, in course of time, the Lushais 
succeeded in putting between our frontier and their villages a tract of forest which was 
not only unexplored by us, but to a great extent unknown to any of our Kookies, except 
a few old men who had not been over the grounds for years. It was a mistake on our 
part to allow this to happen, particularly as for many years after 1849 we had in the 
Kookie Levy an instrument which, if properly used, would have been admirably suited 
to ae down the barrier which the Lushais were putting up between themselves 
and us, 


12. For some years after Colonel Lister’s expedition, there were no raids on either 
Cachar or Sylhet. But in 1862, Sookpilal made a raid on Hill Tipperah and some villages 
in the south of Sylhet, in which several British subjects were killed or carried off. 
He was instigated and assisted by Gnoorshailon, a Chief of the Poitoos, whose father had 
been transported for a similar outrage about 1845, and by two of his relatives, named 
Rungbhoom and Lal Hoolien. Sookpilal’s complicity in this raid does not seem to have 
been suspected until 1861, when four of the captives escaped into Cachar from his village. 
During the three following years many attempts were made by the Cachar officers to 
induce Sookpilal to give up remainder of the captives, and more than once a hostile 
expedition was thought of. Finally, however, Sookpilal gave up four of the captives, 
stating that of the remainder, some had been sold to tribes on the south and south-east, 
and some were unwilling to leave, having married in the Lushai villages. 


13. In the course of these negotiations an agreement was made with the represen- 
tatives of Vonpilal and Sookpilal, that each of these Chiefs was to receive an annual sum 
of Rs. 600 on his agreeing to do his utmost to preserve peace on the frontier, and to send 
each year certain specified articles by way of tribute. Some time after this proposal was 
made to the Lushais, some people, who represented themselves as sent by Vonolel, came m 
to say that Vonpilal had informed the former Chief that he must pay a share of the 
tribute, the amount of which was greatly exaygerated. The messenvers were informed of 
the real state of the case, and went away apparently satisfied. About the same time some 
messengers from Vonpilal complained of the extension of tea gardens to the south as 
likely to encroach on their hunting grounds. ‘Their real objection clearly was that the 
advance of our cultivated frontier sensibly narrowed the belt of seemingly impenetrable 
jungle between them and us. Major Stewart told them that tea cultivation would doubt- 
less extend as far as the streams were navigable, but pointed out that the Lushais would 
benefit greatly thereby. The general result of these negotiations was however thought 
very satisfactory, but it came out afterwards that our principal agent in dealing with the 
Lushais a Kookie named Manjihow—had all through grossly deceived both parties for 
his own purposes. 


14. In the beginning of 1867, Major Stewart, who was then Deputy Commissioner, 
tried, without effect, to induce Sookpilal to mect him at the Pollycherra tea garden on 
the Dullessur. In 1867-68 the Sonai was surveyed as far as it is navigable, and an 
attempt was made to survey the northern part of Sookpilal’s country with his consent and 
assistance ; but one of Manjihow’s people, in a drunken squabble, wounded one of 
Sookpilal’s people, and the survey party was in consequence withdrawn to avoid possible 
complications. The uneasiness which this affair cansed was somewhat allayed by the 
reports brought dewn during the rains by traders who had gone up the Dullessur and 
Sonai ; according to them, both Sookpilal and Vonpilal were most anxious to remain on 
good terms with us. I believe that they meant to tell the truth, but subsequent events 
showed that their information was very incorrect. The truth is, that in spite of all these 
negotiations and messages and trading, payments of tribute and police allowances, we 
knew much less about the Lushais and what they were about in 1868, than we did ten 
years previously, while they were ina much more dangerous state, as far as we were 
concerned, than they had becn at any time since Colonel Lister’s expedition. I do not 
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think that the district officers were altogether to blame for this state of things. Doubt- 
less we had made mistakes. The local officers did not act wisely in recommending to 
Government todo away with an establishment of Kookie scouts kept up since 1869, for 
the purpose of collecting intelligence connected with the Lushais. I think that Major 
Stewart was wrong in the way he treated the objection made to the advance of tea 
cultivation, and I am convinced that I allowed my desire to get information about the 
country to influence me most unfortunately when I tried to push the survey further 
than was safe or judicious at the time, particularly as I was unable to accompany the 
survey party, owing to my presence being still more required in North Cachar ; but I feel 
that our chief fault was in not boldly and persistently calling the attention of Govern- 
ment to evils which we saw clearly. I think a right understanding of this question is so 
important that I shall go somewhat minutely into the evils alluded to. 


15. Almost all the officers who have had any practical knowledge of this frontier,— 
Colonel Lister, Colonel McCulloch, Major Stewart and myself,—have all agreed in think- 
ing that we should keep a constant watch over the Kookies in our territory and Mani- 
pur, and, above all things, that we should spare no trouble to get correct information 
about any dealings they might have with Lushais, and of all they learned of what was 
going on beyond the frontier. This was one of the chief objects of the Kookie levy ; 
it was the leading principle of Colonel McCulloch’s Kookie policy: and Major Stewart 
has often told me that both he and Colonel Verner had alwys felt the necessity of looking 
well after our own Kookies. But I remember perfectly that when I came to the district 
in the end of 1863, he complained to me that the Kookies were slipping out of his hands. 
The abolition of the establishment of Kookie scouts in 1860 had been the beginning of a 
series of changes, all which tended to weaken our hold over the Kookies, and lessen our 
means of finding out what they were about. Then the Kookie levy had been taken over 
from him and made over to the police, then, practically, an almost independent depart- 
ment, with results which I shall describe lower down ; lastly, owing to the occupation of 
the waste lands of the district by persons actually engaged in, or far more often purpos- 
ing to commence tea cultivation, and the action of Government in remitting the house 
tax payable by hillmen living on grants, the control of our own Kookies was passing from 
the official head of the district to grantees of waste lands. 


16. The question of the inclusion of villages in grants has been lately discussed so 
fully that I shall not say more of it here; but I may in passing suggest that it may be 
worthwhile to consider whether we ought not to take some kind of tribute from all hill- 
men settled in Cachar, whether they live in grants or not. At present, owing to the 
cordial support we get from tea planters, we are able to a certain extent to look after the 
Kookies living on grants ; but in 1863 the general attitude of the non-official community 
was markedly hostile to the district authorities, and a large number of planters were 
inclined to look with dislike and suspicion on any interference with Kookies settled on 
their gardens. Some went so far as to encourage and support their Kookies in disobeying 
extra judicial orders given by the Deputy Commissioner, and generally no Kookie living 
on a tea grant was allowed to perform any service for us, unless we had first asked for and 
obtained the permission of the planter. The result of all this was, that in a few years we 
entirely lost sight of the majority of the Kookies. In South Cachar, villages moved 
from garden to garden without our knowing anything of it. In spite of the discourage- 
ment of the Lushai Chiefs, there was considerable intercourse between their people and 
our Kookics ; parties of the latter often met parties of the former in the uninhahited 
jungle while hunting or collecting rubber, and heard from them news of what was going 
on in their villages. Our Kookies occasionally went by water to the Lushai villages, 
and several Lushais from time to time came into Cachar and settled down in villages 
on tea gardens, Nothing of all this, however, ever reached our ears till after the raids 
of 1869. But if our relations with our own Kookies had remained what they had 
been for some years after 1849, we should either have got the intelligence direct from 
the Kookies themselves, or our scouts would have found out all about it. The case 
of the alleged murder of three of Sookpilal’s people by Kookies of a village at the 
time situated on one of the Kunchunpore Company’s grants shows very clearly how 
little was then known of the doings of the Kookies living on tea gardens. Worse 
even than our ignorance of what was going on beetween Kookies and Lushais was 
the exclusive reliance we were ultimately forced to place on Manjihow. As the other 
Kookies slipped away from us, and after the abolition of our fixed scouting estab- 
lishment, we were obliged to depend upon him in all matters connected with Lushais, 
and J have since his death found out that messengers who had been sent by the 
Chiefs to complain against him have been of necessity put under his care while in the 
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district, while he and his people interpreted what they had to say. Besides this, the 
information obtained from the traders, Bengalees or Manipuris, imperfectly acquainted 
with the Kookie language and entirely ignorant of Kookie politics, was never sufficient 
to enable us to check Manjihow’s representation ; or even if they did bring down any 
suspicious intelligence, he with his superior knowledge was able to give it any appearance 
that suited him. 


17. There was another result of the passing of the influence of the district authorities 
over our Kookies .to the grantees of waste lands, the extent and importance of which I 
am not yet able to measure, and which it is very difficult to indicate owing to the 
enormous chasm between our mode of thinking and that of the people about whom I 
am writing. The Kookies, as I have more than once pointed out, seem to be unable to 
conceive any political system differing in essence from their own, and they look upon the 
district of Cavhar, for instance, as a group of villages held together by the superior power, 
natural or supernatural, of the European head of it. The formation of tea gardens on 
unoccupied ground by Europeans would appear to them analogous to the formation of 
new villages by the sons of Chiefs, and they would instinctively look on the owners as 
rather dependent on the great central chief than subject to him. More than this they 
could without difficulty believe that a planter could make his garden independent, or 
even grow so powerful as to change places with the great Chief of the district and reduce 
him to dependence. Now when the planters forced the Deputy Commissioner, by some 
means which the Kookies could not comprehend, to relinquish his claim to tribute from 
hillmen settled in grants, the deduction drawn by the Kookies.was, that each planter had 
to a certain extent made himself independent, though it was clear that as yet he was 
weaker than the Deputy Commissioner. Still it seemed to the Kookies that the power of 
the latter, which he thought very great after 1849, was decreasing, and the race is very 
quick indeed to take advantage of the decline of a great Chief's supremacy. Of course 
the Lushais would very soon learn, either during their visits to Cachar or from what they 
heard in other ways from our Kookies, of the imaginary change in the power of the 
Deputy Commissioner, and of the rise of so many apparently independent Chiefs on the 
frontier. It was from this point of view that I think Major Stewart’s answer to the 
objection against the extension of tea gardens was so dangerous. The meaning the 
Lushais attached to it was, that he was unable to prevent the formation of fresh tea 
gardens in the southern hills, that is, that he was unable to protect the Lushais from the 


encroachments of planters. 


18, Ihave several times since 1867 pointed out the mistake which I consider we 
made in amalgamating the Kookie levy with the police, particularly in my report C, 
dated 13th March 1871. I need not here repeat what I then wrote, but I must correct 
a too sweeping accusation of cowardice against the Kookies in the police. We had some 
very brave Kookie constables with us on the late expedition, and one Panek, the lad who 
was wounded at Kholel, distinguished himself very much. But while I gladly bear 
testimony to the courage and good conduct of all the constubles who accompanied us, I 
feel bound to point out that they were completely useless for scouting, the work for which 
they ought to be most fitted, and for which they were expressly brought to the front. 


The utter worthlessness of the police as scouts necessarily comes out very prominently 
in my work. It was of course my duty to get intelligence about roads, and I frequently 
accompanied General Bourchier and Colonel Roberts when reconnoitring, We tried in 
every possible way to utilize the Kookie and other constables who were with us, but 
could make nothing of them Still more conspicuous was their failure when employed in 
an attempt to “stalk” the sharp-shooters who gave us so much annoyance after our 
attack on Kholel. It seems to me that this is the result of the disproportionate im- 
portance attached by some police officers to drill and uniform, and their desire to give 
their men the set-up and finish of regular soldiers. I do not think any attempts have 
ever been made here to keep up and strengthen those habits of the war trail which every 
Kookie recruit has learned in his boyhood. 


Even if it be really necessary that the police on the frontier should be highly trained 
soldiers, I do not think that such necessity should prevent our having a body of hillinen 
well and suitably armed, trained as nearly as possible in their own manner of fighting, in 
seouting, in tracking fugitives, in hunting ont water and paths, and in all the other 
accomplishments of jungle warfare, with just so much military discipline as may be 
needed to keep them together, and as little as possible of a soldier’s dress or equipment. 
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19. But the abolition of the Kookie levy was not the only mischief which it seems 
to me the introduction of the new police system into Cachar entailed. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy of depriving the magistrate of all control over the internal organi- 
sation of the police in other districts, Iam convinced that it worked mischievously in 
Cachar ; for while the entire management of the political work of the district was still 
left to the Deputy Commissioner, he was made practically powerless to regulate the 
machinery on which he had mainly to rely to carry out the work. I pointed out this 
in reporting on the state of North Cachar in 1868, and I think it desirable to state here 
that my opinion on the subject is still unchanged, although I hope that the recent 
changes in the relations of the police force to Magistrates will do away with many of 
the evils and difficulties to which I allude. 


20. Meantime there were very important changes going on almost unperceived by 
us in the midst of the Lushai community. I mentioned above that Mora’s widow after 
his death removed their chief village to the Kholel hill on the east of the Tipai; she 
fixed her own village, however, on the range between the Tipai and Sonai, and still 
claimed superiority over the villages between the Sonai and the Dullessur. When 
Sookpilal’s sons grew up however, and started villages on their own account, they found 
the hills west of the Dullessur too narrow for them and pushed forward towards the 
Sonai, at first probably with the consent of Voupilal’s mother. In 1868 Khalkom, the 
most energetic of Sookpilal’s sons, had a large village of his own, on the same range ag 
Peak Z, but further south, and had gained considerable influence over the surrounding 
villages. This was looked on with dissatisfaction by Vonpilal, who had lately taken over 
the management of villages from his mother, and married the sister of his neighbour 
Poiboi, who had succeeded to the villages of his father, Lalpoong. Another son of 
Lalpoong by a mother of inferior birth, named Lalroom, had gone further south, and 
managed the village of a very old woman, the widow of Lalsavoong. Vonolel as he grew 
old seems to have lost some of his great influence, and pressed hard by the Soktes, 
Howlongs of Lalpitang’s villages, and Pois, to have made a kind of treaty with a power- 
ful Chief of the latter, known to us as the Pallam Chief, who agreed to assist Vonolel 
against all enemies on the payment of a tribute in cotton and some other articles, One 
of Vonolel’s sons, Lenkom, had started a village about twenty miles north of the Champai 
Valley. Another Deowte had gone off to the west, in the direction of Bhoota’s villages. 
Tongdong, a son of w dead brother of Vonolel, had a village in the direction of Manipur. 


21. As might have been expected, all these young Chiefs and the young men of all 
their villages were eager for fighting, but they seem to have felt that they could not do 
more than defend themselves against the tribes on the south and east. There were, 
however, left the Poitoos of ‘Tipperah and Sylhet, with whom Sookpilal’s people had a 
standing feud, the gardens of Cachar, and the Naga villages of Manipur. The old people, 
the women especially, who remembered Colonel Lister’s oxpedition and felt that it 
somehow differed from one of their raids, advised them to avoid our territory ; 
but the young warriors who had not been born in 1849, or who were infants 
at the time, were unable to understand their fears. They could not see any difference 
between what they heard of the expedition and what they saw of Kamhow’s or Lalpi- 
tang’s raids. Besides, they probably thought that the Cachar Chief was not so strong 
as he had becn twenty years before, and they knew that they were much further away 
than Mora had been, and believed that no force from Cachar could reach them. Then 
Colonel McCulloch had left Manipur in the end of 1867. He was succeeded by a Civil 
Assistant Surgeon, quite inexperieuced in frontier matters, and unable to control or even 
to understand the intrigues of the Manipur officials who, though they knew very little 
more about the Lushais than he did, were resolved that no Political Agent should again 
keep the entire arrangement of the Kookies in his own hands as Colonel McCulloch had 
done. The Lushais soon found that the firm and judicious hand which had kept them 
in order for nearly twenty years was withdrawn, and thought that they might with 
safety attack the Manipur villages. 


22. In November 1868, the Naga village of Mentha, in Manipur territory, was 
attacked and burned by Vonpilal and Poiboi, and several captives carried off. In 
December of the same year some of Sookpilal’s people encountered and killed some of 
Rungbhoom’s Poitoos in the jungles of Hill ‘lipperah ; they afterwards took Rung- 
bhoom’s village, which I think was in Sylhet, but were driven out of it by the men of 
a neighbouring police guard. On the 10th January 1869, the garden of Nowarbund 
was plundered and burned, and some of the coolies killed by Lalroom. On the 14th 
Deowte attacked the garden of Monierkhall, where thore was a police guard, which 
however was unable to prevent his plundering the garden and destroying the buildings. 
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Early in February a great attack was made on the Kala Naga stockade, which was 
strongly garrisoned by Manipuri sepoys, by several Chiefs among whom Lenkom was 
prominent. The stockade was taken, and a Manipuri officer and several sepoys killed. 
Some Naga villages were attacked and destroyed about the same time. 


23. We did not find out who were the actual perpetrators of each raid till long 
after, but we suspected Vonpilal and Sookpilal from the first, and an attempt was made 
to punish them. The original proposal was to send a small column of soldiers and police 
up the Dullessur, in the direction of Sookpilal, where it was, if possible, to meet another 
small force advancing from the south of Sylhet, along the return tracts of the raiders. 
Another small body was to go up the Sonai to Lushai Bazaar, and then across through. 
Impanoo’s village to that of Vonpilal, where it was hoped it would meet a Manipuri 
force working across from the point taken up by the Manipuri contingent this year. 


These plans were materially altered and were not carried out successfully in their 
new shape. 


24, The parties sent up the Dullessur were forced by the weather to turn back 
after having gone three marches beyond our furthest tea garden. The party from 
Sylhet got within sight of one of Sookpilal’s villages, but unfortunately had to retire 
owing to want of provisions, having had some rather unintelligible dealings with 
Lushais and having lost two men killed,—it is not clearly shewn by whom. 


The Manipuri contingent were prevented by the weather from doing anything, 
A portion of the force which went up the Sonai got to one of Vonpilal’s villages and 
within sight of that of his mother’s, the headmen of which, as well as those of Vonpi- 
lal’s village, came to the occupied village and offered to make submission. They de- 
clared that Vonpilal had lately died; that he had taken no part in the raids; that the 
raid on Mentha in November had been made by Poiboi alone; and that both he and 
his mother had always been anxious to keep on good terms with us. We have since 
discovered that Vonpilal was really dead; that he had not taken an active part in the 
raids on Cachar, but that he, with Poiboi, had committed the outrage on the Manipuri 
village ; and that he was really hostile to us, but had been restrained by his mother who 
had great influence over him, and dreaded a repetition of the affair of 1849. With 
regard to all the other raids, the Lushais gave very accurate information, and they pro- 
mised to do all in their power to induce Deowte, the principal offender, and the other 
Chiefs of Vonolel’s family, to come to terms. They also agreed that they and the head- 
men of Vonpilal’s village would meet a Cachar officer, at some place tobe appointed by 
him, during the next cold season, and they would try to induce the other eastern Chiefs 
to do likewise. They of course denied that they had any captives taken in the recent 
raids, but they promised to do what they could to get back those that were in the villages 
of other Chiefs. 


25, After the return of the expedition there was much discussion about the 
measures to be taken for the future protection of the frontier. I have not materials to 
enable me to describe here all the proposals made, but I shall give an outline of the 
views which I laid before Government. In the first place, I recommended that an ex- 
pedition ona smaller scale than, but organized on similar principles to, the one of this 
year should be sent to attack Sookpilal in the first instance. I had then satisfied 
myself that Sookpilal had not been concerned in the Cachar or Manipur outrages, 
and that the attack on the Kookies on the Sylhet frontier was much less serious from 
@ political point of view than the other raids; but Sookpilal was an old offender, and I 
feared that the results of the two attempts made to reach him would make him more 
insolent than ever. 


I also proposed that while the military expedition was operating against Sookpilal, 
I should go up the Sonai with a guard sufficient for defence and make an effort to prevail 
on the eastern Chiefs to make a voluntary submission ; and in this I hope to be aided by 
vigorous pressure exercised by Manipur in communication with me on the villages of 
Poiboi and Vonolel. If we should fail in our attempts, I proposed that the military 
expedition should, if it had time after bringing Sookpilal to reason, work eastward, 
through the villages of Deowte and Lalroom, towards Vonolel. After all the tribes had 
been reduced to submission, I proposed to carry out fully a policy somewhat similar to 
that which had been commenced after 1849, but which, as I have shewn above, had not 
been fairly tried, and to try to obtain influence over the Lushais by inducing them to 
settle on the uninhabited tract between their villages and our cultivated frontier by 
fostering trade, by cunstant communications with the people and Chiefs of all the villages 
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and by encouraging them to serve in an irregular levy to be composed mainly of hillmen 
belonging to the frontier. I also proposed to lay down a boundary line between the Cachar 
District and the Lushai hills. 


26. The Government of India refused to sanction the expedition, and I now think 
that this was a most fortunate circumstance. Our knowledge of the country and the 
real position of the villages were then so imperfect that the expedition would have had 
very great difficulty in even getting to Sookpilal’s village, and certainly the whole season 
would have been occupied in dealing with him. Anything done in his direction would 
have very little effect upon the eastern villages, who would in all probability have 
thought they were safe from all danger of retribution if we found it so difficult to reach 
Sookpilal. The proposition to re-organize a Kookie levy was not accepted. This I think 
is to be regretted, for it might have been very useful during the late expedition. I was 
permitted, however, to pay a visit to the Lushai hills for the purpose of meeting as many 
chiefs as possible. 


27. I proposed to proceed first to Lushai Bazaar on the Sonai, and to use 
the influence of Vonpilal’s people to induce the chiefs of Vonolel’s family on 
the one side, and those of Sookpilal on the other, tomeet me. If I were 
successful with the former, I intended to make an effort to work across through their 
country to Manipur, and I asked the Rajah to do his utmost to help me in dealing with 
them, as I had found, from the statements of the Lushais who came in to see me at the 
end of the rains, that the eastern people still looked upon Manipur with some of the 
feeling with which Colonel McCulloch had tried to inspire them. I also asked the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to make an attempt to meet if he 
could spare time, and at all events to do all in his power to open communication with me. 


28. The Deputy Commissioner was unable to make any attempt to meet me, but 
he sent a letter which, strange to say, made its way nto Manipur through the Howlongs 
and Syloos. Some days after we got to Lushai Bazaar, I hada meeting with the headmen 
of Vonpil’s villages, and with Khalkom, Sookpilal’s son, and some other chiefs. I found 
that there was no chance of opening direct communication with the chiefs of the family 
of Vonolel and his brothers, that it would not be safe to attempt to make my way 
through their hills to Manipur, and that it was more than probable that no real attempt 
to aid me had been made by that state. Consequently, as Sookpilal had shown some 
anxiety to come to terms, I determined to march across to the Dullessur, in the hope of 
having a meeting with him. I got across to Bepari Bazaar, and made with him there 
® provisional settlement of the boundary. 


29. It will be seen from the above that whatever may have been the value of the 
arrangements made with the western Lushai villages, I had entirely failed to do anything 
with the eastern ones, and the Lieutenant-Governor Sir William Grey, felt great 
uneasiness about this at the time. It was thought, however, that in forming friendly 
relations with the nearer portions of the tribe, especially with Sookpilal, the object of 
most immediate importance had been to all appearance attained. I had come to the 
conclusion besides, that owing to the geographical position of Manipur, and the relations 
which had previously existed between the Lushai and that state, the Political Agent 
there was in a much better position than I could be to carry out the wishes of Govern- 
ment ; and I at the same time believed that hitherto the action of the Manipur Rajah 
and his oflicials had been quite inconsistent with a loyal adhesion to the declared policy 
of the paramount power. Consequently, although Manipur affairs are overlooked by 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department, I, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, wrote to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal a letter, the 
greater part of which I shall quote, because I am still convinced that the views 
about Manipur are correct, although at the time I under-rated the danger to us from the 
eastern Lushais. 


30, “ The Lushais look upon the Tipai as the boundary betweon the clans, which 
are, to use their own phrase, ‘the Manipuri Rajah’s men’ and those which are ‘ the 
Cachar Saheb’s.’ It is not easy to define exactly their idea of the relation indicated by 
this phrase ; but the clans west of the Tipai certainly consider that they are in some 
way connected with Cachar, and those to the east, with one exception, have the same 
feeling about Manipur. The exception isthe village of Kholel, which, though now 
situated on the east of the Tipai, still is considered to be one of the Cachar villages. 
Kast of Kholel, at the distance of about one day's journey, is the village of Poiboy, son 
of Lalpoong. He isat present very much dissatistied with Manipur, and according to 
the statement of the Lushai Dorpong, forwarded to the Commissioner of Dacca with my 
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letter of the 6th, he accuses Thado subjects of the Rajah of having murdered seven of his 
people this year. In spite of this all the Lushais of his village whom I saw spoke of 
their making friends with the Rajah ultimately asa certainty, and the Chief and his 
headmen did not seem to wish to have anything to do with Cachar. 


“In the same way whenever I spoke about Vonolel or any of his sons, except 
Deowte, I was told that they sent Muntries and presents into Manipur, and that they 
wished to be ‘ the Rajah’s pepole.’ 


“But, while I think that Manipur is in a better position than Cachar to gain an 
influence over the clans east of the Tipai, it is nearly as important for the latter as it is 
for the former that friendly intercourse should be kept up with these villages. The 
Chiefs are all nearly related to those south of Cachar ; they are continually intermarrying, 
and their people keep up a constant intercourse for trade and other purposes. The result 
of this close connection is that the minds of the Cachar Lushais will be unsettled as long 
as Manipur continues on had terms with the eastern clans. Dorpong, in the statement 
alluded to above, mentions that Poiboi had sent to ask the Kholel people to join in an 
attack on Manipur. It is true that they refused on that occasion, but something might 
happen at any time to make them change their minds. Evenif they were to keep the 
promises they have made to me of not engaging in any quarrels with Manipur, Cachar 
might still suffer in the case of hostilities between the Eastern Lushais and the Rajah. 
For instance, the chief complaint made by the Lushais against Manipur is that some of 
their people were murdered by Thadoes this year,and as long as the present bad feeling 
exists, there will probably be many similar occurrences. Now, as a general rule, the 
Lushais would not find it easy to get at the Manipur Thadoes to make reprisals; but 
there are several Thadoe villages in Cachar, and the Lushais might be tempted to attack 
the people of them in revenge for the injuries done by their relatives in Manipur. 
Again, there are all along the frontier villages of Manipuris, who are our subjects and 
who owe no allegiance whatever to the Rajah. But if the Lushais were to get exasper- 
ated with the Manipuri race generally, they might attack the people living in Cachar 
without caring whose subjects they were. 


“JI have long felt the importance to Cachar of a good feeling being kept up 
between Manipur and the clans to its south, and in 1867 I went in, with the permission 
of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, to confer with Colonel McCulloch, who was 
then Political Agent, on this subject. At that time the Lushais were apparently on very 
good terras with Manipur and with the Thadoes and other Kookies living in that state. 
Messengers were sent from time to time to the Lushai Chiefs nominally from the Rajah, 
but really from the Political Agent, and presents were sometimes sent down. ‘These mes- 
sengers were always Kookies, in whom Colonel McCulloch, could put trust. He tells me 
that he “ never allowed any Manipuristo mix in these affairs, fearing their inveterate 
habit of inventing, which would bring mischief.’’ Occasionally, also, influential Lushais 
went in to see Colonel McCulloch, and I believe that when his messengers carried hia 
silver-mounted Burmese dao to any of the nearer villages, the headmen looked upon it 
as the summons to appear before him, which they were bound to obey. The Manipur 
Kookies used at that time to shoot over the hunting grounds of the Lushais near the 
great salt spring called Chiboo, and when they killed anything, they left a hind leg at 
spring for the Lushais, who in their turn, when lucky, used to leave a leg fur the Thadoes. 


“ All this is changed. It was at this very spring of Chiboo that, according to the 
Lushai story, the Thadoes this year killed Poiboi’s men, four of whom were hunting and 
three making salt. Manipuris were sent down by the Rajah to negotiate with the 
Lushais. They went back saying, that they had been threatened with death; that the 
eastern clans had become most boastful and insolent ; that they looked upon our tour 
among the western clans as an act of submission ; that they described the presents which 
we gave the head men as tribute ; and that they were going te attack Manipur in the 
middle of April. This attack, however, was never made, and the Lushais who came 
in to me spoke as badly of the Manipuris who had been sent to them as the Manipuris 
had done of them; they also said, frequently, that Poiboi, and the other Chiefs would not 
come to terms with Manipur until a ‘ good’ messenger were sent to them. When I 
asked them what they meant by a good messenger, they said one who was honest, who 
meant really to settle matters, and not one merely sent to spy out the land and find out 
how most mischief could be done to them. I could not find out exactly what they meant, 
but I suspect that the messenger had talked in the usual boasting style of Manipuris 
about the punishment the Rajah meant to inflict on the Lushais, and of the ease 
with which their villages could be got and destroyed. I was rather surprised to hear the 
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Agent of the Manipur Rajah in Cachar talking in the same way, for the Manipuris 
generally think differently, and seem very anxious that both the Rajah and our Govern- 
ment should be friendly with the Lushais. 


“I think that the change in the relations of the Lushais with Manipur may be 
accounted for. After very much opposition Colonel McCulloch, in the time of the 
present Rajah’s father, got practically into his hands the entire management of all 
matters connected with the Kookies. Of course he always worked in the name of the 
Rajah and obtained his consent to every thing of importance, but he did not allow the 
Manipur officials to interfere in any way. The latter have always disliked the arrange- 
ment excessively, and when Colonel McCulloch retired, they at once set to work, to 
prevent his successor getting the same power. I believe they were successful in this. 
The influence exercised by Colonel McCulloch was not directly connected with his position 
as Political Agent, and his authority over the Kookies was not conferred on him by our 
Government, It was based on his great experience, on his power of conversing freely 
and directly with the hillmen, and on his minute knowledge of their affairs. It was 
impossible that his successor could be possessed of these qualifications, or that without 
them he could keep the exclusive management of the Kookies, and consequently the 
Manipur officials of the Rajah began to interfere. ‘The result is the present unhappy 
condition of the frontier. The Manipur officials now see that as long as their inter- 
ference is allowed to continue, the Lushais are not likely to live on friendly terms with 
Manipur ; and as they are unwilling to be excluded from the management of frontier 
matters, they are doing all in their power to induce the Rajah to take hostile measures 
and bring the villages into subjection. For some reason or other, they think that our 
Government is likely to assist the Rajah in doing this, and they seem unable to under- 
stand that if we were forced to attack any of the clans, it would be those on our own 
border which give us trouble, and not those to the far east which are the only ones that 
Manipur has anything to do with. 


“In my opinion the first thing to be done, in order to remedy the existing evil, is 
for our Government to make an arrangement with the Rajah under which the Political 
Agent should get, officially, the same position in Kookie matters that Colonel McCulloch 
made for himself. The Manipur officials of the Rajah should not be allowed to interfere 
unless when directed to do so by the Agent, and the Rajah should agree to pass no orders 
and adopt no measures affecting Kookies without first consulting the Agent. The 
Thadoes should not be allowed to carry on their feud with the Lushais, and occurrences 
like the alleged murder of the seven men at Chiboo should be carefully guarded against 
and severely punished. 


“Trustworthy messengers might be sent down to the eastern villages not to settle 
apy terms with the Lushais, but to induce the Chiefs, if possible, and if not the Muntries 
of the eastern villages, to meet the Political Agent. If they could not be induced to go 
into the valley of Manipur, I think it might be wortlwhile to consider the advisability 
of the Agent going to meet them, say somewhere to the south-west of Moirang or the 
south of Kowpoom, or even nearer their villages. 


“Tf in such a meeting the causes of the attacks on Manipur of last year could be 
found out, very much would be done. J think I have been able to discover the circum- 
stances which led to the attacks on our territory, and I am ashamed to have to acknowledge 
that the latter might have been averted if we had been less ignorant of the Lushais and 
had taken more trouble to find out and redress their grievances. In the same way 
it, will probably be found out that the eastern Lushais have suffered real or fancied 
injuries from the hillmen who are subject to Manipur. The Lushais told me that the 
Rajah had either fixed or promised to fix a boundary between their lands, and those which 
he claimed for his own hillmen. I hope that this is true. Among all the tribes on the 
frontier there is a very strong fecling about boundaries, Bach village has its limits which 
are known and respected by the tribes around as long as they aro at peace with it, and 
any attempt made, except in time of hostilities, by one clan to occupy lands belonging 
to another clan, would be condemned by every one. If the Rajah of Manipur were to 
fix a boundary for the Lushais and to tell them that it would be respected only as long 
as they behaved well, he would have no small security for their future good conduct. 
The effect of this would be atill greater if the Political Agent were to go over some of 
this boundary with the Lushais, and if the Rajah were to give them a sunnud counter- 
signed by him. 
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‘The Lushais would probably meet the Political Agent with presents, some for the 
Rajah and some for himself. The Rajah might be encouraged to make some return 
presents, aud the Political Agent might be allowed to give something of small value on 
the part of our Government. 


“ When friendly intercourse had once been established, it would not be difficult for 
the Political Agent to find out if there were any prisoners in the villages of the Lushais, 
and if there were, to get them released. bs 

“I believe the Manipur Chief would be willing to support the Political Agent in 
carrying out a consistently friendly policy. He knows that the Lushais are not the only, 
or even the most formidable of the foes on his southern frontier. Kamhow of Molbhem, 
the great Sokte Chief who is said to have burned Moirang this year, is much more likely 
to give trouble to Manipur than the Lushais are, and I have heard that the powerful 
and savage tribes called by the Lushais Khyrees are creeping up towards Manipur. It 
would be clearly to the Rajah’s advantage to have in the Lushais a strong friendly tribe 
to break the attck of the outside tribes when they begin to press on his frontier. ‘lhe 
selfish and ignorant Manipuris who surround him do not see this, but I think he might 
be made to understand it.”’ 


I do not say that the Political Agent would have been ultimately successful if he 
had tried vigorously to carry out the policy above indicated ; but I think it almost certain 
that the eastern Lushai Chiefs would not have dared to make the raids of last year if he 
had gone down to Chiboo with a sufficiently strong guard and taken up a position there 
in December 1870. 


31. Towards the end of 1870 information which I had previously received of the 
death of Vonolel was confirmed. In December I went down to Changsil, a point on the 
Dullessur River, where I met Sookpilal, and finally settled the boundary fixed provi- 
sionally the year previous. After I had seen Sookpilal, and just before I started to march 
across to the Sonai, I heard rumours that some of Vonolel’s family were on their way to 
attack Cachar. I did not believe this at the time. But some time after I reached the 
Sonai, Lushais came in with intelligence that Vonolel’s son, Lalboorah, had attacked the 
out-post at Monierkhal, garden, had killed several soldiers and police, but had eventually 
retired with a loss of over fifty killed. I heard also that Tangdong, Vonolel’s nephew, 
had made an attempt to reach the Nowarbund garden ; but owing to none of his people 
knowiug anything of the country he had missed his way und came out at Nugdigram, 
where he got three prisoners, and that during his absence on the raid his village had been 
destroyed by Kamhow, and his wife and many of his people taken captives. ‘The Lushais 
also told me that Lenkowm had made another attack on Manipur. Some days later news 
was brought that the Howlongs under Benkuia and Sangboong, sons of Lalpitang, 
had attacked a garden in South Hylakanday, killed a European and many natives, 
and taken off several prisoners, among whom was a little girl who, as I understood 
from the description, was European or of European extraction. My informant. said 
that the Howlongs were even then debating about giving up this child either through 
Rutton Poea or Sookpilal. I also heard that the Sylhoos and Gnoorshailon’s Poitoos 
were probably implicated in the western raids, but there was nothing more than suspicion 
against them. During the remainder of my stay in the hills I was employed in collect- 
ing information about the perpetrators of the raids, tlhe exact position of their villayes, 
and the easiest way to get at them. As I was on my way back, Khalkom, Sookpilal’s 
son, came to meet me at Lushai Bazaar ; he corroborated the above statements and pro- 
mised to assist us if we undertook an expedition to punish the eastern tribes. On the 
zZnd, just before I started on my return, I heard that some Howlongs were on their way 
to attack some of the gardens of South Hylakandy. 


32. On my return to the station I found that the information given me by the 
Lushais as to the outrages in this district was to a great extent correct, but that very 
little was known here about the perpetrators. Whatever had been found out, however, 
conlirmed the statements I had heard, and left no doubt on my mind that the raids on 
Manipur, Monierkhall and Nugdigram had been committed by the relatives of Vonolel, 
and those in South Hylakandy, Sylhet and Tipperah, by Poitoos. It would he super- 
fluous for me to give here a detailed account of these raids, but I wish to point out a 
difference between the character of the attacks on Nugdigram and Monierkhal! and 
those made on Alexandrapore, Cutlecherra aod Jhalnacherra, which was not sufli- 
ciently brought out in any of the reports made at the time. 
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33. The people at Alexandrapore were taken so completely at unawares by the 
Howlongs suddenly emerging from the adjoining jungle in which they were concealed, 
that they were unable to make the slightest attempt to defend themselves, and Mr, 
Winchester, who was at breakfast when the attack was made, seems to have been killed 
before he had time to load his weapon. ‘The bungalow at Cutlecherra is so situated 
that Messrs. Bagshaw and Cooke had sufficient warning to be able to arm themselves and 
a few of their people, with whose assistance they not only drove the Howlongs from the 
garden, but forced them to set free some captive coolies whom they were carrying off. 
The Howlongs returned to the garden next day, but were again driven off with ease by 
Messrs. Bagshaw and Cooke, this time aided by nine policemen who had come up during 
the night. The party which attacked Jhalnacherra, said to be 120 strong, were repulsed 
by a patrol party of one head constable and four constables who were in the lines at tbe 
time; and the Howlongs seem to have been driven across the river, before some more 
police, sent to the assistance of the patrol party, arrived from the stockade, half a mile 
distant. The manager of Monierkhall had received a warning of a threatened raid and 
had taken away his coolies before the attack was made; but he, with two more well- 
armed Europeans, remained in the stockade, which was held by thirty-seven soldiers and 
police, who were reinforced next day by Mr. Daly and thirty-nine soldiers. Lalboorah’s 
Lushais, however, besieged the stoackade for two days, keeping up such a heavy fire 
that, as Mr. Daly described it,a man could not show himself outside without getting a 
shot, and they successfully met two sorties made by Mr. Daly, who each time took 
out about twenty-six men, but was driven back with the loss of seven killed and one 
wounded. Five men had been wounded on the previous day. 


Tangdong’s party, after killing some Nagas and Bengalees whom they came upon 
in trying to find the path they had lost, came out on the,Nugdigram road, where they 
met Mr. Daly's rear guard consisting of eight soldiers anda constable. The soldiers 
behaved most gallantly, keeping the Lushais in check long enough to allow the coolies 
they were escorting to get off in safety and then selling their lives dearly, for they are 
said by an eye-witness to have killed twenty-five of the enemy; but at length they 
were overpowered,—six were killed and one wounded. The Lushai got possession of 
thirteen muskets taken from the dead soldiers and police, and I heard in the hills that this 
was a matter of great exultation with them. 


Tt will be seen from the above that the Holongs, although they carried off great 
booty and many captives, had shown themselves unable to withstand any armed opposi- 
tion when met with ; while on the other hand, the eastern Lushais got little plunder and 
only three captives, but had decidedly obtained what they would consider a great triumph 
over our troops. 


34. I have tried in tho foregoing paragraphs to show clearly, but without wnneces- 
sary detail, the main facts relating to the Lushais, on which were based the advice given 
by me in the first instance, and the ultimate decision and action of the officer command- 
ing the force ; and I shall now quote the original proposition for the punishment of the 
outrages of 1871, made by me last March. 


“There is now a better chance of conducting an expedition to a successful end than 
there has been hitherto. We now know the character of the country and that it does 
not oppose any insuperable obstacles ; we also know generally the direction of the villages 
we want to get at, and the way to reach them. Above all, the information collected 
lately on this side and at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the amount of oppusi- 
tion we are likely to meet with and to form a definite plan for an expedition. Taking all 
these things into consideration, I have come to the conclusion that we ought to take 
measures to inflict punishment next cold weather on the perpetrators of the outrages of 
this year ; and I should propose to send one force from Cachar to the villages of Lal- 
boorah and Tangdong and another from either Chittagong or Tipperah to the villages of 
the sons of Lalpitang. 


“Of course, T do not presume to make any definite suggestions about the strength 
of the force to be sent in, its organization, or the way in which it should be conducted. 
There are, however, some points upon which the knowledge I have gained in the hills 
may be useful. 


“Tf an expedition should be decided on, it is of the utmost importance that prepar- 
ations should be commenced as early as possible. Supplies, carriage, &c., should be 
collected at Cachar during the rains and sent by the Barak to Tipai Mookh before the 
1st of November, or at all events, within a week after the cessation of tho rains. I have 
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assumed that Tipai Mookh would be adopted as the starting point, because it is nearer to 
Lalboorah’s village than any other place that can be reached by water. The river up to 
it has been surveyed and is navigable for boats of 200 maunds up to the very end of the 
tains; and although there are some shoals which impede the navigation in the dry 
season, still, even then, it is every way superior to either the Sonai or the Dullessur. 
From Tipai Mookh there are paths leading to the villages; but I am inclined to think 
that a little higher up the Barak there are better paths leading from a place at which 
some Manipuri traders have established a market. 


“Between Tipai Mookh and Lalboorah’s village are the great villages of Kholel 
(Vonpilal’s) and Sellam (Poiboi’s). It is almost certain that the former would side with 
us, and more than probable that the latter would follow its example; but it would be 
advisable to have a strong guard near but not in each. This would ensure the fidelity of 
the people, and when they found that we had no intention of injuring them, their women 
and children would probably return to the villages from their hiding places in the jungle. 
Of course, if these people should prove friendly, the utmost care should be taken to 
protect them from any kind of injury or annoyance. 


“ Lalboorah’s village would probably be found deserted, perhaps burnt. The force 
should, however, establish itself there and send out parties to get possession of the grain 
in the jooms, to make prisoners any women and children they could find and disperse 
parties of armed men they could get intelligence of. The clan, on finding that the 
force did not mean to hurry back to the plains in the usual manner, would probably take to 
offensive measures. It is not likely that they would venture to attack the main body or 
any of the scouring parties, but it would almost certainly attempt to interrupt communt- 
cations and cut off supplies. Besides attacking weak parties coming up from 
the rare, they would probably take the paths leading from the base to the main body. 
They would, however, soon be tired of this and attempt to negotiate. The surrender of the 
Chiefs concerned in the raids should be insisted on asa preliminary step. They would 
give themselves up if promised their lives and liberty on complying with our demands. 
A very heavy fine of elephant’s tusks, metnas, gongs, and amber necklaces should be 
imposed upon them, and they should be compelled with their people to assist in making 
@ food path to the place in which a junction with the Chittagong force should be 
effected. 


“The latter expedition should, mutatis mutandis, proceed on the same principles as 
that from Cuchar, In returning, both forces should be accompanied by the Chiefs and 


headimen of the offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at annoyance on 
the way back. 


‘In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that the force would not meet any resistance 
in its advance, but that the supports would require to be very strong in order to provide 
against annoyance after the villages had been occupied. From what I know of the Lushais 
and their ideas about fighting, I think that this is the most probable course of events. 
But there may be opposition ; other clans nay make common cause with those against 
whom our force would be directed ; and these last might elect to stockade and defend their 
villages. In either case a strong force would be necessary, and, above all things, it should 
be thoroughly organized and equipped. It would be well, too, to post strong partics on 
Chatterchoora, Rengtipahar, and Bongkong, and to get the Rajah of Manipur to send 3 
large force to some point sonth of Moirang. This measure would prevent Kamhow from 
giving any aid to the Lushais even if he were willing, which seems unlikely.”’ 


It must be borne in mind that the proposals for dealing with Lalboorah after our 
arrival at Chamfai were made on the supposition that we should meet with no opposition 
from the people of Kholel or Sellam; that we should consequently be able to march on 
Lalboorah as quickly as our transport would allow us; and above all, that we should have 
no hand-to-hand fighting with any of the Lushais. The choice of Tipai Mookh as * 
ue point was contingent on the force being directed against the Chiefs of Vonolel’s 

amily. 


35. In July 1871 the Governor General in Council decided on sending an expedition 
into the Lushai country. The main force was to consist of two columns, one starting from 
Chittagong and one from Cachar; but there was to be a contingent supplied by the 
Rajah of Manipur. The Government of India in adopting these measures did not 
allude to the proof produced by me of the guilt of the Eastern Lushais; indeed, it was 
expressly stated that the most prominent offenders came from the country of the 
Howlongs and Syloos, and no indication was given of the portions of the Lushai tribe 
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against whom the Cachar force was intended to act. In the end of September I saw a 
letter from the Quarter Master General, in which it was mentioned that His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief was inclined to recommend that the point of departure of the 
Cachar column should be Tipai Mookh as recommended by me, but it was zot stated in 
the letter that the attack was to be directed against the eastern Chiefs, and some circum- 
stances had occurred since I had made the recommendation in March, which I thought 
ought to be taken into consideration. One of these was the arrival in Manipur of 
some Lushais, who said that they had been sent by some of the Chiefs of Vonolel’s 
family to seek the friendship of the Manipur authorities, and permission to settle in the 
south of that State, and to ask the Political Agent to visit their villages during the 
ensuing cold season. About the same time some messengers came down from Svokpilal, 
who said that that Chief was anxious that we should attack the Syloos from the direction 
of the Cutlecherra range, and promised that he would assist us in every possible way. 
It then became a question for consideration whether we ought not to make a junction 
with the Chittagong force south of Sookpilal’s country our first object, and let Manipur 
attempt to settle the eastern villages, particularly as the Political Agent was then opposed 
to my idea of the desirability of the Manipur troops working in the direction of Chiboo, 
and was anxious to take a route south of the Kowpoom Valley, which J thought would 


ae the contingent into dangerous proximity to a column advancing from Tipai 
ookh. 


36. I therefore asked to have the question of the point of departure re-opened. 
The matter was referred for final decision to Brigadier-General Bourchier, who had been 
selected to command the expedition, and I went up to Shillong to give him personally 
all the information I could. After a very careful consideration the Brigadier-General 


came to the conclusion, in which I fully concurred, that we ought to adhere to the Tipai 
Mookh route. 


_ 37. As I have not had hitherto an opportunity of explaining the reasons for this 
decision, I shall here go into them at some length. It may seem at first sight that we 
should have obtained some great advantages if we had taken the western route. In the 
first place, we knew much more about the hills north of Bepari Bazaar and Nisapwi than 
we did of the country east of the Tipai. Besides this, on the east side there is no water 
communication further south than Tipai Mookh, while the Sonai and Dullessur are 
navigable for very small boats as far as Punchunkai and Bepari Bazaar respectively. ‘Then, 
if Sookpilal could have been relied on, the assistance that we should have got from him 
and his people would have been extremely valuable. Lastly, we should have had a fair 
chance of meeting the Chittagong column in the Syloo country. But it seemed to us 
that these advantages would be wholly or to a great extent neutralized if we could not 
put implicit contidence, not merely in Sookpilal’s friendly feelings toward us, but in his 
beliet that we were able to protect him afterwards from the vengeance of the rest of the 
Lushais. The route proposed by Sookpilal’s messengers had not’ been explored, and was 
less known to me than that from 'lipai Mookh; besides which it did not admit of our 
making use of water carriage south of Julnacherra. If we had takeu either the route 
along the Rengti or that along the Noongvai range, we should have been obliged to 
establish the depdt at Bepari Bazar very much earlier in the season than was necessary 
at. Tipai Mookh, on account of the impossibility of taking large boats up the Dullessur 
during the cold weather, and, unless Sookpilal could have been depended on to protect the 
boats going up as well as the depdt, a considerable portion of the force must have been 
employed in the jungles at the most unhealthy period of the year. Then, although we 
knew the country as far as Svokpilal's villages, we had not the slightest information 
about the hills beyond. None of our people had ever been in them, and all I knew about 
the position of the Howlong or the Syloo villages had been learned from Sookpilal’s 
people ; we should have been therefore entirely in his hands after we got outside the 
limits of iny personal knowledge ; and if the southern people could by any means have 
induced him not to guide us against them, we might have found it almost impossible to 
communicate with the Chittagong force. Besides this we believed that the villages of the 
Howlong Chicfs, who were known to be the worst offenders on the Chittagong side, are 
situated considerably to the east of the Syloos, and thought that the right column 
would have operated chiefly against them, in which case I considered that we should have 
had nearly as good a chance of effecting junction from the east as from the west. It 
appeared to us therefore that the advantages of the western route were not in themselves 
ao yreat as to counterbalance the risk of the surrounding Chiefs being able to induce 
Sookpilal by threats or promises to witlihold his assistance, particularly as we knew that 
he was very much afraid of the Howlongs, and that all tho Lushais disbelieved in our 
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ability to reach the more distant villages. On the other hand, although both General 
Bourchier and I thought that it would not be safe to allow the success of the expedition 
to depend in the slightest degree on Sookpilal’s assistance, we at the same time saw no 
reason to suspect his friendliness, and considered that an armed visitation of his country 
was not essential to attain the objects desired by Government. 


The rumours of his complicity in last year’s raids had been shown to be 
unfounded. Information brought down by some Cacharies of the Ainakhall Poonjee, 
who went up to his villages during the rains, made it almost certain that he had 
none of the captives, and the conduct of his people towards me while in the hills last year 
showed that he at least desired that we should think him friendly. Then he knows 
perfectly well that we can reach him at any time, and we calculated that after we 
had reduced to submission his more powerful neighbours he would not be likely to give 
trouble. 


38. Our position with regard to the family of Vonolel was quite different. These 
Chiefs had made no direct overtures to us, and there was nothing really tangible in the 
message sent to Manipur, which was besides taken in by men of no account from small 
villages dependent on Poiboy. These men did indeed make over to the Rajah one of the 
muskets taken from our soldiers in the raids, but the fact of this being sent to the Mani- 
pur Chief instead of to us was extremely unsatisfactory. Then we knew that Vonolel’s 
people had both in 1869 and 1871 obtained signal advantages over our fighting men and 
those of Manipur ; that in 1869 Lenkom had taken the Kala-Nagas’ stockade, though 
held by a Manipuri force, which, I believe, was superior in number to the attacking 
party ; that Deowte, in the same year, had plundered and burnt Monierkhall in spite of 
the efforts of the police guard there, and that in 1871 Lalboorah and Tangdong had killed 
and plundered the bodies of several of our soldiers and police, besides driving before them 
a Kuropean officer and his men, Besides this we knew that they were the remotest and the 
Jeast accessible of all the Lushais from either this side or that of Chittagong. It seemed 
to us very unlikely that they, secure in their distant fastnesses, and confident that they 
were more than a match for our troops in jungle fighting, would be induced to make 
a voluntary submission by the terror inspired by our punishment of nearer and less war- 
like tribes than their own. General Bourchier considered, and I fully agreed with him, 
that the only way in which we could force these people to submit, and to recognize that 
they must bohave properly in future, was to show them that we could reach them, and 
that we had the power of crushing any opposition they could make to our occupation of 
their country, I think that the result of, the expedition showed that we were right, 
but I must confess that I for my part did not venture to expect that the Lushais would 
give us such an opportunity of showing them what our troops can do as they did on the 
2oth January at Koongnoong, 


39. Strong advanced guards were posted on the ranges mentioned in paragraph 34 
to provide against any possible wavering on the part of Sookpilal, and the Brigadier- 
(reneral requested the Manipur Political Agent to advise the Rajah to post guards 
along his south frontier and to advance a small force to Tseklapee, a point south of Moirang, 
so as to be in readiness to take up a position at Chiboo when the time for such # measure 
arrived. At the outset there was some reason to hope that we should be able to induce 
the people of the villages of Lalhi and Poiboy to separate themselves from those of 
Lenkom, Latboorah, and Tangdong, and that we might induce them to be friendly or 
even neutral, in which case it was General Bourchier’s intention to advance to Chamfai 
with as little delay as possible, and to make that place his head-quarters until he had at- 
tained the objects of the expedition. 


40. But even before we started we found that this would not be so easy as T had 
hoped, and that it was possible that we should have to fight every village south of ‘Tipal 
Mookh. In November eight Lushais came in, who represented themselves as sent by 
Poiboy and the headmen of Kholel to ask for our friendship, to deny that Poiboy had 
anything to do with the raids, and to offer to bring in Vonolel’s sons to make submission 
to us at Tipai Mookh. In my letter of the 2nd December, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, I mentioned my suspicions about the reality of these assurances, an 
that 1 was inclined to think that Poiboy would consider our advance from ipui Mookh 
a hostile measure. I had known one of the men, whose name was Dorpong, since 1869, 
when he belonged to Vonpilal’s village, but he said that he had since left it and gone over 
to Poiboy, and we afterwards found out that all the men came from Kholel, Chipowee, 
and Tingteedoong, two villages dependent on Poiboy, but on this side of the great Moothi- 
Jen range. By degrees we learned from these people that the Lushajs believed that we 
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Je to advance beyond Tipai Mookh for some time at least, and that they 
TeuOhede peels that they might induce us to make soine terms with them there and 
then to return. We also gathered from them that at the time they left, the tribe had not 
definitely decided on its general course of action in the event of our going beyond Tipai 
Mookh, but that if we should by any chance succeed in getting as far as the great range 
of Moocthilen or Lengtene,—a very unlikely event all the Lushais thought,—and attempt 
to cross it, it was to be defended with the entire strength of the tribe. ‘ In consequence 
of what I heard from these people I advised General Bourchier on political grounds to 
advance at once to the Kholel village, as mentioned in my diary for the 14th December. 
But before describing the political results of this move, I shall attempt to give a slight 
sketch of the country in which the force operated. 


41. Anexamination of the map which accompanies this report will show that 
between Luckipore and the Voombhong Hill, on which what for convenience sake we call 
the new Kholel villages are situated, our route never got out of the uninhabited and 
uncultivated jungle mentioned in paragraph 11, except when it passed through the 
Mainadhur and Bhubondhur tea gardens, themselves specks in an ocean of forest. The 
Barak from Tipai Mookh to Luckipore flows between ranges of high hills which send 
down innumerable spurs to the edge of the river. The path that did duty for a road 
was carried over these spurs sometimes on the Manipur side of the river, sometimes on 
the Cachar side, but always through a country in the highest degree difficult and repulsive. 
Between Tipai Mookh and the Voombhong range the route was easier and far pleasanter. 
We ascended gradually a spur of the Senbong range, which is, I think, itself a spur of the 
great ridge overlooking the Valley of Kowpoom. On our way we passed the sites of 
villages which had been deserted in consequence of the aggressions of the Lushais, and not 
occupied by the latter through fear of us. We found exquisitely fragrant limes growing 
near these sites, and walnut trees, which may have been planted by the former inhabitants 
of the hills. From the Senbong range, the highest point of which is probably under five 
thousand feet, we descended to the Tipai, which flows between it and the Voombhong 
range—a wide mass of hill with sloping sides, from much of which the luxuriant forests 
had been lately cleared for the villages, and joom cultivation of the Lushais. Of course 
we had to cross the ‘Tipai to get to these villages, but our route onwards still lay within 
the curve made by that river in its way to the Barak. After crossing Parbachung, which 
is merely a spur of the real Kholel range, we had to ascend the latter, which is, I believe, 
the continuation of the Kowpoom Hill. Its average height is much greater than that of 
Senbong, and the highest point on it reached by the survey party was 5,450 feet. The 
range ends abruptly a little to the south of this peak, round the base of which the Tipai 
flows. Further south are more, and probably higher hills, some of which belong to Poi- 
boy, some to Vonpilal ; still further south is Bhoota’s country. On the wide sloping side 
of this peak is the site of Vonpilal’s village, which is now broken up into the Voombhong 
group. North of this were the two smaller guard villages of Daidoo and Pachowee, some 
of the households of which have moved west to Voombhong, but probably more east to 
Poiboy’s villages. The Tipai flows between the Kholel range and the hills to the east, 
which may be described as a cluster of spurs thrown out towards the south by a great 
block of hill. On the northern slopes of this block is the 'Tingreedoong village ; that of 
Chipowee is situated on the first of the spurs crossed by us. We gave the name of Gnowpa 
to the next spur, which runs far to the south, where it mects a spur of the high 
Rengteng or Moothilen range. Along the ridge of Guowpa are the sites of many villages 
now deserted, Poiboy’s people have, however, again begun to occupy this range, and his 
mother is about to remove her village to a point upon it. 


42. After leaving these hills we came on a great range to which I have more than 
once alluded. I do not know any general name for it, and Ido not think there is any ; 
but we used the name of one of three high peaks on it—Soorthlong, Moothilen, and 
Lengteng, to describe it. It is very steep and rocky, and the highest point on it must be 
7,000 feet high. Koongnoong, the village at which we halted after the fight of the 25th 
January, was 5,500 feet. ‘To the east of this range we could see several lower ranges 
between us and Chiboo, which was pointed out to our north-east. On these hills were 
many villages, all dependent on Poiboy, but some of which have since moved to Manipur, 
To the north-east was Taikoong, the village destroyed on the 26th January. The country 
to the east and south of Koongnoong differs very much in character from that of the 
west of Moothilen. The general levels are higher, the climate is colder and pleasanter, 
there is much less forest, and the flora is of a decidedly different character, pines and 
rhododendrons replacing as typical varieties bamboos and the great family of ‘ficus. The 
hills too are more rocky and the soil far less fertile, or at least less suited to grow rice and 
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other products which flourish in the hills to the west. Between Koongnoong and Sellam 
to the north-east of the latter, were two villages, but our route did not pass through them, 
as we took a more direct road. On our way we met with the first of those curious moor. 
like patches of flat grassy land of which we found so many afterwards. The next we 
came to was the vailey of the Dinkai between Sellam and Tulcheng, a large village chiefly 
inhabited by Pois. : = 


43, After we left the latter place we crossed the water-shed which separates the 
streams flowing into the Barak and with it into the Brahmaputra, from those falling into 
the Taow, which I think must be the Koladyne. From this water-shed we got into the 
flat_ valley of the Tooeetow, which flows eastward into the Taow between two great peaks 
which we used to call Lalboorah’s gates, but the real names of which are Dilthlong and 
Moorthlong. We ascended the latter of these, crossing it at the height of 6,700 feet ; at 
this point was situated the village of Engow, composed entirely of Soktes of Kamhow’s 
tribe. Not far from this is a village of Pois, but I was unable to find out from them any- 
thing to identify them with any family known by name to us. From Engow’s village 
there was a pretty gradual descent to the Chamfai Valley. This is the largest of all the 
flats we actually met ; but I think, judging from the little I could see of the valley of the 
Taow, that the latter is larger still. East of the Taow, but at a long distance, is a very 
high range of hills, beyond which the Lushais say there is a valley inhabited by Burmese. 
They mean the Shans inhabiting the southern part of the Kubo Valley, who are governed 
I think, by a Wooxgye of their own race living at Khambat, about 60 miles due east of 
Sellam, or possibly at Kendat, some miles further east ; but before getting to these high 
distant hills it would be necessary to cross many ranges inhabited by Lushais under 
Tangdong and Lenkom and by the various families of Kookies that look on the Sokti 
Chief Kambhow as their head. I was unable to make out much about the country to the 
south and west of us. It seemed to me unusually confused and broken, but I dare say 
that when the observations of Captain Badgely and those of the survey party with the 
right column are placed together, a very tolerable reconnoisance may be made out. We 
saw one or two villages which were said to belong to Lalboorah, and further west, as 
we were told, are the villages of Lalroom and Bhoota,* with the latter of whom the 
Manipur or Cachar authorities have not yet had any relations. 


44, I fear that the foregoing sketch may seem meagre and imperfect, perhaps unin- 
telligible; but I hope it will be remembered that the direct distance from Luckipore 
to Chamfai is 94 miles; that all the country between consists of hills ranging from two 
hundred to about seven thousand feet high, and to a great extent covered with dense 
forests ; that the actual length of our route was 167 miles ; and that the difficulties of this 
route are so great and continuous, that even after the road was made Chamfai was twenty- 
four marches from Silchar and fifteen from Tipai Mookh. When these circumstances are 
taken into consideration, I think it will be seen that it is almost impossible to give within 
the limits of a report like this an adequate account of a tract of country so great in ex- 
tent and so diversified in natural features, or of a route full of ditliculties so numerous 
and so varied in character. I wish very much that Captain Badgely or Lieutenants 
Leech and Woodthorpe, two very accomplishing engineer oflicers who accompanied his 
survey party, could be induced to write an account of the country. They are very much 
better fitted for such a work than I am, and if they would consent to do it, [ should be 
very happy to help them in any way I could. I may here remark that Lieutenant 
Woodthorpe has very kindly compiled the map which accompanies this report, and which 
J think will be found to contain much useful information not to be found elsewhere. 


45. The General with a small part of the force marched from Tipai Mookh on the 
16th ; I accompanied him and took with me Dorpong and the other Lushais who had 
come to Silchar in November and who now agreed to guide us to Kholel. We did not 
see any other Lushais till the 18th, when we met a number of men from Kholel, from 
whose manner and talk we learned that we should very likely have to fight Poiboy, and 
perhaps the Kholel people as well. That evening Dorpong and six more out of the eight 
Lushais said they wanted to leave us and go to their own village, as their families would 
suffer if any collision were to occur while they were with us. The remaining Lushai had 
determined to return with us to Cachar, and was of course considered a traitor by his 
comrades. The loss of these men was likely to be very embarrassing to us, and we were 


* Since my arrival in Calentta, I have heard by telegraph from the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
that Bhoota has resolved to solicit our friendship. 


J. W. E, 
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naturally annoyed at their breach of faith, but General Bourchier had determined not to 
attempt to detain any one who joined us voluntarily if he should afterwards wish to 
leave us, and so we let the men go. It was most fortunate that we did so. It is probable 
that all or most of them fought against us at Kholel, but it was Dorpong who, on the 
29th December, risked his life to bring us information of the intention of the Kholel 
people to submit, and from that time till we returned to Tipai Mookh he never ceased to 
work for us. In this connection I may quote a passage in a letter to me from General 
Bourchier: ‘ Another man I think deserving of reward is Dorpong, a Lushai of the 
Lushais; but be he what he may, in his peculiar manner he rendered us immense service 
and faithfully warned us that we should be attacked.” But it is certain that if General 
Bourchier had attempted to keep this man on the 18th December, he would not have been 
able to write in those terms of him at the end of the expedition. The policy begun in 
this instance was followed throughout. Lushais from all the villages with which we were 
not actually fighting at the time were always encouraged to come into camp, and they 
were allowed to leave when they liked, of course subject to the restriction that they could 
not pass the sentries after night-fall without permission from the officer commanding. I 
am convinced that much of the success of our column was owing to the consistent way in 
which General Bourchier carried out this policy. It may be thought at first sight that it 
enabled the Lushais to get information about us which they otherwise could not have got, 
and which ought to have been concealed from them. This danger was carefully consider- 
ed by the General, and he came to the conclusion that ordinarily it would be advantageous 
to let the Lushais know as much as possible about our strength and movements, and that 
if at any time operations requiriug secrecy were in preparation, there would be no 
difficulty in preventing the Lushais who might be with us from leaving the camp. It is 
worthy of remark that the almost unrestricted intercourse which we kept up with the 
Lushais could not have been maintained but for the perfect discipline and order of the 
head-quarters camp, and the geod conduct of all the men we had with us. What seemed 
to me most adinirable in this discipline and order was that it was kept up with no apparent 
effort. No soldier ever appeared to commit an offence, and there appeared to 
be no punishments. The conduct of the coolies with us was nearly as good as that of the 
soldiers. 

46. On the 22nd we crossed the Tipai after some altercation with Lushais whom we 
met at the stream. They were told that we meant to visit their village, but that we did 
not mean them any injury, as we were going against Vonolel’s people. Next day, while 
we were ascending the hill towards the village, our advanced party was fired upon, and 
that day was spent in skirmishes with the Lushais and in burning villages and grain. We 
encamped for the night in a village where we remained until the 26th, annoyed night 
and day by the Lushai sharp-shooters, who kept firing into the village under cover of the 
surrounding jungle. On the 26th we returned to the Tooeebhoom, and in my diary 
for that day I have mentioned how admirably the manewuvre was effected. During the 
two following days the Lushais, themselves completely protected by the dense jungle, 
gave us much trouble by firing upon coolies and working parties. An attack was also 
made on the elephants when out for fodder near Tipai Mookh, in which several mahouts 
were killed and some elephants wounded. It must be remembered that all this time we 
had no means of communicating with the Lushais, of learning what they were about or 
aiming at, or of letting them know our wishes and intentions, This made my position 
as civil officer a very trying one, On the 29th General Bourchier again ascended the 
Voombong hill to hunt for more villages, At first there was some firing between our 
troops and the Lushais concealed in the jungle ; but half way up the hill we met Dorpong 
and some other Lushais who said that the people of Kholel wanted to make submission 
as Poiboy had told them he could not help them. From that time there was no more 


fighting with the Kholel people, although they were not informed that their submission 
would be accepted for some days after, 


47. I shall now try to give the Lushai side of the Kholel affair as far as I could 
learn it from themselves. Of course many of their statements were not to be trusted 
and I have to depend on conjecture for several points on which they could not be in- 
duced to give me any information, but I think that the following account is on the main 
correct. The people of all that are left of Vonpilal’s villages have been for some time. as 
I have more than once reported, divided into two factions, one of which adheres’ to 
Impanoo, Vonpilal’s mother, who lives at Dollong, and the other to his widow, who lives 
at Kholel, and claims to manage the whole community in the name of her son Lalhi. 
The younger widow is the sister of Poiboy, who of course supports her in her disputes 
with her mother-in-law. The latter has in consequence sought the assistance of Sook- 
pilal’s son, Khalkom, who has moved his village across the Sonai to the same ridge as that 
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on which Dollong is situated. When it was found that the expedition was really advanc- 
ing in the direction of Kholel, and the headmen of all Vonpilal’s villages had to decide 
on the course they were to adopt with regard to us, it was found that the adherents of 
Impanoo were anxious to make at least a pretence of being friends with us, and to help 
us to get away towards the east, or at all events not to hinder us in any way; while the 
other party were eager to oppose our advance. There were two reasons for this difference 
of opinion. The adherents of Impanoo are generally the older people of the different 
villages, many of them witnesses of the destruction of Mora’s village, which they did not 
wish to have repeated ; while the minds of the younger members of the community, who 
mainly formed the other party, naturally dwelt chiefly on the fact that in 1849 the force 
had to hurry out of the country. 


Then again if the Kholel people were to oppose us unsuccessfully there was danger 
of our next attacking the rest of Vonpilal’s villages, which all lay to the west, in which 
case both Impanoo and Khalkom would have suffered ; while it was equally the interest 
of Poiboy that the force should be opposed before getting as far as his country. The 
two parties do not seem to have come to any decision, but probably there was a tacit 
compromise that if we did not attempt to visit the Voombong villages, we should not be 
opposed, and that in this case the Kholel people would keep in outwardly friendly terms 
with us unless we met with some disaster ahead, or had to return unsuccessfully, when 
they might fall upon us with perfect safety. Of course it would have been impossible 
for us to accept such a situation. It was almost a necessity to make every village behind 
safe before taking a step in advance. From the position of the new Kholel group of 
villages, it could have done us more injury than any other, and we could not make sure 
of this group without visiting it and leaving a party in a position to command all the 
villages, Of course after matters had been brought to a crisis by the attack on our 
advance guard on the 23rd, both parties were forced to join and do their utmost to get 
rid of us, and they were helped by people from Poiboy’s villages of ‘Tingreedoong, 
Chipowee, and perhaps some others. After the General had taken up his position in the 
village they tried to make it untenable and to force him to retire, as they think they 
forced Colonel Lister to hurry out of the country by similar measures in 1849, and they 
thought they had succeeded when we returned to the 'ooweebhoom on the 26th, leaving 
several villages and much grain untouched. ‘The owners thought that they were now 
quite safe, and began to re-occupy their houses which they had deserted and bring back 
their families from Tingreedoong, Chipowee, Dollong, and other villages, where they had 
been sent for safety. At the same time they commenced to harass our communications 
as they did in Colonel Lister’s case. 


48. On the morning of the 29th they had no idea of giving in, but when they saw 
General Bourchier marching towards their villages again, instead of hurrying back to 
Tipai Mookh, as they expected, they were seized with a sudden panic. The owners of 
property which had escaped the previous destruction, and who had congratulated them- 
selves that they were safe, could not bring themselves to run the same risk a second time ; 
a village council was hastily held, in which they clamoured for instant submission. In 
this they were supported by the people present from the western villages, who saw that 
their turn must come next, and Poiboy’s people and the people whose villages had been 
already destroyed had to yield very reluctantly, as I was afterwards told by one of the 
latter, After they had decided to submit there was a difficulty about letting us know 
that they had done so, for they knew that it was almost certain that any Lushai seen in 
the jungle would be taken for one of the sharp-shooters who were annoying us, and shot 
down before he could make the friendliness of his intentions understood ; but Dorpong 
undertook the risk and came to meet us waiving a red cloth, which I had given him. 
One of the soldiers of the advanced guard was just about to fire at him when Captain 
Butter, General Bourchier’s aide-de-camp, who was most fortunately in front at the time, 
recognised Dorpong and told the man not to fire. From that day we never had the 
slightest difficulty in communicating with the Lushais. The terms imposed on the 
village of Kholel were designedly lenient. Our great object was to get to Chamfai as 
quickly as possible, and General Bourchier considered that to enable him to do this the 
safety of his communications was essential. The headmen agreed to make themselves 
responsible for the safety of our communications between Tipai Mookh and the Tooee- 
bhoom, and they gave three of their number to remain with us as hostages until our 
return from Chamfai. 

These men behaved admirably all through the remainder of the expedition, and did 
us excellent service more than once. We knew that there were no captive British 
subjects in the village, but I found out afterwards that there were two Naga women who 
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had been taken prisoners when the village of Mentha in Manipur was destroyed in 
1869. One of these was given up while we were in the country and accompanied me 
back. She is now with her relatives, who have come into Cachar. Another was brought 
down to Tipai Mookh after I had left, but as she showed a disinclination to come 
further unless some of the Lushais accompanied her, which they were unwilling 
to do, Colonel Nuthall, the officer commanding there, did not like to force her or the 
Lushais in the matter, and allowed her to return on her promising to come down with the 
next set of Lushais visiting Cachar. I think Colonel Nuthall exercised a wise discretion 
particularly as cholera had made its appearance between Tipai Mookh and Cachar, On 
my way back I arranged with the Kholel headmen that they are to meet me or some other 
ofiicer next cold season at any place that may be appointed, and have promised to get up 
a fair for them at Tipai Mookh. 


49, There was a rumour that Kholkom was wounded at Kholel. I could not find 
out the truth of it. He was certainly very ill at one time, and no one seemed able to 
explain his disease. It is quite possible that he may have taken part in some of the fight- 
ing at Kholel, and more than probable that people from his village and that. of Impanoo 
did; but there is equal reason to believe that he did not at the outsct wish the Kholel 
people to oppose us, and that his party were eager to submit on the 29th. Indeed, I 
have heard from the people of Lalboorah and Poiboy that Kholkom had the principal 
share in bringing about the submission, and they spoke very bitterly on the subject. 
They also accused him of having induced us to attack them to save himself, and I have 
heard them say that as soon as we had left the country, all the eastern villages would unite 
and take vengeance on him. This, however, was before the affair at Koongnoong and the 
subsequent disintegration of the eastern villages. Kholkom is now stronger than the 
entire family of Vonolel. But it will be more convenient for me to treat this subject lower 
down, when I attempt an estimate of our relations with Sookpilal. 


50. Our next political object after having settled the Kholel difficulty was to come 
to such terms with the people of Tingreedoong and Chipowee that we could rely on their 
not giving us trouble in the rear in the event, which now seemed probable, of Poiboy’s 
joining the sons of Vonolel, and opposing us when we attempted to cross the Lengteng 
which we should have had to do if we had taken the route we then contemplated. But 
we were not able to leave the Tooeebhoom till the Gth January, although the road ahead 
had been pushed on a considerable way previous to that date, On the 10th and three fol- 
lowing days 225 Thadoo Kookies, the inhabitants of a village formerly subject to Vonolel, 
arrived at Cheeboo, to which place the Manipuri contingent had advanced. The people 
of this village, it seems, had taken advantage of the confusion into which the Lushais had 
been thrown, by the events at Kholel and our threatened advance, to make their escape and 
take refuge with the Manipuris. There were afterwards more than one exodus of a 
similar kind, the causes and probable effects of which I shall discuss lower down, 


At the same time, although the south-eastern Lushais were getting very uneasy, I am 
sure that they still believed we should be unable to reach Chamfai ; and our own hill men, 
as well as the Lushais with us, were equally incredulous, particularly when they saw us 
forced to halt on the Kholel ridge from the 8th to the 17th January, waiting for supplies. 
However, we did get to Chipowee on the 18th, On the road the Lushais made an impu- 
dent attempt to palm off on usa personated Poiboy, a very common trick of theirs, and 
when we found out the cheat and showed our anger, there seemed to be some danger of 
a collision. This however was avoided, to my great satisfaction, for a fight at Chipowee, 
unless it were a real trial of strength between us and all the south-eastern villages, would 
only have delayed us without doing any good. In the course of a few days, during which 
we halted at Chipowee, we made very satisfactory arrangements with that village and 
Tingreedoong, the people agreeing to guarantee the safety of our communications between 
the 'Tooeebhoom and Chipowee, and sending with us men of cach village as hostages. 
Among these was the headman of Tingreedoong, whom I suspected of being an arrant 
old schemer, but I thought that if I had him with us, I might be able to turn his 
intrigues against us to our advantage. ‘The Chipowee Chief, who was comparatively trust- 
worthy, remained near the Officer Commanding the station as a kind of hostage. These 
arrangements were very successful ; and I muy here mention that from the time of our 
agrcement with the Kholel people there was never the slightest attempt made to disturb 
our line of communications—not even when the south-eastern villages were making their 
great effort to force us back from Moothelon,—an_ effort which was mainly directed to the 
destruction of our means of transport. 
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The Chipowee people gave up to us two Naga women who had been taken away from 
Manipur many years ago. One of them could only speak Lushai, and both refused to 
leave the village. We kept them with usin camp apart from the Lushais for some time, 
and did all in our power to induce them to accompany us willingly, but all our efforts 
failed, and we did not think ourselves justitied in forcing them to be rescued; so they 
were allowed to remain with the Lushais. On our way back several families of Kookies 
belonging to the village joined us and accompanied us into Cachar, but this subject 
can be fully treated more conveniently in connection with the exodus of Kookies into 
Manipur. 


51. We left Clhipowee on the 22nd. Our original intention was to follow the Gnowpa 
ridge from No. 11 (Bhomong) as far south asa point due west of Sellam, and then to 
cross the Lengting by a very steep and difficult ghaut. I have marked this route approxi- 
mately in blue on the map. It was the one which the Lushais expected us to take, and 
they had stockaded many strong points on it, and here all the villagers had resolved on 
making a great stand. For some time previous to our arrival at Bohmong, the information 
which we received about the intended defence of the Lengting had been getting more and 
more definite, and we had heard that it was the intention of the Chiefs, if they should 
succeed in turning our force back, to lose no opportunity of harassing us on our retreat 
and not to cease pursuing us till we reached the cultivated part of the Cachar District ; 
while I was given to understand that if we suceeeded in crossing the Lengting in spite 
of all the efforts of the Lushais, no further opposition would be offered to our advance 
on Chamfai. When, however, we got to Bohmong, General Bourchier decided to cross 
the great range by Soorthlong or Moothelen, and so avoid the very rocky and difficult 
Lengting. But of course in taking this route it was not his object to avoid any opposition 
that the Lushais were prepared to make, and it was most undesirable that they should 
think so. Consequently, immediately on the change of route being decided on, I made it 
known to the headman of Tingreedoong, who was with us, and told him that he should go 
ahead of us in the morning with Dorpong and inform Poiboy that he must give up aby 
Manipuri captives that might be in his villages, and come in person to make submission 
to us. Shortly after dinner the Tingreedoong headman asked to be allowed to send away 
two young Lushais who were with us to warn the villagers ahead that we are going in 
their direction. Dorpong gave me to understand that these lads were sent to recall the 
men stationed on the Lenyting. This the General did not think was at all to be objected 
to, so the lads were allowed to go. Next morning the headman of ‘Tingreedoong and 
Dorpong were sent on. That evening Colonel Roberts met them on the top of Soorthlong 
coming from the village of Taikoong. They told him that the surrounding villages 
were full of armed men. That night there was held at Koongnoong a great Council 
of all the Chiefs of the families of Vonolel and his brother Lalpoong, and their headmen. 
At this meeting the Lushai plan of operations for the following day was settled, which 
really was a very well-designed one, and if it could have been carried out successfully, 
would have been a tremendous blow to us. The Lushai force were to be divided 
into two parties, one of which was to attack our main body while marching along 
a very rocky streain flowing between precipitous hills, covered with, I think, the 
thickest jungle we had met since we left Kholel, and was then to retire slowly 
up the hill disputing every difficult bit. In the meantime the other party was to 
atenl down the bed of the stream and attack the coolies, who, they thought, would be left 
unprotected during the pursuit of the party retreating up the hill. They thought that if 
they could kill a large number of our coolies, the remainder would get so terrified that 
they would run off into the jungle, whence we should never recover them, and that the 
force would be starved out of the country. Dorpong, who, with the headman of Tingree- 
doong, came back to camp on the morning of the 25th, gave me private information of 
this scheme, chiefly, [ think, to spite the old Tingreedoong headman, with whom he had a 
quarrel, which of course we carefully fostered. The idea of attacking the coolies had 
probably been originated by the headman, who had more than once been overheard to use 
expressions implying that he saw that our weak point was the enormous line of coolies 
that followed the main boly. 1 need not dwell at length on the complete failure of this 
attempt. In my diary for the day I quoted General Bourchier’s description of the fight. 
IT may add, however, that I under-estimated the Lushai loss. Judging from. accounts 
which I got afterwards, [ think that there must have been more than sixty killed and 
wounded. I have heard the names of thirty-two who were killed. 

52. This affair at Koongnoong, and the destruction of Taikoong on the rolom at 
day, made all further resistance impossible. Some of the Chiefs, indeed, would have like 
to try once more, but they could not get their people to support them, The Lushais aw 
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clearly that they had been completely beaten in what they had themselves chosen as a 
trial of strength, and they frankly accepted the situation. The Chiefs too probably saw 
that resistance would be unavailing, but they saw also that in any case they were in 
danger of utter ruin, for after the 25th January entire villages deserted them and went 
off to Manipur, Kamhow, the Pois, and Sookpilal. On the 13th February 373 Satés, 
with twenty-eight muskets, arrived at Manipur; and on the 14th and 18th, 392 Thadoe 
and other Kookies. Onthe 4th or 5th March, 962 men, women, and children, with 
forty-four muskets, left some of the eastern villages under the escort of a party of 
Kamhow’s people. On the 14th March the whole of Bohmong’s village, 672 people with 
seventy muskets, joined the Manipuris. I have got all these numbers from the 
Manipur Political Agent, so that they are absolutely correct. Of course I cannot give 
equally accurate particulars of the numbers of those who succeeded in reaching Kamhow 
or the Pois or Sookpilal, but I know that they were very great. It will easily be 
understood that the Chiefs, seeing themselves iu such a position, might think that they 
had nothing more to lose and become reckless in consequence. 


53. The Tingreedoong headman had been made very useful to us, but I thought it 
just as well not to let his conduct go unpunished, so I took the opportunity of his leaving 
the camp without permission on the day Taikoorg was destroyed to inflict a heavy fine on 
him. It was paid at once, and I did not find him out in any more intrigues. General 
Bourchier and I also thought it advisable to inflict a fine on Poiboi’s villages, which was 
paid before we reached Sellam. We were also very anxious to get Poiboi into the camp ; 
but we found it impossible to get over his dread of us. He followed us to Toolcheng, and 
evidently made a great effort to summon up courage to meet us there, but he could not 
do it. Possibly this may have been in some measure owing to my refusing to swear on 
water poured out of a gun that he should come to no harm. His headman said that if I 
were to do so they thought he might pluck up courage enough to come in; but I have 
a strong conviction of the impolicy of a European officer submitting to take oaths pre- 
scribed by hillmen, and neither General Bourchier nor I thought a meeting with Poiboi 
of importance suflicient to warrant me in making a concession of which I so thoroughly 
disapproved. Ultimately on our return General Bourchier, at the solicitation of the 
people of the village, dispensed with Poiboi’s personal appearance on condition that three 
of his headmen accompanied us to Tipai Mukh. One old woman belonging to Manipur 
was given up at this village, and a little coolie child, who had been purchased by Lalboorah 
from the Howlongs and sent to me in lieu of a little Bengali girl whom I was very anxious 
to recover, but who, it was said, had died. We cannot find out anything about the 
identity of the covlie child. The old woman died on the way into Cachar. 


54. Since my return I have heard that some of Poiboi’s headmen were going into 
Manipur towards the end of last month, and that it was the intention of the Political 
Agent to advise the Rajah to enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Poiboi, 
and to protect him from the encroachment of Kamhow. I hope the Political Agent will 
succeed in effecting this, for all I have learned during the expedition has strengthened 
the opinion I had previously formed that the eastern Lushais and the tribes bordering on 
them can be best manayed through Manipur. 


There can be little doubt that if the Manipuris had tried to fight the men whom 
we met at Koongnoong, they would have been utterly worsted; but now that the 
Lushais have been well beaten and require support rather than further weakening, Mani- 
pur can help them, and I do not see how we can. But we cannot depend on the inter- 
ference of Manipur being beneficial, unless the Political Agent have complete control 
over the relations of that state with all the Kookie tribe, and unless each Political Agent 
remain in Munipur for a longer time than Dr. Brown and General Nuthall have done , 
for the effect of such constant changes must be to lessen the effective control of the 
European officers over the intriguing Manipur officials, It is essential too that the 
Political Agent should be brought into much closer relations with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar than he has been hitherto, 


55. Our relations with the people of Sellam, Toolcheng, and Lenkom’s villages were 
in the highest doyree satisfactory to the end. The people were clearly anxious to be on 
friendly terms with us, and always ready to give us any assistance we called for. Of 
course there was necessarily a difference in the case of Lalboorah’s own people. We had 
always put forward Vonolel’s own village us the one which we considered had committed 
the greatest offences against us, and had all through declared that the immediate object 
of the expedition was to inflict punishment on that village and force it to give up the 
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muskets it had taken from our troops. All through our advance we had been getting in- 
formation which left no doubt that the view we took about Chumfai was right. The 
Lushais all considered that this village gave the signal for every raid, even for those 
conducted by the Chiefs of independent villages. The headmen confessed this to me, and 
they acknowledged that all the guns and uniforms taken in 187] had been brought to 
Chumfai in the first instance and then distributed among other villages. 


Immediately on our arrival the village of Chumfai itself was destroyed. The 
villages of Vonolel’s widow was spared on the people giving up two of our muskets and 
ten of their own in lieu of the remainder, some of which they said they had sent to 
different Poi Chiefs, and some to other Lushai villages, and they had to pay a fine, which, 
however, was somewhat limited in consequence of our discovering that the effects of the 
expedition had already weakened the tribes beyond what we considered desirable. They 
had also to give three of their headmen to accompany the force as hostages to Tipai 
Mukh. It was impossible for people towards whom we took such an attitude to be on 
very familiar terms with us, and we had to leave too soon after the payment of the fine 
to allow a feeling of confidence in the good faith of our assurances of forgiveness to grow 
up. However, the headmen of this village, and some of those of Lenkom’s who accom- 
panied us to Tipai Mukh, seemed to have very friendly feelings towards us when we 
parted on the 7th of March, the day before I left Tipai Mukh on my way to Cachar. 


56. I have already alluded to the swarms of Kookies who during the expedition 
took refuge in the Manipur territory. The total number who passed over from the 
Lushais was 2,549 up to the 28rd March, and they took in with them 156 muskets. As 
my estimate of the advantages of this exodus differs very much from that of the Politi- 
cal Agent, I append to this report two letters from him to General Bourchier on the 
subject, and my remarks on them, I mentioned in a previous paragraph that a number 
(in all 54) of Thadoes and Waiphies accompanied our force on its return from Chipowee. 
A brief account of the antecedents of these Thadoes, and the reasons they assign for 
so many Kookies now leaving the Lushai villages, may help to illustrate the accounts I 
have elsewhere given of the composition of the Lushai communities. 


These Thadoes say that some thirty years ago they belonged to a powerful village 
under a Chief of their own family, whom they call Mongpilal, and occupied various sites on 
the hills around the Tipai, but in course of time the Poitoos of Lalchokla’s family began 
to press hard upon them, and at length their Chief took refuge with Toosvong, the 
Head Chief of all the Thadoes, who was much more powerful than the Poitoo Chiefs. 
But while some of Mongpilal’s Thadoes accompanied their Chief to Toosoong’s village 
many more took refuge with the Lushai Chiefs, who were then getting powerful, and who 
soon after drove the Poitoos westward to the Chatterchoora range. Some time after this 
when ‘Toosoong, who was father of Koodingmang, the Chief who massacred a Cutcha 
Naga village last year, was driven to take refuge in Manipur, Mongpilal and the people 
who had accompanied him to Toosoong’s village again formed a separate village under 
the protection of the Lushais, moving about from place to place, until this year, when 
they left for Manipur. But those of his people who had originally taken refuge among 
the Lushais remained in the villages of the latter, sometimes living in the villages of 
Lalpoong, sometimes in those of Mora, until three years ago, when they went to Chipo- 
wee. The reasons these people give for the desertion of so many of the people once 
subject to the Lushai Chiefs are, that the hills have been over-joomed, and no more land 
fit for cultivation left; that for the last four years, since the younger Chiefs have been 
able to do what they like, there has been nothing but raiding, and that they are tired 
of it; lastly, that while their Chiefs were engaged in making raids on Manipur and 
Cachar, in the course of which the lives of many of their people were lost, Kamhow and 
other Chiefs were getting more daring in their aggressions on their villages, while the 
result of the expedition has destroyed whatever faith they had left in the power of the 
Inshai Chiefs. The Manipur Chief means I believe to settle the people that have taken 
refuge with him in hills to the south of the Manipur valley, and in the north-eastern 
portion of the tract marked “uncultivated and uninhabited” in the map. I think 
that it would have heen much better if they had remained under the Lushai Chiefs and 
settled in that portion of the same tract which lies south of the Cachar boundary, and 
which is much better suited for cultivation than the more eastern hills. It is quite 
probable that Kamhow and the Pois will still continue their attacks on these Kookies, 
and the Manipur State will prohably have to take measures for their protection. But it 
is probable that these people will not be satisfied with the restrictions and burdens of the 
Manipur supremacy, and that they will follow Kodingmang into the Naga Hills, where 
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they would be a constant source of trouble both to us and Manipur. There can be no 
doubt that the villages to the east have of late been pressed hard by Kamhow and 
others,—so hard, that the people have taken to stockading, which they never do unless 
when they feel themselves weak ; but it is to be feared that unless the Political Agent 
can direct the Manipur policy into a better course than it has followed of late, the 
Kookies who have this year moved into the Rajah’s jurisdiction will not be much less 
exposed to attacks in future than they had been while living under the Lushai Chiefs. 


57, It will be understood from the foregoing paragraphs that I do not now attach so 
much importance as before to the eastern villages or to our relations with them. On the 
other hand I think one result of the expedition may, and probably will be, to increase the 
strength of the villages belonging to Sookpilal and his sons, and the influence of that 
family of Chiefs ; in short, to put them in a position in which they will have more ability 
to help us than they have had hitherto, while at the same time the fright they have all 
got will make them very anxious to be on good terms with us. But I cannot speak posi- 
tively of the ultimate effects of the expedition upon Sookpilal’s power until I know more 
than I do at present of the dealings of the Chittagong force with the Lalpitang How- 
longs. These have been for some years back his chief foes, and although his people 
boasted a good deal last year about all he was going to do in forcing them to give up the 
captives, I know that they have very lately dispossessed him of his chief salt springs ; 
and Rowa was no doubt telling the truth when he said that Sookpilal had told him to 
advise an attack on Sangboong and Benkuia, as mentioned in paragraph 4 of Mr. 
McWilliam’s letter No. 132 of the 30th January. Sookpilal knew very well that the 
Howlongs would attack him hereafter if they felt themselves strong enough, just as the 
eastern Chiefs were determined to attack his son Khalkom. The facts related in that 
report shew that Sookpilal was then really anxious to be on good terms with us; his 
kindness to the women, his sending them down, aud even his attempt to make them tell 
lies about his having redeemed them and recovered Mary Winchester. We have not 
heard from him since, but some of our people are with him, and a man of his is still 
here. Another—Row—unfortunately died of cholera some time ago. The Kookies here 
are quite satisfied that Sookpilal is no longer to be feared by them, and they are very 
anxious to move down their villages far south of the existing outposts. The Kookies who 
caine in from Chipowee, who probably know the state of feeling among the Lushais, assure 
me that there is no danger in this, and are themselves going to set up a village between 
Kolosheep and Chatterchoora. 


58. One result of the expedition will be to make Poiboi unable to give any further 
support to his sister’s party in Vonpilal’s villages; and as both parties are thoroughly 
frightened, and feel that their villages are absolutely in our power, Khalkom can only 
hope to retain any influence in them through our acquiescence. The unanimous 
adhesion of Vonpilal’s people would probably make the family of Sookpilal a match for 
any of the tribes that border on their villages, for it would eventually give them 
complete control of all the villages west of the Moothilen range; consequently we may 
reckon confidently that, Khalkoim’s interests will co-operate with his fears in making him 
desire to stand well with us. On our return his two chief Muntries accompanied us 
from Pachoowee to Tipai Mukh, and I expect that he or one of his brothers will come 
in to visit Silchar at no distant date, as soon as the dread which Rowa’s death is likely 
to cause them has had time to pass away. 


59. In the accompanying map an attempt has been made to lay down approximately 
the western limits of Sookpilal’s territory, but it is little more than a guess. He says 
himself that he has no influence west of the range on which Chatterchoora is situated, 
but we do not accurately know what direction the ridge takes south of that peak. The 
country to the west of Sookpilal’s territory is nominally subject to the Tipperah Chief, 
but the eastern boundary of the territory of the latter is very uncertain. According 
to Pemberton and all the earlier maps, Independent Tipperah, as it was then called, 
extended as far as Tipai Mukh. But some years ago the name of Hill Tipperah was 
in some mysterious way substituted for the older name and all the hills between the 
south of Cachar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts seem to have been at about the same 
time silently included in the Cachar district. The boundary between Cachar and [ill 
Tipperah shewn in the maps of that period is the same as the line I have assumed to be 
the western boundary of Sookpilal’s territory, but in the maps published lately 
a ‘‘supposed water-shed and boundary’ is laid down west of the supposed course 
of the Lungai, a little stream flowing into the Sylhet district. I should think 
that. the best geographical boundary between Hill Tipperah and the Lushai Hills 
would be the continuation of the water-shed that divides Sylhet from Cavhar. I 
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cannot say what amount of authority the Tipperah Chief actually has over the 
Kookies living in the hills west of Sookpilal. ‘That he has some is generally 
acknowledged ; but I should think that it can be little more than nominal. These 
Kookies belong chiefly to the Dorlong and Poitoo families, the former of whom seem to 
have settled chiefly towards the south, while the Poytoos are more in the direction of 
Sylhet. Both families formerly occupied some of the hills in which our column worked, 
and both were driven westwards by other families, among whom the Lushais were 
prominent. The Poitoos of Lalchokla’s village have been already mentioned in con- 
nection with the Thadoos, who accompanied us from Chipowee. This is the Lalchokla 
who was transported in 1845. But even the above meagre bits of information must not 
be taken as all absolutely correct. I know very little about the Dorlongs, except what I 
have heard incidentally from Lushais. I have told all I know of the Poitoos in para- 
graphs 19, 20, and 21 of my Report C, dated 13th March 1871. It is probable that the 
civil and survey officers with the right column have collected some information about the 
souht-eastern part of Hill Tipperah, and that the Political Agent’s report for last year 
wlll add much to our knowledge of the country and its inhabitants. 


60. I should prefer to delay my final report on the defensive and protective 
measures to be adopted on the Cachar side, and the means to be taken to cultivate 
friendly relations with the tribes until I have had an opportunity of learning all that is 
known about the Tipperah Kookies mentioned above, as well as about the present and 
probable future position of the Howlongs and Syloos. I should like also to get some 
information about the relations of the authorities of British Burma with the tribes on 
the Koladyne before submitting the report asked for in the correspondence forwarded to 
me with your No. 57 of the 20th March. I have long had a conviction, which has 
steadily deepened as my experience in frontier matters has increased, of the impolicy 
and uselessness of attempting to deal in detail with the Kookie difficulty. We cannot 
hope for success, or even for safety, if we allow ourselves to be misled by what really are 
accidents of political geography, and treat the relations of each district or dependent 
state with the Kookies on its border as a separate question, in dealing with which mea- 
sures can be taken without any reference to any of the others, even though the measures 
may be based on principles diametrically opposite, perhaps hostile, to those adopted 
elsewhere, and may possibly have a must injurious effect on the relations bebween some 
other district or state and the tribes without. Looking simply to the interests of Cachar, 
and if I could with safety leave out of sight the considerations which must influence our 
treatment of the parts of the question in which other districts are concerned, I should at 
once submit a detailed scheme based on the principles which I have advocated consistently 
durin the last fuur years. But I feel that such a scheme could only be a provisional one, 
and that I might have hereafter to alter all the details possibly even to modify some of the 
principles, after I had learned all that there is to be known about the Tipperah Kookies, 
the Syloos, the Huwlongs, the Shindoos, and the geography of the tracts which they 
inhabit. 

61. The proposal to keep up the road to Chipowee, on which you called fors 
report in your No. 64 of the 9th April, is a good instance of the impossibility of dealing 
with the subject of our future Kookie policy entirely froma Cachar point of view. The 
expediency of keeping up the road depends entirely on the decision that may be come to 
on the advisability, firstly, of making a road between Cachar and Chittagong; and 
secondly, of takiny such road through the Chumfai Valley. For, if the road to Chitta- 
gong should not be decided on, there would be no possible advantage in keeping up 4 
road as far as Chipowee, unless, indeed, it were contemplated to retain there permanently 
the European officer and force which would have to be stationed there during the con- 
struction of the road. If any other line should be adopted for a road between Cachar 
and Chittagong, there would obviously be even less advantage in keeping up a road to 
Chipowee. Now, it is impossible for me to come toa conclusion, either on the desira- 
bility of making the road to Chittagong, or of taking such road through the Chumfai 
Valley, without knowing the exact character of the results obtained by the right column, 
and the geography of the country in which it operated. Of course, the question of the 
practicability and expense of completing and keeping up the road as far as Chepoowee can 
be treated independently of the above considerations; but previous to doing so, I wis 
to point out that the road in its present state is not more than a fair-weather path. The 
bridges put up by us, even if still standing, will be carried away during the rains, and 
much of the road will become impassable, and next cold weather will be scarcely better 

than the original track. If the road is to be kept up, it would be absolutely necessary at 
the outset to do so much additional earthwork as would be sufficient to keep the road 
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from falling altogether to ruin during the rainy season, and to put up substantial timber 
bridges strong enough to withstand the floods, and, as a rule, not requiring renewal more 
than once in three years. 


If the road to Chipowee be undertaken, it will probably be found necessary to 
divide it into four sections, for each of which separate estimates and specifications would 
have to be framed. ‘The first of these sections would be from Luckipore to Mynadhur tea 
garden ; the second would be from Mynadhur to Tipai Mukh; the third from Tipai 
Mukh to the Tooweebhoom ; and the last from the Tooceebhoom to Chipowee. 


62. I have got two estimates for the section between Luckipore and Mynadhur, one 
from the Executive Engineer and the other from the Superintendent of Local Roads, both 
of whom know the present track, and are therefore in a position to state what 
would be required to make it passable throughout the year. The Executive Engineer 
estimated for a slightly improved road, six feet wide, with rough timber bridges; the 
whole to cost Rs, 28,850 at the outset, and to be kept up with an annual ontlay of 
about Rs. 5,000, not including the cost of replacing the bridges every third year. The 
Superintendent of Local Roads proposes to make the road 8 feet wide, and considerably 
improved in gradient, with less substantial bridges than those proposed by the Executive 
Engineer. The cost, as estimated by the Superintendent, would be Rs. 29,943, and the 
annual expense, including the amount necessary to replace worn out bridges, would 
be Rs. 6,544. Both these estimates are framed on the assumption that we could get the 
work done at rates scarcely exceeding those current in the district. But I think it 
likely that we should have to pay much higher rates, as the people employed would have 
to camp in the unhealthy and hated forest, while they would have to carry with them 
sufficient supplies to last while employed on the work. The rates would have to be still 
higher between Mynadhur and Tipai Mukh. Indeed, I doubt very much whether this 
part could be done with the labour available in the district, which needs some rest after 
the tremendous strain of the last few months. The Superintendent of Local Roads has 
however framed an estimate, which he has sent in to me, on the supposition that the 
work might be done at rates slightly in advance of those now current in the district. 
The estimate amounts to Rs. 33,022 for the construction of the road, and Rs. 8,350 for 
its maintenance. If imported labour were employed, this estimate would be very much 
exceeded. I should add that to the estimated cost of making the road there should be 
udded the expenses connected with a guard of at least fifty police required to give 
confidence to the people working south of Mynadhur. Exclusive of this item, the entire 
cost of completing the road from Luckipore to ‘Tipai Mukh would, if the estimate of 
the Superintendent of Local Roads be correct, be about Rs. 65,000, and the cost of keeping 
it in repair nearly Rs. 16,000 a year, and I have not the slightest doubt that in reality 
the work would be found to cost much more than double these estimates. But this 
portion of the road would be practically unused. For even after all this money had been 
spent upon it, the road would still be a bad one, scarcely fit to be called a bridle track, 
and would not at any season of the year bear competition with the river. 


63. The third section of the road would be less difficult, and would require 
very fow bridges; but one of these, that over the Tipai, would be very expen- 
sive. The cost of the work done on this portion of the road would, of course, 
be in proportion to the distance from Tipal Mukh, and a larger guard than that 
required on the second section would be needed. On the other hand, this portion of 
the road would be constantly used at all seasons of the year by Lushais coming down 
to Tipai Mukh to trade. Indeed, I think that it would be practicable to induce the 
Tushais to keep up this portion of the road, and this would be far the cheapest and 
best way of maintaining it. I may add that, whatever might be the decision on the 
subject of the Chittagong road, I should recommend that this bit between 'Nipai Mukh 
and Voombong should be kept open if the Lushais could be prevailed on to undertake 
the work. Of course, if it were not to form part of a continuous road between the 
two districts, there would be no need for the bridge over the Tipai at the mouth of 
that stream. I think it very doubtful whether the road to Chittagong should adopt our 
route between the top of Sengbong marked in the map No. 6, and Pachoowee marked 
No.9. It is even possible that it ought not to pass through Chipowee. It must be 
remembered that from the time we got to Sengbong, and had from time time to 
make a choice between two or more routes, our choice was necessarily guided by military 
and political considerations. We had to descend to the Tooweebhoom near its junction 
with the Tipai in order to get at the Voombong villages. After we had settled with 
them, we had to yo to Pachoowee on the great ridge before being able to decide on 
the line to be taken in dealing with Chipowee, and Tingridoong. When we decided 
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on going to Chipowee, we had to give up an alternative route to the Gnowpa range 
which seemed much easier. Now, we might have descended from Sengbong to the 
Tooeetoo much nearer its source, consequently at a higher level, and have got to the 
top of the Kholel ridge, at a point much further north than Pachoowee, thereby 
avoiding the crossing of the steep Parbachung range. We might then have crossed 
the Tipai near Tingridoong at a comparatively high level, and got round to the Gnowpa 
range, without having to make the descent to and ascent from the Saireemloowee. It 
is probable that the Chittagong road would take this line, which I think would 
be found shorter as well as more practicable, and far less costly than the one we took. 
Of course it might turn out on exploring the alternative line that there are difficulties 
in it of which I have no suspicion at present, but I do not think this likely from what 
I have heard from the Lushais and what I have myself seen of the country. Tinally, 
we could scarcely hope to gain any political advantages in compensation for the probable 
physical disadvantages of our route. The people of Chipowee say that they do not 
intend to remain on the present site of their village much longer, and they talk of 
settling on Sengbong, while, under any circumstances, the bit of our road between 
Sengbong and the Tooeebhoom might be kept up. 


64. Before concluding this report I wish to put on record my testimony to the very 
great assistance we received from Mr. McWilliam, the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
who was before as well as during the progress of the expedition indefatigable in collecting 
coolies and boats, in searching for routes, and generally in attempting to carry out the 
wishes of the military authorities. But in addition to this he had very hard work in 
complying with my demands. I had undertaken to supply food to the police who 
accompanied the column, and to the local coolies whom I was able to induce to serve with 
it. ‘There were more than five hundred of the latter for whom, as well us for great 
numbers of boatmen and others, Mr. McWilliam had to provide sufficient supplies from 
the district resources, and to forward them to Tipai Mukh. He had also to provide 
carriage, &c., for the advanced outposts on the south frontier. All this was a tremendous 
strain on a district so small as Cachar, and Mr. McWilliam deserves very high credit 
for the way in which all demands were met, as well as for his success in distributing 
the pressure so as not to let it fall with undue weight on any class in the district. His 
efforts were well seconded by Baboo Ram Rutton Endo, his collectorate nazir, a most 
useful and deserving public servant, who seems in the present case to have performed 
the almost impossible task of at once satisfying his superiors and the people of the dis- 
trict. In this connection I may call attention to the good spirit showed by Mr. Harlow, 
Manager of the Eastern Bengal Company, who once, when asked to supply thirty coolies 
to carry on food to one of the outposts, sent fifty, and offered to give one hundred twice 
a month if required. I regret to say that there was very heavy mortality among the hill 
coolies locally employed, uotwithstanding the unceasing care of Dr. Buckle and the medical 
officers under him, especially Drs. Nicholson, Harvey and Monteath. I am deeply grate- 
ful to all these gentlemen for their unremitting and self-sacrificing kindness and attention, 
to myself and all my people throughout the expedition. 


65. Almost all the persons employed under me did well on the whole, but I can only 
mention here Baboo Hurri Churn Surmah, to whom I owe a great debt of gratitude 
for the service he did me throughout the expedition. Some passages in a letter from 
the Brigadier-General commanding the column corroborate so strongly my own opinion 
of the Baboo, that I must do myself the pleasure of quoting them here. General 
Bourchier says—“ I look upon it that Hurri Thakoor deserves especial notice. He was, 
as it appeared to me, indefatigable when even in very bad health, and he certainly was 
devoted to the interests of the column. One of the most difficult parts of your duty was, 
so to speak, sifting the wheat from the chaff, and descriminating between reports palpably 
false and others likely to be correct, while you had no means of obtaining information 
except through Lushais whose aim would naturally be to mislead. From what you 
have told me I feel sure in this department the assistance Hurri Thakoor gave you was 
invaluable. I look upon it that a man of his stamp should be liberally rewarded, and 
I am sure it is the very best policy to bind such men to our interests. He always seemed 
to me to be of a stamp we so seldom meet among natives, possessing firmness, self-posses- 
sion, no cringing, in fact a moat yentlemanly demeanour.” I can add little to this 
emphatic testimony to the worth of Baboo Hurri Churn. But I may remark that 
his usefulness was not confined to helping me to collect information. His assistance was 
invaluable in every department of my work, especially in the management of my 
coolies and the often difficult task of making the Lushais clearly understand the nature 
and meaning of the terms imposed upon them. I am very anxious that he should be 
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permanently relieved from his present appointment of tehsildar of Hailakandy, and put 
into such a position that I could make use of his services in hill work exclusively. He has, 
I may add, one qualification for such work ina rare degree. He seems absolutely devoid 
of physical fear. I have had the opportunity of seeing him more than once under fire, 
and each time he was as calm and self-possessed as if he had been in his tehsil cutcherry. 


III.—REportT OF THE POLITICAL OFFICER WITH THE RIGHT COLUMN OF THE 
LusHAI EXPEDITION, 


From Captain T, H. Lewin, Civil Officer, Right Column Lushai Expedition, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal,—No, 22, dated Chittagong, the 26th 
March 1872. 


In compliance with the directions contained in the concluding portion of paragraph 3, 
Proceedings of the Government of India, Foreign Department, Political, No. 1645P., 
dated Simla, the 4th August 1871, forwarded under cover of your letter No. 5244, dated 
19th October 1871, I have the honour to submit, as required, the final report on the 
operations of the right column, Lushai Expedition, in as far as relates to the political 
aspects of the campaign. 


2. The object of the expedition against the Lushais, which has just been concluded, 
was not solely that of retaliation ; for although punishment was, if possible, to be meted 
out to the guilty participators in the late raids on Cachar, a still more important end to 
be gained was the deliverance of British subjects carried away into captivity ; while 
paramount to both these considerations was the necessity for conducting our operations 
with a view to establishing permanently the security ‘of our frontier. 


3. At the very commencement of operations in November last year, difficulties of 
some importance were encountered at the outset; the knowledge we possessed of the 
Lushais, of their language and customs, was very imperfect; and throughout the whole 
of the Chittagong frontier line but six men were found capable of acting as interpreters. 
Tho information possessed by the civil authorities as to the identity of the actual perpe- 
trators of the raids was vague and incomplete, and our knowledge of the paths and local 
difficulties before us next to nothing. Never perhaps has an English force advanced into 
an cnemy’s country with less knowledge of what was before it, or with more uncertainty 
as to obtaining in any way tho desired information. 


4. The causes of this not unforeseen dilemma are easily appreciable. The local 
officers had no communication with the Lushais save once a year, when some few 
hundreds of them came to the annual me/a held at Kassalong. The head-quarters of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts were from nine to twelve days’ 
journey from the nearest Howlong and Syloo villages; no direct trade was carried on 
by our own tribes with the Lushais, save such desultory traffic as occurred at Kassalong ; 
the Lushais themselves were strongly opposed to any of our people entering their 
territory, from the not unfounded idea that new diseases would be introduced among 
them by closer intercourse with us ; and lastly, our ally Rutton Pooea reaped consider- 
able advantages from being the sole intermediary between us and the other tribes; and 
therefore, by every means in his power, either of indirect opposition or passive resistance, 
sought to limit our knowledge of and dealings with the Lushai tribes in general. 


§. At the commencement of operations, indeed it was a moot question whether the 
Chief Rutton Poea would not sueceed altogether from his friendly alliance with us and 
espouse the cause of his friends and relatives, the Llowlongs. I had been informed that 
this course had been strongly urged upon him by his brother-in-law Vandoola, the 
principal Chief of the Southern TLowlong tribes, while it was known to me also that the 
Syloos, with whom Ruiton Poea was not on good terms, had sent him intimidating 
messayes as to results likely to be incurred by him if he assisted us in any way, - 


6. Eventually, however, he chose his course and cast in his lot with us, his deter- 
mination doubtless being somewhat. influenced by the imposing display of foree that soon 
beyan to assemble close to his village ab Demagiri, and from that time forth until the 
close of the expedition he served us loyally and faithfully, accompanying the force 
personally, with 2 contingent of his own villagers, during the operations against the 
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Syloos, and afterwards himself going out among the Howlong villages to urge upon them 
the desirability of submission. It was indirectly owing to Rutton Poea that Mary 
Winchester was given up, and I attribute it directly to his influence that, in our subse- 
quent advance upon both the Northern and Southern Howlongs, we were met with 
confidence by the Chiefs, and a basis laid upon which terms could be imposed and our 
future relations regulated, 


7. It must, however, be remembered that by his loyal co-operation with us, the Chief 
Rutton Poea has drawn down upon himself the undying resentment of the Syloos, who 
assert, with some show of reason, that it was he who showed us the way to their country ; 
while even the Howlongs cannot but attribute their humiliation to his agency, and will 
certainly bear him no good will for the part he has taken in the matter. Indeed one of 
Saipooea’s headmen, in my presence (ignorant that I understood him), charged the Chief 


with treachery in having brought the English forces to their village contrary to his 
pledged word. 


8. Rutton Poea was fully aware of the danger and delicacy of his position, for, before 
our advance from Demagiri, he formally represented hie difficulties to the General, and 
it was not until I had assured him (with General Brownlow’s concurrence) that at the 


close of the operations a guard should be left for his protection, that he became wholly 
and individually our friend. 


9. The first advance of the force and head-quarters from its base at Demagiri was 
made against the Syloo tribe on the 9th December 1871. It was determined that our first 
movement should be directed against the Syloos for the following reasons: (1) It was the 
most direct road to Sangbanga’s and Benktid’s, the only two Howlong Chiefs who were 
positively known to have been concerned in the Cachar raids, and in whose possession was 
Mary Winchester. (2) There was strong presumptive evidence that the Syloos themselves 
had been concerned in the same raids, (3) Rutton Poea was not on good terms with the 
Syloos, and would cordially co-operate in any movement against them, while his aid would 
probably have been but half-hearted had we in the first place determined to attack his own 
brother-in-law Saipoiya, who was the nearest of the Howlongs. (4) The route in question 
was better known, it presented greater facilities for the carriage of supplies, and, from a 
military point of view, was considered the most eligible for advance, 


10. It was of course necessary, before carrying fire and sword through the Syloo 
country, to endeavour to open communication with them and invite their submission. 
To attain this end I had relied on two means, viz., the intermediarism of a Chief of the 
Syloos, one Lemsiloung, who was an old acquaintance of mine, and over whom I believed I 
had considerable influence ; and that of one of Rutton Poea’s subsidiary Chiefs, by name 
Lengoora, who had married the daughter of Savoongn, the head Chief of the Syloo tribe. 
Some days before our advance Lemsiloung had come in to me, but he had scarcely been @ 
few hours in camp when he was seized by an unaccountable panic, and, starting up, fled 
naked into the jungles to re-appear no more. 


11. On arriving before the nearest Syloo village therefore (that of Vanlola) on the 
12th December, I sent Lengoora forward alone to the village, telling him clearly why we 
had come and what we wanted—to communicate with the inhabitants. He was absent 
only a short time and returned in some trepidation to inform me that no less than five of 
the Syloo Chiefs were assembled there with their men, and that they were determined to 
oppose our advance ; he had, he said, faithfully delivered my message, but they had only 
abused him in return, and he seemed to think he had had a narrow escape for his life 5 
nor on any subsequent occasion could threats, promises or cajolements move Lensoora to 
nerve 2 second time as our emissary. Within a short time of his return, I was myself 
fired upon by an ambush close to camp, and the Syloos having thus refused to treat, and 
thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, there was nothing left but to resort to sterner and 
more ensily understood arguments. The village was therefore attacked and taken on the 
14th of December, 


12 From this date up to the 25th January 1872 the ‘military operations of the force 
were continuous. Blow after blow was dealt in quick succession to the leaders of the tribe, 
and wherever any stand was attempted, our attacks were equally rapid and decisive. 


13. From time to time the enemy would from a distance call out to us, sometimes at 
night to our sentries, at other times to parties of our men out foraging, to the effect that 
they wished us to discontinue our destroying course, and that their Chiefs were coming 1n 
to make terms with ns. To such messages a friendly reply was always given, but the 
parleyers were at the same time distinctly given to understand that our progress could 
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only be stayed by the appearance of the Chiefs themselves and their speedy compliance 
with our demands. No Chiefs, however, came ; neither did the Syloos, whenever occasion 
offered, desist from attempts to shoot our men. Under these circumstances the General, 
much against his will, had no option but to continue his course to the end. 


14. Meantime I had sent emissaries of my own, accompanied by some of Rutton 
Poea’s men, to the Chief Benkuia, to demand his submission and the release of Mary 
Winchester. My messengers were obliged to make a long detour by the rear, as we were 
fast approaching Benkuia’s country, and if they had gone by the front, they saw great 
risk of being shot from an ambush as spies or enemies before they could have had time to 
give any explanation of their errand. The Chief Benkuia, whose village was now in 
sight on a distant hill, had had ample opportunity of marking the steady progress of the 
column in his direction, annotated, as it was, by burning villages ; and on my messengers 
reaching him, he at once gave up Mary Winchester, reserving, however, all question as to 
submission or the release of the other captives in his possession, This he did evidently 
under the impression that Mary Winchester was the main cause of our invasion, and 
believing that having recovered her, we should not think it worthwhile to advance any 
farther. He was known, moreover, to have expressed his disbelief in our ability to pene- 
trate so far into the country as his village. 


15. We had now reached the village of the Chief Savoonga, and the punishment of 
the Syloo tribe was complete. The Chief (Rutton Pooea) who had accompanied us thus 
far had, on being pressed with regard to the Howlongs, oracularly replied that upon our 
arriving at the Tlong Doon (the Dullessur River) he would ‘ open his mouth in council,’ 
(he also was apparently at one time doubtful of our ability to reach the spot) ; and we 
had now reached the appointed place. It was arranged therefore that I, accompanied by 
the Chief, should advance with a small escort and open communication with the nearest 
Howlong village. 


16. Onthe 13th January therefore I started with the Chief and made direct for the 
nearest village to the east. On approaching the place we saw people moving about and 
hailed them ; they responded, enquiring our business. But as soon as they learned who 
and what we were, they incontinently fired their houses, while the men armed themselves 
and showed every intention of offering resistance. The Chief, Rutton Poea, seemed 
much disconcerted at these unexpectedly hostile demonstrations, and strongly urged upon 
me that under the circumstances it would be unwise to procecd any further, as he said 
that undoubtedly the whole border land of the Howlongs was now filled with fugitive 
Syloos, and if by any accident we were brought into collision with the tribes in the 
Howlong country, or with any of the fugitives, who had sought shelter with them, his 
future good offices as a mediator would be of no avail, and war once declared we should 
have no option but to commence a fresh campaign against the Howlongs, with a strong 
probability of being unable to recover a single captive. On consideration I deemed the 
Chicf’s reasons valid, and accordingly returned to camp, where, after consultation with 
the General, it was agreed to send Rutton Poea round by the south, and thus attempt 
to open communication with the Howlong tribes. The next day, therefore, the Chief 
departed on his errand, accompanied by Subadar Mahomed Azim of the police, whom I 
thought it wise to attach to him asa species of moderator or impeller as occasion might 
require, 

17, A variety of causes combined now to keep us inactive for some days, chief 
among which was the unaccountable delay in the carrying out of Rutton DPeea’s 
mission to the south ; but as the event showed, his efforts were well directed and the 
time not mis-spent, Tlaving at length received intimation of the return of Rutton Poea, 
and after in vain waiting for the appearance of Chicfs or emissaries from the front, the 
General determined to advance, and accordingly on the 12th February the force crossed 
the Tlong Doong and entcred the Howlong country. 


18. J had instructed Rutton Poea, before his departure for the south, to inform all 
the Howlong tribes that a whito flag was universal sign of a desire for peace, and that any 
persons bearing such a flag would be respected and allowed safe conduct through our lines. 
On crossing the Tlong the first thing we encountered was a white flag, which the Howlongs 
had hung in mid-stream as a token of their desire for peace, and on the day following I 
was successful in opening communication with them through the medium of some men 
of Rutton Poea’s whom [ had retained with me. After this everything went smoothly 
Chief after Chief came in, all telling the same story of their desire to submit and make 
peace. Example was contagious ; for even the Syloos, who had_ lost everything they had 
in the world, and were past further injury at our hands, made their submission in a body. 
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19. The names of the different Chiefs, and the dates on which they delivered up the 
captives in their possession and made their peace with Government, have been from time 
to time reported in the diaries which I have periodically submitted. The terms insisted 
upon were alike with all. They were briefly the surrender of all captives ; an engage- 
ment on their part (ratified in the most solemn and binding manner which Lushai custom 
prescribes) to live for the future on terms of peace and amity with all British subjects 
from Manipur to Arracan (including Hill Tipperah), with free right of access to our 
people throughout their whole country. I append a list of the Chiefs who have sub- 
mitted to the British arms during this expedition. 


20. I didnot think it right to insist upon the giving of hostages for their future 
good behaviour,—I1sé, as we had no means of ascertaining whether the persons they might 
offer in pledge were of sufficient social importance to be accepted ; 2vd, hostages could 
not be kept in durance, and these hillmen, wild as hawks, would certainly never volunta- 
rily submit to expatriation ; 3rd, any hostages so taken would run great risk of illness 
and death if removed from the comparatively healthy hill country to the miasmatic terai 
of the Hill Tracts, and any such death would be sure to give rise to future complications. 


21. Neither did I recommend to the General that any punishment should be in- 
flicted upon Sangbunga and Benkuia, although they were known to have been concerned 
in the raids, for the simple reason that we were not in a position to inflict any. The grain 
and valuables of these Chiefs had been all removed and placed in safety. We were fully 
able, it is true, to march through the length and breadth of their country, but beyond the 
loss of an empty village or two, which they would themselves burn, we could have in- 
flicted no punishment upon them ; while, on the other hand, we should not have recovered 
a single captive, nor obtained the submission of any one Chief. 


22. My ideas on this subject were fully justified by after results. The submis- 
sion of the brothers Sangbunga and Benkuia, who were the first Chiefs to come in, led, I 
believe, to the subsequent arrangements which were entered into with the whole of the 
great Howlong and Syloo tribes. When it was seen that two great Chiefs had personally 
made terms and given up their captives ; when it was found that the terms imposed were 
neither unjust nor oppressive, that the persons of the Chiefs had been respected, and that 
no treachery on our part was intended, it became then simply a matter of time and dis- 
tance as to what Chiefs could first come in. 


23. The Syloos, on being questioned as to their reasons for having opposed us, and 
for not having made peace before so much calamity had befallen them, replied that they 
had been afraid, not knowing our customs of warfare, and being only too well acquainted 
with our weapons. They said that the first collision at Belkai had been brought on by 
certain hot-headed young Chiefs, and that the main body of the tribe had nothing to do 
with it, but that after war had once begun they were powerless to stop it, having, they 
said, no peace-maker. 


24. Operations in the Northern Howlong and Syloo countries being thus successfully 
terminated, the General then turned his attention to the south, the submission of the tribes 
there heing all that was now required to render the work of the expedition complete. No 
difficulty was expected in this quarter owing to the intimate relationship existing between 
Rutton Poea and several of the leading Chiefs, The course of events having been fully 
detailed in my diaries, it will be sufficient for me to say here that our expectations were 
fully realized, and after a short expedition, lasting some ten days, the wholo of tho 
southern Chiefs made their submission on the same terms as had been previously imposcd 
on the northern tribes. 


25. I have the honor to annex a nominal roll of the captives who have been released 
from durance by the right column, Lushai Expedition. A noteworthy fact is apparent 
from the pernsal of this list. It had originally been supposed that the raids made 
by these tribes along the whole line of frontier from Arracan to. Cachar were 
attributable, not to any one section or tribe, but to bands of unruly spirits, drawn by 
inclination and at hazard from different villages, attracted by the desire for plunder or 
the love of adventure to the leadership of some favorite Chief. Such, however, would 
reem not to be the case, as the list shows that the captives recovered were, without execp- 
tion, carried off from such part of British territory as was most contiguous to the villages 
of the tribe in whose possession they were found. Thus, the raids on the northern Hill 
Tracts and Arracan are attributable to the Southern Howlongs and tho Shindoos ; the 
outrages on Cachar to the Northern Howlongs and to the tribes of Poiboi and Lalbura, 
with which latter the left column have been dealing: while the inroads upon Hill 
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Tipperah and the northern Hill Tracts are clearly traccable to the tribes of Rutton 
Pooea and the Syloo, whose tribal Aabitat is conterminous with those parts of British 
territory. 

26. I also append some depositions taken from the captives given up by the Chiefs 
Sangbunga and Benkuia, from which it will be seen that the Cachar raids were com- 
mitted in concert with other Chiefs to the north. In connection with this circum- 
stance it is descrving of mention that not a single Cachar captive has been recovered 
or heard of south of the villages belonging to Sangbunga and his brother. 


27, A remarkable circumstance transpired with reference to the people held in 
captivity by the Lushais, viz., that all unite in describing the treatment they received as 
kind in the extreme. In no case has it been ascertained that any violence had been 
offered to a female captive, while, as the list shows, many of them have actually married, 
and becoming incorporated with the tribe, decline positively to be released. The captives 
given up by the Southern Howlongs had to be brought forcibly into the camp, and clung 
to their Lushai friends, weeping piteously and entreating that they might not be made 
over to us. Among the number of these suppliants was the wife and grown up daughter 
of one of my own interpreters, and he was much disturbed by such an inopportune exhi- 
bition of unnatural feeling, ascribing it to Kookie magic. Magic, it is true, but I 
imagine that it was the white magic of kindness and human sympathy. 


28. In addition to the captives actually released, some 250 persons, residents of the 
Hill Tracts, who had been compelled by menaces and fear of danger to leave our territory 
and seek the protection of Lushai Chiefs, have taken the opportunity offered by the 
presence of our troops to return to their old haunts, casting off as it were the Kookie yoke, 
A considerable number of the Syloo tribe, and one entire Howlong village, have also 
expressed a wish to settle under my protection in the event of “my village,’’ as they 
phrased it, being built on the Sirthay Tang. The principal Chiefs also, in the event of 
such a contingency, have promised to visit me, and they also asked that, for the greater 
convenience of trade, a bazaar might be established at Demagirec, alleging that the 
pe market at Kassalong was situated at an inconveniently long distance from their 
villages. 


29. The political results of the campaign have in my opinion been great and 
manifold, fully justifying the magnitude of the expedition and affording every reason to 
hope that the permanent pacification of the frontier may be attained. The Lushai tribes 
have been forced to recognize the existence of a superior power, able alike both to reward 
and punish; a firm and sccure basis has been laid for our future relations with them, 
whether commercial or political; their whole country is open to us, and I believe that 
any Kuropean could now walk unarmed from one end to the other. The severe lesson 
that this year has taught them cannot, at any rate for some time, be forgotten, and a wise 
future policy on our part will render these tribes as innocuous and peaceful as are now 
the once troublesome inhabitants of the Khasi and Jynteah Hills, or to carry the simile 
nearer home, our own Chittagong hill tribes. We have gained the entire confidence and 
allegiance of Rutton Poca, and we have but to stretch out our hands to obtain in like 
manner the obedience and subservicney of the other tribes. We have, in short, sown the 
seed, and it would be a poor husbandman who should omit to reap the harvest. 


30, The line of policy which Gonernment has hitherto been induced to follow, viz. 
the establishment of a line of defence coincident with that of effective jurisdiction is 
doubtless a wise and necessary measure on sucha frontier as the north-west, where tho 
tribes are pre-eminently warlike and audacious, and where the establishment of 2 Govern- 
ment officer or soldiers beyond reach of support would be almost equivalent to their 
destruction ; but among tho tribes on this frontier such policy would be out of place. 
The circumstances, the people, the country, their social habits and character, are all 
different, and our inode of dealing with them should, I think, be different also. Concili- 
ation with these tribes is worse than useless ; it merely invites aggression, unless we are in 
a position to punish as well as reward, 


31. T have, in the letters in the foot note, previously discussed at some length tho 
future policy which, in my opinion, should be pursued on this frontier. I lave now 


1. Letter No. 6, from Civil Officer, Tight Golanin Tinkhai Ex ealitinr i i 

{ . Me ae . ai Expedition, to Brigadier-General Br - 
low, o.n., Commanding, dated 22nd December 1871. Copy forwarded to Bengal Government sinder ene: 
randum No, 6A., dated 22nd December 1871, from Civil Olfiver. 


2, Leer No, 13, from the Civil Officer, Right Column, Lushai Expedition, to Brigadier-General 


Brownlow, c.B., Commanding, daled 27th January 1472 Copy forwarded lo th . iover 
cover of Civil Oflicer’s letter No, 16, dated 31st January 1872) Pes oan Saverniemiuniey 
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merely to add that subsequent events have in no way modified, but have, on the contrary, 
rather strengthened the views therein expressed. 


32. In all matters connected with these tribes it should be remembered that they 
are not a nation but a segregation of villages, a collection of small separate republics 
having no coherence ; we are not dealing with the fagot, but the severed bundle of sticks. 
The Chief Saipoiya, in conversation with me, himself said that in any future action of 
Government against them it was hoped that discrimination might be used, and that many 
might not suffer on account of one. He went on to say— All our Chiefs are now your 
sworn friends; if any one of them does wrong, you should punish him; and if he has 
broken his oath of friendship and is in fault, no one of us will assist him against you.’ 


33. It would I think be a grave error to retire to our former position ; we have put 
forth our foot, and where we have planted it, it should remain. No permanent pacifica- 
tion of this frontier can be hoped for save by bringing these people into closer intercourse 
with us, by encouraging trade, and by permitting the Government representative to 
exercise a near and direct influence upon them. None of these ends can be gained so 
long as our nearest bazaar is nine to twelve days’ journey from their villages, and while the 
frontier officer’s intercourse with these tribes is limited to the yearly mela, to which 
comparatively but few Kookies resort, and those only from interested motives. The mela 
is a legitimate means to a good end, but it utterly fails of its purpose on account of its 
distance from the homes of the people whom we wish to attract. The prime cause of 
every human fair or festival is amusement: the excuse may be religion or fat oxen, or 
what not ; but from the Roman clamour of panem et circenses to the festival of Jugger- 
nath, or the bathos of Greenwich fair, the main reason for the gathering is novelty and 
destruction. What the children wish to see, will bring the parents in train; where the 
maidens go, thither are the young men gathered together, but our so-called mela at 
Kassalong attracted none of the Lushais save a few middle-aged men-of-war sent in by 
their Chiefs, who, leaving their weapons a few miles from Kassalong in the jungle, 
came in with a motley following to carry away a congeries of articles, which, for some 
unknown reason or by a providential interposition, fell to their share every year 1D 
eh a same way as did their harvest, save that this latter crop was not sown nor reaped 
with toil. 


34. Mention has been made from time to time in previous correspondence of the 
desirability of raising a Kookie levy for the defence of the frontier. I cannot but think 
this would be a mistake. The frontier force should be as different from the Kookies as 
possible, for like does not fear like, and the border tribes have learnt a wholesome rever- 
ence for the black coats and short rifles of that splendid regiment the 2nd Goorkhas ; 
and for the present at least it would be most inexpedient to instruct these people in any 
way as to the force of discipline and coherence, it being the want of theso very qualities 
which gives us our greatest advantave over them. 


35. It has also been urged that another way of dealing with these people would be 
to strengthen the hands of some particular Chief, and so consolidate them under one 
head ; but surely it is first necessary to have a more intimate acquaintance with both 
Chief and people ere any such choice could be made. Indeed, I am disposed to think that 
such a plan, although possessing many advantages among an ambitious race whose Chief 
was struggling with Chief for pre-eminence, would fail in practice among these tribes 
where such a spirit, if it exists at all, is found only ina very modified degree. We are at 
any rate only just emerzing from the utter darkness of ignorance as to all that concerns 
these tribes, and any such plan can well afford to lie by until perfected knowledge should 
bring it to maturity. Too much importance, however, cannot be attached to the fostering 
and encouragement of trade with these people, but all commerce should, I think, for the 
present, be restricted to certain recognized centres and be subjected to careful supervision. 


36, TL cannot conclude this report without mentioning how greatly my work has been 
facilitated by the courtesy and kindness of Brigadier-General Brownlow, Commanding, 
and his staff. To the advice of the former is due almost entirely whatever political 
success ont expedition has obtained ; but although acting in the strictest subordination to 
him, he consistently assigned me the most prominent place in all negociations wilh the 
Chiefs, and by every means in his power exalted my position in their eyes and added to my 
influence over them. I regard my association with him in the expedition as most fortunate. 


87, Finally, I would beg to bring prominently to the notice of Government the 
services of Subadar Mahomed Azim of the Hill Tract Police who, by his knowledge of 
the language and a large experience among the Lushais, combined with an untiring and 
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fearless zeal, has done much to aid the attainment of the objects which we had in view. 
His long acquaintance with Rutton Poea had given him considerable influence with the 
Chief, and it is to this circumstance, combined with the Subadar’s personal exertions, 
that the entire and speedy submission of the Southern Howlongs is mainly attributable. 
I would respectfully submit that the Subadar’s services render him worthy of some 
special mark of favor at the hands of Government. 


38. At the close of the expedition, a guard of 100 men (police) was left at Rutton 
Poea’s village for his protection. Pending the final orders of Government on the 
subject, and to mark his sense of the chief’s loyal co-operation and valuable assistance, 
the General presented him with Rs. 1,000 as an instant token of appreciation. Such also 
among Rutton Poea’s own immediate followers who had rendered special service, or had 
suffered loss by our occupation of the country, received minor rewards, With these 
exceptions no gifts or rewards whatever were given to any Chicf or Lushai in the country 
we have just vacated, 


LV.—SELECTION OF CORRESPONDENCE SUBSEQUENT TO THE LusHalI EXPEDITION, 


From A. Mackenzin, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
the Judicial Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department, No, 3713, dated Calcutta, the 18th June 1872. 


With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No, 1207, dated 22nd 
ultimo, relative to the proposals for the defence of the frontier bordering on the Cachar 
and Chittagong Districts, I am directed to forward the accompanying copy of a report* on 
the subject from Mr. Edgar, the Civil Officer with Left Column, Lushai Expeditionary 
Yoree, together with a copy of the map therewith received. This report brings out 
plainly the great want in the results of the expedition which the Lieutenant-Governor 
has always extremely regretted, namely, that if has not given us a knowledge of the 
country between Cachar and Chittagong. His Honor very strongly recommends that we 
should take advantage of the effects of the expedition, and our consequent relations with 
the tribes, to send a survey party to explore this country next cold scason. The 
Lieutcnant-Governor thinks we should require the Syloos to give the party a free passage 
to the northern line of exploration of the Chittagong expedition of the past season, and 
then by arrangement with Sookpilal and the Rajah of 'ipperah, survey towards Cachar, 
leaving Bhoota and his country alone, a8 recommended by Mr, Edgar, unless a specially 
favourable opportunity should present itself of entering into amicable relations with him 
and with his consent, In this way we can to a great extent fill up the hiatus at prescnt 
left between the explorations of the two columns, 


2. Till we know the country, it is, the Licutenant-Governor thinks, impossible to 
form any definite plan as regards either advanced posts or roads. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly very very desirable to open up, if possible, a line of communication between 
Demayiri and Bepari Bazar, 


%. The Licutenant-Governor agrees with Mr, Edgar, that it would not be possible 
to keep up the route by Chumfai without a military occupation of the country. Such 
an occupation would no doubt be the ouly complete protection, and any inner line adopted 
will leave open to the Lushais a route to Cachar. Still, adverting to the financial dificul- 
ties, and to the considerations so well put by Mr. Edgar in his paragraphs 6 to 8, it is 
probable that the Government may not be willing to undertake such an occupation. In 
that case the Licutenant-Governor thinks it extremely desirable that an inner line 
defining tho ipperah boundary should be laid down, cleared, and, in some sense, 
occupied in concert with the Rajah of Tipperah, This line should be carried along the 
Jhalnacherra and Machik ranges, and thence to the Sorphuel peak, which seems to have 
been already fixed as a sort of trijunction point of the Chittagong, Hill Tipperah and 
Lushai countrics, and was so cxhibited in the maps made before the recent expedition. 





* Dated Sth instant, 
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4, The Lieutenant-Governor would put our frontier post on the best point on the 
Jhalnachcrra range or in advance of it, if a more favourable site be found, and would 
require the Tipperah Rajah to keep the line of his own frontier. 


5. From the Sorphuel peak the Tipperah boundary runs south-west by a zig-zag 
line, which seems to be already pretty well defined. It would remain to explore the best 
line from the Sorphuel peak to the head-waters of the Sahjuck and our Sirthay Klang 
post, which line would form the boundary between Lushai and northern portion of the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 


6. The Lieutenant-Governor entirely agrees in the propriety of rendering the 
trade from the Cachar District. to the various frontier posts as good as possible, and hopes 
that either money or military labor may be given for the purpose of developing the 
necessary arrangements and communications, 


7. The above will show His Honor’s views as regards the Cachar side of the question 
and so far sufficiently answers the call for opinion on the Commander-in-Chief’s views 
contained in your letter No. 1207 of 22nd ultimo. 


8. Asregards the Chittagong side, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to agree 
with General Brownlow, but will write more fully when the opinions of the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner, which have been called for, are submitted, 


9. The Government of India will also, he says, no doubt observe that the proposed 
linc south of Sirthay will be connected with the Burma frontier, and the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma will be necessary before a confident conclusion can 
be arrived at. 


From J, W. EpaarR, Esq., Civil Officer with Left Column, Lushai Expeditionary Force, 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated Alipore, the 5th June 1872. 


In continuation of my No. 548 of the 8rd April, to the address of the Commis- 
sioner of Dacca, I have the honor to submit a further report on the measures which I 
think should be taken for the protection of the Cachar frontier and to improve our 
relations with hillmen to the south and east. 


2. I beg, atthe same time, to forward a map compiled from the surveys made by 
the parties who accompanied the columns during the recent expedition, with some rough 
additions, which I hope will help to make this report intelligible. The southern limit 
of the Cachar village cultivation is shown by a green line drawn from west to east, and 
extended into the Munipore hills, where it shows approximately the southern limit of 
the joom cultivation of hillmen subject to the Rajah and living between the Manipur 
Valley and Cachar. South of this line and north of that marked “limit of Lushai 
village distribution,” isa confused mass of broken and irregular hill ranges ranging 
from 60 to 4,000 feet in height and covered with dense jungle, of swampy cane-brakes, 
and of streams with steep high banks and muddy beds for the greater portion of their 
course. This tract is uncultivated and uninhabited, except where clearances have becn 
made for tea cultivation, which I have marked with red crosses. They are all situated on 
low hills, and are mere specks in the great forests that surround them. These gardens 
and the yardens and villaves lying along the cultivated frontier to their north, are alone 
exposed to the attacks of the hillmen, who have never been known to advance far 
beyond the protection afforded to them by the forests, I have marked roughly in red 
the area so exposed. It will be seen that the operations of the left column were carried. 
on to the south-east of this area, that those of the right column were south of it, and 
that a line drawn due north from the proposed outpost on the Sirthay Thlong would 
almost coincide with its south-western corner. Theso facts must be kept well in view 
when considering the proposals nade for connecting tho Cachar defences with those of the 
Chittagony Hill Tracts. It is worth remarking, too, that the south boundary of the 
Cachar District runs through the middle of the uninhabited tract. 


3. In my successive visits to the uninhabited tract south of Cachar and Manipur, 
T have become acquainted with five routes from the cultivated frontier to more or tess 
distant points of the hills, One of theso, that taken by the left column, I have deseribed 
in my report of the 3rd April. Of the others, two are by water,—one up the Dullessur 
to Bepari Bazar, and one up the Sonai to a point a few miles south of Lushai Lat. 
Both of these are ouly practicable for very small bouts during the cold season, and 
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difficult even for them. One of the remaining routes was that taken by Colonel Lister in 
1849. In spite of some very steep ascents and descents, it is fairly good as far as a point 
a few miles to the north-west of Peak % of the great trigonometrical survey, where it 
breaks off into a cluster of difficult spurs, one of which is supposed to join on to the range 
to the east, while others go down to the river. Another route is from the lately occupied 
post of Bong-Bong along the ridge of the Noongvai or Parsongsip range. ‘This is per- 
haps the easiest of the land routes, as far at least as,a point some miles south of Peak Z. 
I have not explored further than this point ; but I have always understoood that the 
range continues unbroken as far as the Howlong country. This, however, is not corro- 
borated by anything I have yet seen in the papers of the Chittagong survey. I had hoped 
that Captain Tanner's diary would throw some light on the subject ; but there is some 
delay in its publication, and I feel that I cannot any longer put off the submission of this 
report. 


4. The hills between Colonel Lister’s route and the Chatter Choora or Hachik range 
are very broken and confused almost as far south as I have seen them from high points 
on the more eastern ranges. The low ranges between the Gootur and the Dullesur, how- 
ever, seem to get higher towards the south, and the Rar-ek has the appearance of a definite 
ridge near Sookpilal’s villages. ‘This agrees with the description given by Captain 
Tanner in has memorandum to General Brownlow. Captain Tanner also describes a range, 
which he calls the Too Rang running between the Footur and the Hachik or Lyseral 
range. I think that this must disappear somewhere north of his most advanced point on 
it, for we have no knowledge whatever of it on the Cachar side, and the spurs thrown out 
from the Hachik towards the east seem to run down to the river. The Huachik is a very 
well defined ridge, at least on the Cachar side, and it was along this that the Howlongs 
came last year. It is possible that the Too Rang may be connected with the Hachik by 
w% spur, and that the route may leave the latter for the former range somewhere south of 
latitude 24° ; but it is certain that the recognized land route from Cachar to the western 
villages of Sookpilal and the eastern villages of Hill 'ipperah lies at first along the 
Hachik, which is held to be the boundary. Mr. Power, the Political Agent of Hill 
'lipperah, says in his letter of the 4th April,—‘ The territory over which the Rajah has a 
bond fide nominal control is bounded on the east by a range of hill running southward 
from Chatter Choora to Sorphuel peak, and from thence in a zig-zag line to Surdaing. 
On the east of this line, the Tushai land commences, and on the west there is much 
uninhabited and unexplored jungle.” This coincides with all that I have been able to 
learn about the Tipperah boundary. 


5. Before examining any of the proposals made with regard to our future dealings 
with the Lushais, I shall attempt to estimate our present position and the probable results 
of the expedition by the hght of Colonel Lister’s expedition of 1849. Previous to that 
year there had been a succession of cruel raids on villages that were really within the 
Cachar District ; but we seem to have made no attempt to punish thein until the Kookies 
destroyed a village situated in what was then forest, a few miles from Silchar. The 
expedition that followed seems to us a failure, and I certainly should not advise a repeti- 
tion of it ; but ils rapidity, secrecy and boldness, made such an impression on the Lushais, 
that, Cachar was free from raids for twenty years afterwards, although the line of village 
cultivation kept steadily advancing during the whole time ; and for the last ten years of 
it tea gardens were opened out in the forest thirty-five miles south of the most advanced 
of Colonel Lister’s frontier outposts. ‘That this freedom from attack during so many 
years was the direct result of the expedition, there can be no doubt. ‘The Lushais 
acknowledge it ; the Kookies hostile {o the Lushais, firmly believe it. It was mainly by 
a skilful use of the terror it produced that Colonel McCulloch was able to induce Vonolel 
to st into those relations with him which gave Manipur twenty years’ rest from 
raids. 


6. Now, there can be no doubt that the late expedition must have a much greater 
effect than that of 1849, inasmuch as it was beyond comparison more successful, covered 
a vastly greater extont of country, inflicted very much severer punishment, remained in 
the hills for more weeks than Colonel Lister did days, and did not retire until it had 
accomplished all that at the outset had been announced as its object. Again, Colonel 
Lister’s expedition was directed against a single Chief, the villages of whose descendant 
were reduced to submission by General Bourchier before the end of December, while the 
recent expedition may be said to have disposed of every Chief at all likely to give trouble 
on our side. ‘The villages of the perpetrators of the Cachar outrages of 1869, of those at 
Monierkhal and Nugdigram in 1871, and of the Manipur outrage of both years, have 
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been reduced to comparative insignificance. It is probable that the same result has 
followed the operations of General Brownlow among the Syloos. 


7. General Bourchier seems to think that Sookpilal and his sons did not feel our 
power during the expedition ; but he seems to be unaware of the present state of our 
political relations with those Chiefs, which are precisely the same as those formed by us 
with the eastern villlages after the submission of the latter to the military force and the 
payment of the fines imposed on them ; while the headmen of Khalkom’s villages, who 
accompanied us as hostage to Tipai Mookh, were men, of rather a superior position to 
those brought from the villages of Poiboy and Lalboorah. General Bourchier’s mistake 
seems to have arisen from hissupposing that Rutton Singh, a Hindoostani who accompanied 
the headmen as interpreter, was the !eader of the party. This was not altogether an un- 
accountable mistake, for the Hindoostani must have taken the most prominent part in any 
dealings with the military oflicers when I was not present. 


8. Thad at first some doubts about the completeness of the submission of the How- 
longs, particularly as none of the Cachari captives taken from the Anwarkhal village 
seem to have been given up by Sangbunga and Benkuia, with whom we know they had 
been ; but after carefully studying all the papers, I have come to the conclusion that the 
fright they have got is not likely to be soon forgotton by them, and I think it probable 
that the Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts will be able to recover the captives next 
cold weather by putting a little pressure on the villages. On the whole, I think that 
there is very little danger of our being troubled by the Lushais of this generation at 
least, and I am convinced that if we use judiciously the opportunity now offered, we may 
prevent the possibility of such danger recurring in the future. But in the propositions 
which I am now about to examine, it seems to be assumed that there is nearly as much 
danger of attacks as there was before the expedition, and I shall for the present accept 
this assumption for the purpose of my argument, though I firmly believe it to be untrue. 


9. General Brownlow, in his letter to the Quarter-Master General of the Ist May, 
proposes to establish a line of communication protected by strong outposts from Talakmi, 
in the Arracan Hill Tracts, to a point on the Sirthay range, which I have marked in red 
and blue on the map, and to extend this line alone the Too Rang range to Gootur Mookh, 
where he would have an advanced outpost from Cachar. Ido not venture to make any 
remarks on so much of the proposition as refers to the line between Talukmi and the post 
on the Sirthay range ; but there are serious objections, both geographical and political, 
to the proposed, or to any similar, line in the direction of Gootur Mookh. In the first 
place it is more than probable, as I have mentioned above, that the range gets completely 
broken up before it reaches the point indicated by General Brownlow, and certainly when 
that point was reached, there would be no practicable land communication with Cachar. 
Again, the proposed post would be in the heart of the uninhabited and uncultivated tract, 
more than thirty miles, as the crow flies, from the nearest Lushai village, about thirty-six 
from the most advanced tea garden, and nigh eighty from the nearest point on the limit 
of Cachar village cultivation. It is superfluous to point out that such a post, situated as 
it were in the air, could not be of the slightest use in protecting Cachar. 


10. If in order to get out of the unhealthy low hills, the post were put further west 
on the Hachik or Lyseral range, and the patrolled road carried along the range as far as 
practicable, the measure might serve to protect Hill Tipperah from the incursions of the 
Tushais ; but it would be of as little use to Cachar as a post near Gootur Mookh. More 
than this, it can be shown that on the assumption that we are still in imminent danger of 
attack from the Lushais, such a fortified line of communication as that proposed, extend- 
ing from the south-western corner of Cacher, protecting the frontiers of Tipperah, Chitta- 
gong and Arracan, and ina manner pressing on the Lushais to its east, would have 
a tendency to direct attacks towards all the frontier of Cachar lying to the east of the une 
of defence, and, therefore, unprotected by it. But apart from considerations connccte 
with Cachar, it seems to me very doubtful policy to undertake the protection of the 
Rajah of Tipperah’s frontier, and to take from him all incentive to watch and rontiale 
his Kookies in their dealings with the Lushais on the other side of the fortified line o 
communications. It must be understood, however, that while opposed to adopting the 
Hachik range asaline of defence, Iam inclined to think it likely to turn out the 
easiest land route between Cachar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the construction 
of a road along it by the Tipperah Chief. 

11. General Bourchier proposes to adopt our late route as far as Pachowee, then to 
strike across towards the wert, crossing the Sonai at Imshai Hat, and striking the 
Dullessur at Bepari Bazar, from which place he would take the road through Laljeeka’s 
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village to Demagiri. I should here- remark that the map on which this route has been 
traced by General Bourchier is inaccurate, consequently the road, as shown, runs over 
non-existent hill ranges inaline that is in reality, quite impracticable. Probably the 
line the road, if made, would have to take would be that taken by Mr. Burland and myself 
last year, in which case the section between Dollong and Bepari Bazar would nearly 
coincide with the green line which marks the limit of Lushai village distributed. I have 
not the slightest idea what course it would take between Bepari Bazar and Laljeeka’s 
village. Although General Bourchier does not contemplate keeping troops or police in 
the Lushai Hills, still I am of opinion that to make his proposed road of the slightest use 
as a protective measure, two strong posts at least,—one at Pachuee and one on the Noongvat 
range, - would be needed. This would virtually amount toa permanent occupation of 
the country. In my letter to General Bourchier of the 20th April, I mentioned the 
difficulties of the portion of route known to me; I have certainly not over-estimated 
these difficulties. I may point out, in addition, that the road between Bepari Bazar 
and Pachowee would not be except by our patrol parties for people passing to and fro 
between Cachar and Chittagong would certainly make use of the water route as far as 
Bepari Bazar in preference to making the enormous detour by Pachuee. 


12. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief recommends that General Bourchier’s 
proposal for a cross road be adopted as well as General Brownlow’s for connecting Demagiri 
with Bepari Bazar; also that the existing path from Tipai Mookh to Chumpai should be 
maintained. If the latter recommendation were adopted, it seems to me that it would be 
much better to make the cross road from Demagiri to Chumpai than from Demagiri to 
Pachowee. The distance would be very much less, the difficulties would, in all probability, 
not be so great ; while a large force stationed on the hills over the Chumpai Valley would 
keep in check the Suktis, the Howlongs, and the Shindus. I need scarcely say that such 
measures would be opposed to the policy which I have long advocated ; but if any kind 
of permanent occupation be decided on, this, I think, is the form it should take. 


13. It seems to me that all attempts to maintain roads of the kind contemplated 
by the military authorities must involve what is virtually a permanent occupation of the 
country, and that it is such occupation that in former cases has made roads valuable 
agents in pacifying similar tracts. The pacification of the Khasi Hills, for instance, 
was not effected by the construction of a road so much as by the occupation of a com- 
manding position by a force sufficiently strong to overawe all the Chiefs. Of course, the 
above remarks do not apply to roads made with the consent and aid of the hillmen through 
their own hills, still less to roads carried along our own acknowledged frontier or that 
of an ally, like that proposed between Sirthay Thlang and Talukmi, or on which I should 
recommend the Tipperah Chief to make on his eastern boundary. 


14, Whatever may be the decision on the question of the roads, I hope that early 
measures may be taken to organize some means of transport for the military to be employed 
in Cachar next cold season. ‘The offer of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to 
employ military labour in making the roads, would so far relieve the pressure on the 
civil population of the district ; but food and baggage for the troops so employed would 
have to be carried, and it is absolutely impossible that the resources of the district can 
bear the strain which, if the recommendations of His Excellency were adopted, would 
possibly he even greater than it was during the recent expedition. Ifa road were to he 
made along the boundary of the Tipperah Chief, I have little doubt that he could be 
induced to assist, even if he were not ina position to undertake the whole work. But 
even this assistance would be only partial, and there would be still much labour 
required for transport, &c., which I should not think the Cachar District is in a state to 
give. I carnestly solicit attention to the remarks on this subject contained in the 4th 
paragraph of my letter to General Bourchier, No. 544 of the 2uth April. 


15. Measures, should T think, be taken next cold season if possible to define the 
Tipperah boundary. [ft will be seen from the L6th paragraph of Mr. Power’s letter of 
of the ath April, that the Chief or some of his people wished to advance the boundary 
to the “range of hills west of Bepari Bazar.” This is not very intelligible; but I think 
that it may have meant the assertion of supremacy over Sookpilal’s villages between 
the Gootur and the Dullessur. [think that, under present circumstances, the boundary 
should he a well-defined range of succession of ranges west of the Gootur, and that we 
should take Chatter Choora asa starting point and follow the Hachik as far as that 
range continues to afford a definite and practicable line. This boundary should be actually 
Jaid down and surveyed, and the survey party engaged on the work should take the 
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opportunity of completing the survey of the country drained by the Gootur and Dullessur. 
The definition and survey of this boundary would incidentally open up direct land com- 
munication between Cachar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and as I have before 
remarked, the Rajah would probably find it advantageous to keep the line open. 


16. I do not think, however, that it would be the best line of communication 
between Cachar and Chittagong for purposes of trade and the like. Any such route 
must, to be of any practical value, avail itself of the water communication to Baipari 
Bazar ; that is to the most southern point at which the Dullessur is navigable. Captain 
Tanner conjectures this point to be in latitude 23°30’. I believe to be about 23° 42’. 
In either case I believe that the construction of a road from Demagiri to it would have 
the effect of turning the produce of the Northern Syloo and Howlong Hills towards 
Cachar, for the depét of our traders on the Dullessur would be nearer to Laljeeka or 
Lalboorah than Demagiri, and any trade that depends entirely on human carriage must go 
to the nearnest point where water communication is to be had. At present, owing, as I 
understand, to the difficulty of the country between the Syloos and Howlongs and 
Bepari Bazar, very little of their produce comes down to us; but if this difficulty were 
removed by the construction of a good road, our Cachar traders’ dealings with the 
Lushais would, doubtless, be greatly extended. Of course, I can give no opinion on the 
practicability of making such a road, or upon the political effects it might be expected to 
have on the Syloos,and Howlongs ; while the Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts is in 
a position to give an opinion on both subjects. 


17. I should not advise any attempt to survey the country to the south-east of 
Peak Z for the present. The most important Chief in that direction is Bhoota, with 
whom we have had no direct communication hitherto; but who has lately sent in 
through Sookpilal to say that he wishes to form friendly relations with us. It would be 
just as well not to run the risk of frightening him by too much hurry at first ; but we 
should make every possible effert to get into direct communication with him and with the 
minor Chiefs in that direction. In the course of time, when we had thoroughly established 
friendly intercourse, a survey officer could accompany the Political Officer in one of the 
annual visits of the latter and complete the portion now left unsurveyed. 


18. I am not in favor of an attempt to get up a big central fair at present, but 
should encourage, and to a certain extent regulate, the marts which have been for years 
back established on points of the Barak, the Sonai, the Dullessur and the Gootur. ‘These 
small marts are the natural channels in which our Cachar trade with the Lushais runs, 
and I am altogether averse to any attempt to divert its course by artificial means. ‘The 
mart at Tipai Mookh on the Barak will probably in time become larger and more import- 
ant than the other three ; but that should not be any reason for our discouraging the 
latter so long as the Lushais wish for them. 


19. I think that the posts mentioned by General Bourchier in his 19th paragraph 
should be kept up, with the exception of that on the Renyti Pahar, of the utility of 
which I am somewhat doubtful. The point was taken up last cold weather on my strong 
Tecommendation. I then wished for its occupation not so much for purposes of 
defence,—for I do not believe that it in reality defends anything,—but as a kind of check 
upon Sookpilal, who I expected would look on it as a possible base of operations, from 
which at any moment another column might advance on his villages in case he showed 
a disposition to aid the villages we were about to attack. The measure had all the 
success I expected or hoped from it; but a repetition of it this year might be crying 
“well” once too often. 


20. I quite agree with the Brigadier General in thinking that the tracks between 
the outposts should be kept open ; but [ think it is still more important to connect these 
outposts by thoroughly good roads with the head-quarters at Silchar, I own that Iam 
surprised that so little stress has been laid upon this point by the military authorities. 
I believe that Government is aware how hard Mr. McWilliam and I have worked on the 
Cachar roads, and that we have been tolerably successful within the cultivated portion of 
the district ; but beyond it we have found the difficulty of getting labor almost insuper- 
able, and the sections of our roads nearest the outposts in the forests are not ina satis- 
factory state. But now, as His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has proposed to make 
use of military labor for road-making, the sections of roads connecting the outposts with 
the cultivated portion might be completed. I have roughly shown with blue crosses on 
the map the section which I propose should be constructed by the troops during the cold 
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season. The first is from a point uear the bifurcation of the Khatta Khall and the 
Dullessur through Cutlecherra to Jhulnacherra; I would connect both places directly 
with the post on the Chatter Choora. ‘The main district road from Silchar to Hylakandy 
through Chota Jalingha should have a branch from the last named place to the outposts 
at Laharbund, or to Kolasib, if that post be maintained. The road between Nugdigram 
and Monierkhall should be completed and continued across the Bhoobuns to Mynadhur. 


In all cases, the roads should be thoroughly and well constructed for use in all 
weathers, and should be substantially bridged. Mere cold weather tracks can be of no 
permanent value. The bridges could be probably made by the soldiers under the direction 
of a few sappers, if the latter could be spared. If the troops employed in the construction 
of the roads above enumerated should have finished their works before the rains, they 
might be employed in making a road to Kaimong, a point on the Noongvai range south 
of Bong Bong, where I would place an advanced outpost instead of Kola Sib, if any such 
post were thought necessary or advisable. 


21. In conclusion, I shall enumerate the leading points of the policy in dealing with 
the Lushais which I have advocated in this and previous letters, particularly in my 
report C of the 15th March 1871 :— 


1st.—The Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, acting always in concert with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and with the Political 
Agents at Manipur and Tipperah, should aim at being in constant per- 
sonal communication with Lushais. 


2nd.—He should do all in his power to induce them to settle on their portion of 
the uninhabited tract. 


3rd,—He should encourage trade at the marts chosen by the Lushais, 


4th,—Efforts should be made to induce their young men to spend a few years in a 
rough levy, which should be composed exclusively of hill men belonging to 


the froutier. 


5th.—We should endeavour to put within reach of the people means of getting 
elementary instruction, particularly in handicrafts, for which they show 


great aptitude. 


6£h.—We should keep ourselves well acquainted with the movements of all our 
own Kookies wherever they may be, and, as far as possible, regulate their 
relations with the Lushais. 


7th.—We should connect all our outposts by roads, in the first instance, with the 
head-quarters at Silchar, and afterwards with one another. 


These recommendations may not scem of a very ambitious character ; but they agree 
in the main with the policy devised by Colonel Lister, one of the ablest officers who has 
ever been on the frontier. That policy, as I have shown in a previous report, was not 
carried ont in its entirety, and was eventually dropped ; but it certainly was successful 
as far as it was applied. 


22. In addition to the foregoing general recommendations, I have proposed that 
the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah be defined and surveyed during next cold weather, 
if possible ; that an attempt should be made tosurvey the country drained by the 
Dullessur and Gootur; that, if found practicable, a permanent tract should be kept open 
by the Tipperah Chief along his boundary from the south-west corner of Cachar to the 
north-east. corner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts; and that the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Hill Tracts be consulted on the advisability of his making a road from Demagiri 
to Bepari Bazar, with a view to facilitate trade between the Howlongs and Syloos and 
the people of Cachar. I have not made any proposition for my own action during the 
cold weather ; for until I know generally the measures likely to be adopted by Govern- 
ment, it will be impossible for me to lay out definite plans. [In any case, I should like to 
meet, if possible, in the Lushai country the two Political Agents and the Hill Tracts 
Deputy Commissioner. 
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From A. MACKENZIE, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the 
Judicial Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India,—No. 4270, dated 
Caleutta, the 18th July 1872. 


In continuation of paragraph 8 of my letter No. 3713, dated 18th ultimo, I am now 
directed to submit, for the consideration of His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, reports* by the Commissioner of Chittagong and Captain Lewin upon the defence 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. It will be seen that both these officers are practically in 
accord with Brigadier-General Brownlow, and approve, with slight modifications, the 
measures proposed by him in his letter of the Ist May to the Quarter Master General. 
Briefly, these measures may be said to consist in the abandonment of the present small 
isolated posts which, lying among broken hills and dense jungles, are useful neither for 
protection nor defence, and the occupation of a permanent line of defence further to the 
east, where the open and continuous summit of the Oheepoom range affords healthy sites 
for two or more strong posts and facilities for regular patrol. 


2. The Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly of opinion that the plan of taking the 
Oheepoom as our line of frontier to the east should be tried. The anticipations enter- 
tained as to the effect of this step may be a little sanguine, our knowledge of the country 
being at best imperfect, but there is much to be said in its favour, even one season’s 
exploration ought to furnish the means towards coming to a conclusion as to the practical 
merits of the scheme proposed, 


3. Both Mr. Hankey and Captain Lewin in discussing the question have, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor thinks, gone too far, and entered into matters not necessarily involved in 
the proposal now before Government. His Honor has no idea of keeping up a Deputy 
and Assistant Commissioner solely as frontier agents, still less of forming a Chittagong 
district, a hill tracts district, and a frontier district. The work of the present hill tracts 
district is not from any point of view heavy, and the Lieutenant-Governor Pa! 
proposes that the Deputy Commissioner of that district should also occupy himself with 
the frontier operations generally, control the frontier posts, and establish relations with 
the frontier tribes. His Honor will not therefore here enter into any question of re- 
distributing the administrative staff of the hill tracts, or propose any additions thereto. 
As regards number, that staff is in his opinion sufficiently strong for all the work before 
it. Captain Lewin has at present four European officers at is disposal including police 
officers. These have, however, been withdrawn from other districts to meet the demands 
of the hill tracts, and no sanction has yet been given to the appointment of others in 
their place. For this there 1s, however, a really pressing need. Assam being in fact at 
present seriously under-handed. The Lieutenant-Governor would therefore ask that 
sanction may be given to the addition of two Assistant Commissionerships on account of 
the hill tracts ; that is to say, that he may be permitted to appoint two of the oflicers now 
employed there, Lieutenant Gordon and Mr. Knyvett, to be Assistant Commissioners 11 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, one for frontier work and one for civil work, their places 
being supplied for for work iu other districts. 


4, The Lieutenant-Governor would also again press for the appointment of a 
European medical man to the hill tracts district. The grounds for this application were 
set forth in the letter from this oflice, No. 259, dated 18th January last, in reply to which 
your letter No. 365G. of the 24th February called for certain information as to the 
number of the frontier force usually at head quarters and the distribution of the rest of 
the force. The question was allowed to lie over, as it was then nearly certain that radical 
changes in the seheme of frontier defence would very shortly be proposed. Under the 
plan now submitted for sanction it will be seen that the greater part of a force of 500 
men will be stationed in advanced positions cut off during the most unhealthy time of 
the year from easy intercourse with head-quarters, and in circumstances where a European 
surgeon is almost a necessity. The great. success which has attended the work of the 
metlical officer, Mr. Cooper, in the Naga Hills, induces the Lieutenant-Governor to believe 
that there too the presence of a medical officer with the frontier force might be utilized 
and made a most effectual means of establishing friendly relations with the frontier 
tribes. He hopes that the Government of India will favourably consider the request of 
the local officers for such an appointment. 


ae 
oe 


* No. 387, dated the 21st June 1872, with enclosurcs. 
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5. Of Captain Lewin’s proposed plan of carrying out the occupation of the 
Oheepoom, the Lieutenant-Governor generally approves. It will be seen that instead 
of two posts, of 100 men each, south of Sirthay Klang, as suggested by General 
Brownlow, he proposes one strong post of 200 men with asmaller intermediate outpost 
of 40 men. This is matter of detail, and it seems advisable to lay down no rigid orders 
on such a question beforehand. It is, however, most important that the authorities of 
British Burma should make a point of opening up communications with the most 
southerly of our posts on the Oheepoom, and complete the system of patrols on which the 
success of the whole plan depends. 


6. It will not, His Honor thinks, be really necessary to make any very radical 
change in the constitution of the frontier force. There are at present 242 hillmen in its 
ranks. With proper drill and good officers there seems no reason to doubt its being 
generally fit enough for the work it will have todo. At the same time it will not bear 
any reduction, and for this reason the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the dik establish- 
ment of 82 runners may be separately sanctioned. 


7. Captain Lewin’s proposal to establish a bazar at Demagiri is very important and 
has His Honor’s entire support. Iam to ask sanction to the advance of Rs. 3,000 neces- 
sary to enable Captain Lewin to get up and establish there in November next a sufficient 
number of traders, and to the appoinment of a native officer on Rs. 50 per mensem to 
superintend the bazar, &c. Inquires will be made from the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma as to the way in which the Arracan Hill Tracts bazar is managed. 


8. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the Government of India will now find 
itself in possession of sufficient information on which to pass early orders, that all 
arrangements may be put early in train for any measures to be undertaken during the 
ensuing cold season. 


From C. U. Artcnmison, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 


ment, to the Officiating Secrtary to the Government of Bengal,—No. 1883P., dated 
Simla, the 4th September 1872, 


I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letters noted below on the subject 
of the defence of the Eastern Trontier of Bengal, and, in reply, communicate the 


following observations and instructions of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General in Council. 


2. The general policy of the Government of India on the question of the frontier 
defence and the friendly communications to be maintained by the officers of the Frontier 
District with the Lushai tribes, has been explained at considerable length in my letters 
marginally noted; and as the Lientonant-Governor has been informed in my letter 
No. 556P., dated 8th March 1872, it is the desire of the Government of India that the 
policy prescribed should in all its main features be adhered to. In the Resolution of the 
Government of India, No. 1453 P., dated 11th July 1871, His Excellency in Council 
desired that advantage should be taken of the Lushai Expedition to procure all the in- 
formation necessary for a decision as the best means of protecting the frontier and the 
line of posts to be established on tho Chittagong border. The information now submitted 
is of great value in the consideration of the subject, and although final orders cannot be 
passed until more is known of the country between Cachar and Chittagong, His Excel- 
lency in Council is now in a position to give such instructions as, it is hoped, will lead to 
a definite scttlement of the question by the end of the ensuing cold season. 


3. His Excellency in Council concurs in the objections taken by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in paragraph 3 of your letter to the Government of India in the Military 
Department, No. 3713, dated 18th June, to open out and keep up the road through 





No. 3827, dated 25th June 1872. 

No. 3624, dated 15th June 1872, 

No 4017, dated Ist. July 1872. 

No. 4270, dated 18th July 1872. 

No. 2166P., dated 12th December 1878, 
No, 430, daled Ist March 1871, 

No. 17C., dated 11th April 187), 
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Chunfai to Chittagong. Nor does he consider advisable to attempt to construct and main- 
tain the road through Chipooi and Bepari Bazar, advocated by Brigadier General Brown- 
low. Apart from other objections which might be urged, the physical difficulties and 
the great expense which the construction and maintenance of such roads would involve 
prevent His Excellency in Council from taking either project into favourable consideration, 
At the same time His Excellency in Council considers it advisable that the District. 
Officers in Cachar should give every encouragement of the Lushais themselves to main- 
tain a passable road of their own to Tepai Mookh, at which point they can obtain easy 
water-carriage to Cachar, and where, if a mart be eventually established, they will meet 
the traders from British districts. 


4, As regards the defence of the sonthern boundary of Cachar, there is a unani- 
mity of opinion that the present posts should be maintained, or new posts selected in 
better situations, and that the posts at Monierkhal, Doarbund, Julnacherra, and Chutter- 
choora, or such other posts as may be established in their place, should be connected by 
cleared paths, and have communications opened out by roads to the rear connecting them 
with supports in the settled districts. Iam to forward, for His Honor’s information, 
a memorandum dated 30th July, from Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, which may prove of 
Much use in determining the sites for the posts on the Cachar Frontier, and the 
strength in which they should be held. It is necessary for the effective protection of the 
frontier that the posts should be placed on commanding positions and not in the valleys. 
When a final determination has been come to by the local authorities as to the most 
advantageous positions for the posts, His Excellency in Council would wish a definite 
report to be submitted. The posts, when occupied, should be connected and supported 
by roads in the manner suggested, and His Excellency in Council will be prepared to 
take into favourable consideration estimates for their construction, either by military 
labour or otherwise, as recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor. The line of defence 
in this quarter, running, as it does, at right angles to the mountain ridges and drainage 
of the country, presents many difficulties, which should receive very careful consideration. 


5. His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that opportunity 
should be taken in the ensuing cold season to have a careful and accurate survey made of 
the whole country between Cachar and Chittagong, embracing also the country to the 
south of Peak Z. His Excellency in Council does not think the reasons advanced by Mr. 
Edgar in paragraph 17 of his letter of 5th June 1872, are sufficient for excluding the 
portion of country south of Peak Z from the survey. On the contrary, he considers it 
necessary that as complete a knowledge as possible should be obtained of the whole 
country between the eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah and the range on which that peak 
is situated, and between Cachar in the north and Chittagong in the south. [is Honor 
is requested to report specially what measures should be taken, either through the 
District Officers or otherwise, to secure the safety of the survey party which the oui) 
Department will be instructed to arrange for, in direct communication with the oe 
Government. It will probably be desirable hereafter more fully to explore and survey Hil 
Tipperah ; but this is a matter which may be left for future consideration, 


6. Subject to such results as the exploration to be undertaken in the cold season 
may produce, His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that the 
eastern boundary of Tipperah should be defined. Probably, as suggested, the best line 
will be along the Julnacherra and Hachik ranges to the Sorphuel Peak. This line appears 
to correspond with what Mr. Edgar describes to be the actual limits of Tipperah ; and 
it prove otherwise suitable for purposes of defence, there will be an advantage 1n adopting 
that line rather than the Rai Jan and Towrang range, as proposed by Colonel Brownlow. 
Mr. Edgar states that it is doubtful whether the latter range runs on to Cachar, and oon 
paragraph 20 of Captain Tanner’s memorandum, enclosed in his letter of 30th ete 
1872, to the address of General Brownlow, it would appear to pass through a fore 
country, and to leave Sookpilal’s villages to the west of, and within the line of oa 
The precise line, however, which it may be necessary to adopt, cannot be definitely settle 
till the result of the further exploration is known. 


7. Whatever may be the eastern boundary laid down for Hill Tipperah, ee 
cellency in Council considers, as you have been already informed in my letter No. fe 
dated 11th April 1871, that the responsibility for the defence of Tipperah must, 1m ; 
first instance, rest with the Rajah, under the guidance and advice of the Political Aen 
For this purpose it may be advisable that the Rajah should be required to entertain pie 
body of picket and drilled men, who should be located in such posts on the sae 
may be selected by Government, and whose supervision, distribution, duties, and e 
ciency it should be the duty of the Political Agent to see to. 
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8. From the Sorphuel Peak, the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to run the defence 
line by the best ridge that the survey may discover along the Sirthay Klang, and on to 
the British Burma frontier, joining the advanced post in Arrakan at Tulukme. From 
Captain Tanner’s memorandum, already referred to, it appears that the best line will 
either be the Oheepoom ranges or the Saichul range to the west of the Oheepoom. Both 
appear to join a few miles north of the Burma frontier, which they cut at a place called 
Keekradong. The most southern post proposed by General Brownlow on the Oheepoom is 
40 miles from Tulukme. In connection with this matter, I am to convey the desire of 
His Excellency in Council that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor should communicate 
directly with the Chief Commlssioner of British Burma in regard to the connection of 
the Chittagong frontier with that of Arrakan, as well ason the subject of your letter 
No. 4017, dated Ist July, and that the Government of India may thereafter be furnished 
with a definite report as to the ridge on which the posts should be established from 
Sorphuel Peak southward, the points at which the posts should be located, and the 
strength in which they should be held. Till this report is received, His Excellency in 
Council will reserve his opinion on the question put forward in paragraph 5 of your letter 
No. 4271, dated 18th July, viz., whether the ridge should be held by two or more strong 
posts, or by one strong post with smaller guards on either flank. I am, however, to draw 
attention to the views of Government already expressed in my letter No. 2166P., dated 
12th December 1870, and to state that whatever be the line of frontier defence eventually 
adopted, the line of posts must not be beyond the limits of our actual jurisdiction, and 
no advanced posts must be thrown out without the previous sanction of the Government 
of India. Should the boundary through the Sirthay Klang be adopted, it will be matter 
for special report how this will affect our relations with Rutton Pooea, and whether he is 
willing that his possessions, west of the ridge, should be under British jurisdiction. Tor 
the present I am to remind you that the post near Rutton Pooea’s village has only been 
temporarily sanctioned.* 


9. When the frontier line is once defined, the instructions already issued sufficiently 
provide for the duties of the civil officers beyond it. These are to leave the tribes as far 
as possible to manage their own affairs, to cultivate trade and friendly intercourse with 
them, to endeavour to establish personal influence over the Chiefs, and to maintain such 
vigilance along the line of defence as to deter the tribes from committing raids, or to 
cut off the parties that may attempt them. In carrying out this policy, His Excellency in 
Council thinks it will be best to maintain the existing marts described by Mr. Edgar in 
paragraph 18 of his letter of 5th June. Opportunity might, however, be taken to run 
a road from Demagiri to Bepari Bazar, which will give two outlets to Lushai trade, — one 
by water to Cachar, and one by land to Chittagong. The road should be a mere trade 
route, over which no attempt should be made to exercise any jurisdiction, and which, 
when constructed, the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hills endeavour to get 
the Lushais themselves to keep up. 


10. Tam here to invite attention to the views expressed by General Brownlow in 
paragraph 11 of his letter of Ist May 1872, regarding personnel of the frontier police, 
and the advantage of employing Goorkhas. His Excellency in Council considers this a 
matter of primary importance. In the event of a recurrence of raids, the first skirmish 
may be of the utmost. consequence, and no other considerations should be allowed to 
interfere with the fighting efficiency of the force. His Excellency in Council observes 
that the Commissioner of Chittagong has expressed himself strongly in favour of 
Brigadier Brownlow’s recommendation in this respect. 


11. His Honor the Licutenant-Governor will, I am to observe, doubtless adopt 
such measures as may seem desirable, with reference to Mr. Edgar’s remarks as to the 
supply of labour in Cachar. 


12. Lastly, Iam to state that His Excellency in Council agrees with the views of 
His Honor the Licutenant-Governor, as expressed in the 3rd paragraph of your letter 
No. 4270, dated 18th July, viz , that there is no necessity to enlarge the establishment of 
the Chittagong Ilill Tracts in the manner proposed by Captain Lewin and Mr. Hankey. 
Regarding the proposals (1) to appoint Lieutenant Gordon and Mr. Knyvett to be 
Assistant Commissioners in the Hill Tracts, their places in their districts being filled up, 
(2) to appoint a European Medical Officer to the Chittagong Tracts, and (3) to grant 


* See leller No, 556P., dated 8th March 1872, 
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Captain Lewin an advance of Rs. 3,000 to establish a bazar at Demagiri in November 
next, and to appoint a Native officer on Rs. 50 a month to superintend that bazar, a 
separate communication will shortly be addressed to you. 


From A. MACKENZIE, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, in the Foreign Department,—No. 3149, dated 
Calcutta, the 19th August 1873, 


I am directed to forward, for the consideration of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Conncil, the papers noted below* containing the reports of the officers 
who were, in accordance with the orders contained in paragraphs 6 and 6 of your letter 
No. 1883P., dated 4th Soptember last, charged with the duty of exploring the eastern 
frontier of Hill Tipperah and the country lying betweon Western Cachar and Chittagong. 


2. The Lieutenant-Governor is sure that the Government of India, on a perusal 
of these reports, will concur with him in awarding very high praise to both Captain 
Badgley and Mr. Power for the manner in which they executed their difficult and toilsome 
task. Captain Badgley’s numerous and energetic services of a similar kind are well 
known, and the Lieutenant-Governor only hopes that the Bengal Government may have 
more of them. In this instance, the success of the expedition was largely due to Mr. 
Power, the Political Agent of Tipperah, who spared no personal trouble of any kind 
to enable Captain Badgley to accomplish his survey, and accepted a responsibility in a 
difficult situation from which he extricated himself most successfully. 


3. We have at last succeeded in carrying our explorations across the unknown tract 
between Cachar and Chittagong, and completed what was wanting in the results of the 
Lushai expedition. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that we shall not lose ground in 
future, but increase our communications with, and means of transit through, that part 
of the Lushai tract that intervenes between our own districts of Cachar and Chittagong. 


4. It will be scen that it has now been olearly ascertained that the western part of 
Hill Tipperah is quite uninhabited, and that there are no unknown tribes living there 
who could have committed the raids from which Sylhet and West Cachar have in former 
years suffered. We have to guard against raids by tribes that we now fairly know. 
The Lieutenant-Govennor agrees with all the officers whose opinions he has had, that we 
cannot expect the Rajah of Tipperah to organise an eflicient frontier defence, and that it 
would not be much use if he could, so long as the country is uninhabited. It is shown 
conclusively in the reports that a chain of posta along the Hachik or Jampal,?.¢, 00 
the eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah, could only be kept up at an enormous expense 
which that State certainly could not support, and which wonld be almost certainly 
useless if established. 


5. The conclusion which His Honour has been led to form by a careful review of 
all the data before him is, that our proper course is to hold a certain control over these 
Western Lushais, and by encouraging communication and familiarity—to do in fact what 
Captain Butler is doing so successfully among the Angami Nagas. _ How this can, he 
believes, be done, the Lieutenant-Govornor will now proceed to explain. 


6. It is shown by Captain Badgley and Mr. Power that Sookpilal, the most port 
Chicf of the Western Lushais, and since the expedition probably the most powerful Chie 
in the Lushai Hills, has been moving back his villages from the Cachar side, and 
brought himself within one day’s march of the village of Laljeeka, a Syloo Chief : 
known in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In Laljeeka’s village, during all last cold weat: he 
a guard of our Hill Tracts Police was stationed at the special reqnest: of tho Syloos, who 
entirely supported it while it remained there. Nothing would, it is believed, be ae 
agreeable to the Syloo Chiefs, whose sole aim since the expedition has heen to cultiva 
intimate relations with us, than the establishment of a post in their midst. A ee 
to the report by the Commissioner of Chittagong, No. 393, dated 9th May, See 
with my letter No. 3150 of this day’s date, will show precisely how matters stand a " 
Chittagong side of the Lushai tract. The country where the post would be is hig i 
healthy, is inhabited by a friendly tribe, and is in communication with the strong P : 
of Sirthay, which must, it is certain, he the centre of our system of defence, and ou 
chief means of influencing the Chittagong Lushais. 


* From the Political Agent, Ifill Tipperah, No 41, dated the 26th May 1973. ; 
From the Surveyor General of India, No. 409F, dated the 15th July 1873, with annexurcs and mop* 
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7. The Lieutenant-Governor has already, in my letter to the Military Department, 
No. 1755, dated 7th May, forwarded to you with my endorsement No. 1756 of that date, 
suggested that the establishment of a post at or near Laljecka’s village would bea 
desirable measure. He believes that it is of little use to be content with assuming an 
attitude of suspicion and guasi-hostility by establishing a mere chain of defensive posts, 
and keeping the tribes outside these. It is, His Honour thinks, better to place ourselves at 
once in communication with those whom we seek to influence. He does not propose to 
govern them or control them directly, but to take up a safe position near them with their 
own consent, and to bring the political influence of our officers directly to bear on them 
as we have done in the Naga Hills. In my letter of this day’s date on the southern 
defence line, the Lieutenant-Governor has alluded to the healthiness of these upper 
ranges as compared with the posts at present occupied by us at Rungamattee and else- 
where. A copy of Captain Lewin’s letter No. 615, dated 21st July, bearing upon this 
subject, is attached for ready reference. In the cold weather whatever unhealthiness has 
been experienced in this new country has been attributable solely to want of proper 
covering and comfort—wants that can very easily be supplied. The late expedition tested 
the climate well during that season, and Captain Lewin’s present report is demonstrative 
that in the rains up to late in July even Demuagiri, which is to some extent shut in, is 
much healthier than our ordinary Hill Tracts District, while Sirthay and the higher 
ranges towards Laljeeka’s are in every way desirable and remarkably well-suited as a 
station for troops. While the police at Rungamattee were almost to a man down with 
fever, Dr. Murphy , the Civil Surgeon, reports that at Demagiri the hospital was almost 
empty. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor believes that it would be desirable to have some troops 
in Chittagong as a military support to the frontier police, and if this were granted, it is a 
question whether they should not be sent at once to occupy an advanced post such as is 
wbove suggested on these high and healthy ranges of the Syloo country. 


8. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that we may probably bring Sookpilal’s tribe 
to terms of greater familiarity as we have the Syloos. In all likelihood it is only suspi- 
cion that keeps him back, and if we have a post not in his territory but near it, we shall 
soon break the ice and learn the easiest through routes to Bepari Bazar. For the present 
we may be content with the one post proposed, and trust to pacific influence to establish 
a, trade and post route from Chittagong to Bepari Bazar, and thence to Cachar. 


9. It is not likely that with an outpost only a day’s march from his villages, Sookpilal 
would venture upon any hostile movement towards Cachar or Sylhet. I{ the trade at 
Bepari Bazar, by which he mainly profits, develops fairly, it will be his interest to prevent 
any such movement. For the present the Lieutenant-Governor does not propose to 
place any guard at Bepari Bazar. He would rather let the trade stand on its own merits 
as it were. But His Honour would maintain for the present the line of posts and roads 
along the Cachar and Sylhet frontier as already settled by the local civil aud military 
authorities, and referred to in the correspondence ending with my letter No. 1755, dated 
7th May last, already quoted. It would be premature to withdraw these, as the planters, 
coolies and people have not yet recovered complete confidence, and are still liable to 
apprehensions. Hill Tipperal also may perhaps be able to strengthen the Sylhet portion 
of the line, and to cover British Tipperah by establishing proper posts on the verge of its 
own cultivation, This is a point on which Mr. Power must report. 


10. The eastern frontier of Tipperah should, however, be now defined as the Govy- 
ernment of India has repeatedly desired. In some maps the Jampai range, and in some the 
Hachik-Chutterchoora range, has been put down as the limit, and the question has 
hitherto been considered to be, which of these two ridges should be accepted as the 
boundary. Hill Tipperah was formally demarcated up to the Jampai; but east of the 
Jampai, a general geographical line was loosely run down on the map as the boundary 
between British territory and the wild country to the south. At that time nothing 
was known of the Lushais; and the line running north and south between them and 
Tipperah could in nowise be affected by the general east and west line above mentioned. 
As it is clear that the country on the border, especially to the west of it, is uninhabited 
and not in the actual possession of any one, we may in settling the details be guided by 
geographical and political convenience, though we may hope that this country may again 
be inhabited as it once was, Captain Badgley shows in paragraph 29 of his report that 
in these tracts a river is by far the best, and a hill range the worst form of boundary, 
as the tops of the ranges generally come to be occupied by villages and cultivation, while 
the river sides are not occnpied. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with this view, 
which indeed he has had occasion to express on several occasions in dealing with these 
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eastern frontier countries ; and he would take for the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah, 
neither the Jampai nor the Hachik-Chutterchoora range, but the Lungai River, which 
runs between them, and is described by Captain Badgley as “a clear stream with a sandy 
bed and good current.” After being carried up the Lungai to its sources in the Betteing 
Sib Peak, the line would run across by the watershed to the peak of Dolajuri, and thence 
follow the recognised southern border of Hill Tipperah by Surdaing to the Fenny. Mr. 
Chennell will probably be able to give a clear definition of the line from Betteing Sib. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor would ask the Government of India’s approval of the 
general direction indicated. 





From A. MACKENZIE, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, in the Foreign Department,—No., 3150, dated 
Calcutta, the 19th August 1873. 


T am now directed to forward, for the purpose of being laid before His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council, copies of the papers noted below* having reference 
to the question of the survey and defence of the Chittagong Hill Tracts Frontier, 
and to submit for consideration the following remarks of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the subject. 


2. In my separate letter No. 3149 of this day’s date, the Lieutenant-Governor has, 
in connection with the reports of Messrs. Badgley and Power, set out with sufficient 
fulness the measures that he would adopt with respect to the Syloo country and the tract 
lying between Cachar and the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, and has also suggested what 
seems to him the best mode of defining the Hill Tipperah boundary, and providing for 
the defence of Cachar and Sylet. The present letter will therefore be confined to a 
discussion of the best line of defence against the Howlongs and Shindoos, lying to the 
east of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, the posts which it is necessary to occupy, and 
the force which must be provided for these posts. 


8. The Lieutenant-Governor has just had the advantage of discussing all these 
matters personally with Mr. Hankey, the Commissioner, who has himself inspected the 
present frontier arrangements, and with Colonel Graham, who was formerly in charge of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and whose experience on this and other frontiers enables him 
to give valuable advice. 


4, During the past cold season, while Captain Lewin, with Mr. Cooke as Surveyor, 
were exploring the Oheepoom and Saichal ranges to the south, a body of the frontier 
police force was establishing itself in the post at Sirthay, provisionally sanctioned by the 
Government of India after the expedition, a large force being at Demagiri, the highest 
point to which the river is navigated, and near Sirthay, and a smaller body in advance in 
the Syloo country. The good effect of this measure has been, as Mr. Hankey shows in 
his letter of the 9th May, very marked and gratifying. Notwithstanding the interrup- 
tion caused by his southern journey, Captain Lewin has been able to establish the most 
intimate relations with the Syloos, to relieve their distress, to convert them, in short, 
into a friendly and subservient clan, who look to our officers for orders even as to the 
ranges they may fill. They have supported entirely at their own expense a guard of fifty 
men lent them at their own request, as a protection in their present disabled state from 
attacks by remoter tribes. More has been learnt of the frontier tribes and their relations, 
and more influence has been gained in these few monthsthan in a long course of years 
previously. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt whatever that under any policy that 
may be adopted, having for its hasis the principle of influencing the tribes by direct 
association while preserving an attitude of defence and preparedness, the maintenance of 
this post at Sirthay, or somewhere beyond it on the higher ranges, is essential. 


5. His Honour has, in the letter of to-day’s date above quoted, stated hia own 
conviction that the only way to secure the safety of Cachar and Sylhet, and he would 
now add to cover the north of Chittagong, is to place a strong post well in advance of 
Demagiri at some such place as that (Laljeeka’s village) where we have had a guard all 


so 


* Pol. Proceedings of this Government for July 1973, Nos. 22 to 24. ‘ 
From Officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, Nos. 622, dated 28th July 1973, with enclosures. 
Memorandum from Officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, dated 7th August 1873, with annexure, 
From the Surveyor General of India, No, 409F., dated 16th July 1873, with annexures and maps. 
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this last season. Demagiri and its neighbourhood is, however, the central point to 
occupy in order to make our system of defence on the side of Chittagong complete and 
consistent. Demagiri itself lies on the river at the point where the stores for the 
advanced posts have all to be landed. It has proved healtheir than any of the positions 
more within the ordinary district that we have hitherto occupied, but it is not nearly so 
desirable a site as any post on the summit of the Sirthay range would be. The healthi- 
ness of the upper ranges is much insisted on in the papers now forwarded. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, while placing enough men at Demagiri to protect the store 
magazines, would make the main post on the ranges above. This post should be in fact 
the head-quarters of the frontier force, and strong enough for offensive measures, should 
these at any time be required. The Lieutenant-Governor in this part of the frontier 
would look less to a preventive line of posts than to our influencing and dominating 
the tribes, and it is in this view mainly that he advocates the maintenance of a strong 
post on the Sirthay or one of the Syloo ranges. 


6. We have here to deal with the nearer Syloos, Howlongs, and other tribes whom 
we know. As we move south, however, we come abreast of a country of which we know 
nothing, and have to guard against raids by tribes with whom we can have no intimate 
relations, viz., the more distant Howlongs and especially the Shindoos. Here we must 
trust to a line of patrol and defensive posts. The survey has now made it clear that 
neither of the two alternative ranges which were hitherto supposed to be open to us 
to choose from can be adapted for a patrol line in its entire length. The northern part of 
the Oheepoom runs fairly level and clear, and is fit for patrol, and can be comparatively 
easily supplied. The northern part of the Saichal is broken and cannot be supplied 
easily. The southern part of the Oheepoom breaks away into hillocks, and becomes 
impracticable. The southern part of the Saichal rises into a well-defined ridge, exactly 
what we want. Accordingly, it is proposed to run the line of patrol from Demagiri 
down the Oheepoom for a certain distance, then across to the Saichal, and so along the 
Mraneetong, till it meets the Arracan line of posts. 


7. The local officers think that two posts on the Oheepoom, one about the centre 
of the Saichal, and a strong guard near Poleetye to cover Rooma, the head-quarters 
of the Sungoo Valley Sub-Division, would enable them to keep up regular patrols, and be 
suflicient for all purposes. The position of these posts will be seen from the enclosed 
sketch, and can easily be identified on the accompanying map on which they are marked 
with red crosses. 


8. Beyond Poleetye to the south, it was intended that the Arracan Hill Tracts 
should take up its share of the frontier defence, and complete the chain of posts and 
patrols by establishing a guard half way up the Kerama and another at the mouth of 
the Kola. It was believed by our officers, and the Arracan frontier officer who 
met them, that in this way we should have a fair defence against any raids of Shindoos, 
the most formidable of the tribes in the south, and the dread of whose ravages 
has made the Upper Sungoo almost a desolation. The Lieutenant-Governor 
learns, however, that the Chief Commissioner of British Burma has expressed doubts 
of any proposal to extend the Arracan Hill Tract posts and patrols to link on with 
those of Chittagong, and has suggested that the Chittagong Hill Tracts should 
provide for their own defence by carrying its line of defence westward. This pro- 
posal would probably in fact involve two extra posts in the south of the Hill Tracts, 
one between Poleetye and Singopha, and the other at Singopha itself to close the Sungoo 
Valley to raids from the south, It would, moreover, be reverting to a system of isolated 
posts inthe broken country westward of the clear ranges, which has hitherto proved 
so unsatisfactory, and which the local officers unanimously condemn. It seems to the 
Lientenant-Governor that in settling a matter of this kind much weight must be given 
to local opinion and the testimony of officers who have seen the ground, and if the plan 
of a continuous patrol commends itself to the Governor General in Council asa desirable 
and feasible plan upon the evidence available, the Lieutenant-Governor would hope that 
the consideration that Arracan and Chittagong are after all only integral parts of one 
empire, may override any doubts as to how the duties of defence are to be apportioned. 
The fact is that our officers in the Chittagong Hills have almost no knowledge of the 
Shindoos. The Shindoos have raided often enough on our people, but we have never 
been able to establish any relations with them, and hardly know where their villages lie. 
What intercourse has taken place between them and British officers has been, His Honour 
believes, confined entirely to the Arracan side. And it. would probably be found by far 
the best plan to make over entirely to the Arracan Hill Tracts officers the control of our 
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defensive arrangements against the Shindoos, or even perha 

; ps the whole of the Sungoo 
Valley. There is ample work for the Chittagong officers i This is, ho 
ever, a matter for separate consideration. ove Pein RON ees nOe: 
_ 9. The immediate plan of patrol and defence suggested is, it will be seen, a very 
simple one, and when once it is settled whether Arracan is to make connections with us 
or not, there will be no great difliculty in arranging the sites of posts. 

10, As regards the strength of the proposed parts, th igi 

ieee ciiogiay prop parts, the local officers originally 


ate . Men. 
Head-quarters at Demagiri, from which provision may be made : 


for a post farther to the north 5 sae ww. 200 

A small post on Sirthay, north of Demagiri is ww = 

Oheepoom (No. 1) wa esi ee we = 

Oheepoom (No. 2) au eo ‘ine sw. 50 

Saichal {No. 3) Wa ae bi ww. = 50 

Sungoo Valley and Poleetye (No. 4) oe ve ve 150 
Total ... 550 in-all, 


Including 100 civil police, the total number of police in the Hill Tracts of all ranks is 
now 650, costing Rs. 94,236 per annum. Allowing 100 for civil duties, 550 would remain 
available for frontier posts. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that, properly distributed 
and stockaded, 550 of armed men and officers ought to be sufficient for all the posts 
and patrols proposed by the local authorities. Some addition will be required for 
extra guards to the south, if Arracan declines to do her part in the patrol. ‘The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor thinks that we should have a detachment of troops as a military support 
in preference to any great increase of the Hill Police. As already suggested, these 
might find healthy quarters at Sirthay, and set free the police for patrol and outpost duty, 
and to accompany the political officers in visit to the neighbouring tribes, To sum up, 
accepting the posts proposed for the Oheepoom and Saichal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would have a strong post of troops or police on the ranges north of Demagiri witha 
moderate guard at Demagiri to protect the store depdts. 


11. The cost of provisioning has been separately reported on by the Commissioner, 
and is now being considered by the Inspector General of Police. At first this will 
probably be considerable, possibly amounting to an outside sum of Rs. 40,000 per annum. 
But it is anticipated that, as soon as the guards are settled, they will be able to arrange 
for supplies of rice with the Syloos and others, and to grow many things for themselves. 
The Commissioner anticipates that this item of expense will not be long maintained. 


12. The Lieutenant-Governor has treated the question above entirely as one in- 
volving the situation of a line of defence and not of jurisdiction or absolute boundary. 
The two questions are in fact quite distinct. The line proposed does not indeed enclose 
any tribes not now our stibjects, and brings in no complications on that account ; but the 
first post on the Oheepoom is just on the verge of the tract in which Rutton Poea 1s 
now located. More particulars have been called for as to this Chief's position. He is 
himself willing to become ‘‘ our man’’, but the «question will be hereafter submitted to 
the Government of India. Meantime, we may exercise what influence we can without 
settling a definite boundary for purposes of jurisdiction. In these eastern countries 
rivers are better boundaries than ridges, but ridges are best for patrols. The Lieutenant- 
Governor would not now settle more than the line of our patrols and the general scope 
of our political influence, leaving the exact boundaries of ordinary and political jurisdic- 
tion to be settled hereafter with reference to circumstances, the position of Rutton 


Pvea, and the circumstances that may eventuate, 
73, dated 


13. The Lieutenant-Governor has passed orders in my letter No. 21 

18th June, on most of the subsidiary points in the Commissioner's report of the 9th 
May. The question of administrative arrangements in the Hill Tracts is reserved for 
reparate discussion. There is one matter, however, that he would press very much on 
the consideration of the Government of India, and that is the necessity of maintaining 
telegraphic communication with Demagiri. At present the Telegraph Office has, after 
repeated requests, been temporarily retained at Rungamattee. But Rungamattece 1s 
distant. from Sirthay fifty miles of extremely diffientt travel, and it takes as long for a 
letter to reach Sirthay from Rungamattee as it would for it to reach Calcutta. 
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14, On the questions of general policy and the recovery of captives from the 
Howlongs and others, the Lieutenant-Governor does not feel that at present any very 
precise instructions can be given. Captain Lewin must, it seems to His Honour, be 
guided very much by circumstances, and it will be better to defer any positive orders 
until the result is known of his proposed visit to the neighbouring Chiefs next cold 
weather ; at any rate the subject can be more profitably discussed with Captain Lewin 
personally when he brings Rutton Poca to Calcutta next cold season. 


15. The Lieutenant-Governor, before concluding, would ask attention to 
paragraphs 63 to 76 of Captain Lewin’s report on the political administration of the 
hills, enclosed in Mr. Hankey’s letter of 9th May. These paragraphs refer to the very 
difficult question of the arms trade. It is suggested that the importation of flint-guns 
ought to be prohibited in the hills or near them, The Lieutenant-Governor would 
prohibit it altogether, but would permit the supply of percussion guns, under a proper 
system of registration, to our own villages and to friendly tribes. 


From A. MacKENZIE, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, in the Foreign Department,— No, 3530, dated 
Calcutta, the 11th September 1873. 


Referring to paragraph 12 of my letter No. 3150, dated the 19th August 1873, on 
the subject of the defence of the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier, I am now directed to 
forward, for submission to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council, 
the accompanying copy of a letter from the Officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, 
No. 706, dated the 29th ultimo, enclosing copy of a report from Captain Lewin, the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in which that officer discusses the 
question of the boundary line up to which our jurisdiction in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
should extend, and the policy to be pursued towards Rutton Poea and his tribe. 


2, Captain Lewin suggests that our line of jurisdiction should be conterminous 
and identical with the proposed line of frontier defence, and he urges that there can be no 
valid objection to this so long as the system of administration in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts is a looseand non-regulation one. He thinks that the Sirthay, Oheepoom, and 
Saichnl ranges would be about as good a line of jurisdiction as any. This would meet the 
views expressed in paragraph 8 of your letter No. 1883P., dated the 4th September 1872, 
viz., that “the line of posts must not be beyond the limits of our xuctual jurisdiction.”. 
The Lieutcnant-Governor has, however, already, in paragraph 12 of my letter of the 
19th ultimo, expressed an opinion, in which he is supported by Captain Badgley aud 
other competent judges, that in these countries rivers make better boundaries than ridges. 
He would prefer therefore to take as the boundary the rivers ranning at the eastern foot 
of the above-named ridges, as shown on the compilation general map of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, snbmitied with my letter above referred to. It might be described 
asa line running from Betteing Sib (where the line of boundary for Hill Tipperah, pro- 
posed in my letter No. 3149, of the 19th Angust, turns to the west) along the course of 
the Tulenpui or Sajjuk River to its junction with the Kurnafoolie, and thence along the 
course of the Tui Chong to the confines of Arracan, This, it appears, would be as good 
a line to take for jurisdiction as any (if the Government of India insist upon Inying 
down such a line,) even if the rivers are not very accurately described on the map. 
Captain Lewin has himself demi-oflicially approved of this line. 


3. With regard to the policy to be pursued towards Rutton Poea and his tribe, it 
will be seen that the tract of country within which this Chief claims the right of joom 
Qmarked R inthe map accompanying this letter) falls on the borders of our proposed line 
of jurisdiction, and as regards part of the Oheepoom and Sirthay ranges, within it. 
Captain Lewin, however, explains that it is not intended to confine him to this tract, but 
only to give him to understand that while he jooms within its limits, he will receive the 
support and protection of Government, which he has certainly earned by his services 
of late years so long as he remains near us. It he moves away we are in no way respon- 
sible for the consequences that may ensue, and if he does not like us he will no doubt 
remove himself from British territory. In point of fact, thorefore, the coincidence of our 
lines of defence and jurisdiction does not affect our relations with this Chief in any 
sensible degree. We are under no permanent and definite engagement to him, but he 
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has been allowed to assume that, so long as he remains faithful to us, we will not allow him 
to be molested by the independent tribes. If our subjects move into his joomiog ground, 
he would perhaps expect to be allowed to tax them, but this is a point which Captain 
Lewin thinks might be settled when the question arises, 


4. The Lieutenant-Governor submits these proposals as they commend themselves 
to him in a general way; but as he has already said, he would prefer not to lay down 
anything very precise, either with reference to jurisdiction or the policy to be pursued 
towards Rutton Poea, until such time as our frontier posts are established and we see our 
way a little more clearly. , 


5. His Honour proposes shortly to address His Excellency in Council tegarding the 
future administrative charge of the Chittagong Hill Tracts Frontier and the line of 
division between the Chittagong Division and British Burma. 





From C. BERNarD, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General 
Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department,— 
No. 136J., dated Calcutta, the 9th October 1873. 


With reference to the latter part of paragraph 2 of your letter No. 2494, dated 30th 
July last, proposing, when constituting the Chief Commissionership of Assam, to deal 
with the Chittagong Hill Frontier by leaving the political control of that frontier with 
the Commissioner of Chittagong, but placing him for that purpose only directly under 
the Government of India, copies of all correspondence* being, however, forwarded by the 
Commissioner to the Government of Bengal for information, [ am to say that there will 
be a certain amount of inconvenience about this arrangement, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has another proposal to make based on several grounds. 


2. The Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts has for some time past been 
urging that, to enable him to do justice to frontier work, he must be relieved of the civil 
work of the Hill Tracts district. The Commissioner has to a certain extent supported 
him in this, but the Lieutenant-Governor has resisted the application on the ground that 
we cannot afford to create three distinct districts in this quarter. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner has been told that if he cannot manage the more settled portion of the Hill Tracts 
along with his frontier duties, he must make it over to the Chittagong district. The 
accompanying extracts from the letter of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner 
will show the grounds on which the proposal to separate the frontier work was urged and 
for the time rejected. 


3. The Lieutenant-Governor, though he felt obliged to refuse the proposal of the 
local officers, considers that there is a good deal of force in what they say. It would be 
a great pity that the fruit of the Lushai campaign which we have begun so well to 
gather, should be lost for want of the right man to complete the work. Captain Lewin 
is emphatically the right man for this, and if he has to devote himself to the manage- 
ment of the settled Hill Tracts much must be sacrificed. It is most desirable that he 
should be allowed to push forward to the watershed towards Cachar and establish political 
influence over the tribes and open communication with Cachar. His Honor’s views oD 
this subject are before the Foreign Department. 


4. On the other hand there seems to be no doubt that since there is a cessation of 
raids, the civil and revenue work of the settled Hill Tracts is acquiring much importance. 
The country has great capabilities if well colonised and settled. We have introduced a 
system which requires much care and attention. Large colonies of immigrants oe 
Hill Tipperah and elsewhere are taking up land in the Myonee valley. Plough cul Hae 
tion is being extended all over the hills under a system of advances which necessita : 
close supervision and inspection. The forest revenue is susceptible of great developers 
and an organized scheme of village administration and registration of cultivators i 
being introduced with the best results. Education has to be pushed. The relations . 
the Joomea Chiefs to their tribesmen call for close study and attention in viow of the 








* From Chittagong Commiasioner’s No, 393, dated Oth May 1879, paragraphs 94-110, encloving Deputy 
Commigsioner’s No. J@¢, dated 28th April 1873, paragraphs 134-137. 
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rapid strides that are now being made in civilization. With all this, the frontier head- 
quarters’ post, where the Deputy Commissioner must spend most of his time, is far 
distant ; communication is slow and difficult; while the civil work requires the full 
attention of a good administrative officer, 


5. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma has oxpressed a wish to annex 
Chittagong. To that, however, the Lieutenant-Governor would not willingly consent, 
for Chittagong Proper is a very old regulation district of Bengal, in easy communication 
viet Calcutta, and if it is not to be attached to Shillong, it certainly ought not to go to 

angoon. 


6. But, in looking into the question of languages and tribes, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has been much struck to find how entirely Burmese are the races, languages, 
and institutions of the Sungoo sub-division forming the southern portion of the Hill 
Tracts, while the Chukmas and other tribes iu the north are of the Bengali type and 
language. The whole, indeed, of the Khyoungtha tribes under the Bohmong are Burmese 
in origin, maintain Budhist customs, speak a Burmese dialect, and arc to all intents and 
purposes Burmese. The Kumi or Kweymeo tribe came from Arracan, and maintain 
regular intercourse with their brethren in that district (Lewin’s Hill Tracts, Page 88). 
Of the Mroos and Khyengs, the same may be said. The Census Report shows also that 
the southern part of Chittagong Proper forming the Cox’s Bazaar Sub-division is in like 
manner largely peopled by Mughs. 


7. The records of Government prove that the raiding in the Sungoo Valley has 
generally been the work, not of the Lushais whom we know, but of the Shindoos who 
are known to, and communicate with, the authorities of the Arracan Hill Tracts and not 
with us: and, in discussing lately the arrangements for frontier defence, all the local 
officers, both of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and of Arracan, were agreed that the shortest 
and best line of posts for common defence was one linking on with posts in Arracan so 
as to forma continuous line. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma has objected 
to advance his posts to meet ours, principally on the ground that it is not for him to 
extend his posts to defend Chittagong territory. The fact, however, is, that the defence 
of the Sungoo Valley is a matter which can be managed from Arracan better than from 
Chittagong. It would be in every way convenient that a tract so essentially Burmese, 
and having to be defended from tribes approachable only from the Burma side, should 
be made over to the Chief Commissioner for both administration and defences, it is very 
dificult for us to deal with the Shindoos at all. If the tract exposed to their ravages be 
made over to British Burma, the same authorities can deal with the matter as a whole, 
and judge for themselves what plan of defence is best. The Cox’s Bafaar sub-division 
of Chittagong, lying between the Sungoo sub-division and the sea is, as already stated, 
largely colonised by Mughs, who are in fact Burmese and speaking a Burmese tongue. 
It is very remote from Chittagong and practically accessible only by sea. We have great 
difficulty in properly officcring and managing the sub-division. The Lieutenant-Governor 
would be glad to make this also over to British Burma. 


8. Reverting to the subject discussed in paragraphs 2 tg 4, I am to submit the 
following proposal :— 

The Licutenant-Governor has airoady in correspondence with the Foreign Department 
regarding the political arrangements of this frontier shown that the best way of dealing 
with the Lushais is to obtain over them political influence by cultivating direct inter- 
course with them. This it is proposed to do by establishing the head-quarters of the 
frontier police on the Sirthay range, and maintaining in the Syloo country a post from 
which our officers can reach both the Syloos and Howlongs on the south and Sookpilal 
and the Lushais connected with him on the north. Already the temporary establish- 
ment of such a post has had the best effects, Captain Lewin having succeeded in 
obtaining more knowledge of, and influence over, the tribes during the last cold season 
than had been possible in many years before. df he be allowed to act as a Political 
Agent for the Lushai country, as Captain Butler is among the Angami Nagas, there 
ean be little doubt that he would soon bring the whole tract between Chittagong and 
Cachar into permanent friendly relations with us. From his head-quarters on the 
Syloo ranges he would be as near to Cachar as to Chittagong,and the Lieutenant- 
Governor feels no doubt that he would very soon be able to open postal communication 
with Cachar and Shillong. If the Lieutenant-Governor’s views about the maintenance 
of the telegraph, as expressed to the Foreign Department, are accepted, Captain Lewin 
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would have telegraphic communication with Shillong vid Chittagong, and the Commis- 
sioner and Collector of Chittagong would be desired to give him every assistance in the 
way of supplies. He might, therefore, very well be placed under the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam so as to make all the eastern frontier under one administration, 


9. If these transfers were sanctioned (7.e., of the Sungoo Sub-division and Cox’s 
Bazaar to Arracan, and of the country outside our ordinary Hill Tracts, say all east of 
the Saichul and Burkhal ranges, to a Political agency under Assam), the Sudder sub- 
division of the Hill Tracts, diminished by the country to be politically administered, as 
above proposed, might be made a special sub-division of Chittagong. It would contain 
all the people speaking Bengali dialects, but would remain non-regulation as it is now, 
and subject of the executtve authorities in judicial matters. In this manner the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks divided jurisdiction in frontier matters would be avoided, and 
everything be arranged in the best way for all the administrations concerned. 


From Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, to Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, No. 7P., dated Fort William, 2nd January 1874, 


In acknowledging receipt of the several letters from the Bengal Government, noted 
below, relative to the defence of the eastern frontier, I am instructed to convey the 
cordial acknowledgments of the Government of India to Captain Badgley, Mr. Power, 
and the other officers whose services in connection with the recent survey operations on 
the frontier have been specially brought to notice by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 


2. The first question calling for decision in the correspondence above quoted is 
that of the defence of the southern frontier of Cachar. His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, after consideration of Colonel Roberts’ scheme of defence, is of opinion that 
the adoption of the advanced line of posts recommended by that. officer is inadvisable, 
aud that the proposals for the defence of the frontier, which have been recommended by the 
local civil officers and Brigadier-General Stafford, should be adopted. But it would 
appear from parayraph 8 of the letter to the Military Department, No. 1755, dated 7th 
May 1873, that the proposal to adopt the less advanced line of posts on the south of 
Cachar is more or less connected with the view that the tribes can be more effectively 
overawed and commanded from the Chittagong side, and with the suggestion made 
in your letter No. 3149, dated 19th August, to establish a post in Laljeeka’s village. The 
establishment, however, of such a post in advance of the frontier line of defence 18 
contrary to the policy deliberately adopted by the Government of India, and cannot be 
sanctioned. I am, therefore, to enquire whether the non-establishment of a post in 
Laljeeka’s village affects His Honor’s recommendations as to the position of the line of 
posts on the Cachar frontier. 


3. The next point for consideration is that discussed in your letter No. 3149, dated 
19th August 1873, viz., the definition of the eastern boundary of Tipperah and the 
measures to be adopted for its defence. His Excellency in Council approves generally of 
the eastern and south-eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah as proposed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, viz., the Lungai River between the Hachik and Jumpai ranges to its source, 
then across to the Dolajeri peak, and then by the recognized southern boundary to the 
Fenny. The Survey Department should work out the details at convenience. 


4. With regard to the defence of the portion of the frontier so delineated, a hope is 
expressed in your letter last quoted that the Rajah of Hill Tipperah may be able to 
strengthen the Sylhet portion of the line, and to cover British Tipperah by establishing 
proper posts on the verge of his own cultivation. Pending the further information called 
for from Mr. Power, and the suggestions of the Lieutenant-Governor with reference 
thereto, the Viceroy and Governor General in Council suspends judgement on the ae 
tion of the defence of Tipperah. Whether, however, posts be established along one 0 
the ridges or not, it is essential that some scheme of defence be devised. Several serious 
re ee Rete Se ae ee cate ence ak, oh ee es ek eg 

No, 1766, dated 7th May 1873. 

No. 3149, dated 19th Auguat 1973, 
No. 3160, dated [9th Auguat. 1873, 
No. 3152, dated 19th August 1875. 
No, 3530, dated 11th September 1873, 
No. 3954, dated 10th October 1873, 
No, 4112, dated 22nd October 1873. 
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raids from which our territories have suffered have been made through Tipperah 
territory, and no measures can be considered complete which do not bar that door of access. 
The posts at Chutterchoora and on the south of Sylhet will doubtless afford some pro- 
tection ; but His Excellency in Council is of opinion that the Rajah should be called 
upon to co-operate effectually in the establishment of a defensive line, and Mr. Power 
should be required to submit his report at a very early date. 


5. It remains now to consider the arrangements for the defence of the boundary 
from the southern frontier of Hill Tipperah, and also of the frontier boundary of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. As regards, in the first place, the line of boundary, His 
Excellency in Council sanctions the adoption of the line from the Tipperah boundary 
along the course of the Tulenpin or Sujjak River to its junction with the Kurnafuli, 
and thence along the course of the Tui Chong. But His Excellency in Council desires 
me to suggest, for the consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor, whether it would not 
be better to modify the southern portion of this boundary and at the point where the 
proposed line of posts leaves the Oheepoom range to run the boundary across the 
Oheepoom to the west and thence along the Thega Khal to the Arracan frontier. The 
disadvantage of having a ridge intervening between the posts and the actual boundary 
line would be obviated by this arrangement, But whether the boundary line be taken 
up the Tui Chong or the Thega Khal, great caution was to be exercised in allowing, at any 
part of the eastern frontier boundaries, settlements to be made on the eastern slopes of 
the hills and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests and the boundary 
line. Settlements located in such positions, it was said, would always be exposed to attack, 
being beyond the actual line of posts. 


6. The principal question raised by the adoption of this or indeed of any other 
practicable boundary is that of our relations with Rutton Poea. It would appear that 
whatever to the boundary adopted the country which he claims for jooming will be 
intersected by it. His Excellency in Council understands from your letter 
No. 3530, dated 11th September 1873, and its enclosures, and also from personal com- 
munication with Captain Lewin that Rutton Poea quite understands and voluntarily 
acquiesces in his position as regards his possessions to the west of the boundary line and 
within our jurisdiction. Under these circumstances His Excellency in Council has no 
objection to the Chief being assured that so long as he continues faithful his jooming 
lands within the boundary will receive from us the same protection as we extend to other 
territories west of the boundary line; and in the exercise of our jurisdiction within the 
line every possible consideration should be shown to Rutton Poea and all reasonable 
concession made to him. 


7. With regard to the proposed line of posts, the recent survey undertaken by 
Mr. Cooke shows that the only practicable line lies along the Sirthay, Oheepoom and 
Saichul ranges. His Excellency in Council, therefore, fully approves of the views and 
proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor in respect to the location and strength of the posts 
on these ridges, viz. :— 


Demagiri ... “te oe ake «» 200 men 
Sirthay a a ws eee . 60 ,, 
Oheepoom (t) aes er eee uw §=6.80-s—=»=» 
Oheepoom (2) er ve one . 50 , 
Saichul (3) Sa ae vee - 60. ,, 
Sungoo Valley and Politye ir aie 1507, 


These posts, it is observed, can be taken by the Police at its present strength, leaving 
100 men for civil duty. 


_8. It remains lastly to bo considered how thisline of posts is to be linked on to the 
chain of posts in the Arracan Hills, the most northern of which is at Talukmai. The 
proposals contained in paragraph 8 of your letter No, 8150, dated 19th August, and the 
suggestion made in the enclosure of your Ictter No. 3934, dated 10th October, for the 
transfer of the Sungoo Valley and Cox’s Bazaar to Arracan will be referred to the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, on receipt of whose reply a further communication 
will be addressed to you. Meanwhile His Excellency in Council has decided that the 
question of the transfer of the control of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, which was negatived in the communication from the Home 
Department, No. 2494, dated 30th July 1873, cannot at present be re-opencd. The 
arrangements already decided upon in this respect will be adhered to at any rate until 
experience is obtained of their practical working. 
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_ 9. The policy to be pursued by our frontier officers with respect to the Chiefs and 
tribes beyond the boundary now defined having for its basis the Principle of influencing 
the tribes by direct association while preserving an attitude of defence and preparedness, 
but abstaining from any attempt to establish one actual Government among them, has 
been clearly laid down in my letters noted below, and His Excellency in Council hopes 
that the views of the Government of India on this subject will be carefully followed. 


10. Orders will shortly be issued on the minor points calling for disposal in the 
letters now under acknowledgment, 


From A. MACKENZIE, Esq., Juntor Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 


Secretary to the Government of India, in the Foreign Department,—No, 338, dated 
Calcutta, the 24th January 1874. 


Tam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No.7 P,, dated the 2nd 
January 1874, conveying the orders and observations of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General in Council on the proposals submitted by this Government for the 
defence of the Eastern Frontier, the definition of the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah, 
the scttlement of the line of boundary up to which our jurisdiction in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts should extend, and other allied subjects. 


2. The first question taken up by the Government of India is that of the defence of 
the southern frontier of Cachar, and it is with reference to the proposal made by this 
Government to establish an advanced post in Laljeeka’s village, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is asked whether the non-establishment of such a post affects in any way the 
recommendations made by him as to the position of the line of posts on the Cachar 
frontier. His Honor desires to say that he knows personally less of the Cachar frontier 
than he does of any other part of the eastern frontier. In recommending the adoption 
of the less advanced line of posts on the south of Cachar, he was guided by a concurrence 
of opinions on the part of the loca] officers, both civil and military, on the subject. The 
question is, the Lieutenant-Governor considers, a very complicated and difficult one, in 
which the opinion of the local officers seems irreconcilable with that of Colonel Roberts 
and the military authorities. It is hardly possible for the Lieutenant-Governor now to 
go into it very thoroughly, and he would, therefore, recommend that it be left for the 
investigation of the new Chief Commissioner of Assam on his appointment. He hopes, 
however, that, without establishing a regular post at Laljeeka’s village, the Government 
of India will not object to posting temporarily a small party of the frontier police at that 
place when occasion arises, as by this means we give confidence to our friends there, 
exactly as was done last year with so much success. Captain Lewin considers that failure 
to support, and in some degree to protect, the Syloos will lead to the utter disruption of 
that clan, and put a stop to the very promising commencement of intercourse with the 
Lushai tribes which was mado through them. 


3. The next question dealt with is the definition of the eastern boundary of Hill 
Tipperah and the measures to be adopted for its defence. The line of boundary proposed by 
this Government is approved by His Excellency in Council, and it only remains, therefore, 
to work out the details. The Surveyor General will be asked to arrange to have this 
done. With regard to the defence of the Hill Tipperah frontier, Mr. Power will, as 
requested, be culled upon to expedite the submission of a report showing the measures 
which the Rajah of Hill Tipperah may be capable of undertaking for establishing a 
detensive line of posts on the verge of his own cultivation, with a view to strengthening 
the Sylhet portion of the line and covering British Tipperah. The report, when received, 
will be submitted to the Government of India with the views and suggestions of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, 


4, Orders are next passed on the proposals submitted in this Office letter No. 3530, 
dated the 11th September 1873, regarding the line of boundary up to which our jurisdic- 
tion in the Chittagong Hill Tracts should extend. While sanctioning the adoption of the 
line of frontier boundary proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor, a suggestion is made as 
to whether it would not be better to take the line along the Thega Khal instead of the 
Tui Chong River, from the point where the line of posts leaves the Oheepoom range. 


No, 2166 P., dated 12th December 1870, 
No. 430 P., dated lst March 1-71. 
No. 17(C., dated 11th April 1871. 
No, 1883 P., dated 4th September 1872. 
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Captain Lewin, who has been consulted on the subject, is of opinion that it matters not 
which of the above lines are taken, and that either will answer. His Honor has no 
objection to the slight modification suggested by the Government of India; but before 
deciding finally which would be the better line to adopt, considers that it would be well 
to see whether the proposal made by him to transfer the Sungoo Valley and Cox’s Bazaar 
Sub-Divisions to Arracan, which it is stated in paragraph 8 of your letter has been referred 
to Mr, Eden for opinion, is accepted, in which case he thinks the Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma would probably wish to consider the matter in connection with his own 
arrangements. The attention of the frontier officers concerned will be drawn to the 
remarks made in the concluding portion of paragraph 5 of your letter, and they will be 
requested to exercise great caution in making settlements of lands on the eastern slopes 
of the hills and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests of the 
ridges and the actual boundary line beyond. 


5. In paragraph 6 of your letter, the question of the policy to be pursued towards 
Rutton Poea is taken up and orders passed thereon. The proposal to guarantee pro- 
tection to this chief as regards his jooming lands within our line of boundary, so long as 
he remains faithful to us, is approved by His Excellency in Council, and it is further- 
more enjoined that every possible consideration should be shown, and all reasonable 
concession made, to him in the exercise of our jurisdiction over him, Captain Lewin will 
be instructed accordingly. 


6. In paragraph 7 the approval of the Government of India is conveyed to the 
views and proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to the location and strength 
of the posts on the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier, Orders will be issued with a view 
to the necessary arrangements being carried out as speedily as possible. Captain Lewin, 
however, mentions that the main line of posts cannot be occupied until next November, 
as parties will have to be sent out to select sites, build barracks, fortifications, and store 
godowns, and to make arrangements for the supply of provisions, water, &c., and for the 
curiage of stores to the several posts, all of which will take time to complete. The local 
officers will be called upon to submit the necessary estimates without delay, and to select, 
if posssible this season, the proper sites for posts. The whole question of frontier 
defence, as at present sanctioned, hinges, according to the Deputy Commissioner, upon 
the question of adequate provision supply. This matter has been recently reported on 
by Colonel Raban, the Deputy Inspector Gencral of Police, who was specially deputed to 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts for the purpose. The matter is now under the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s consideration. Captain Lewin considers that Sirthay should be the main 
post at present, and that all efforts should this year be directed to making it strong and 
habitable, by constructing reservoirs, strengthening the fortifications, and building good 
houses, barracks, and store godowns. The post, as it at present stands, cannot, he says, 
accontmodate more than 100 men, and until the necessary alterations and additions are 
made, the main body of the frontier force will, he states, have to be located at Dema- 
giri about six miles distant from Sirthay, in a lower and less healthy site. 


From the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal,—No, 505 P., dated Fort William, the 23rd February 1874. 


Tam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 338, dated 24th ultimo, 
communicating the observations of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the instruc- 
tions conveyed by the Government of India as to the defence of the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, &c. 

2. ILis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council sanctions the 
proposal in paragraph 2 of your letter to leave for the investigation of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam the question as to the line of posts to be established for the defence 
of the southern frontier of Cachar. 


3. As regards the proposal to place temporarily a small party of the Frontier 
Police at Laljeeka’s village when occasion arises, I am to state that the sanction of His 
Excellency in Council should in each case be obtained before such a step is taken. 


4. The Viceroy and Governor General in Council has no objection to the sugges- 
tion made in the 4th paragraph of your letter that the final decision as to the frontier 
boundary of the Chittagong JIill Tracts should be deferred pending the submission of the 
views of the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, on the proposal to transfer the Sungoo 
Valley and Cox’s Bazaar to Arracan, 
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Extract from a letter from the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 


ment, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal,—No. 1692 P., dated Fort 
William, the 3rd August 1874, 


Para. 3. As regards the suggested modification of the boundary between Cachar 
and the Lushai Hills, I am to state that His Excellency in Council considers it un- 
desirable to re-open this question. The boundary has not only been sanctioned by the 
Government of India, but it has been entered in the sunnuds given by Mr. Edgar to 
the Lushai Chief Sookpilal. Any alteration of the boundary now might possibly 
lead to misunderstanding and to mischievous consequences. The technical advantages 


to be gained, as described in paragraph 3 of Captain Badgley’s letter of 20th February, 
are not worth the risk. 


The Lieutenant-Governor, it is observed, states, with reference to the letter 
from this Office, No. 505 P., dated 23rd February, that the matter is one which 
now rests with the Chief Commissioner of Assam to investigate. On this point I am 
to intimate that the question which was referred to the Chief Commissioner in that, 
letter was the location of the different posts for the defence of the boundary, not the 
question of the bouadary which had previously been settled. 
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APPENDIX F. 


CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING THE FRONTIER DEFENCE OF 
ASSAM—(PaGE 318.) 


I—From S.O. B. RrospaLe, Fsq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India,—No. 1621, dated Shillong, the 1st 
September 1879. 


I am directed to submit herewith, for the consideration of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council in the Department of Home, Revenue and 
Agriculture, the enclused Note by the Chief Commissioner (Sir S. C. Bayley) on the 
military requirements of Assam, as it treats of the augmentation which will be necessary 
in the police force of the province in the event of the military being reduced. 


2. The Note has already been submitted direct to the Military Department as an 
enclosure to my reply to their No. 205 S. B., dated 7th July 1879, calling for information 
and suggestions to be laid before the Army Commission now sitting. 


Note by the Chief Commissioner on the military requirements of Assam, dated the 12th 
August 1879, 


In order to lay fully before the Commission my views on the military requirements 
} . : of Assam, it is necessary to advert briefly to 
ati ° * 4 

Piel geography of Asam and relations wth the physical configuration of the province, 

the province. and to the nature of the various tribes within 

and round it. Speaking roughly, the province 

consists of the two valleys of the Berhampooter and the Surma rivers, with the interven- 

ing ranges of mountains. It is bounded on the north by the lower spurs of the Eastern 

Himalayas, and our neighbours on this border, beginning from the west, are first the 

people of Bhutan Proper, next the Bhuteas of Towang, a dependency of Thibet. Both 

peoples live under an organised Government, and have for some years past been very good 
neighbours, from whom we have nothing to fear. 


2. Next come the savage tribes of Akas, Dufflas, and Miris. With the Dufflas we 
had some trouble five years ago, but none of these are warlike tribes, nor need any serious 
injury be apprehended from them. Outposts of armed police, however, have to be 
maintained along the frontier to guard against any petty raids that might be prujected 
Eastward again beyond these are the Abors, a warlike and turbulent tribe, against whom 
wo have made more than one unsuccessful expedition. In their claim to the whole 
country between the low hills and the Berhampooter, and in their predatory habits, there 
are standing causes of quarrel, which will probably lead to an open attack before long 
The proposed advance of our line of posts on this frontier will strengthen our position, 
but for many years to come this portion of the frontier well need to be strongly guarded 
both to repel and, if need be, to punish aggression. 


3. Beyond there are the Mishmees, who also occasionally give trouble, but who 
will be held completely in check by the advanced line of posts. From them No serious 
danger necd be apprehended : but, in their case likewise, numerous armed posts have 
to be maintained for defensive purposes. On the eastern frontier, the Mishmee hills 
which sweep round the Berhampooter Valley, form our boundary, and are inhabited by 
Singhpoos and and Khamptis, the latter a Shan tribe, and the former having also : 
Burmese origin, These tribes give no trouble, and under ordinary circumstances are 
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unlikely to give any ; but through their country lie the routes between the valley of tire 
Berhampooter, and both Upper Burma and the Bathang-Bhamo road, and it is probable 
that we shall some day come into closer relations with them, either amicable or hostile, 


4, There is a portion of the boundary here, where the hills turn to the south-west, 
fare not yet surveyed. These hills are inhabited 
super: by some of the tribes who go under the 
indiscriminate name of Nagas, but the Nagas generally will come under consideration 
hereafter. Turning southward, the frontier marches with that of Manipur for some 
distance. Manipur has an estimated army of 5,000 or 6,000 strong. The men are said 
to be of good physique and possessed of many soldierly qualities, and the Political Agent 
thinks that, with the assistance of a few European officers, they might be made of very 
great use in case of complications arising with Burma, and, even as they now are, may be 
very useful auxiliaries against the Nagas on one side or the Lushais on the other. Their 
ignorance of drill and discipline makes them of little account in scientific warfare, and, 
under present circumstances, I apprehend no danger whatever from Manipur. I ought 
not to omit here the fact, quantum valeat, that the Assam valley has been, and might 
again be, disturbed by the incursion of Burmese over the Patkoi into the Valley of the 
Dehing. Personally I look upon such a contingency as in the highest degree improbable, 
oe ‘ but attention having been called to it in the 
Fes Real, newspapers by a gentleman* of great know- 

ledge and experience, I think proper to mention it. 


5. Leaving Manipur, the boundary of the Assam Province on the south may be said 

; for the present to be the range of low hills 

ree inhabited by the Lushai tribes, and further 

west by the people of Hill Tipperah, beyond which it is needless to go. The _Lushais 

have at times given us serious trouble, and inflicted very considerable loss ; but since the 

expedition of 1871-72, there have been no raids made by them, and by the maintenance 

of bazaars in their neighbourhood we have acquired a very considerable hold over them. 

But pressure from other tribes to the south-east, or internal dissensions, or the rise of a 

new chief, may at any moment bring about a renewal of their restless spirit, 80 that, on 

our part, an incessant watchfulness, and the maintenance of numerous and efficient posts, 
are still of the first necessity along this part of our boundary. 


6. Ihave hitherto abstained from speaking of the most formidable and aggressive 
of the tribes with whom we have to do, viz., 
Nagee: the heterogeneous clans, or tribes, whom we 
group under the name of Nagas, because they are not, geographically speaking, external 
to the province, but inhabit the range of hills dividing the valley of the pelbemeo 
east of the Doyang, from that of the Surmah, east of the Jynteah hills, and may be sa 
to be almost wholly within the territorial boundaries of the province. We have lately 
taken up a permanent position at Kohima, in the centre of the Angami tribe of Nagas, 
from which we can control this, the most warlike of the clans, far better than from 
Samugooting ; but with this position we have also undertaken the responsibility of a 
ing the tribes gradually under subjection to the law, and of repressing the ae 
raids and massacres which have, with sickening reiteration, been reported in every annua 
report, but which have never yet been systematically met or repressed. It 1s Near a 
ray that the retention of Kohima and its sub-division of Wokha in the Lhota- oi 
country will, no less than the steady enforcement of the Government policy, be, atte 
probability resented by them, and that both our outposts and communications a Y 
country will require to be most carefully guarded. Consequently a strong force, : a 
for defensive purpose, but available for punitive and repressive measures, must be pe 
an absolute necessity, and, for some years to come, our position will be that of a garris 


in an enemy’s country, 


7, Little need be said of the other races inhabiting this range of mountains. To the me 
of the Nagas come the Syntengs or Jynteahs 


Khasiahs, Jynteahs, and Garos. who broke into rebellion 18 years een, Due 
like their neighbours, the Khasiahs, are now a peaceful and contented race, unlikely” 
give trouble aad again, to the west of the Khasiah and Jynteah Hills, come the aa 
who likewise are settling down into a peaceable and civilised community. But tho a 
I anticipate no trouble from there hill tribes, it must be remembered that their lly 
ness and abstinence from bloodshed is of recent date, and is a lesson still only par 
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learnt ; consequently that they cannot be left, like the people of the plains, to the mere 
moral authority of the civil police, but must be subjected to the visible control of some 
armed force among them. 


8. From the above survey it will be seen that we have little to fear from any 
organised aggression of a foreign enemy, or from internal rebellion; but that, on the 
other hand, we have to guard, at every point along an enormously extended external 
frontier, and along the quasi-frontier of the Naga hills, against raids from barbarous 
tribes, who, of no organised strength, can yet issue from the hills, cut up villages, and 
carry back their plunder with great ease, causing us much harassment aud expense in the 
endeavour to enforce punishment. Speaking generally, none of these tribes have any 
cohesion ; none of them act together. Some of them have neither tribal nor even village 
Chiefs ; and if it were a question of meeting them in our own territory only, 50 men at 
any one point would be more than a match for any force that could well be brought 
against that point. But it might very easily happen, not by design, but accidentally, 
that we were simultaneously called on to meet Lushai incursions in the south and Abor 
incursions in the north, while a Naga expedition was going on in the middle of the 
province. The occasional necessity, moreover, of meeting these incursions by punitive 
measures, and making hostile expeditions into the enemies’ country, must not be lost 
sight of. This necessity involves something in the shape of reserves at particular points 
on the frontier, in addition to the actual strength of the defensive posts, besides central 
reserves properly so called ; and it is from the double necessity of guarding and streng- 
thening numerous posts along the frontier, and at the same time being ready to under- 
take frequent hostile expeditions, that the existing system of distributing our armed force 
has grown up. This system I now proceed to describe. 


9. The central reserve consists of the head-quarters of four Native regiments, each 
; 800 strong. Of these, two are stationed at 
Pecsentaysteny ar frontier posta. Shillong, which has the advantage of being 
very healthy, and so far centrically situated as to be equidistant from the northern, 
southern, and Naga Hills frontier. But it has some disadvantages in that supplies have 
to be brought up either from the Berhampooter by 60 miles of an imperfectly metalled 
cart-road which is almost impassable in the rains, or else 50 miles from Bholagunge (the 
nearest point for water-carriage on the south side) by a steep and difficult bridle-path. 
Consequently Shillong is one of the most expensive places in India, the moving of troops 
from there is not easy, and the reserve there, though equidistant from many points of 
danger, is within easy reach of none, For the requirements of the Khasia Hills them- 
selves two companies would suffice. 


The head-quarters of another regiment is at Debrogurh, the highest point on the 
Berhampooter to which the river steamers ply, anda glauce at the map will show that 
at present this is the most suitable place that could be chosen in Upper Assam, and the 
head-quarters of the remaining regiment is at Cachar (Silchar), which, being the furthest 
available spot on the Surmah River, having the Lushais to the south, Manipur and 
Burma to the east, and Naga Hills to the north, is obviously an obligatory spot in any 
system of military defence, 


Next in the chain come what (for want of a better name) I may call the local 
reserves, of detachments from these regiments at Gowhatty, Jeypore, Golaghat, and Sudya, 
none of which (hardly even the last) are frontier outposts ; and finally come the series of 
frontier posts strictly so called, including the Naga Hills posts. 


10. These frontier posts are 50 in number (excluding the above local reserve 
stations), and, of these 50, some 36* are 
held by frontier police with 734 men, and 14 
by the military with 646 men, 


* Including the fronticr police of the Naga 
Ilills reserve at Kohima. 


T should oxplain that in Assam tho police are divided into two branches--(a) the 
civil police, who take the ordinary station duties connected with detection and prevention 
of crime; and (4) the armed or frontier police, whose duty it is to guard jails and trea- 
suries, furnish escorts, and man these frontier outposts, but who have nothing to do with 
the ordinary criminal work of the district. These frontier police are armed with rifles and 
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are drilled and receive musketry instructions, and their duties are almost entirely of 
a military nature; and in the districts where they have to deal with hostile tribes, such 
as Garo and Naga Hills and Cachar, they are enlisted mainly for their qualities as soldiers 
from among such races as the Nepalese, or the tribes inhabiting the hills and slopes of 
Assam, such as Jharuas, Rabhas, Cacharis, &c. 


These 50 frontier outposts, as I have said, are held partly by military and partly by 
frontier police. A complete list of them, with their geographical distribution and the 
class and number of the garrison, will be found in Appendix A, from which it will be 
seen that the members garrisoning them vary in the outposts proper from about 50 men 
of all ranks to 14 of all ranks in those held by the military, and even dwindle down to 
five and seven in a few of those held by the police. 


They are held, moreover, quite indiscriminately—here a police outpost, there a 
military, then two more police posts, then again one held by troops. There is no sort of 
system, such as central posts being held by troops and flanks by police, or important and 
dangerous posts by troops and the less dangerous by police, or even one district by troops 
and another by police; but it is an absolutely haphazard arrangement, with a slight 
tendency observable to relieve the military of the most unhealthy and of the most distant 
posts, but even this much has been carried out in a very erratic and uncertain fashion. 


11, The inconveniences and objections to this system are obvious, The first is the 
want of administrative unity. The posts 
being garrisoned by men under different 
organisations, they cease at once to be a connected chain of posts ready to co-operate with 
each other, but each post communicates with its own military or civil head-quarters only, 
and practically, instead of being a link ina chain, is merely an isolated garrison com- 
manding the ground on which it stands. Patrolling between the posts is not kept up. 
The duty can be enforced on the police but not on the military, unless the Commanding 
Officer approves. The district officer, who is responsible for meeting and repelling such 
petty raids, can do what he likes in regard to the police outposts. He can give no orders 
to the military without delay and circumlocution, and without obvious danger of 
friction, 


Objections to present system. 


12, From a military point of view the objections to the present system are even 
greater. It breaks the hearts of Commanding Officers to see their regiments split up on 
this petty detachment duty. Small bodies of troops, rarely more than 50, and sometimes 
as few as 15, are sent off by themselves to distant and unhealthy posts in the jungle, 
where it is difficult to supply them with food, and where they remain unvisited by an 
European officer sometimes as much as six months together, Naturally the Commanding 
Officer complains that it is impossible to keep up proper drill, proper shooting fours 
proper health, or proper smartness in such circumstances ; and there cannot be a dout 
that detachment duty, when it involves, as in these cascs, enforced idleness, isolation 2 
small parties, and absence of supervision, must have the worst effect both on the Pa 
and discipline of the men, Add to this that the provisioning and maintenance of these 
posts is a troublcsome and expensive business, and it will be admitted that the military 
dislike to sending men on this duty is justified. 


13. Unfortunately, as I have shewn above, the frontier posts must be kept up, and 
’ detachment duty must be done; but I am 
Duty of military ond police respectively. quite of opinion that it need not in Assam be 
done by the troops. It seems to me that, theoretically speaking, this sort of emalt sy 
post duty is strictly and properly worked for an armed frontier police: not for discip : ; 
troops organised on the regimental unit. It is not the defence of the country een a 
invasion, it is to guard against petty raids, committed by 60 or 100 savages at a ae : ne 
we keep up these posts. I conceive the legitimate duty of the military to be : . 
an armed reserve, collected at convenient central stations, whence they could be Sa 
support the police on an emergency, or to undertake the brunt of any hostile pre ie 
outside our own territory. I may observe, in support of my views as to t ve fe 
distinction of duties, that in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and along the Arracan ae e 
(I believe), where the circumstances are almost identical with those of the Assa 
frontier, the outpost duty is wholly and entirely taken by the armed police. 
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14. I next have to enquire whether such an arrangement as is here suggested is 
feasible, and this depends on the question 
whether our Frontier Police are up to the 
work (1) in efficiency, (2) in numbers. In point of efficiency I have little hesitation 
in saying that for this special business—the prevention and punishment of raids among 
savage tribes in jungle-covered hills—the armed police are even more efficient than the 
military. The actual fighting is the smallest part of the task. The essential qualities 
are mobility and handiness, Now, the troops are not easily moved, and are, in fact, 
very helpless in the jungle. I am not speaking of exceptional regiments like the 44th 
8. L. I., which is recruited from Nepalese, and has had very special experience of jungle 
warfare, but of the ordinary Poorbea or Punjabi sepoy. The troops require a large 
proportion of carriage; they require to have their paths cut for them, their supplies 
brought to them, their stockades built for them. In fact they require to be waited on, 
whereas the armed policeman is accustomed to the jungles from his infancy, cuts his 
own paths, runs up his own huts, fetches his own food, and waits upon himself. The 
sepoy is armed with a breech-loader, and is thus no doubt more useful in actual fighting ; 
but in actual fighting, when it comes to musketry, none of the wild tribes are much to 
be dreaded, and there is ample evidence on the records both of the Bhutan and Lushai 
campaigns, and of the many subsequent expeditions that have taken place in the Naga 
Hills, that, in actual fighting, the armed policeman is quite fit to take his place side by 
side with the sepoy. That I am not speaking without authority in the foregoing remarks, 
I would refer to what took place in 1875, when it was resolved to send a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Nagas. Colonel Keatinge, who was at that time Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, found that the orders of the Supreme Government could not be carried out, 
and in explanation stated that, owing to panic amongst the coolies, he was unable to 
impress them for transport purposes, or even to guard them when impressed, and as he 
could not provide carriage for the baggage and provisions, the troops were unable to 
leave their head-quuarters. Finally, a small force of 150 men was sent out, but, being 
under orders to return within three days, they accomplished nothing. It was not until 
the coolie corps liberated by the termination of the Duffla expedition had been placed 
at the Chief Commissioner’s disposal that effective measures were taken for the punish- 
ment of the Nagas. 


Colonel Johnstone, Political Agent at Manipur, in his annual report dated 25th 
February 1879, to the Government of India, notices this want of mobility in our troops. 
He points out that while the Manipur raw levies were ready to march at a moment’s 
notice, carrying their own baggage supplies, and at the end of the march building their 
own huts and stockades, our Native troops were unable to move without a long array 
of coolies, who had to do everything for them. 


15. In point of efficiency, then, I say that the frontier police are even now not 
Comparative expense of military and police. less efficient than the ae of ordinary Native 
regiments, and, from their greater mobility, 
would be, if armed with breech-loaders, decidedly more efficient for this particular duty. 
In point of expense there can be no comparisou. Each soldier of an Assam regiment 
costs the Government not less than Rs, 337 a year, each policeman costs Rs, 180, and, 
if equal efficiency is granted, it is obvious that considerations of economy point to the 
change ; but numerically the force of armed police is at. present too weak to relieve the 
military of all the frontier posts, and will have to be increased by about 1,000 men. If this 
is done, I am of opinion that two Native regiments can, with perfect safety and unques- 
tionable economy, be sct free from Assam. 


The following are the details of the scheme :— 


Substitution of police for military. 


16. The Assam armed police force, as at present constituted, consists of = 


13 English officers, 185 Head Constables, 
8 Inspectors, 1,899 Constables, 
30 Sub-Inspectors, 21 Buglers, 


distributed over the different districts as shewn in Appendix B (not printed), and holding 
35 [ronticr posts, 


The cost of the present force of armed police, including a moioty share of European 
oflicers’ salaries, is Rs, 343,208. 


In making wp tho strength of the police to 3,000 men, T would propose certain 
modifications both as to the constitution of tho force and as to salaries. 
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The following statement gives my views as to the constitution of a cadre of 1,000 
men, and shows the salaries that would have to be paid to officers and men :— 


Rs. Rs. 


4 Inspectors, 7. e.— 20 Buglers— 


2 Inspectors at Rs. 150. 
2 Ditto at , 100, 


10 Buglers at Rs, 10, 
10 Do. at , 9. 


Yearly cost. nate Yearly cost. we -:2,280 
10 Sub-Inspectors, 7. e.— 2 Armourers at Rs. 50. 
2 Sub-Inspectors at Rs. 60. Yearly cost. ve «44,200 
8 Ditto ab ,, 50. Good conduct pay at Re. 1 per 15 
Yearly cost. w» = 6 240 per cent. of strength, 150 by 12, 
100 Head Constables— Yearly cost. .. 1,800 
20 Head Constables at Rs. 25. 1 Marksman’s pay at Rs, 60, 
20 Ditto at ,, 20. Yearly cost. wie 600 
40 Ditto at ,, 15. Clothing allowance at Rs. 8 per 
20 Ditto at man, 1,120 men ... : 8,960 


» 1. % 

Yearly cost. ... 20,880 ; Contingencies at Rs.5 percent... 7,750 
1,000 Constables— 

200 Constables at Rs. 10, 

500 Ditto at, 9. 

300 Ditto at ,, 8. 


Yearly cost. 





Total ... 1,62,510 





1,06,800 


On this scale of pay the cost of 3,000 Frontier Police, including the full complement 
of Native officers, would be Rs. 1,62,510 by 3 = Rs. 4,87,530. The present Frontier 
Police Force is officered by seven District Superintendents and six Assistant Superintendents, 
whose salaries amount to Rs. 80,000, one-half of which, or Rs, 40,000, is debited to the 
Frontier Police; the other half (as these officers have to perform ordinary police work) 
is met from civil funds. It would be necessary to increase the European staff on strength- 
ening the present police force, and I consider that four additional Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Police would be sufficient. 


The European staff would be graded as follows :— 


1 District Superintendent at Rs. 1,000, | 4 Assistant Superintendents at Rs. 400. 


2 Ditto ditto at , 800. | 4 Ditto ditto at ,, 300. 
3 Ditto ditto at ,, 600. | 2 Ditto ditto at ,, 200. 
2 Ditto ditto at ,, 600. Total yearly cost ... Rs. 94,800 
one-half of which would be met from civil funds, 
Rs. 
The total yearly cost of the proposed new Frontier Police would be ... 4,87,530 
Half-pay of European officers... ax ee vee 47,400 
Total oon 534,930 


— 





which gives an average cost of Rs. 1784, or, roughly, Rs. 180 for each constable (exclud- 
ing pension charges). For distribution of this force see Appendix D (not priuted). 


17. It will be seen from Appendix C (not printed) that each sepoy costs the State 
Rs. 337. 


There is therefore a saving of Rs. 157 on each Frontier Police constable substituted 
for a sepoy. 


18. Assuming that the military are relieved of the entire outpost duty of 
province, the question remains as to wha 
force is necessary for the purposes of a reserve 
pure and simple. 


Proposed reduction of military garrison. 


I am of opinion that a garrison of two full regiments would be ample. 
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In the earlier part of this Note I have shewn what, in my opinion, the chances of 
danger from external attack are ; and for offensive operations, should we have to under- 
take a serious punitive expedition against any one of the most powerful tribes, such as 
Nagas, Lushais, or Abors, I consider that a force of 500 men is the largest that could be 
effectually utilised, considering the quality of the enemy, the nature of the country, the 
difficulties of transport, and the want of communications, 


If we had to invade Manipur or Bhutan, it might be necessary to increase our 
strength ; but this would involve imperial and not merely local interests, and in either 
case there would be ample time to draw upon the central reserves at Calcutta. 


I am of opinion that with such an armed police as I have proposed, maintained at 
its full strength, and armed with breech-loaders, a force of 1,200 troops would, in exist- 
ing circumstances, be suflicient to ensure the safety of the province; but as regiments 
are now organised at a strength of 800 men, I would say two full Native regiments are 
ample. 

To make this force effective for instant defence and punishment of the frontier tribes, 
it should be placed, more directly than is usual, at the disposal of the Chief Commissioner, 


not of course in matters of detail, but in the general power of ordering immediate opera- 
tions of reinforcement or pursuit. 


These two regiments I would distribute as follows :— 


One full regiment at Shillong. 
aoe men at Sudya. 


One regiment... 400 men at Cachar. 


I prefer Sudya to Debroghur as being somewhat healthier and more available for 
reinforcing the chain of posts along the north bank of the Berhamypooter, as it is 60 
miles up stream, and the troops can come down stream rapidly, but move up stream with 
difficulty. The choice, however, between these two sites is quite open, and I lay no 
great stress on the selection. The reasons for selecting Cachar have already been 
explained. With these as the stations for the central reserve, all the minor reserve 
stations may eventually be abandoned, though, until the police force is brought up to 
its full strength, the local reserves at Golaghat and Sudya must necessarily be retained. 


The regiments should, if possible, be recruited from Nepalese and other hill tribes, 
Neither Hindustanis nor Punjabis thrive in the climate, nor are they well adapted for 
jungle work, It is probable that, with only two Native regiments in Assam, a separate 
brigade staff will be deemed superfluous, 


* * * * * * * 


26. To sum up, my proposals are— 
(1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty ; 
(2) to make this duty over to the frontier police ; 
(3) to bring up the strength of the frontier police to 3,000 men ; 
(4) to reduce the military garrison of Assam by two regiments ; 
(5) to abolish the brigade staff ; 
(6) to place the two remaining regiments— 
one at Shillong, 
one-half at Sudya or Debroghur, 
one-half at Silchar, abolishing all other cantonments ; 


* * * * * * ¥ % 


S. GC. BAYLEY. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Names of Outposts, with strength of Garrisons, on the Assam Frontier. 


Surma VALLEY. 


Adampore “Se ww = «BB 
( Police . 3 Khambar Ghat ... ry) 
Langai sa . «33 
SyLHET DIstTRIcT a Total we 95 
fe Alinagar ie re 10) 
Military aoa a { Chants Z "48 
Total we «OD 
( Assaloo He ac <1 
! Themkar sce . 18 
Hengroom sie wv «68 
3 Mangloo as we «=«d8 
(Police ... ... | Chatarchura =, ow. 40 
Jhalnacherra... we 42 
Mainadhar aa aa 28 
Jhiri Ghat oF wv =19 
CacHsak DISTRICT 4 _ 
Total ww» =-193 
Monierkkall _... ae A 
veg Nawarband Sis ivi j 
(Military ... *') Political Agent’s Manipur, 
guard vee we AL 
Total oe 123 
Hitt Distaicts. 
Rongrengirri... sas “ 
Gazo Hits we Police 4. oa tee ae 14 
Ryak oe . 
Damalgirri ee w 14 
Total 69 
Kaast Hints Military ... w.  Jowai ir 2 
( Dimapore wee one s 
| Diphupani se lag 
(Police... .. 4 Bhandari sas x ye 
| Wokha ove vse 5 
(Samugudting ... ws a 
tal ... 108 
Naga Hitts he oe ue 
Police... ... Reserve at Kohima sa ee 
(Sr : ssi v1 
Military ... . 4 Samugudting ve 
Kohima ne v1» 100 


—_— 


Total i 214 
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Assam VALLEY. 


Helem das we = 

(Police... o» Balirare ia w 13 

\ Daimara i w 18 

' es 

DURRUNG ran Total 89 
Military ... ve ~=Oodalguri ads w =58 

Nowaona wn re ues te aie we Nil, 
GowHATTY Pr we . soe ae ve Nil, 
GOALPARA sh wae o ten es we Wil. 
( Debrapahar oi via 9 

Amguri it eae 5 

SIBSAGAR ve Police... we 4 Gelleki te we OLY 
Behubar bea w= =0«14 

(_Obhoypore ie ew Ll 

Total 50 

( Mukhum vy we («LG 

Diphoo ve . 18 

Dikrong eee we Il 

(Police... «4 Domoh on a 1d 

Bordoluni oh aes 7 

Lalakdoloni wee va 7 

\ Borpathar sis cee 7 

LUKHIMPORE wed — 
78 

| Pobha Mukh ... we «= 46 

wae Scesri ii ws 24 

Ltititary .., Dibrong Me 14 

Jaipore tee ww» = 26 

Total . §=110 

Police Posts ae ves vee Tas ag w= (85 
Military do. ai’ tae vee vs we we =614 


Total ww» ~=49 


Excluding head-quarters, there are— 


36 police outposts with 634 Frontier Police. 
14 military outposts with 646 military. 


Tho average strength of police outposts’ garrisons ; strength of military outposts: : 18 : 46 





Res. 
Total aed ba te we =.2,66,208 
Add miscellaneous charges it vw —-: 87,000 
Half-pay of European officers ona «se 40,000 
Total . —8,43,208 


1,899 men cost Ra, 3,43,208 = Rs, 180 per man, 
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II.—From C, BERNARD, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam,—No, 119, dated Fort William, the 27th 
. March 1880. 


In your memorandum of the 12th August 1879 was submitted to the Army 
Organization Commission a scheme for reducing the garrison of Assam from four 
regiments to two, for raising the strength of the frontier police to 3,000 men. 


2. The Army Commission have fully accepted the view that frontier outposts 
duty in Assam should be undertaken by police, that the distribution of regiments over 
many small outposts impairs the efficiency and discipline of the troops, and that the 
frontier police force should be increased so as to undertake the whole outpost duty. 
But the Commission do not support the proposal to reduce the military garrison of Assam 
to two regiments of the present strength. They propose to leave in Assam two-and-half 
battalions of Native Infantry, such battalion being 912 strong ; and also to place a division 
of Mountain Artillery, two guns with about 40 men, in Assam. They propose also 
to keep standing Government carriage, elephants, mules, and a coolie corps sufficient 
to move out half the force, fully equipped, at 24 hours’ notice. 


3. The Government of India have not yet passed orders upon the Army Commis- 
sion’s Report. But I am toask you to report, as soon as may be convenient, how far 
your scheme for increased frontier police can be modified, if the garrison proposed by the 
Commission is sanctioned for Assam. The saving caused by military reductions, under 
the scheme put forward by the Commission, will of course be considerably less than 
under the scheme set forth in your memorandum of August last. Meanwhile, an 

increase of 300 men to the frontier police has 

Home Department No. 100 of 18th March 1880. been sanctioned by the Government of India 

Foreigu Department No. 176 of 13th February to meet present needs. And it would be well 

pi to consider what is the least addition to the 

frontier police you would require, on the understanding that all the outpost duty is to be 
undertaken by the police. 


III.—From C. J. LYawt, Esq., 6.1.E., Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, to the Secretary to the Government of India,—No, 1206, dated 
Shillong, the 28th July 1880. 


The Chicf Commissioner has delayed answering your letter No. 119, dated the 27th 
March, till he could see some prospect of a definite settlement as to the future policy | to 
be adopted in the Naga Hills, In paragraph 56 of my letter No. 948, dated the 17th 
June, tothe address of the Foreign Department, the Chief Commissioner recommended 
that, for the present, a whole Native regiment should be quartered in the Naga Hills and 
at its base of supplies (Golaghat). This view has, he understands, been urged also by 
General Nation on the military authorities, and it has been recommended both by Captain 
Williamson and by Major Michell, the present Political Officer of the Naga Hills. 


2. Sir Steuart Bayley is not aware what view the Government of India are inclined 
to take of these recommendations, but he is unwilling any longer to delay anipering 
your inquiries as to the number of frontier police required to take up all the ane 
duty in Assam, in accordance with the views expressed by the Army COT ee 
the assumption, however, that Kohima, or some other central position in the Naga 5 
will be maintained, in order to control the Angamis and protect our settled districts te 
their raids, and that a full regiment will, for some time at all events, be absorbed in a 
duty, I am to say that the retention in Assim of two-and-a-half battalions, hae : 
the two regiments which he had previously recommended, will not enable the i 
Commissioner to reduce by a single man the estimated number of frontier police propos 
in his memorandum of the 12th August for garrisoning the frontier posts. 


i i is vi ider- 
3. Sir Steuart Bayley does not hesitate to admit that his views have heen consid 

ably modified since that the memorandum was written. First came the tek o 
Mr. Damant and his party in October, and the inability of the garrison at ons 
disperse their focs and secure food and water ; and these were followed by the ys a 
operations of General Nation’s force, which though at one time it amounted to 1, Beal 
required six months to reduce three Naga villages to submission, was unable to cae i 
them to any very memorable defeat, suffered in killed and wounded more loss 
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inflicted on the enemy, and was unable either to prevent or adequately to punish such 
daring attacks as those on the Baladhan garden in Cachar. Sir Steuart Bayley does not 
recapitulate these facts as in any way reflecting on the troops or their officers. On the 
contrary, he has no reason to suppose that any Native troops could have done the work 
with better spirit, or more efficiently ; but it is for that very reason that he appreciates 
what a difficult task it must be for a long time to come to control the Angamis in their 
own hills and to prevent their raiding on our territory. It is not surprising if, in the 
face of these events, the Chief Commissioner desires to modify the views expressed in 
paragraph 18 of that memorandum, and to place the minimum military force of the 
province, even when all outposts are held by the police, for the present at three regiments, 
and hereafter at two-and-a-half battalions and two guns, as proposed by the Commission. 


4. But this will not diminish the number of outposts, nor of frontier police required 
to garrison them. The frontier police will still have to take over 14 posts, which will 
absorb 646 men, The proposed re-establishment of the North Cachar Sub-Division will 
absorb 100 men, who will practically be a reduction from the 400 men estimated for the 
Naga Hills Police. The same force may also have to strengthen the Cachar Police, who 
ought to supply the escort of the Political Agent at Manipur, but are too weak to do so, 
as the posts required to protect the exposed tea gardens of Cachar must still be main- 
tained. While all over the province the reserves are so weak that the strain of sending 
up 200 men to the Naga Hills last October caused them absolutely to disappear from 
every station. Without some reserve, regular drill and instruction cannot be maintained, 
and the Chief Commissioner is convinced that the scale of 3,000 constables, as proposed 
in the 16th paragraph of his memorandum above referred to, is the very lowest which 
will allow of the outpost duty being taken over from the military. This number, of 
course, is inclusive of the additions of 200 men recently sanctioned in your letter No. 110, 
dated the 10th March 1880, to the frontier police of the Naga Hills, and of 100 men 
similarly added to the Cachar Frontier Police by letter No. 176 J.P., dated the !3th 
February 1880, from the Foreign Department. In regard to the general expediency of 
the transfer of all outposts from the charge of the military to that of the frontier police, 
the Chief Commissioner has no doubt whatever ; the pecuniary saving will be less than 
was at first estimated, but it will still be considerable, and will be accompanied by in- 
creased adiministrative and military efficiency. 


IV.—Note by the Chief Commissioner Mn. ELLIOTT on the Re-organisation of the Police 
Department in Assam. 


Part I.—FRoONTIER POLICE. 


During the last cold weather I bave paid much attention to the condition of the 
Frontier Police and to the location and equipment of their outposts ; and I have had the 
advantage of hearing the question discussed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiet 
during his tour in Assam, and of receiving from him subsequently a memorandum in which 
he recorded his views on the subject. I wish, therefore, to begin these remarks by public- 
ly acknowledging the obligations I am under to him for the assistance which he has thus 
afforded me. I have also had before me Sir Stouart Bayley’s note of 12th August 1879 
(forwarded to the Government of India with his Secretary's letter No. 1921, dated the 
lat, September 1879), in which he treated at length of the changes he proposed to introduce, 
which were (1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty, (2) to make over this 
duty tothe Frontier Police, and (3) to bring up the strength of the Frontier Police to 
3,000 men. FLis views on heads (1) and (2) have my entire concurrence, though I differ 
a little from him under head 3, as to the way in which I would propose to organise the 
Frontier Police. 


2. The sanctioned strength of the Frontier Police is as shown in the margin ; this 


Inspectors ae i .. includes an increase of 27 officers, 8 buglers, 
Sub-Inspectora os “a .. 3% and 300 constables sanctioned by the Govern- 
Heed ‘Gonstabled 2 ay os soe ment of India for special service in the Naga 
Bugiers at ne < "99 «Hills, but the cost of which has not been 


included as yet in the Provincial finances and 
Total -» 2,453 contract. This force, as at present, constituted 
erforms semi-civil, semi-military duties. 
Except in the Garo and Naga Hills, where no Civil Police exists, they are not employed 
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in the detection of crime or the arrest of criminals ; but the civil duties they perform are 
those of guarding cutcherries, treasuries, and jails, and escorting prisoners and treasure. 
On the military side, their chief duty is to guard the 45 outposts, which have been estab- 
lished either to check frontier raids along the borders of the province or else to keep 
down internal disturbances, as in the case of the Garo and Naga Hills. Then there isa 
certain strength kept up at each district head-quarters as a reserve for purposes of 
drill and to supply reliefs and casualties. The exact numbers are of necessity always 


varying ; but, approximately speaking, the present strength of the police force is divided 
among the three classes of employments as follows :— 


Guards, escorts, and other semi-civil duties at head-quarters of district 
and sub-divisions ... 
Frontier outposts 


aoe soe een eee 


oan vee ove 669 

Garo Hills iets cate i ‘is vo «B32 
Reserves, vacancies, sick, and on leave is ana we 872 
2,483 





3. Regarding the semi-civil duties of the Frontier Police, J agree with some 


remarks made by the late Inspector General, Major Peet, in a note on this subject, 
where he says— 


“ Station guards and escorts do not require highly-trained soldiers, * * * To put 


a highly trained Goorkha on a jail or treasure guard is a pure waste of money, and more 
than money.” 


I propose, therefore, that, except at the stations where in future the reserves of 
Frontier Police are to be massed, which reserves can conveniently be utilised for this 
purpose, these station duties should be made over to the Civil Police, who, if armed, and 
taught to use their arms, should be quite sufficient for the purpose. They are found 
sufficient in other provinces, and there is certainly no reason why, witha gentle and peace- 
ful population like the Assamese, a more warlike instrument should be required for such 
purposes than elsewhere. The Frontier man costs rather more than a Civil Policeman, so 
that for every reason it would be better to transfer these duties to the Civil Police. 
The change will affect the stations of Sibsagar, Nowgong, Tezpur, Dhubri, all the 
sub-divisional stations, and, to some extent, Sylhet and Gauhati. _ But at the two Inrge 
jails of Sylhet and Gauhati I should still prefer to retain tho Frontier Police as_ guards, 
since there are no troops in those stations, and an outbreak among the prisoners, however 
unlikely, might be a serious calamity, if not immediately put down. 


4. Turning next to the question of outposts, we have to consider—(1) the nature - 
the duties to be demanded from Frontier Police at an outpost ; (2) the location ae 
outposts ; (3) the manner in which the outposts should be fortified ; (4) the ee Nie 
be allotted to each outpost. As to the first question Sir D. Stewart has written He i 
outposts ought to be entrusted entirely from the Frontier Police, and the military s a 
be relieved of this duty, and should be massed to form a reserve; that the duties a 
formed by the police in watching the frontier are “of a military rather than ae 
character ;” that “it is necessary to give them an organisation of a more ml f y 
character than has hitherto obtained, and to improve their training and ae AHOH 
and that “the purpose of the police posts along tho frontier is to acquire a . 
and to guard ayainst a surprise.” This authoritative declaration is of great Ne : ith 
and especially the last clause of it, which gives the true key-note as to the oot 7 
which the outposts are constructed. This object has not been always kept in ae : a 
while some posts are so weakly manned that they cannot perform these duties, : an ae 
argued by some officers that they ought to be so strongly equipped as to serve a Perips 
of a garrisoned fort, able not only to resist prolonged attack, but to prevent ue ten 
tion of a strong body of enemies. This, the Commander-in-Chief declares, 18 moountry. 
duty : for such serious work as this we must look to the military to protect ee See 
The Frontier Police ought to be, in the main, the eye, and not the hand, of 8 fore 
tive ; but, in order to be this effectually, they should be strong enough to a a 6 
and to resist a sudden rush, ora slight or ordinary attack, at least for a few aa int 
fulfil these conditions, I think the ordinary strength of a police outpost, where It “tabled 
than a few hours’ march from its reserve, should be 2 head constables and 20 ial post 
Such a body would be able to supply two sentries—one at the gate and one a a a ei 
of observation ; and to send out a patrol daily in two directions to join on to the 
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outpost. They would also beable, if attacked, to divide intot wo parties ; a head-constable 
with 10 men could be left in the post, while the other half the force sallied out either to 
attack the assailants, or to cut their way through and summon assistance. 


5. As to the second point, the location of the outposts, Sir D. Stewart has remarked 
that “asa general rule the actual sites of the outposts have not been well chosen for 
defence.’ Iam not sure if His Excellency is writing here only of those military out- 
posts which he saw himself, on the way to and near Sadiya, or if he refers to information 
received as to other frontier police outposts in that neighbourhood. I would not put my 
own opinion in opposition to that of so great an authority : but I venture to think that, 
if the Commander-in-Chief had seena large number of the outposts which I visited, 
he would not have formed so unfavourable an opinion of their sites. At least, I paid 
particular attention to this question, and was seldom, if ever, able to suggest a better site, 
all points considered. In an undulating and wooded country it is often impossible to 
secure a site which is perfect both from an engineering and from a political point of view, 
which is completely suitable for defence and secure against attack, and at the same time 
commands the road or path or stream which it is necessary to hold in check. Water is 
one of our chief difficulties in selecting a site ; it is always found low down, and the out- 
post must be close to water : a necessity which preventsit being placed on the top of a 
hill. But if the jungle is cleared for a distance of 200 yards all round, and the ground 
sloped so that it can be swept with fire from the outpost throughout that distance, I think 
that, considering the class of enemies with which we have to deal, the site may ‘be con- 
sidered fairly strong, even though it would be untenable against an enemy armed with 
weapons of precision. 


6. Passing now from the actual site chosen to the general location of an outpost 
in a particular valley or on a particular road, the principle adopted seems to have been to 
choose a line along which the frontier tribes have already raided, or which is a track used 
by them for communication and trade, and likely to be used by them in war. It is diffi- 
cult to say what other principle could be adopted, for it is impossible to guard every track 
and pathway. I may, however, refer to my two notes on the South and North Cachar 
lines of outposts, dated the 24th February 1882 (copies of which are appended to this 
paper), as showing my views in greater detail, and illustrating them by application to 
particular cases. And I would say briefly that the following principles might be laid 
down: (1) that the outpost should command a_ track along which frontier tribes have 
raided, or which is so convenient of access that they would be. likely, if they did raid, to 
use it ; (2) that it should not be far in advance of the population and cultivation it is 
intended to protect ; (8) that it should not be nearer another outpost, nor further, than 
the distance which can be conveniently covered by a patrol, provided that the intervening 
country is such that it is important to patrol through it in order to learn what is going on. 


7, On the whole, I think the location, as now existing, has been the result of com- 
mon sense and practical experience, and cannot be much improved upon. I have ordered 
one or two alterations, such as the abolition of the Jaipur post, which was only four miles 
off another post, and commanded no regular route of Naga access : and there are three or 
four of the smaller outposts which I have not yet visited, and about the necessity of 
which T am not quite certain. But these are matters of small detail. IRf, as is suggested 
in the 5th paragraph of my note onthe southern line of outposts in the Surma Valley, 
the Government of India think it worthwhile to appoint an officer or a commission to 
decide on the question of general location and of actual sites, I shall be well pleased, 
but T donbt myself if the gain will be commensurate with the cost. I should think it 
siflicient; if the Government of India would lay down the general principles by which 
the location of an outpost should be governed, and if I were to authorise Major 
Williamson, the Inspector General of Police, pow on furlough, to see that those principles 
are carried out. Ie has had both Civiland Military training, and has also had experience 
of fighting with the Garos and Nagas ; he knows therefore what is wanted and how to 
provide it. 


8. Subject to any further reconsideration, tho list which I have drawn up shows my 
present proposals as to the positions of the Frontier Police outposts which ought to be 
kept up: of these Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13,14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 32, 39, 41, 43, 45 have 
been chosen, I believe, as commanding easy and much- used lines of communication. 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 44, have 
either been ‘actually attacked by raiders or have been constructed to guard paths’ along 
which raids have been made. Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 34, 36, and 37 have hitherto been occupied 
by the military. It was my predecessor's wish, and it has been mine, to substitute 
Frontier Police for sepoys ; and now that the Commander-in-Chief has pronounced that 
the frontier duties can be more efficiently and economically performed by police than by 
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soldiers, I have no hesitation in proposing the substitution. No. 10, Bomjur, has been 
recently occupied to check an expected advance of the Abors. Nos. 27, 28, and 29 have 
not yet been occupied, but are posts which the Deputy Commissioner has selected under 
my orders in the Naga Hills. and which I propose to establish, and to man with Frontier 
Police, so as to hold that country more thoroughly in hand, and to make our Government 
more visible to the Nagas than it can be while concentrated at Kohima and Wokha. In 
the course of time, no doubt, it will be possible to reduce their strength, but it would 
not be wise at first to expose our new system of administration to any disaster by plant- 
ing out too weak a force in the midst of these barely-tamed savages. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
12, 13, and 18 are those which I mentioned in the preceding paragraph as posts regard- 
ing the necessity of which I am somewhat doubtful. Of these 45 posts I have visited 
26 during my cold weather tour. 


9. I have not included in this list the ten outposts in the Garo Hills, of which I 
have only seen three. These are outposts of a rather different character, being intended 
(like Nos. 27, 28, 29 in the Naga Hills) to hold the district in check, and prevent the 
still half-savage Garos from giving trouble, and they take the place of the civil thanas 
and outposts in other districts. Iam notable to offer any suggestions regarding this 
district, and have no reason to think that any change is required, as the outposts were 
selected by Major Williamson while he was Deputy Commissioner of the district, and 
knew more of it than any one else. The number of police was shown not to be excessive 
last year when there was a rising among the Garos, and Major Peet had some difficulty in 
bringing together 100 or 150 men to put it down; but, and at the same time, I do not 
think it is too small, and I propose for the present to make no change in the strength of 
the Frontier Police in the Garo Hills or in their location. 


10. As tothe manner in which these ontposts should be fortified, I beg leave to 
refer to paragraph 9 of my note on the Cachar outposts. Since writing that note, I visited 
the new stockades made by Major Beresford at Nizamghat and Bomjur, and found that 
they fulfilled all the conditions which I had thought necessary. I think all the outposts 
should imitate the defences set up here, though those less exposed to attack need be less 
strongly built. 


11. Icome next to the way in which the police should be distributed at these out- 
posts. As was stated above, I propose generally to man them with two non-commissioned 
otficers or head constables and 20 men : but to place a smaller number in those minor 
outposts, such as Nos. !, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, 18, 20, 39, where the frontier tribes have for 
years shown themselves so peaceable that there is now little apprehension of an attack, 
and at those places, such as Nos, 11, 12, 23, 24,43, 45, which are so near their reserves 
that they could be reinforced in a few hours if attacked, where there are three or four 
outposts in a continuous chain, I would give a Sub-Inspector to visit them constantly and 
keep up discipline. At sub-divisional head-quarters, such as Sadiya (No. 15), Wokha 
(26), and Gungong (40), and at posts particularly exposed, such as Nos. 10, 27, 28, 29, 34, 
and 42, I propose to give a stronger force, amounting in some cases to 50 men, and would 
place in some of them an Inspector in charge. 


12. The numerical total of the force distributed at outposts, as I propose, is 5 
Inspectors, 16 Sub-Inspectors, 95 Head Constables and 940 Constables : the present force 
being 2 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors, 55 Head Constables, and 603 Constables. 


But then I set free 8 commissioned and 35 non-commissioned officers and 263 saan 
of the regular force, besides providing for three new outposts in the Naga District, whic 
will employ 150 constables, together with their complement of officers. I trust, ee 
my proposed distribution will not be thought extravagant. Including the guard for i 
two large jails, the effective force required is 5 Inspectors, 16 Sub-Inspectors, 99 Hea 
Constables, and 976 Constables. 


13. The next question is the strength of the reserve, which has to be kept in ae 
to maintain the Frontier Police in a state of efficiency. It is admitted by every ‘a ; 
that a long continuance of outpost service has a bad effect on the morale of the a . 
they forget their drill, and get slack in their discipline ; in the constant Cen: 
the same routine duties they lose their alertness and carry out their work in @ per ap 
tory way. It is necessary that they should be frequently relieved and be Gil 4 
head-quarters to recover their esprit de corps and their drill. I propose that t — See 
never spent more than six months of the year at outposts, that is to say, t ik nal i 
ulways be equal to the force required to hold the outposts. It will depend on or ee 
cumstances, such as distance from head-quarters and state of the communications, W onthe 
should spend six months continuously on outpost duty or have two spells of three m 
ata time, 
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14. In order to keep both the force on actual duty and the reserve at their full 
numbers, it is necessary to provide for casualties, such as sickness, leave, and short re- 
cruitments. Vacancies cannot always be filled up at once : the Chief recruiting season is 
the cold weather, and the recruit requires six months’ training before he is sufficiently 
efficient to be sent on outpost service. I find that the average number of men on leave 
and sick in hospital has during the last year been about 6 per cent. of the whole. We 
have of late been about 7 per cent. below our full nominal strength through failure to 
recruit, and the average duration of a Frontier Policeman’s service may be taken as 
about ten years. The average number of recruits to be obtained annually is therefore 
about 10 per cent.; and as these are ineffective for half a year, we may reckon that half 
of the number, or 5 per cent., are permanently ineffectives throughout the year. The 
total number of ineffectives to be provided for is therefore about 11 per cent. ; but in 
the present calculations it will perhaps be sufficient to estimate it at 10 per cent., and the 
total Frontier Police force should be constituted as follows :— 





Inspectors. incite: sontablea. Constables, 

On outpost duty (including jail) we 5 16 99 976 

Reserve for reliefs es we «5 16 99 976 
Surplus to supply the place of ineffectives, 

at 10 per cent. “é asa? 3 20 194 

Garo Hills Police .., eae ive 6 24 300 

Buglers ie aes aie) Sek eee ee 20 

Total .» 13 41 242 2,466 





15. Lastly, we cometo the question of how these Frontier Police should be 
organised. Hitherto it has been the practice to allot to each district a fixed number of 
Frontier Police sufficient to perform both the semi-civil and semi-military duties 
described in my 2nd paragraph, and alsoa reserve sufficient both to supply reliefs and 
casualties and to be available to put down any disturbance which may arise. In this way, 
the reserve strength of the Frontier Police, which according to the figures in paragraph 2 
looks considerable, has been frittered away by being divided among ten districts, so much 
so that in none of these, except Cachar, was it ever possible to bring any considerable 
number of men on to parade atone time. As I have already said, it is part of my scheme 
to relieve them of the semi-civil duties (except the guarding of the Sylhet and Gauhati 
Jails) ; and by this change there will be no Frontier Police left in the Goalpara and 
Nowgong Districts, in Kamrup only at the Gauhati Jail, in Darrang two small outposts 
(Nos. 1 and 2), and in Sibsagar three (Nos. 18, 19, and 20). It has hitherto been the 
practice to place both the Civil and Frontier Police under the same District Superintend- 
ents, who are in no case military men. Sir D. Stewart has laid his finger on this blot, 
by advocating that experienced officers should be appointed to serve with the Frontier 
Police, so as to make it really efficient as a military (or, as I should rather call it, semi- 
military) police. Accordingly, I propose that, instead of being organised in ten distinct 
bodies, and attached to ten districts, the Frontier Police should in future be organised in 
four bodies : two for the Garo Hills and Naga Hills, the area of jurisdiction being iden- 
tical with that of the civil district ; one for the Surma Valley, consisting of the Cachar 
and Sylhet Districts, with head-quarters at Cachar ; one for the North-Eastern Frontier, 
with head-quarters at Dibrugarh or Sadiya, embracing the small outposts in the Sibsagar 
and Darrang Districts, and supplying the Gauhati Jail. If a special political officer is 
placed in charge of our relations with all the tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier, and is 
posted to Sadiya, I should be inclined to place the head-quarters of the Frontier Police 
reserve at Sadiya : but, as thisis not settled, I have in the appendix proposed to divide it 
between Sadiya and Dibrugarh, since Sadiya is at arather inconvenient distance from 
the outposts lower down the valley. 


16. These would be the four divisions of the Frontier Police. As I have said, I 
propore no change in the Garo Hills at present, because I am not well acquainted with 
the district ; and, as there are no roads, and the police must be much scattered, I hardly 
think it is posssible to attain much military discipline and efficiency there: at least, I 
would rather wait and try what can be done under more favourable conditions. The 
other three divisions should, as the Commander-in-Chief proposes, be ordinarily command- 
ed by young military officers, who would be lent for the purpose for a five years’ term. 
But, for the present, I should he content that the Cachar-Sylhet Division should remain 
under Mr. Daly, who, though a civilian, has a good deal of military knowledge, and who 
has brought his Frontier Police into a state of much greater efficiency than those of any 
other district. It would be a great discouragement. to him to take the reformed police 
out of his hands, when he has done so much for the unreformed police, and I think it will 
be safe to retain him at any rate fora year or two, till we see if his police fall behind 
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those of the two other divisions or not. If, then, my scheme is sanctioned, I should ask 
for two young officers as ‘“‘Commandants of the Assam Frontier Police.” Their pay as 
Lieutenants would be Rs. 225, and I recommend that a staff pay of Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 
should be added to it. The amount of the staff allowance which is requisite to make 
these appointments attractive can be best decided by the military authorities. Brigadier- 
General Nation thinks that less than Rs. 400 would not tempt a young officer to forfeit 
his chance of succeeding to the adjutancy, or even to an acting wing command, during a 
period of five years: but perhaps it would be better on this account to fix the term at 
three years as 2 minimum, with option to continue for five years. It must be remembered 
that in both the Dibrugarh and Naga Hills Districts living is very expensive. The staff 
pay, however, should cover everything except travelling allowance. I would not grant 
the Naga Hills allowance to the Commandant of the Frontier Corps. 


17. To keep up the pay bills and returns of each corps the clerical establishments 
which already exists can be utilised. The separation of Frontier Police and Civil Police 
will, if anything, {make office work easier, and diminish the amount of office establish- 
ment required, No extra expenditure will be required on this account. 


18. One small change which I advocate has been very urgently pressed upon me 
both by the men and their officers: it is that their titles should be assimilated to those of 
the Military and not to those of the Civil Police. There is no doubt but that the service 
will be more popular, and recruitment among fighting castes easier, if they are called 
Sipahis, Havildars, Jemadars, and Subadars, and I trust the Government of India will see 
no objection to this, It has already been conceded in the case of the Chittagong Hill Police. 


19. If these proposals are approved, I should recommend that, of the annual number 
of recruits enlisted, 50 per cent. should be chosen among Jharwas (men of the Assam 
Valley) or Cacharis, and 50 per cent. among Goorkhas, We cannot get for the police quite 
as good a class of Goorkhas as the military can obtain ; but I am informed that we have for 
the last two or three years succeeded in enlisting a very fair number of Nepalese of good 
physique and fighting traditions. It is of course essential that they should be enlisted 
on the terms of the Regulation proposed in my Secretary’s No. 884, dated the 11th June 
1881, in order to bring their term of service, the period of notice they have to give on 
withdrawing from the force, and the punishments to which they are liable while in it, 
into conformity with those prescribed for sepoys. 


20, I have shown this note to Brigadier-General Nation, c. B. (as requested by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief), and am authorised to say that he agrees in all the 
proposals it contains. He has also suggested that the reserves at Dibrugarh, Kohima, 
and Silchar should be occasionally called on to parade with the regular regiments stationed 
there, and be annually inspected by the superior officer the Brigadier-General may nomi- 
nate, the inspection report being communicated to the Chief Commissioner through the 
Inspector General. These suggestions have my entire support, and I think sucha 
collection of the Frontier Police and military will be most valuable. 

21. I refrain at present from entering into the comparative financial effects of these 
proposals, because they must be taken in conjunction with the changes they necessitate in 
the strength of the Civil Police, to which I shall next advert. But the expense of the 


Frontier Police, organised as above proposed, may be estimated as follows :— 
Monthly, Annually. 
Rs. Ka. 


4 Commandants of Frontier Police Corps— 
2 Lieutenants at Rs. 225 and staff pay Rs. 300 ... 1,050 12,600 
800 


Mr. Daly, Cachar es _ ‘ss 9,600 

Mr. Fisher, Garo Hills... ie va 600 7,200 

13 Frontier Subadars, averago pay Rs. 150 .. 1,950 23,400 
41 Do, Jemadars average pay Rs. 60 vs «2,460 29,620 
242 Do. Havildars, average pay Rs. 16 872 46,464 


2,466 Do. Police Sipahis, average pay Rs, 8-8 ... 20,961  2,51,532 
1,020 12,240 


Naga Hills allowance, 680 men, at Re. 1-8 


Total ... 3,92,556 


of officers and men into 





The present costs of the Frontier Police (taking only salaries at 
the account) is put down at Rs, 3,15,522 in the budget for 1882-83. The proposed cos ; 
omitting the pay of the four officers, is Rs. 3,63,156. For the former sum 2,483 oer 
and men, for the latter 2,762, are provided, but the number of officers is raised in 4 ait 
proportion than that of the men. This is a necessary consequence, flowing from it 
detached nature of the duties which the police will be called upon to perform, a 
is essential (as shown in paragraph 4) that there should always be at least two officers Ww! 
every force, however small, which may be exposed to attack. 
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Comparative Statement of present and proposed strength at Police outposts, including 
proposed strength of reserves and provision for casualties. 

















PRESENT. PRorosEp. 
nm m 
a 2 a = 
6 | 4 S$ | 3 
2 3 8 a Ps 3 2 oe 
Ble|/silais}]e] 3812 
3 a/}/S | 3S a So | 4 
2(/e)/e/e/e8]/eis | 
m a2 8 qa a 2 3 a 
iS a jen} S 4 n jen oO 
North-Eastern Frontier— 
1, Daimara ... 7 ine does'| sake ‘ea 1 7 ae 2 12 
2. Balipara oie eae ave see | cee a 1 8 vee 1 12 
3. Borpathar ... Gee a abe] eee sus 1 6 oon 1 12 
4. Lalukdoloni... ve a ea Sa8 1 6 Gee 1 8 
5. Behbilichak (or Bordoloni) ase wae] Isaee ove 1 6 ee 1 8 
6. Dijmur ie cee dear| | nes or) 2 20 1 2 20 
7. Povameth (afititary) ve Pee ene Ht Sone 1 4 40 1 3 30 
8. Sesseri eee eee oe ies 1 3 29 sae 2 20 
9. Dibong be Jie wits ise aex 1 2 16 a 2 20 
10. Bomjur Do. ies ‘as esos |? dss 1 8| 42 1 5 60 
ll, Dikrang ee ses one se ee 1 1 10 ne 1 8 
12, Disoi ase aon eee sei cee wee 1 10 e 1 12 
13. Diphu as wie ove i vai sae 2 1: se 2 20 
14, Sonpura : Sei ve Srey A ee Se 1 10 _ 2 20 
15. Sadiya (Reserve) ses ave soa |. aie ae se 2 20 200 
16. Makum aes ove vie ore | coe ves 1 13 dee 1 12 
17, Jaipur see oes ove wee aes one 1 13 ees 2 20 
18, Bihubar eis ea aoe nie |> coe 1 1 10 ove 1 12 
19, Galeki see ee dic ist Wl Sees ws 1 9 1 2 20 
20. Debrupar _... ave set eer |) Vees aa 1 8 aes 1 12 
Gauhati Jail... A ase Seas]? see ves 2 24 een 2 16 
Head-quarters reserve ... oo erron mere “ee wee aa 2 15 144 
Casualtics, at 10 per cent. oes ove |e ase es acs 1 7 68 
Police oo se22|; -ee 2 19 | 173 7 758 
Total 3 Military ia cred) aks 4} 17} 127 ba ae, 
Naga Hills— S| | |_| 
21. Borpathar ... ove toe coe | oes oe 1 6 1 12 
22. Dimapur eae ate eee ais 1 1 1 22 2 20 
23, Samaguting... vee ae soe | one vee 1 10 1 12 
24. Nichn Guard... se bee aaetl | ee 1 1 16 1 12 
25. Piphima ... a a ead] eased Nt saat 1} 12 2 20 
26. Wokha ave aT one ees | nee 1 4 60 6 60 
27. Tozema Ses eee vee | wee ee ove . 5 60 
28. Lakhema or Henima one veo one eee eos oor ee 6 60 
29, Vishwema... veo ae ane oe eos toe vee 6 60 
TIead-quarter reserve... ves een See see a Tt 27 276 
Casualties, at 10 per cent. ave eee 7 eae waa oe 6 65 
Total Naga IIills Corps... ose 1 3 9} 126 60 607 
Surma Valley— 
30, Adampur_,.,, ou vee woe | oes toe 2 30 2 20 
31, Alinagar =. See ove soo | ose 1 2 30 2 20 
32. Langai te vee . oes ves “ 2 30 2 20 
33. Oliviacherra ... oes tee woe | ane eos 2 29 2 20 
34, Chatachura (Military) ... aoe asa;1|| eee 1 4 30 3 30 
35. Jhalnacherra Do. ss x8 oes eee 1 4 41 2 20 
36. Noarbund Do. vee int his ae 1 4 26 2 20 
37, Monicrkhal Do, vos nea wes | one 1 6 40 2 20 
38 Mnoinadhar ... suk eee soo | ove eae 2 23 2 20 
39. Jalinga Valley — vee asi hie ee 1 4 1 8 
40. Gunjong ves ves vee uae 1 1 6 45 4 40 
41. Guilong Pes aaa tes ni ee 1 2 26 2 24 
42. Hangrum.., ave ves vee see 1 3 32 3 30 
43, Aisacherro ... eee aoe ee ave ove 2 16 2 12 
Jaipur tt tes ove ane | ‘eva 1 2 26 a set 
44, DBdladhan aes oe ove ave seo on 2 16 2 20 
465. Jirighat. uae vei aes een wae toe 2 23 2 12 
Sylhet Jail... ose ove sae awe dis 2 32 2 90 
Head-quarters reserve ... ies ons ae on “ . 37 356 
Casualties, at 10 per cent, a sa ve 7 71 
Police a 1 5 31 359 Bl 783 
Total Surma Valley 4 wilitary Sel edh 4} 18| 136 we : 
Total of three Corps ses 2 10 59 | 658 219 | 2,146 
Garo Hills ae a ais 2 6 24] 300 24 300 


Grand Total tee eas eee 4 16 
Military axe wi en see 8 
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a et ee 
Part II.—Crivit Potice. 


I have two changes to propose in the Civil Police. The first change follows from the 
proposal to transfer to the Civil Police, in six districts, the semi-civil duties formerly 
carried on by the Frontier Police. One of these is the provision of escorts to accompany 
prisoners and treasure. The demands on these accounts vary at different times, but I 
find that on one date 5 head constables and 36 constables, at another date 8 head constables 
and 50 constables, were thus employed. I should be inclined to allow to. each of the six 
districts concerned 1 head constable and 10 constables for these duties, or 6 head constables 
and 60 constables in all. In the Lakhimpur, Cachar, Naga Hills, and Garo Hills Districts 
the Frontier Police will take these escorts. The arrangements in the Khasi Hills will 
remain unchanged. 


2. In the Sibsagar District there are five little outposts on the Trunk Road manned 
by 17 frontier constables, solely for the purpose of patrolling. It will be enoughsto allow 
1 head constable and 12 constables for this object, to be located at a thana somewhere 
on the Trunk Road ; and the patrolling of the road here, as in other districts, will then be 
undertaken solely by Civil Police. 


3. The number of orderlies employed is in some cases excessive. In each of the 
six districts, two orderlies may be allowed to the District Superintendent and one to the 
Deputy-Commissioner, 18 in all. 








Tree ous Relief. 4, The distribution of police for gail ee 
—— —_—— sury, line, and magazine guards should be 

: H. C. H.C. as shown in the margin. This list has been 
Eekhimene tee an i 34 Made out after a consideration of the number 
Jorhat Gt ese 1 4 of sentries required at each place. It is not 
Golaghat w= 2 8 iad * sos necessary here, as with the Frontier Police, to 
Nowpone a 1 10 rovide a reserve equal to the number of these 
Tezpur 3 24 1 22 P qual to t 
Mangaldai ar 8 1 4 guards; but some provision for relief must be 
Gauhati wo 1 8 1 4 made, and I think it will be sufficient if we 
pues Go lee fae 1 4 arrange that half the requisite number are 
Dhabri a 1 4 added to the thana strength, and thus a daily 
Sylhet wo 2 8 1 4 relief can be given from these and other 
ennemnaen ae 1 4 unoccupied police at the thana. 

a es : 
Knrimganj 2 8 1 4 5. The total addition to the Civil Police 
Hailakandi a5 8 14 required on account of these four classes of 

32 169 16 94 duties is— 
KX ye 
48 252 
Per mensem. Per annum. 
Rs. Ra. 
55 head-constables, average pay Rs. 16 ... .. 880 10,760 
342 constables, average pay Rs. 7-12... .. 2,651-8 31,818 
Total Sis 42,578 
* * * * * * * * 
C. A. ELLIOTT, 
The 20th June 1882. Chief Commissioner. 


V’.—Note by the Chief Commissioner of Assam on the Chain of Outposts in the South, 
of the Surma Valley, dated the 24th February 1882. 


I have now visited the following outposts in this chain:—Adampur, Alinagar 
called, should be Budbasha), Langai, Oliviacherra, Chatachura, Jhalnacherra, a 
Noarband. I have not been able to visit Monierkhal or Mainadhar, nor the site propo 
for Rukni. 

2. On the whole, T am satisfied with the position of these outposts, and tee 
wish to see them changed. None of the sites are faultless, but I think they are ane pea 
any others that could be chosen per se, and I do not think our object should be to 
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for tresses which should be irresistible to attack or capable of standing a long seize, but 
strong stockaded posts which cannot be taken by a rush, and present such physical 
obstacles to an attack that the enemy could not get in, even if the garrison were not on 
the alert, without some delay. This object they fulfil, or will fulfil, if a few ordinary 
repairs and alterations are effected. 


2. Putting aside objections taken to the sites, per se, the chief reasons for the 
proposals which have been made for changing them have been based on their position in 
relation to cultivation and tea gardens. It has been assumed that an outpost ought to be 
in advance of all cultivation, and should be pushed forward as cultivation advances along 
the valleys or into the jungles. This view I emphatically reject. Persons who advance 
their cultivation into the jungle do it at their own risk, and must be prepared to protect 
themselves, The outposts should be located with a view to the protection not merely of 
the most advanced tea gardens, but of the whole valley or block of cultivation ; and, for this 
purpose, I am of opinion that they are best placed where they are, not on the skirts 
of the jungle, but a little in rear of the foremost line of cultivation. Raiders will either 
attack the stockades or they will pass them by and fall on the villages and coolie-lines or 
garden bungalows. If they attack them, all that weare concerned with is the strength 
of the site and the stockade’s power of self-defence ; if they avoid them and fall on the 
villages, then I consider that the force located at the outpost is more likely to be able to 
attack and drive off the raiders, and protect the flying villagers or coolies, if the spot 
assailed is in front of them than if it is behind them. Speaking generally, I should say 
that a valley with its front advancing into jungle is best protected by an outpost located 
from three to five miles from the skirts of the jungle. 


4. This disposes of the proposal to push forward the outposts of Adampur, Langai, 
and Noarband, and to remove the Oliviacherra post, trusting to the defence of the Chargola 
Valley from an outpost perched on the Chatachura range. As to the Chatachura post 
itself, I consider that it is best where it now is. Supposing it pushed forward to the point 
advocated, on a level with Jhalnacherra and Oliviacherra, and supposing a Lushai raiding 
party to slip past this line, the whole country behind lies open to their ravages, whereas the 
military in their present post would be more readily able to fall upon a party which was 
engaged in plundering, say, Rupacherra or Kukicherra on one side, or any of the Chargola 
gardens on the other. 


5. I think, indeed, that it is possible that when I have worked out my scheme for 
the Frontier Police, the Government of India may desire that a mixed military and civil 
commission should be appointed to consider these outposts in detail, and I should welcome 
such an appointment, But this makes it all the more unnecessary to discuss changes 
at present. 


6. Assuming, therefore, that the post stand fora year at any rate, it is advisable 
that they should be made efficient and serviceable to last that time. I have written 
special inspection notes on the Frontier Police outposts in Sylhet, and directed altcrations 
to be made. With regard to the military outposts in Cachar, I have no doubt the 
Brigadier General will desire that the same degree of efliciency should be attained. There 
is at present a great difference between the condition of the police and military outposts, 
and it is not in favour of the military. I refer to such matters as the timber and bamboos 
of the stockade, the state of the magazine, the water-supply, and the ability of the 
defenders to command tho approaches to the stockade on all sides. What I recommend is 
that in all of them the mavazine be constructed with mud walls, and a flat timber roof 
covered with earth, that the stockade timbers or bamboos be renewed where rotten, and 
the bamboo panjis made effective ; that a clear glacis be provided which can be swept with 
fire from the walls to a distance of about 200 yards, that no buildings be allowed within 
that distance which can afford shelter to an enemy, and that a sufficient supply of earthen 
gharras or iron buckets, or both, be kept in each to provide drinking water for one or 
two days, and also to preserve the buildings against fire. I further strongly advocate that all 
these repairs hoe effected by the men themselves, working pay being given them, and I know 
that in saying this Tam carrying out the wishes of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief. 1 also trust that an efficient system of patrolling may be established. At present 
patrols are sent out for two or three miles only. It would do the men much good to be 
sent on long walks of ten miles out and ten miles back, and such patrols would enable 
most of the outposts to join hands. J think a patrol from Chatachura should go out one 
day along the ridge some seven miles to a point where patrols from Jhalnacherra and 
Oliviacherrra would meet it returning in the evening. The next day the patrol might go 
down the hill on both sides, meeting patrols from Oliviacherra on one side and 
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Jhalnacherra on the other in their respective valleys. I do not think it is necessary for 
Jhalnacherra and Noarband to be connected, as there is no route from Lushai land between 
them, but there is such a route along the Rengtipahar and the Rukni, and therefore 
I think a daily patrol should go from Noarband and Monierkhal, meeting half way, and 
situilarly from Monierkhal and Mainadhar, A patrol-path must be cut for this object, 
which will be excellent practice for the men, and a rest-house should be built between 
Monierkhal and Noarband, and another at the point seven or eight miles north of Chata- 
chura outposts, at which the patrols would meet and rest before returning. With these 
precautions, I think we shall have taken all the steps that prudence requires to guard 
against a Lushai raid. 


7. Since writing the above remarks, I have visited all but one of the northern out- 
posts in Cachar, and have issued orders in the Police Department for making the defences 
and the patrolling system more efficient. 


8. A copy of this Note should be sent to the Brigadier-General, with the request 
that, if he agrees with the remarks I have made, he will favour me with a copy of the 
orders he issues on the subject. 


C. A. ELLIOTT. 


TI—WNote by the Chief Commissioner of Assam on the Frontier Police Outposts in Cachar, 
dated the 24th February 1882. 


I have visited all the outposts in Cachar manned by the police, except Aisacherra and 
Mainadhar, and record a few notes on them. 


2. Gunjong.—The fort has been realigned by Mr. Daly on a smaller scale than 
before, und there are a large number of coolies and a few police engaged in digging the 
ditch and throwing up the parapet. The site is a good one. As to thedefences, what I 
have to say elsewhere applies here also, Some fresh decision should be come to as to the 
numbers to be stationed here, which were, I think, too small before. District Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Commissioner should report their proposals through Inspector General 
of Police. 


3. Guilong.—Re-building. Defences consist of ditch and parapet, both at present 
very weak ; position good ; magazine of straw ; no patrolling done ; huts erected too close 
to the stockade. 


4, Hangrum.—Very fine position for defence, but far off the road along the Chiri, 
it is supposed to guard ; water rather far. Defences, a wall of rough stone which any one 
can climb over in a moment ; magazine good, earthen walls and roof, safe from fire, but 
no door or lock. No patrolling done. 


5. Baladhan.—Situation as good as can be got here; slopes steep and earthen wall 
high except at west end, where it is low and weak. The level part oudside at this end 
should be taken in as an outwork, and cut down in height, and the parapet raised so as to 
protect the inner fort if the outwork were taken. Patrolling every other day to Jaipur 
(four miles). Angami Nagas who come to trade in Lakhimpur show their passes here, and 
hillmen from other parts report themselves, and their coming and return is entered in a 
very chaotic register ; those from distant places not known to the police receive passes. 
Magazine, good, but no door. 


6. Jaipur—A low wall and no ditch, situation not particularly good, and 
place hardly defensible; no magazine at all: ammunition kept in a corner of ae 
sleeping barrack, which is thatched. A well which runs dry, but fills again with 
very little rain, evidently only surface drainage, not spring; slope close to north- 
east bastion so steep as to afford protection to enemy. Patrol goes every other 
day to Baladhan, and every day half-way to Aisacherra; no written password, This 
place is only four miles from Baladhan, and it commands no road, I cannot conceive 
what was the reason for erecting a fort here. 


7, Jhirighat.—Fairly good site, but commanded by hill about 200 yards off, or 
less ; parapet weakest and lowest on this side, where it should be highest. Barer 
wall (no ditch), steep slope, stuck with panjis, which come out at a touch, and eoul 
almost be blown away with a high wind. Patrol to Baladhan daily ; no written 
parsword. 
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8. These posts do not come up to the efficiency which I expected and which I 
desire. The chief points to be noticed are defences, patrols, drill supplies, registers. 


9. Defences—What I desire in these outposts in such an amount of defence as 
will hinder by natural obstacles the rush of an enemy, supposing the garrison to be 
caught unprepared. Some of Mr. Daly’s defences fulfil this condition. They should 
all be stockaded and panjis interwoven in the bamboos or timber of the stockade, in 
such a way that no one can get in without losing a little time in tearing down the 
stockade, and during that time the garrison would be able to run up and collect 
themselves. The magazines should all be secure from fire ; earthen walls and a timber 
flat roof covered with earth, as at Guilong, are sufficient, but there should be a door and 
a lock, and the key should be kept by the officer in command. Each outpost should 
have its full complement of 200 rounds toa man; at present they are far below this. 
There should be a large supply of water in chungas in the fort, both to put out fire 
and to support the garrison in case they were cut off from water for a day or two. There 
should be as few cooking-houses as possible: at Jaipur there are two lines of them, which 
take up nearly the whole interior area. I think there were four houses to five men. 
One for each caste is enough. Itis not enough to panji the slope of the ditch and 
parapet: Mr. Daly suggested this, and I thought at first it might do till I saw the 
weakness of the defences at Jhirighat. 


10. Patrols.—I wish more attention to be paid to this. It is essential to have 
constant patrols, not only in order to get and convey information, but also to train the 
men, who must get soft and out of condition when cooped up in these posts with no 
exercise. I wish to see a continuous line of daily patrols from Gunjong to Baladhan and 
back, and another from Jhirighat to Ainacherra and back. A written pass would be given 
at Gunjong of this kind :— 


Patrol Pass, 


Gunjong, January 1, Constables 4 and B left for Guilong at 7 a. M. 
Guilong do. 1, do. Cand D arrived, having met the 
Gunjong patrol at 6 P.M. 
Ditto do. 2, do. E and F \eft for Hangrum 7 am. 
Hangrum, do. 2, ~— do, G and H arrived, having met the 
patrol from Guilong at 6 P.M. 
Ditto do. 3, do. L and M left for Baladhan at 7 a.m. 
Baladhan, do. 3, do. N and O arrived, having met the patrol 
from Hangrum at 6 P.M. 


and so on from Baladhan back to Gunjong, where it would be laid before the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. A similar patrol pass should run from Jhirighat to Aisacherra and 
back, and thence be posted to the District Superintendent. The form used above might 
be printed, and the words in italics left blank and filled up at each station. Three rest- 
houses would have to be erected half-way between Gunjong, Guilong, Hangrum, and 
Baladhan ; I have already mentioned this in my Note on North Cachar. The patrol-path 
must be very much improved ; at present no regular path exists between Baladhan and 
Guilong, and the path from Jaipur to Baladhan, which I went along, has been utterly 
neglected, in spite of the grant of special funds. 


11. Drill_—These outposts might be made the best possible training school for 
the Frontier Police, but at present they are very injurious to discipline, because little 
or nothing is done to employ the men, Hardly any have a rifle-range, and the drill- 
ground in most of them is extremely small. ven the patrolling system I have ordered 
will only employ two or four mena day, and the rest will have a great deal of time on 
their hands. I should wish a rifle-range to be made at each outpost, and arrangements 
made for putting them through target practice. Whenever the Inspector and the 
District Superintendent visit the outpost, they should take the men out to fire, their visits 
should last some days ; and the District Superintendent should train them in firing not 
only on measured ground but at unknown distances and uneven heights, across ravines 
and up hill sides. I should also like him once in every year to take a large party of 
police (leaving only enough for the current work at the outposts) out with him on a 
rough expedition in the hills, cutting their way through jungle, hutting themselves 
every night, and so forth ; in this way they will be trained to the work they would have 
to perform if actually called out to serve against an enemy. 


12. Supplies.—T have already written about sending up a year’s supplies at a time 
to the hill posts: as for those in the inner line, the men should provide their own food, 
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and the present system of praying for coolies at Government expense must be abandoned. 
There are tea garden bazaars near all these posts; at J hirighat one is held under the 
very walls of the fort, and yet a boat is kept up at Rs. 25.2 month, chiefly in order to 
fetch supplies a little cheaper from Lakhipur. This cannot be allowed to continue. 


13. Registers.—At most of the outposts they have merely to record the setting of 
sentries and the sending out of patrols. At Baladhan and Aisacherra, and also at the 
little post at Cutlicherra, in the Jatinga Valley, they have to watch over the coming and 
going of Angami Nagas and other hillmen. A proper book should be sent to each 
outpost, ruled and paged, with printed headings, to record these events, and n counterfoil 
ees boek out of which to give passes. The Register might perhaps be drawn out as 
follows :— 


Date (i. e., date when party reports itself on its way to the plains). 

Tribe to which party belongs. 

Village from which party comes. 

Name of head of party. 

Number of persons composing party. 

Place to which going. 

Object of journey. 

If Angami Nagas, number of pass given at Kohima, and copy of 
particulars given in it. : 

If hill people from North Cachar, number of pass given by head 
constable. 

10. Date of return on homeward journey. 


A monthly abstract of this book should be made and sent in to the District Superin- 
tendent, showing the number of persons who have passed towards the plains, whether 
Angamis, North Cachar people, or people from nearer punjis ; and the District Superin- 
tendent should communicate to the District Superintendent, Naga Hills, to seo if the 
number of passes given by him corresponds with the number of Angamis visiting the 
plains, The Annual Administration Report should contain the statistics -resulting from 
these registers. 


The pass-book kept at each outpost should contain the same items as in columns 
1 to 7 of the Register, and should be in counterfoil. When the party returns and reports 
itself, and column 10 of the Register is filled up, the pass should be taken from them, 
and these passes should be sent in monthly to the District Superintendent’s Office. 


The police at Lakhipur, Silchar, Barkhola, and other places visited by the hill 
people, should examine their passes, and report or detain any suspicious cases of Nagas 
or Kukis coming without passes. 


14, As to the inner line of posts, Iam of opinion that it was right to construct 
them at the time of the Baladhan raid, but that they must not be looked on as 4 
permanent necessity. They may, however, continue for the present, all but Jaipur, which 
is quite useless : it is too near Baladhan to be wanted, and it is on no trade route. we 
it is vacated at the beginning of this rains it should be dismantled, and not re-occupie 
after the rains. 


8 PNAS wor 


Cc. A. BLLIOTT. 





VIL.—From A. Mackenziz, Esq.,c.s., Secretary to the Government of ee 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam,—No. 26, dated Fort William, the 9 
January 1883, 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 933, 1 
1882, forwarding a Note on the subject of the reorganization of the Police De 
in Assam. ‘The chief proposals made by you in that Note are-- 


(1) to relieve the troops of all frontier outpost duty, and to make such duty 
to the Frontier Police ; . 
(2) to relieve the Frontier Police of all station duties, and to entrust those spe 
to the civil police, except at stations where in future the reserves O iliged 
Frontier Police are to be massed, which reserves can conveniently be uti 
for this purpose ; 


dated the 22nd June 
partment 


over 
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(3) to constitute four divisions of the Frontier Police, and, excepting in the Garo 
Hills where the existing arrangement will continue, to palce young military 
officers in charge of the other three divisions, Mr. Daly remaining at present 
in charge of the Cachar-Sylhet Division ; and 


* * * * * ¥ * * 


The net extra cost involved in the proposed reorganization is estimated at Rs. 79,964 
per annum, and you request that, if your proposals are approved, a sum of Rs. 80,000 
may accordingly be added to the Provincial allotment on this account. 


2. In reply, I am to say that the Government of India see no objection to your 
proposals (1) to (3) from an administrative point of view, but the Governor General in 
Council regrets that he cannot promise at the present time such a large addition as 
Rs, 80,000 per annum to the Provincial allotment. His Excellency in Council is advised 
that, by relieving the troops of all outpost duty, it will be possible to withdraw from 
Assam the Bengal Native Regiment now stationed at Cachar, and it is estimated that 
an annual saving of approximately Rs. 40,000 would thereby be effected. This sum, 
if so made available, the Government of India would not object to place at your disposal 
in order to enable you to carry out to such extent as may be possible the reforms which 
you recommend. 


* * * * * * * * 


4. The above remarks deal with the more important recommendations made by you ; 
and I am now to request that you will be good enough to submit revised proposals, bear- 
ing in mind that the contribution from Imperial Funds cannot exceed Rs, 40,000. 


* * * * * * * * 


VIII.—Note on the re-organization of the Frontier Police, dated 18th May 1883. 


The Government of India, in the Home Secretary’s letter No. 26, dated the 31st 
January 1883— 


(1) decided that they could not give me Rs. 80,000 for the purpose of 
re-organizing the Frontier Police, but could probably give me Rs. 40,000, and 
directed me to frame new proposals suitable to the expenditure of that sum ; 


* * * * * * * * 


2. Ihave now gone carefully over my original plans and estimates, have discussed 
them with the Inspector General of Police and the District Officers concerned, and have 
reduced them as much as possible. I originally asked for force of 13 subadars, 35 
jemadars, 218 havildars, and 2,146 sipahis, over and above the Garo Hills Police, which 
I do not propose to alter, and do not further allude to in this Note. I think now that the 
work may be done with 9 subadars, 34 jemadars, 190 havildars, and 2,008 sipahis, 
Tn some respects I should prefer to have arather larger number. In every case I have 
cut down the strength a little below what the District or Police Officers would like to have ; 
but, on the whole, I think we can do with this force. In my revision I have followed the 
advice verbally given me by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who was good 
enough to examine for me the details of my original plan. He thought it undesirable 
to have the Ganhati and Sylhet Jails manned by Frontier Police at a great distance from 
head-quarters, and he thought the outposts in the Darrang and Sibsagar Districts would 
also he too much out of the way of supervision, Accordingly, I now propose to guard 
Sylhet andGauhati Jails with armed Civil Police, and to keep up two detachments of Frontier 
Police at Tezpur and Sibsagar. The former will supply guards and reliefs to the two 
outposts of Daimara and Balipara, and will keep the peace at the annual Udalguri Fair. 
I have intimated to the General Officer Commanding the Eastern Frontier District that 
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the detachment of military hitherto stationed at Tezpur may be withdrawn, and I hope 
after next year, if the scheme works well, to relieve the military also of the duty of 
attending the Udalguri Fair, a duty which has hitherto always been followed by much 
sickness. The Sibsagar detachment will provide guards and reliefs for the four outposts 
on the Naga frontier, and a reserve to assist them in case of trouble. I do not think so 
long a frontier as this should be left with no troops nearer than Dibrugarh. 


3. Thus we shall have 6 bodies of Frontier Police. Two small detachments will be 
stationed at Tezpur and Sibsagar; the Garo Hills corps will be unchanged; and three 
strong corps, consisting respectively of 712, 614, and 502 sipahis (with their comple- 
ment of officers), will be posted in Cachar, Lakhimpur, and the Naga Hills. The 
Lakhimpur corps should have its quarters at Sadiya, only enough men for current duties 
being stationed at Dibrugarh and at North Lakhimpur. It will be observed that the 
Cachar force is the strongest, and has the strongest reserve; this is necessary if the 
project of the Government of India, of withdrawing the regiment from Hindustan and 
posting a wing of one of the local regiments at Silchar, is to be carried out. The 
outposts in South Sylhet are kept up, but are attached to the Cachar District, with which 
they are in fairly close contact. It will be as easy to relieve and support them from 
Silchar as from Sylhet ; and on every ground it is desirable that, forming, as they do, a 
continuous chain of outposts on the Lushai frontier, they should be under one system 
and one authority. 


4. Onthe whole, I think, the scheme now submitted is better and more suitable 
than the one I originally proposed. If the Government of India could give me 100 men 
more, with their complement of officers, I could improve some details which are a little 
starved, and should be quite satisfied. 


5. The cost of the Frontier Police as now proposed will be as follows :—- 











PRESENT. PROPOSED. 







Number, | Rate (average).} Pay. | Number. Pay. 




















Rs. As. Rs. Rs. 
Subadars ... se bo 7 150 0| 1,050 9| 1,350 
Jemadars... ie ia 27 60 0 1,620 34] 2,040 
Havildars tee hide 187 16 =O 2,992 190 8,040 
Sipahis ... wee eae 1,970 8 8 | 16,745 2,008 | 17,068 





Total... 2,191 Seneteet 22,407 2,241 | 23,408 


The increase in numbers is 50 men: in cost Rs. 1,091 a month, or Rs. 13,092 a vear, 
in pay alone, Besides this, there are additional annual expenses on account of Naya 
Hills allowances for 80 men (Rs 1,200), and contingent expenditure at Rs. 16-8 per 
annum for 50 additional men (Rs. 825) : and also a large initial expenditure for increased 
barrack and hospital accommodation and medical attendance, arms and accoutrements for 
the additional men, and so forth, 


6. The next point is the strength of the armed Civil Police, who are to take the 
place of the Frontier Police in the districts of Sylhet, Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, 
Nowyong, and Sibsagar. These also I have revised after careful scrutiny and consulta- 
tion, and have given up the proposal that a reserve of one-half the strength should be 
kept up asa relief: these men will have todo continuous duty, without relief, or with 
very little relief, as treasury and jail guards or escorts, and in cases of sickness or leave 
their places must be taken by the ordinary Civil Police. This decision has enabled he 
to eut down my proposed numbers, so that, although [ now provide for the Gauhati an 
Sylhet Jails and for escort duties, I only require 1 Sub-Inspector, 45 hcad constables, 
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and 301 constables, instead of the 55 head constables and 342 constables originally asked 
for in my Note, Part II, paragraph 5. The cost of these will be— 


Average rate. Total pay, 

Rs. As. Rs. As, 

1 Sub-Inspector “a san .. 60 0 80 0 
45 Head constables... ise w 16 0 720 0 
301 Constables ee es ww «718 2,332 12 
Monthly total... ti 3,112 12 

Annual do. ... oi 37,353 0 


Contingent expenditure, at Rs, 16-8 per head per annum, will come to Rs. 4,966. 


”. The appendix shows district by district the full details of the establishment I 
propose to employ, both the Frontier Police and the armed Civil Police, and a reference 
may be made to it to clear of any obscurity. I should mention here that the Brigadier- 
General would like to be relieved of the guard at the Jowai block-house, which has always 
been held by a detachment from the regiment stationed at Shillong, and thinks that, if 
there is only a wing of a regiment stationed at Shillong, it will be impossible for it to 
provide this guard, in addition to other station duties. I shall be quite ready to relicve 
the Military, if I can be granted money to pay for an equal guard of armed Civil 
Police,—1 Sub-Inspector, 2 head constables, and 25 constables,— whose cost at Khasia Hill 
rates will be Rs. 4,094. Under present circumstances, however, and unless any reduction 
in Military strength takes place, this is less urgent than the other changes proposed, because 
Jowai is the only outpost whose guard is supplied by the Shillong regiment, now that I 
have relieved them of Tezpur (they keep up a small detachment at Gauhati, but that 
is only to guard their own stores, Tam told, and is not needed by me for the defence of 
the Province), whereas the other regiments have several outposts to keep up, and their 
strength at head-quarters is much reduced in consequence. 


8. I come next to the question of the Commandants and Superintendents of Police. 
With two large bodies of Frontier Police at Kohima and Sadiya, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be special officers to look after their drill and discipline, or they will 
become a mere rabble. Irely on being granted the services of two young Military 
Officers as Commandants of these corps. The other corps will be under the officers of 
the present staff, 


* * * * * * #* * 


16. Orders were issued in December to concentrate all the Frontier Police from 
Goalpara, Kamrup, and Nowgong, on Sadiya, and to supplement them by armed Civil 
Police, and these orders have been gradually carried into effect, so that almost the full 
strength indicated in paragraph 6 is now actually employed, and the military have been 
relieved of the outposts of Nizamghat, Poba, and Tezpur. I would not ask for any grant 
on this account for the months of January to March, but the Government of India will 
probahly think it fair to make the grant of Rs. 40,000 payable from the 1st April 1883 
so as to recoup the Province for expenditure incurred in 1882-83. I would also repent 
the request made in paragraph 3, Part III of my former Note, that in any new 
financial arrangements made on account of police reorganization, the so-called Imperial 
Frontier Police may be amalgamated with the Provincial force, and a grant made for their 
pay (which appears to be Rs, 55,000, not, as before stated, Rs. 57,000), this obviating the 
necessity of keeping up a separate set of accounts and submitting separate bills. 

17. In conclusion, I think it right to acknowledge the great assistance I have 
received from Mr. Murray, Inspector General of Police, Assam, in revising this scheme 
J may add that a proof of this Note has been shown to the General Officer ‘Commanding 
the Eastern Frontier District, and I understand the scheme has his approval. 


C. A. ELLIOTT, 


Chief Commissioner of A . 
The 18th May 1883, of Assam 
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Appendix to Note by the Chief Commissioner of Assam, dated the \8th 
May 1883. 


STATEMENT I, 
Proposed strength of Frontier Police, 


(a).—-CaCcHAR, 


a a 
Dry-weather strength.| Rains strength, 














Outpost or Station. é Bs a} ¢ é 
g{/si1ag 2 |Sij/0/8 ga 
3 a rs S S a Leo im 
a 2 2 Ss o 7 ® 
2) |/H}an lals lo] B 
Adampur we | 2 20 2 10 
Fatah-kuli 1|/ 2 20 2 10 
Langai 2 20 2 10 
Olivia Cherra ae dee fitey | aan? 2 20 2 10 
Chatachura sae ra wef Dy]. | 2 20 . 2 16 
Jhalna Cherra i Soa wes 1! 8 30 | ... .{ 2 10 
Noarband sae mv 1] 2 20 | .., 2 10 
Monierkhal Sag ve ee 2 20/ ... 2 10 
Mainadhar Se see see ieee bea 2 20]... 2 12 
Jatinga Valley... ts Safa: [tae bs OE 4]... A es 
Gunjong ait 5 1}| 1] 4 40 Vee 2 12 
Guilong siete ine tes 1 2 24 2 12 
Hangrum eae ae eae wale 1 2 24 2 12 
Marti Cherra “ic jaay |. dada awe 2 12 ra 7 
Baladhan See an ate | cet 1 2 20 2 12 
Jhirighat ie Sees tog 2 12 l 8 
Total of ouuneee | 2) 7] 384} 3826} ,,, 271 154 
Silchar Jail pte lP otal, 22 12 hs 2 12 
Treasury 1 6]... 1 6 
Hailakandi Treasury and Lock- “up iat coe 2 8]... 2 8 
Reserve at head-quarters ies | LL] 6] 28) 800] 3/14] 41} 5382 
Casualties and recruits ee | vee 1 6 60 | ... ie 
Grand Total w{ 8]14] 73] 712) 3}14) 73) 712 





(b).— DARRANG, 














Slog lg 

Outpost or Station. g e B 

fla] 
Daiméra ie re ie oa ae 2 12 
Balipara ar Mey fea coe veel) cau 1 12 
Reserve sie 1% as ie igi 1 3 36 
Total 9 1 6 60 
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(c). -SIBSAGAR, 





4 a 

Outpost or Station, 3 = 

3 

5 | 

a 

Abhaipur wo tee oes ar ice eee 1 12 
Behubar bits ‘ite vte ise a 1 2 20 
Galeki aie’ igs in me mete a eees 1 12 
Debrupar Se ac ee ee vende ved 1 12 
Reserve ie vit ie ney oa 1 5 64 








Total aes 2 10; 120 





(d).—LaKHIMPUR, 
a gS SS SS I AS DL SE 
Dry-weather strength. Rains strength. 





























gflu | & g|e@| @ 
Outposts or Stations, 3 3 S gis 3 3 2 
Bieie| Ble) 8) 8) 2 
nals | a a lnime if | & 
Borpathar ves oie ibs werd 12 ts és 
Lalukdoloni ge ie coe aay 1 8 ie is 
Bhebeli Suk ee id 1 8 ie “ed 
Lakhimpur (including a small reserve) wef | L] 3 18 1] 2 8 
Dijmur we bier 1} 2 20 me nt 
Poba ia v0 1 3 40 1 3 40 
Sesseri “a tea ae | 2 20/ . lin 13 
Dibong vse elif Ses 2 20 ste 
Bomjur ve ee we] 1] 1] 8] 100 is 
Dikrang tee . ee ee | 16 1 16 
Disoi ea ie ea lhestsecall | atte l 12 Sy 
Diphu ae ei ben ecatie 1 2 20 ra 
Chunpura see ‘as iceetl Raut th ete 2 20 At 
Makum ee ‘ve vies |i vata ee 1 V2 Sen | ies 1 6 
Jaipur nes wee etic Pie fol By. fue] 1 8 
Total at outposts we} L] & | 81] 3384]... 2/ 8 78 
Jail tie ty eas bebar | EKG 2 12 
Treasury Siaien yl Saas 1 Gif cass eee | oes Si 
Reserve at Dibrugarh and Sadie wil A 3/19] 212] 2] 6] 60! 536 
Casualties and recruits feed eeaee il tee 6 50 rae 
Total w | 2] 8 | 68 | 614) 2{| 8/58; 614 
(e).—Naa@a Hits, 
Borpathar bee ve fier tien [1 12 1 4 
Dimapur ais wae Bes, || eet 1 2 20 1 2 20 
Nichu Guard eee : see | . 2 20 Peal ae | 10 
Piphima ous aes 1 2 20 Aes 1 10 
Wokha wie v3 ais 1 1 5 80 1 1 4 50 
Lozema ay) ‘see ~f Tl} li 4 50 1| 4 50 
Henima iv bes Netes 1 3 40 1 3 40 
Head -quarter reserve 2 4 | 20 220 3 5 | 27 318 
Casualties and recruits 4 40 | Bete 


Total | 4/ 9/43] 502) 4); 9] 43, 502 
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STATEMENT II, 


Proposed force of Armed Civil Police to take the place of Frontier Police, 


(1).—SyYLueT. 
































ae 
8 | 
Oo o . 
ei eB} 8 | 3 
3 a o a 
rt 3 a 
si) ale | & 
= n sn oO 
Sylhet Jail se ate ste oo | oes ee 2 24 
Do. Treasury ‘as wid : ; 1 9 
Magazine fis aes a 4 
Orderlies ia ye ves sen. |) See ine 3 
Escort duty wi bas 2 15 
Four sub-divisions te vee ee Sea |), owes 8 4 
Reserve at Sylhet wet vse vee Pr ere ] 1 8 
Total cae om 1 14 63 
(2).—-GoaLPaRa. 
Sub- Head 
Inspector. Inspector. Constables. Constables. 

Dhubri Treasuary a ie wee i 1 6 
Do. Magazine vee a ans rr ees 4 

Escort duty . see ie 1 10 

Orderlies bee ate Sie eis 3 

Goalpara Treasury and Lock- k-up i a ve 2 8 

Reserve ose ive ioe 1 8 

Total iat we er 5 39 
(3). —KamRvp. 

Gauhati Jail. eas on va ae 2 2h 
Do, Treasury oa oe ae oa 1 6 
Do. Magazine a vs es on i i 

Escort duty cos sas si 1 u 

Orderlies sei Ree sas va : 

Barpeta Lock- “up ‘and Treneury ee sé st 2 | 8 

Reserve dale “aa we | 1 4 op Ses 

Total vis ae Me | 7 63 
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(4).—DaRRana. 











Sub- Head 
Inspector. Inspector. |Constables. Constables. 

Tezpur Jail de se ons oa Sea 2 15 

Do. Treasury at tee we $e 1 6 

Escort duty ev ie aaa +H see 1 10 

Orderlies “te wee a tes ie we'd 3 

Mangaldai Lock-up and Treasury ae see wae 2 8 
Reserve ve ie 

Total se we ee 6 42 





Note.—No reserve is provided, because the Frontier Police reserve ig expected to take any causa 
duty that may be required. 


(5).—Noweona. 




















Treasury feo ate ove eos 1 6 
Jail vs oa, ea ose ae 1 8 
Magazine eee na 3 ‘; ‘ie 4 
Escort duty .., a one ve wee 1 10 
Orderlies ae see ay eee eas aes 3 
Reserve ‘eg ar at ove as 1 8 
Total ie cia sis 4 39 
(6.)—S1BsaGaR. 
Sibsagar Jail... ise se 154 ee 2 8 
Do. Treasury we ibs “ne saa 1 6 
Escorts wee eee ee Zo ue 1 10 
Orderlies we wae ist cia “a rr 3 
Jorhat Lock-up and Treasury 2 8 
Golaghat do. do. aa nis cae 2 8 
Derhgaon Thana iss te “ fies 1 12 
Reserve Nil 
Total sais ees a 9 55 


Note.—No reserve is provided, because the Frontier Police reserve is expected to tako any causal 
duty that may be required, 
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SUMMARY. 


Frontier Police. 


















































PROPOSED STRENGTH. PRESENT STRENGTH, 
District. g a Z 
3 3 = B 3 a ra bs 
a g = 2, 2 £ > zg 
D 5 as wo na 5 ss] Q 
(a) Cachar ihe bes 3 14 73 | 712 
() Darrang sal ess is 1 6 60 
(c) Sibsagar ie wai Sue 2 10 |} 120 
(@) Lakhimpur .., Bee 2 8 58 | 614 
(e) Naga Hills ... ue 4 9 43 | 502 
Total ne 9 34 | 190 | 2,008 7 27 187 | 1,970 
Additional Civil Police. 
PROPOSED STRENGTH. 
District. ane Head 
ub- ea 
Inspector. /Constables, Constables. 
(1) Sylhet ive een hie aes 1 14 63 
(2) Goalpara ves ais ee ae 5 39 
(3) Kamrup_... eee a wa vee 7 63 
(4) Darrang .. ie ees oes vee 6 42 
(5) Nowgong iis tee oes wee 4 39 
(6) Sibsagar_... aes the ae oa 9 55 
Total sie 1 45 301 


IX.—The scheme submitted in the last preceding note was sanctioned by G. O. 
No. 236, dated 15th August 1883, the Government of India contribution being ruised to 


Rs. 50,000. 
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APPENDIX G. 


HOPKINSON’S EXPEDITION UP THE KOLADYNE—(pacE 336). 


The following extracts from Lieutenant HOPKINSON’S Journal of an expedition up the 
Koladyne in December and January 1847-48 are reproduced as giving a lively 
account of the kind of work Frontier Officers in the Chittagong and Arracan Hills 
have to perform at times, 


[After seven days’ journey in boats up the Koladyne from Akyab (four days’ journey 
beyond the Koladyne Thana) the force arrived at the mouth of the Bhuroon Khyoung, 
at which point the land journey began, They mustered fifty sepoys with Native officers, 
besides a civil force of musketeers and burkundazes. ] 


We got the men together, and about 5 A.M. commenced our march directly up the 
bed of the Bhuroon Khyoung. Sandys had formed his detachment into three sections, 
and our order of march was first the guides, in charge of two or three trusty musketeers ; 
then a section forming the advance guard, its rear brought up by S., self and our high- 
land gillies bearing our guns ; then came centre section followed by the porters ; lastly, 
rear guard of sepoys and musketeers. These latter 1 had contemplated throwing out 
on either flank as skirmishers to dislodge any ambush, but soon saw that the nature of 
the country rendered this impracticable, and that a rigid Indian file was the only 
formation we could preserve. It had been strongly impressed on us Europeans, when 
we left the station, that the only way to escape getting jungle fever was by being careful 
to avoid wetting our feet, and at first starting therefore we took amazing care to be 
lifted over, when the course of the stream afforded no narrow edge or margin to admit of 
our passing dry shod; yet we found it impossible to persevere in this precaution, for at 
a few windings from its mouth, the nullah, hemmed in by either impervious jungles or 
rugged rocks, presented no passage save in mid channel, so that, as we could not submit 
to be carried altogether, wading was clearly our only alternative,—rather unpleasant 
we found it at first, for the water was death cold. In this way we proceeded for about 
a couple of hours up the stony bed of the nullah, now become a mountain torrent, huge 
stones and large trees obstructing its course, and still more ours. Suddenly the party 
came to a halt, and going to the front, I found our guides had lost their way; but after 
a deal of pipe-smoking and consultation on their part, and threats on mine, they discovered 
that they had gone up a wrong branch of the torrent, and that there was nothing for it 
but to try back; so right about we trudged, luckily not having to retrace our steps 
very far. About twenty minutes brought us to the right branch,a smaller nullah 
apparently more stony than the bed of the one we had wrongly taken. Proceeding up 
this for a short way, we passed a cleared spot of ground and a shadock tree shewing where 
a village had once stood; but who had been its occupants I could not learn. Nearly 
opposite this deserted village we quitted the nullah by its right bank, turning sharply to 
our left, and commenced the ascent of a steep hill, up which we plodded our weary way 
blessing nature that she had planted it abundantly with bamboos, which growing singly 
about two feet apart supplied us with excellent standing walking sticks, or rather 
climbing poles ; for we had to make more use of our hands than our feet, and here and 
there too with all the bamboos found a little judicious assistance from our attendant 
highlanders in the shape of a shove behind, indispensably necessary. At length coming 
to where some large crags jutted out from the hill side, I judged (the appearance of the 
native rock is generally a sign), that we were near the top, and telling Sandys he cried 
a halt, and all hands sat down forasmoke, but resumed our march to find that our 
hardest task Jay yet before us. We had in fact merely surmounted a spur of the hill, 
the chief ascent still remained ; and on we went higher and higher, when, as I was beginning 
to look around me for ferns and firs, doubting whether we should stop but at the regions 
of eternal snow, a joyful shout ahead conveyed the welcome information that the 
mountain crest was at last gained. Of course there was another halt here and the guides 
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climbed a large tree whence they pretended to be able to overlook the Akhoung Hill 
and wanted me to get up and have a look too, but I was not going to incur any unneces- 
sary waste of physical force; and as soon as our party was tolerably well breathed, we 
commenced our descent, meeting after some little time the source of 2 mountain stream 
down whose rocky bed our course, a most painful and toilsome one, lay for the rest of 
the day’s march. Now we were wading through the stream, stumbling over the boulders 
that strewed its bottom, now where it leaped down some frightful precipice, turning the 
fall by climbing the hill that overhang it. We passed several cascades, beautiful and 
picturesque, enough to have roused all our feelings of admiration, had excessive weari- 
ness not dulled us to the sense of everything but the path we were pursuing, our only 
thought where we might safest plant each successive footstep, for often would a false step 
have been destruction, At length about sundown we reached the spot where it was 
intended we should bivouac for the night, the bed of a nullah, the Rulet Kyoung, of 
which the mountain torrent which we had been descending is a feeder. The course we have 
come to-day has been on the whole, I imagine, w north-easterly one, but at intervals we 
have followed every point of the compass. We managed to make our bivouac a very 
comfortable one, the bamboos and wild plantain which surrounded our camp soon pro- 
viding us in the expert hands of our hill allies with very excellent cover. A dense fog too 
descending after sunset on the valley where we lay, permitted us to light fires, without 
any fear that the enemy would see the smoke. 


25th December,—Got the men under arms and at about half an hour after day-light 
commenced our march, pursuing up stream the course of the Rulet Kyoung. I thought 
nothing could have been worse than yesterday’s march, but our work to-day disagreeably 
undeceived me. The water in the nullah was much deeper ; that was nothing, but its 
course wus blocked up by boulders, or masses of rock, of the most formidable dimensions, 
and to climb over these, slippery as they were rendered by a green slime, and the falling 
wet, was a most severe tusk. I was half tempted to take off my shoes, for their thick 
soles had no hold whatever on the surface, but I feared that I might not be able to put 
them on again when it was requisite. The sepoys did not like this march at all, and after 
about some four or five hours of it, when we came to a check at a barrier of stone extend- 
ing right across the stream, and beyond which the road was so intolerably bad, that even 
our hill guides appeared to have some misgivings as to whether it could be pursued any 
further, loud were the murmurings ; however we got on again, and in a short time turned 
into a jungle, and halted under some large forest trees, when our guides went forward to 
reconnoitre, and after some little delay returned with the most welcome intelligence that 
we were all right (I was beginning to have my doubts), that they had come ou the hill 
cultivation of the village we were to attack, and that the village must be therefore close 
at hand ; then diving again into the jungle they again returned after a few minutes, and 
bid us follow them, as they had now found the path that led to the village itself. We had 
then to retrace our steps for a few hundred yards until we reached the foot of a mountain 
fall, which found its way from the left into the stream we had been ascending. Sandys 
here halted, and having completed his military arrangements for an immediate advance 
and attack, we resumed our march up the fall, following it to its source, and then continu- 
ing our assent up a steep hill-side. Here I was toiling along in somewhat of a noncha- 
lant mood, when one of the guides put his hand on my shoulder, and pointing to some 
object. before him, but to what I could not see, told me with most extravagant gestures 
that the prey was in our hands ; that he would put up a hundred thousand prayers for 
our success, but that I must let him now stay behind as he was a non-combatant. He had 
scarcely spoken—and I was laughing at his absurd antics—when I heard the sudden 
report of a musket, then the sharp rattle of a dozen; there was evidently work 
uhead then. I snatched my gun from a fellow behind me, rushed on, and making my 
way through a lot of gateways and spiked doors, found myself in the midst of a good- 
sized village, regularly stockaded, and the gallant A. L. B. in possession, blazing away 
in great style. I passed on at once to the front, when observing a young child of some 
aix or seven years old running off at the opposite end of the village, and aware of the 
importance of any capture, I pursued and succeeded in catching it, aud bringing it back 
in my arms to where I quitted the detachment. I found Sandys busy getting his men 
under proper cover, the enemy annoying him by a galling fire kept up principally from two 
block houses --human nests I may call them erected like eagles’ eyries in the lofty branches 
of two gigantic forest trees, which sprung wp from the side of the hill whereon stood the 
village ; the block-houses being actually connected with the village by very ingenionsly 
contrived bamboo suspension bridges, about two feet broad, and which a kick would 
sever from their connexion with the door of the block-houses, and hurl into the abyss 
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below. Immediately on our entrance to the village, the women and children, sup- 
ported by one or two of the ablest. warriors of the clan, who were now firing on us, had 
retired to these block-houses ; they were of course quite inaccessible, and we could only 
silence the fire from them by sharp vollies from below. However, these at length ceased 
and very glad I was, for I could not help thinking that each of our bullets might find for 
its destination the person of some unfortunate woman or child. A few shots came still 
dropping in from the neighbouring hills, but they did us no harm, and we now betook 
ourselves to the consideration of the course to be pursued next. 


It was by this time nearly sunset, and of course therefore we must bivouac where 
we were for the night, using what day remained to entrench ourselyes in our new 
possessions and make all secure against a night attack. The stockade was examined and 
repaired, houses likely to afford cover to the enemy removed, and bamboo spikes plenti- 
fully set. Whilst thus engaged, my attention was attracted tothe sound of shouts and 
cries from the neighbouring hills, and soon after, one or two of my headmen and the 
hill guides came and told me that the enemy sought a parley. ‘I'o this, after some con- 
sideration, desiring first that the stray fire kept up on us from the neighbouring hills 
might be stopped, which was immediately done, I consented ; a little hesitation, arising 
from doubts as to our good faith perhaps, succeeded on the part of the Akhoungs and 
their confederate clans (for by this time all the fighting men from the adjoining villages 
were collected and hovering round us); but at length two of their head men (one 
might be considered the first of the tribe: he was at least represented as the most influ- 
ential man in it: he turned out to be too, by an odd coincidence, the father of the 
little child I had caught: this had induced him to come into us) came up to the wicket 
of the stockade, and were admitted. They were ina great state of alarm, and it was 
some time before they could recover themselves sufficiently to find speech. They pro- 
ceeded to say that “ mistaking us for the Shans, they had alone dared to fire on us; had 
they known that it was the officers and soldiers of the “ ord Company” who had come 
down on them, they would have offered no resistance. That they hoped we should be 
content with the injury we had already done them, and spare their village, with their 
wives and children in the block-houses. ‘Chat they had been made aware that our attack 
was in retaliation of the dacoities they had committed on the Mrus and others, but if we 
would now show them mercy they would swear henceforth to engage no more in such 
depredations, but tendering their entire submission to pay us their due quota of tribute, 
and to be in all things dutiful and obedient subjects. 


* * * 


Having thus then determined on a pacific settlement, I now told the interpreter to 
signify to the Anoo chieftains that I was prep: rel to accede to their prayer, whereupon 
they proceeded to make oath, swearing by the demon of the sword, the shield, and the 
spear, the demons of the hill and of the valley, the demon of the forest, and the demon 
of the mountain torrent, and the great spirit of the Koladan, to observe all the condi- 
tions they had previously submitted, and which I have given above. The solemn com- 
pact was finally sealed by the sacrifice of a fowl to the powers whom they had thus 
invoked, and the bloody knife used to cut the fowl’s throat was pressed against theirs 
that its imprint might be a sign against them unto the avenger if they broke their vow. 
This business over, Sandys at my request kindly paraded his men in single rank, making 
as much of them as he could, anda very satisfactory effect they appeared to have upon 
the nerves of these wild men. We also treated them to a bugle blast. Both the envoys 
were with their own consent detained in our camp as hostages for the good conduct of 
their people during the coming night, or as long as we might remain in the village. 
Sandys, however, very properly did not the less take all precautions against a surprise by 
establishing his chain of sentrics posting pickets at the wickets of the stockade, &c., &c. 
Our Anoo hostages soon scemed to feel quite at ease with us, and made themselves useful 
in showing our people where to procure water, &c., &e, Weon our part allowed them 
to collect thoir dead and carry them up and deposit them in the block-house. They also 
brought out a wounded man from the block-house to receive surgical assistance from us, 
but he was past all skill, A ball had entered his abdomen, injuring the vital parts and 
coming out at the reins, and the blood was running freely from both apertures. I ascer- 
tained of the Akhoungs that seven persons had been killed outright, two (including the 
case I have just mentioned) had received mortal hurts, and four others were wounded 
more or less severely ; fourteen casualties in all; a large proportion in a village of twenty- 
five houses. On our side uw musketeer was killed (shot through the brain), another 
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musketeer was also shot in the knee, and a sepoy received a ball in the hip, but in both 
instances the wounds were likely to do well. We were fortunate to have got off so 
cheaply. Had the enemy been prepared for us and stood, our loss must have been 
very severe. In fact, I do not see how we could have taken the place. It was a position 


that four resolute men might have maintained against a whole battalion; the village 
was stuckaded, and the main wicket, the one we gained entrance by, protected. 


Sunday, 26th December.—Up betimes, but did not hurry our departure from the 
village. I suppose it was about 8 a.m. before we prepared to quit, our people and our- 
selves first taking a comfortable breakfast. I required our hostage chieftain and his 
companion to accompany us, not merely to act as guides, but, if I may use the expres- 
sion, as a piece of feudal service or homage to mark our new relations. 


I also stipulated that they were to conduct us through all the country in occupation 
of their tribe, and to point out the respective villages among which it was distributed. 
Thus our route, after leaving Akhoung village, was altogether different from the one by 
which we had gained it; no longer following a painful course up the stony bed of the 
mountain torrent, we now pursued, alternately ascending and descending a regular beaten 
track over successive crests of hills. We were evidently on the Anoo highway. About a 
couple of hours’ march brought us in sight of Tweeng, perched on a high hill on the 
distance to our left. This village belonging to the Anoo confederacy, was one which, 
by the terms I had granted, I was bound to respect, and it was a respect I was just as 
well pleased as not at having to observe, for it would have taken some six hours’ very 
hard marching to have reached it, and the sepoys were already beginning to show signs of 
fatigue, some unable to carry their muskets, walking lamely with a stick, and so on. 
About 12 a.M., or a little later, we passed Adeng, another of the Anoo villages. The 
road went within a stone’s throw, thirty or forty yards’ distant from it at the outside, so 
that I could see clearly into the village. There was not a single living thing in it, man 
and beast had all cleared out. 


I was somewhat annoyed at the want of confidence which the abandonment indicated; 
it was almost a breach of faith ; and I expressed a half intention to burn the place down, 
but here again friend Raipho interposed, representing if I did anything of the kind it 
would be a violation of the compact, and would upset all that I had done, so I refrained 
and passed on. Another two hours’ march brought us within hail of Phivelan, the last 
of the Anoo villages, at some little distance from the road, but perched house above 
house on the craggy submit of a hill, a position exactly like that which Phayre describes 
the Wallein village to have occupied; a deep and precipitous valley also intervened 
between us, and the road, the approach to the village, was down this valley by a narrow 
pathway profusely studded with bamboo spikes. The Phivelan gentlemen were at home, 
trusting either to their almost inaccessible quarters, or, as I would rather hope, to the 
convention of yesterday at which they had assisted. On our halting in front of their 
village, however, their confidence partially deserted them, for they quitted their houses 
and commenced, gun in hand, climbing, as I should have thought monkeys could scarcely 
have done, much less anything human, the bare face of the almost perpendicular rock 
that overhung their village. Our Akhoung chieftain on secing this movement assumed 
grand airs of indignation, and ascending a tree overhanging the pathway that led to the 
village, commenced a long harangue, in mingled tones of anger and command, nor was 
his speech wanting in effect. In a brief space the villagers descended the rocks, 
re-entered the village, and might be seen rushing hither and thither, and dodging about 
under the floors of their houses. Not understanding the meaning of these singular 
motions, [ applied to the Akhoung chieftain for explanation, and learnt that his exhorta- 
tions had had the desired effect of bringing Phivelan to a sense of its duty ; that a 
deputation from the village would immediately wait on me, and that the scuflling I saw 
arose in course of capturing a hog (the most valuable property these poor people have, 
and to which they attach the greatest importance are their hogs), to present by way of 
tribute and in token of submission and homage. Sure enough, immediately after up 
came hoy and deputation. The foreman of the deputation was in a great state of fright ; 
he trembled in every limb while the perspiration ran in streams from his body; how- 
ever the mild and benignant manner and countenance I did my best to assume, had the 
happiest effect in re-assuring him. 

On leaving Phivelan, a gradually ascending road, but interrupted by slight descents 
as it passed from the crest of one hill to another, brought us, after about an hour and a 
half's march, to the summit of what [ take to be one of the highest ridges of these our 
Arracan Alps. The prospect at this elevation was a most extended one, magnificent or 
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sublime I will not call it, for the boundless waste of hill, peak upon peak, range after 
range, stretching as far as the eye could reach on three sides, north, south, and east of us, 
and covered as by a pall with dense sombre jungle utterly unrelieved by any play of 
light and shade, could convey only impressions of gloom and despair. I counted five 
principal ranges intervening between us and Anoo, but the far-famed “ Blue Mountains’, 
which figure so conspicuously in all our Arracan maps, were nowhere to be seen. As 
we rounded the hill top, and got to the westward of the ridge, the scenery improved con- 
siderably, and we had now really a very beautiful view ; the valley of the Koladan at onr 
feet, with occasional glimpses of the river itself in the distance winding its way through 
its rocky bed, the low hills on either bank cleared of jungle, and under the rice and cot- 
ton cultivation of the Kweymes, while here and there one of their villages might be 
seen peeping out. Our descent from the ridge was a very serious affair. For abouta 
thousand yards it was as steep as it could well be ; the sepoys were unable to carry their 
muskets with them, but passed or slid them down from hand to hand those above to 
those below. The soil was a nasty loose friable shale, allowing the feet no hold, while in 
many places, where the path ran along the very verge of the khuds, a false step would 
have been perdition. I was very glad when we reached a spur which, jutting out about 
half way down from the main range, offered a more favourable inclination, but the road 
still continued very bad, wet and slippery in the extreme, and a great deal of it, so that 
the sun had set by the time we reached the village of Apoung, where we had arranged 
to bivouac for the night. 


Monday, 27th December. —We left Apoung about an hour and a half after daybreak. 
Apoung, I should observe, is a fine large Kweyme village, containing upwards of thirty 
houses well stockaded, and is not supposed to have been concerned in any of the late 
dacoities. It belongs to that class of villages arbitrarily termed “ Aroeng’’ (wild, 
uncivilized) in contradistinction to other Kweyme villaves styled “ Ayeng’’ (tamed, 
stthdued). These latter are generally situated in accessible positions on the banks or the 
Koladan and other principal streams. Our control over them is complete, and of some 
standing, while their chiefs and headmen are more or less faniliar with the Burmese. 
They are assessed in a money tax, which they remit directly to the Khyoungok of the 
Koladan. The “ Aroengs’ live more in the hills; their submission to our rule is of 
recent date. It is rare to find any one among them who understands Burmese, and they 
pay contributions in kind, cotton, tobacco, &c., &., collected throuzh a Kweyme agent. 
An “ Aroeng” clan after a time becomes “ Ayeng,”’ while occasionally we have had an 
Ayeng village relapsing to Aroeng. Though the Apoung people hal never before seen 
a European (they had never even been visited by a Mugh), we found them very civil, 
anxious to minister to all our wants, bringing us rice, fowls, eggs, &c., &c., and providing 
a comfortable hut for us to sleep in, but there was more of fear than of hospitality in 
this. The Chief kept out of the way, leaving his father-in-law and brothers to do the 
honors, and all the women with their children betook themselves to the jungle. I was 
struck too with the excessive good understanding apparently subsisting between our 
Anoo guides from Phivelan and this village. 


From Apoung our march was by a gradual descent for about an hour, when we 
reached the Tulakmwe nwlah at, I imagine, a considerable distance from its source, as 
the stream ceased to be obstructed by boulders, and now ran smoothly over a gravelly 
bottom with churs at intervals on either side. We continued our march down its bed, 
occasionally diverging into the jungle for a few hundred yards to cut off an angle or 
reach of the river, and at length about midday, or somewhat later, reached its junction 
with the Koladan River. Here a halt was proclaimed, and we awaited patiently the 
arrival of our boats from the Bhuroom Khyoung. 


{Further on, Lieutenant Hopkinson shows to what a fortunate chance he owed the 
success of his enterprise. ] 


On our marches of yesterday and to-day T conld not help thinking how extremely 
fortunate it, was that Thad refused to be guided by Koolsh Khyoungok when he wished 
me to advance to the attack of Akhoung by this very Tilakmwe stream. Had I done so, 
the business must have entirely miscarried. We should then have first: reached Apoung, 
whose people would, T am convinced (from the friendly relations which T have above 
noticed as evidently existing between them), have communicated intelligence of our com- 
ing and object to the Anoos, or even if they did not, the road running over the hill tops 
exposed the smallest party to be seen by each village hours before it could arrive at it, 
so that the remotest chance of a surprise would have been out of the question ; then 
foo Akhoung would have becn the last tstead of the first village we should have met, 
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and by the time we reached it the whole country would have been raised against us. 
Equally fortunate also was it that we did not proceed vid the Meekhyoung, for the 
Akhoung chieftain told me himself that rumours of our meditated advance by that route 
had reached him, and that his tribe had scouts out the whole way. 


Tuesday, 28th December.—Halted to-day in our boats. The Native doctor having 
reported a large proportion of the men unfit for duty, Sandys held a general muster to 
examine personally into each case, the result of which he made the subject of an official 
communication to me. I annex a copy. It will be seen that out of the party we had 
taken with us, viz., 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 5 havildars, 4 naques, 1 bugler and 50 seyoys, 
 naque and 23 sepoys were all that we could reckon on as now fit for immediate service. 
One subadar, 1 jemadar, 1 bugler could not go another march of any length, and as for 
the rest of the party they were disabled altogether ; our halting then turned out to 
have been a measure of absolute necessity, and had I on our reaching the Tulakmwe 
requested Sandys to have continued a forward movement on the other villages to be 
attacked, we should have exposed ourselves to the chance of a very serious miscarriage. 
It was annoying enough as it was, for it now seemed uncertain how long we might not 
be condemned to inaction, and I had calculated that after a halt of one day only we might 
have proceeded to the Tulakmwe villages, when, our busiuess settled there, we should 
have returned to the mouth of the Tulakmwe, and have then, if necessary, set out in 
canoes up the Koladan against the Khons. I say if necessary, as I was not altogether 
certain that this expedition might be required. 


Thursday, 30th December.—Between 11 and 12 a.M., a shout announced that the 
canoes of the darogah and the Khon deputation were in sight, a few minutes brought 
them to our mooring ground, and immediately presenting themselves they announced, to 
my exceeding gratification, that their mission had been entirely successful, and that they 
had the Khon Chief with them, I desired that he might be at once introduced, and in 
he walked, a very personable and imposing looking savage indeed, with a most Mongolian 
cast of countenance, a realization in fact of one’s ideas of Timour the Tarter. His 
headdress was similar to that of the Kweymes, a narrow-checked Khoung leoung, 
but witha magniticent plume of the tails of the mocking bird set in it, rising from a 
tuft of blue jay feathers; he wore a handsome plaid, evidently of Burmese manufacture, 
and was attended by two ferocious looking gentlemen of his body guard, one bearing his 
sword, a strange looking weapon. I made him sit down near me, and we had a long 
conversation together. He expressed himself delighted at the opportunity afforded him 
of placing himself under British protection, and expressed his intention of quitting his 
present location and settling within our frontier on the banks of the Koladan. I look 
upon our securing the attachment of this Chief asa gain of far greater importance than 
even the submission of the Anoos, In power and influence the Khons rank second ouly 
(but along second certainly) to the Shantoos, between whom and the Koladan tribes 
they form the medium of communication, and it is only through them, and with their 
aid and good offices, that the Shantoos can be got at. We have an additional ynarantes 
too now that the Anoos will be quiet, for I find that they are in some sort but the 
feudatories of the Khons. 
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HOPKINSON’S REVIEW OF POLICY ON THE CHITTAGONG FRONTIER 
IN 1856—(pPaGE 340). 


From CAPTAIN Henry Hopkinson, Commissioner of Arracan, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal,—(No. 40, dated Akyab, the 7th May 1856.) 


T have the honour to revert to your Office letter to my address, No. 826 of the Ist 
April 1854, with enclosures.* 


2. This letter found me on the eve of departure for the Neilgherry Hills on sick 
leave ; and it appears that my successor, for what reason [ cannot say, having failed to 
take it up, it has remained unanswered to the present time. . 


8. It might, however, it appears to me, have been very easily answered, if it were 
sufficient to confine the answer strictly within the limits of the question propounded, viz., 
as to the practicability of opening negotiations with the chiefs of the Shindoo tribes. 
I do not think that I make an overbold assertion in saying that no attempt to open such 
negotiations would be attended with success. I may go further and say that at present 
we have no means of even fairly making an attempt. 


4, How is the first step to be taken towards entering into even a bare communi- 
cation with the Shindoos. In some part or another of the mountainous regions lying to 
the north of Arracan, the west of Burma, and the east or north-east of Chittagong, we 
have testimony of the existence of a race whom we have agreed to call Shindoos, and 
suppose to be a branch of the great Khyeng family ; but beyond this fact of their exis- 
tence we know nothing about them: there is no point in our territory from which we 
could with any certainty say that we were within ten days or a fortnight’s march of the 
nearest of their fastnesses. Ascending the River Koladan, we first fall in among the 
hill tribes with the Koomees, who acknowledge fealty to the British Government. 
Beyond these we may meet with other Koomees, who have either cast off their allegiance, 
or who have never sought relations with us ; then we find a host of petty tribes known by 
different names, and often speaking different dialects, and among them we shall hear for 
the first time of the Shindoos, yet still not as of a people well known, or with whom there 
has been any close intercourse. I notice in the correspondence that some reliance is 
placed on the chance of a man named Chedyn being able to effect a communication with 
this formidable tribe. Recent circumstances have shewn Chedyn to be quite false and 
untrustworthy, an impostor who had not a tithe of the influence among the hill tribes 
which he claimed to possess, yet even he, when he most enjoyed our confidence, never 
pretended to be bold enough to venture among the Shindoos in person and treat with 
them directly : he does not know 4 word of their language, and his negotiations for the 
release of captives among them were by his own showing conducted in the most round- 
about way ; they were opened with a tribe A, who transmitted or interpreted them to a 
tribe B, whence they passed to a tribe C, who were confidently stated to have relations 
with the Shindoos. 


5. But, supposing we tried this plan, and that our communication, after infiltrating 
through a series of tribes, did reach the Shindoos, retaining somewhat of its original 
purport, what is to be the basis of negotiation ? What equivalent is to be tendered to 
the Shindoos in return for their abandoning their slave trade ? Are we to get from them 
an estimate of their annual income by captives, and promise them the same amount in 
muskets or rupecs? This would be little better than compounding murder and abduc- 
tion. And what assurance should we have that the composition would be observed in 


* Letter from H. Ricketts, Esq., Commissioner, 16th Division, to the Secretary, Government of 


Bengal, No. 653, dated 16th August 1847, with enclogures from Secretar Gove t 
Commissioner, No. 1673, dated 22nd September 1847, m genes 


Extract, paragraph 23, from Mr. Colvin’s report on the District of Chittagong. 


From the Superintendent of Police, to Secretary, Government of Bengal, Chitt, ivisi 
No. 28, dated the 3vth January 1954, with two enclosures, ; = See ens 


To the Superintendent of Police, Chiltagong Division. 
From the Secretary, Government of Bengal, No. , dated ist April 1954. 
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good faith by the opposite side? We may be tolerably certain that it would not, such 
savages understand their own interests as little as children ; and no arrangement is to be 
depended on with them that cannot be backed and supported by strong coercion. Fire 
and sword are after all the only valid negotiators for the case ; and we are not yet in a 
position to employ these agents with effect. I may take occasion to observe here that I 
doubt the wisdom of the policy in past times of ransoming captives through the direct 
interference of Government or its agents. We thus go far towards creating anew 
inducement to the making of captives for the purpose of selling them, as the tribes may 
understand the transaction, to Government. 


6. Another and almost insuperable objection arises to negotiating with the 
Shindoos ; that they are not, as far as we know, a people united together, and obeying a 
common head or government, but they are split up into numerous clans, each under its 
own chief and independent of the other. We should thus have to conclude separate 
engagements with each clan, and if we left any out the whole scheme would be ruined ; 
for this would be but to buy off some to give a freer scope to the ravages of the rest. 
But how would it be possible to make terms with every clan ? 


7. The idea of negotiating with the Shindoos has arisen probably from the impres- 
sion that they lived in our own acknowledged hill country, or on our immediate border ; 
but, on the contrary, I believe them to be the most distant of all tribes that ever cross our 
frontier ; and for the reasons I have above given, 1 do not think it would be wise to 
attempt to enter into any relations with them. I am not sure that the Chittagong 
anthorities will agree with me in this opinion ; but if not, and the Government support 
them, I would suggest that thev be charged with the negotiations with the Shindoos, who 
are at least as accessible from Chittagong as they are from Arracan. 


8. Even if we bought off the Shindoos, and in the improbable event of their 
abiding by their engagements, I doubt if any very material diminution in the number of 
these horrible outrages would be the result. The statement of dacoities appended to Mr. 
Stainforth’s elaborate report shows this. Out of twenty-one dacoities committed by the 
hill tribes on the Chittagong frontier from 1830 to 1851, only four are imputed to the 
Shindoos. Again in the detailed account Mr, Stainforth gives of six dacvities, which takes 
up from paragraph 11 to 37 of his report, not one is established to have been comimnitted 
by the Shindoos. A darogah was of opinion that the first was committed by that tribe, 
but the witnesses, who should have known best, declared they were Lochees. Of these 
Lochees, as well as of the Kookees, who were the culprits in the second, third, and 
fourth cases, we in Arracan know nothing. The fifth case, the most atrocious of all, seems 
to have been committed by a Chittagong Joomeea zemindar. The sixth, by Koomees, 
was an inroad probably from the Arracan side. The fact is, I believe, that the Shindoos 
have many an outrage, of which they are wholly guiltless, imputed to them, and that 
they are rather receivers and purchasers of captives than abductors on any great scale 
themselves in the Chittagong District. I think they would not be likely often to come 
so far, but that when one of these hill dacoities takes place, our police and people have 
got hold of the notion that in reporting it “ by the visitation of the Shindoos” they make 
an end to the matter, and leave nothing more to be said or enquired about it. This is an 
impression which, though the Shindoos are not therein mentioned by name, finds support 
in the observations of Mr. H. Ricketts, stated in the 24th paragraph of his report; and 
so also the extracts from Mr, Sconce’s letter, which are given in the two following para- 
graphs (25th and 26th), are suggestive of a similar conclusion, We may have no legal 
proof on the subject, but the popular belief does the Phrus and Joomeeas great wrong 
if they have not had more or less concern in many an outrage that have been laid at 
other men’s doors. 


9. I have now reported not only against the practicability in my view of opening 
communications with the Shindoo tribe, but in giving this adverse opinion, I have also 
ventured to express a doubt as to the use of any such negotiations, even if I considered 
them possible. According to the strict tenor of my instructions therefore [ might have 
now closed this communication, had IT not had otherwise reason lately given me to 
suppose that it might be desired I should notice the general question of the policy that 
should be adopted to check the aggressions along the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers 
by whatever tribes perpetrated. 


10. How difficult the problem is of solution appears by the ability and_ experience 
that have been bestowed on it, without any decided result having been obtained ; at 
least [ judge by the very bulky documents on the subject to which I have had access, 
where I find the last writer always modifying his predecessor’s views, and so many 
schemes and opinions propounded, that I cannot grasp or weigh and balance them all at 
once, 
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11. But Ido not know that I would stop to examine any proposition, of which 
the starting point went not to adopt the principle of “ Mr. Cleveland’s plan of subsidis- 
ing the chiefs and enlisting the men as soldiers or policemen’’—* a plan more fully 
described by the Honourable the Court of Directorst in the following words: “The 
means which have proved most successful elsewhere have been to enlist the chiefs in the 
hill country or on our immediate frontier, together with their followers, to keep the 
peace and to resist the inroads of more distant tribes. In acting upon such a system 
it is necessary that the forms of official proceedings should be dispensed with, so long as 
the end in view is obtained without substantial injustice or flagrant acts of violence.” 


12. I can imagine nothing better than the policy so clearly outlined in the fore- 
coing extract. But it is another question whether the Government will agree with me 
in what I consider necessary to allow of the first feature in it being carried ont with 
success. I mean that we cannot attend to enlist and organize hill chiefs and their 
followers to combine for their own-protection, to keep the peace, or, in fact, to do any 
thing at all that we want them to do, unless we have European officers placed in direct 
relutions with them. Interference will do more harm than good without we can make 
it of the most immediate and effective kind; and itis certain that the ordinary con- 
stituted authorities either in Arracan or in Chittagong are powerless to interfere beyond 
the mischievous point. Of Chittagong it is broadly stated ‘‘ that we have no hold at all 
of the cotintry in the occupation of the Phrus’’; or, as in a foot-note of Mr. Ricketts’ 
report, that “the Magistrate has really no means of doing anything in the Kupas 
Mehals” ; and in the hill tracts on the Arracan frontier the state of affairs is still more 
difficult one, from the absence of any paramount family like that of the Phrus, through 
whom some general influence can be exercised—every petty Phru chief, of whom there 
may be some hundreds, being the head of his clan. My opinion therefore is that 
extraordinary authority must be resorted to; that if the pacification of these re- 
gions is a measure that has been seriously and earnestly determined as a thing that has 
got to be done, special agents must be appointed to do it; in a word, that both the 
Kupas Mehal and the Upper Koladan should be placed in charge of European 
Superintendents. In Arracan an extra junior assistant would suffice for the duty, 
and I presume that an officer in an equivalent position would equally answer for the 
Kupas Mehal. The exercise of any powers with which such officers were entrusted 
must be unfettered by regulation law: and as of course they would be ex-officio com- 
mandants of the police levies, which it would be probably found necessary to make it 
their first duty to raise, they must be military men. Jlowever, it would be time enough 
to enter upon details concerning the character of the proposed appointment, and the 
functions that should attach to it, when I find that Government is so far willing to 
consider its expediency as to desire any further explanations about it. 


13, After what Mr. Ricketts has written of the unhealthiness of the Kupas 
Mchal, I can fancy it being objected 7 limine, if there was nothing else against the 
scheme of having an European Superintendent there, that no officer could live in such 
a country; but on this side, at any rate, {think I could place an officer sufficiently 
near to the scene of action, without exposing him to much greater risk on the score of 
health, than he would run in any other part of the province. I have also been thinking 
that an officer on the Koladan might be so able to extend his influence as to embrace 
the Kupas Mehal within the circle of his protection; and if the Chittagong authorities 
would answer for their Joomecas and Phrus keeping the peace, that he might prevent 
aggressions upon them, It might be as well, perhaps, if the experiment was Juoked on 
favourably, to confine it in the first instance to a superintendency of the Koladan tribes. 


14, I do not believe that a more impracticable set of savages than these tribes 
exists on the face of the carth ; and Iam sure a more impracticable country than that 
which they occupy could not be found, All sorts of attempts have been made to win 
the confidence of the chiefs, to attach them to our policy, and to humanize them in some 
degree, Messrs, Bogle and Phayre, as Commissioners of this Province, gave great atten- 
tion to the realization of these objects ; but [ have now some sixtcen years’ experience of 
Arracan, and I never saw any real progress made towards their attainment; and it is 
my profound conviction that in the establishment of a superintendency lies ‘the last and 
only chance of success. If this cannot be tried, or if it is tried and fails. the next 
host. thing is, in my opinion, to leave the tribes altogether to their own devices 
internally to allow them the unchecked enjoyment of their accustomed pursuits of 
rapine and murder, externally to cut them off from all intercourse at the point at which 








* Memorandum on tribes on the Chittagong fronticr, with Judicial Proceedings, 13th April 1844, No. 139 
+ Despatch No, 23 of 1855, dated the 22nd August, paragraph 11, OaeS . 
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our authority ceases to be completely established. There no boundary has ever been 
fixed for Arracan on the north, the tract watered by the Upper Koladan and its affluents 
has never been more than a nominal part of the British dominion, and there are no 
considerations but those of expediency to prevent our renouncing it. 


15. In speaking of cutting off all intercourse from the tribes of the Koladan with 
the rest of the world, I should not overlook that this is in itself a coercive measure, from 
which, if perfectly carried out, some advantage might result. In a petty kind of way 
there is a good deal of trade between the hills and the plains ; the former receive rupees, 
salt, and salt-fish, piece goods, beads, and various trifling articles in exchange for cotton 
and tobacco ; and to stop and intercept this trade, which I believe can be done when 
ny outrage was committed, might tend greatly to keep the tribes on their good 

ehaviour. 


16. In taking up the question of the management of the hill tribes under its 
Arracan aspect, I rely upon my own experience, and can speak more confidently than 
when I go over to Chittagong and the Kupas Mehal, of which my only knowledge is 
derived from reading, and that chiefly in the correspondence cited at the head of this 
letter. So far, however, as I may be permitted to form an opinion on what I have read, 
I should say that the system of superintendence I have proposed was as applicable to the 
Phrus and Joomeeas of the Kupas Mehal as to the Arracan hill tribes. I believe Phrus, 
Joomeeas, Koomees, Morung, and Kookies, to be all pretty much the same thing under 
different names : and I believe further, that if the whole truth could be known, we should 
become aware that the Joomeea of the Kupas Mehal was often the dacoit in the 
Koladan, and the Joomeea of the Koladan the dacoit in the Kupas Mehal. Asin 
Arracan, I think also that in the Kupas Mehal, supposing my idea of establishing 
absolute superintendence to be dismissed, that the great point should always be to avoid 
interference altogether ; and I think, were I suddenly called upon without any further 
information to undertake the management of the mehal, I should prefer to revive and 
revert to Mr. Ricketts’ policy of 1847. 


17. I might even go further than Mr. Ricketts. I would not care if I released 
the whole of the sudder jumma of the Phrus, but I would make it more than an expec- 
tation from them that they should protect the frontier. I would hold them responsible 
for its protection. I would exact from them the payment of the ransom of any captives 
that were taken, and amerce them in the amount value of property plundered in every 
dacoity. I think if in this way it was made so directly for their interest to stop raids, 
they would be stopped. Kalindi Rani might be brought under the same engagements ; 
but I have not the proper local knowledge to judge of this point, or how far either the 
Roajahs, who are settled with for separate mehals, could be similarly dealt with. 


18. I do not find it anywhere accounted for how it happened that all forays having 
ceased for two years after Mr. Ricketts’ agreement with the Phrus they should suddenly 
have re-commenced. Had not Mr. Ricketts then left Chittagong, and does not the 
suspicion arise against the Phrus, that while their treaty was fresh and the matter on 
the other part present, they could accomplish its object, and that afterwards they got 
careless, and the old state of things returned because they would not be at the pains to 
prevent it ? 


19. There seems a perfect agreement of all opinions on the subject. of the Shindoos, 
that until they are put down, the frontier will always be more or less liable to incursion ; 
but that marching troops against them would he too difficult and hazardous an operation 
to undertake in the present state of our information about them. Concurring in all this, 
I will only add that we shall never be able to get at the Shindoos until we have confeder- 
ated the intervening tribes and made them our own ; but the Shindoos would then be 
unable to penetrate into our territory, and we should not want to march against them ; 
at the same time I repeat my belief that their incursions into Chittagong are much rarcr 
than is supposed. 


20. The policy recommended by Mr. Mytton in his letter No. 131 of the 26th 
December 1850, might, I think, be justified in its application to the Koladan tract, which 
can hardly be said to have been ever constituted an integral portion of our territory, 
the tribes ocenpying it being regarded rather as tributaries than as subjects ; but the 
Kupas Mchal seems to have been thoroughly incorporated with, and held as part and 
parcel of the Chittagong District for the last half century, and now to sever and cast it 
off on the ground that we could not protect life and property in it, or that we were 
unwilling to incur the cost of doing 80, would, it appears to me, be a proceeding 48 
uuworthy of us as it would be inconsistent with the traditions of our policy. 
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21. Mr. Stainforth mentions another proposition, one by Mr. E. Lautour, for the 
establishment of four frontier posts; and if there were only four passes by which the 
hillmen could come, this plan might answer ; but, as I should expect, Mr. Steer says 
that the whole line of frontier is exposed to their attacks, and in that case neither four 
nor forty, nor four hundred posts would keep our territory inviolate. In such a country, 
too, I am of opinion that a post can only protect itself the ground it actually covers. 
If circumstances were otherwise favourable, the existence of a military post within a 
wile of a village would not interfere with the success of adacoity init. When the 
Burmese stockaded Naregan, and the whole of the Arracan local battalion was thrown 
into the Aeng Pass, and not a mile of the road could be reckoned on beforehand as free 
from the presence of military parties, the hillmen found means to carry off the officers’ 
stores, their wine, beer, and cheroots, and, if I remember rightly, either two of their 
servants or two sepoys, acting as convoy, wore on one occasion made prisoners. 


22. Mr. Plowden proposed, and is supported by Mr. Stainforth in, a scheme for the 
establishment of a Joomeea police “within the Joom tract, locating thannahs in such 
number and in such places as might be necessary for effecting police administration.” 
Whatever the merits of this plan, I doubt whether we should have an opportunity of 
testing it by experience, for I quite agree with Mr. Steer in thinking that the diffi- 
culty would be to find men to carry it out. I can imagine no inducement prevailing 
with the Joomeeas tio give up their Jooms and to become policemen; or, if tempted in 
their ignorance to enter the police, they would never submit to the necessary restraint 
and discipline. ‘The only possible way in which I believe a force could be organized 
among these people is through the agency of an European Superintendent, such as I 
have recommended the appointment of. Located among them, if he could gain their 
confidence and affection; if he vould get them to look up to him as their leader, their 
protector, their chief, he might in time engage them generally to assist him and be able 
to command the services of a more immediate body of adherents, who would at length 
become the police we want: but any attempt to embody the Joomeeas through thannah 
darogahs, or their own hill chiefs, would, I am satisfied, prove a perfect failure. If I 
were hereafter told that such a police had been raised in that way, I would not believe it. 


23. Besides the natural disinclination of the Joomeeas themselves to enter the 
police, we should have, I fear, the powerful influence of the chiefs against us, if its 
establishment was to be accompanied, as proposed by Mr. Stainforth, by the discontinu- 
ance of the remission of revenue heretofore sanctioned by Government in their favour. 


24. AsI would place the Kupas Mchal under a special officer, so of course I would 
exclude it from the regular jurisdiction of the Chittagong District. I observed that 
Messrs. Ricketts, Plowden, Bowring, and J. R. Colvin are all in favour of such a 
separation ; while the considerations on which Mr. Stainforth has been laid to think it 
inexpedient have no application in the case of the appointment of a Superintendent. 
Another objection as to the difficulty and expense of laying down a boundary line 
between the two jurisdictions I do not dwell on, I do not see the necessity of laying 
down such a line; there is a tract that has been always known by the name of the 
* Kupas,” or cotton mehal, quite distingushable from the settled part of the Chittagong 
District by natural features, which must prevent any confusion as to the limits of the 
two ; and the term Kupas Mehal would be a sulliciently particular description of the 
tract in any Act passed to exempt it from the operation of the general law. No boundary 
line bas ever been laid down between the Province of Arracan and the Chittagong District, 
but I never remember any case arising in which the authorities had any difficulty in 
determining the jurisdiction on that account. 


25. Having, as far I trust as will be considcred necessary, noticed what has been 
previously written on the subject, I may now proceed with the consideration of Mr. Com- 
missioner Steer’s report of the 19th March 1856 (No. 78 of 1856). I understand by it, 
first, that Mr. Steer is of opinion “ that the Poang cannot be relied on,” and is not to 
blame for his Cailure ; in other words, that experience has shown that Mr. Ricketts in 
his arrangements of 1847 overrated the power and influence of the Phrus, and that 
they have therefore been ineffective ; second, that the establishment of a strong police ou 
the plan proposed by Mr. Plowden would prove equally useless ; third, that to procure 
tranquillity we must look rather to retributive than to preventive or detective measures ; 
and fourth, that for this last purpose, though he overlooks none of the risks, Mr. Steer 
wonld employ military force to be exerted by the Arracan local battalion, Upon 
the tivo first propositions T have already expressed an opinion, venturing to question 
whether the papers prove that Mr. Ricketts’ policy was as thoroughly enforced as 
it might have becn; and whether the experiment of pushing it furthor, by giving 
the Phrus greater privileges, yet making them more responsible, might not have 
been tried, and coinciding with Mr, Stcer in thinking that the Joomcca police plan would 
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not answer. In his third proposition also I very nearly concur with Mr. Steer, and I 
will return to it again when I have stated shortly the difficulties that to my mind oppose 
the reception of his last proposition. 


26. Upon the general question of the employment of troops in the hills against 
the Shindovs, I submit that Mr. Steer has shewn no good grounds for reversing the judg- 
ment of condemnation pronounced against it by Colonel Bogle, Colonel Lister, and other 
authorities, and which was so emphatically affirmed by the Supreme Government itself ; 
and that upon the evidence of the report of the very expedition, to which Mr. Steer 
alludes as having succeeded, that success appeared so fortuitous, that it is not enough to 
say now that there is no reason why a similar expedition from Chittagong should not 
succeed, but rather reasons are wanted to show that it would. Let us at least first learn 
against whom the troops are to go, where they are to go, the distance, and how they are 
to be supported. In the way of a mere special objection or objections, I have to explain, 
in allusion to the 13th paragraph of Mr. Steer’s report, that sepoys of the Arracan batta- 
lion are only comparatively better than Hindoostanees, that is to say, so far as service 
in the plains of Arracan goes. ‘Their constitutions suffer cruelly in the hills, and they are 
not accustomed to travel in them before entering the service. In the expedition Mr. 
Steer has alluded to, half the detachment [ had with me were footsore at the end of three 
days. In the present state of the battalion, moreover, no men could be spared under any 
circumstances and for any service at Chittagong ; the corps should now muster a thousand 
strong, Government having proposed to add two companies to it on the withdrawal of 
regular troops; but not only has this not been done, but owing to men taking their dis- 
charge, desertion and to the difficulty of getting recruits, it is far below its normal strength, 
and does not suffice for its most ordinary duties—so weak indeed ie it, that I believe 
there has lately been question in the Military Department of sending a wing of Regulars 
to its assistance. 


27. But besides as I have said, that we have no troops adapted to the service, a 
regular military force is not essential, I think, to carry out the retributive measures, which 
Tconeur with Mr. Steer in opinion must be resorted to. Let there be a Superintendent 
such as I have advocated the appointment of, and let him have his levy of Joomeas, 
Mugh, Koomee, Morung, or Kookie Joomeus—(for I understand by Joomeea not the 
name of a tribe, but of a calling, all who cultivate Jooms) ; and I think a sufficient 
agency will have been provided to carry out the stern, uncompromising policy, which, if 
we interfere in the business at all, and if we are to make an end of the disorders on our 
frontier, we must be prepared to pursue. There can be no question then made of 
administering the law,—law is for the preservation of order, wherever the latter has 
been established ; but law never terminated anarchy, nor is it its proper remedy, but 
rather that rougher system (more or less war), wherein the many must sometimes be 
made responsible for the acts of the few, the innocent for those of the guilty, and suffer 
with them, that the ends of justice may be attained and peace reign. In this view, on 
the commission of a dacoity, as soon as I had ascertained who the dacoits were, I would 
proceedl at once against any one or more tribes to which they belonged, and carefully 
avoiding bloodshed, except in self-defence, I would burn down the villages of those tribes, 
drive their cattle, and destroy their crops. I would serve without warning any tribes 
also in the same manner, on proof of their harbouring dacoits, conniving at, or assisting in 
the commission of dacoity, or buying or selling slaves, knowing the saine to have ne 
obtained by dacoity. Such are the retributive measures I should not scruple to emp ny. 
So faras I am informed of the nature of the country, and of the habits, customs, aun 
condition of its inhabitants, they are the only kind from which I should expect Leer 
while (rom detective or preventive meastres, I hope little or nothing, except en 
from those preventive, not exactly measures but rests, which would surely Law not 
the estublishment of European authority in the hills; that the people would ee 2 
to combine for their mutual protection ; that they would become inspired a mp 
confidence in. themselves; that the defences of their villages would be pia ook ") 
after; that their own intestine feuds would be healed, and those traitors @ pe 
amone them whom the robbers look to, to guide them to their prey, and hea 4 . 
asaistanee they will seldom undertake an expedition, would be discovered and Gitar 
(In some sort as a preventive measure to adopt, I might here suggest that, oh ae 
poliey be determined on, great care should be taken how muskets and ammunitl 
their way into the hills on the Chittagong side. 


28. T trust T shall not be considered too much out of order in alluding to a eee 
in the Friead of India of the lst May on the subject of this letter, and recelvec ae 
while writing it, merely to say that had it contained any suggestions which app are 
tome plausible or available, T should have considered it my duty to enter upon 
examination, 
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APPENDIX J. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ASSAM CENSUS REPORT, 1881. 


The following extracts from the Assam Census Report for 1881 are here reprinted for 
facility of reference in connection with the subject-matter of this work. The census did 
not extend to the independent hill tribes, not living within the limits of our districts. 


1. Assam occupies the north-east cornor of the Indian Empire, and is bounded on 
the north by the eastern section of the Hima- 
layan range, which portion is inhabited by the 
Bhutias, Dafflas, Akas, and other hill tribes, on the west and south by Bengal, and on the 
east by the native State of Manipur and the wild regions of Upper Burma, It is natur- 
ally divided into three distinct portions, namely, the valley of the Brahmaputra on the 
north, that of the Surma on the south, and the hilly regions running west and east which 
lie between these valleys and form the watershed of the two basins, and help with numer- 
ous streams to swell the waters of two of the largest rivers in Assam, which at the present 
day form the chief highways of communication with the outer world. 


Along the banks of the Brahmaputra lie the six districts of (beginning from the east) 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, and Goalpara, which comprise the 
“ Assam Valley Districts ; ” then follow from west to east the hill districts of the Garo 
Hills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the sub-division of North Cachar, and the Naga Hills, 
known as the “Hill Districts ;’’ and lastly, the “ plains” portion of Cachar and Sylhet, 
forming the districts of the ‘“Surma Valley.” 


The province of Assam was constituted in the year 1874-75, when the eleven districts 
comprising it were separated from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and established 
as an independent administration under a Chief Commissioner. 


The districts of the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys are known as the “ Plains’’ 
portion of Assam, and the hill tracts intervening between the two valleys are the “ Hill 
Districts.’ The different portions differ considerably in their conditions, and are different- 
ly administered, With the exception of the District of Goalpara, which for the most part 
is permanently settled, the remaining five districts of the Assam Valley are temporarily 
settled. These districts are under the direct control of a Commissioner, who is subordin- 
ate to the Chief Commissioner, and has his head-quarters at Gauhati, the chief town of 
the Kamrup District; while Sylhet and Cachar, the two districts of the Surma Valley, 
are under the direct administration of the Chief Commissioner, without the intervention 
of a Commissioner. The hill districts are all semi-political charges administered under 
special rules, and the regulir laws are not in force in them, Assam being, as stated above, 
divided by nature into three distinct portions, each differing widely in its conditions, tha 
leading idea in setting forth the results of the census is to keep the results obtained in the 
Plains distinvt from the results of the hills. 


In the third of the «reas specified (the hill districts) it was nowhere possible to 
attempt any synchronous enumeration. In the hill tracts of the Garo Hills only the 
houses were counted, and a detailed enumeration of every house was made in certain 
selected specimen villages, and the data thus ascertained of average population to a 
house and distribution of sexes were applicd to the villages counted. In the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills the census was taken in full detail, but it extended over several weeks. In 
the North Cachar Hills the schedules were filled in by the tahsildar, who went round 
from village to village in the course of the cold weather. In the Naga Hills, on account 
of the recent disturbances, only the civil and military population of the station of Kohima 
was censused,. 


Geographical. 


* * ” * * Ly a * 


131. In Robinson’s Account of Assam it is stated that the Mikirs have a tradition 

. as that their ancestors originally came from the 

__ Mikits. ‘Their origin, = sJaintia Hills. Colonel Dalton’s version of the 
legend is that they only went to Jaintia on their expulsion from Tularam’s country by the 
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Kacharis, and that, not being satisfied with their new quarters, they eventually placed 
themselves under the protection of the Rajahs of Assam. ‘The story that I have been told 
of their first appearance in Assam is that being driven out of the Jaintia Hills into what 
isnow the Nowgong District, they sent emissaries to claim protection from the Ahom 
Governor of the province of Raha. These luckless persons being unable to make them- 
selves understood were straightway buried alive in a tank which that officer was then 
engaged in excavating. The hostilities which ensued were concluded by an embassage to 
the king himself in Sibsagar, and the Mikirs have been living peacefully ever since in the 
territory assigned them. Their present seat is chiefly in the Mikir Hills, a low mountain 
tract in Nowgong, cut off by the valleys of the Kopili and Dhansiri from the main range 
of the Naga Hills, but with a Naga population in its southern half, while large numbers 
again are to be found still in their original settlements along the foot of the Jaintia Hills 
both in Nowgong and Kamrup. A few communities have emigrated into Upper Assam 
and across the river into Darrang. 


132, The Mikirs do not claim relationship with any other race, and the name by 
ie ic which they call themselves, Arleng, means 
Tribal divisions. simply ‘aman.’ They are divided into three 
tribes, namely, Chintong, Ronghang, and Amri, whereof the first two rank rather higher 
than the third, because Amri excused itself from sending a man on the dangerous 
embassage to the Ahom king in Sibsagar, when a representative was required from each 
tribe. Hence Amri is excluded from sharing the liquor at a sacrifice, and is held in 
contempt by the western Mikirs especially. These latter are a fourth tribe called Dumrali 
by the Mikirs and Tholua by the Assamese, and from the fact of their acting as inter- 
preters to the embassy, we may presume that they had then been settled in the Assam 
Valley for some time. All four tribes, as it seems, have the same divisions or phoids, 
within each of which marriage is interdicted. In this respect the Mikirs contrast 
strongly with their immediate neighbours, the Lélungs, for they have only four phoids, 
viz.— 


. Ingti II. Terang III. Lekti IV. Timung 
and the sub-divisions of these are not very numerous, namely, 
I. Taro. II. Beh. III. Hanse. IV. Tokbi. 
Katar. Kro. Tutso. 
Hensek. Ingjar. Inghi. 


Ingleng. 
Though all the phoids are socially on an equality, have no scruples as to eating together 
or intermarriage, yet their traditional rank is in the order given above. Ingti and 'Terang 
appear to be priestly clans, though their office has fallen entircly into desuetude. Lekti 
is said to have been the military clan, while Timung embraced the rest of the people. 
133, But whatever sort of polity the Mikirs may have had in the old days, they 
have none now. Each little hamlet manages 
Bho mod eon ie its own affairs. In their own hills the Mikirs 
cultivate cotton and summer rice in forest clearings made mostly on the slopes of the hills. 
Their implement is the hoe, cattle are not kept, and milk is regarded as impure. In the 
plains, however, they are giving up this prejudice and learning to cultivate winter ae 
with the plough. A Mikir village or chéng (so called from the high platforms on which 
the houses are raised, ten or twelve feet above the ground) consists of single houses or 
disconnected groups scattered about the jungle and constantly liable to change as their 
inhabitants shift their dwellings in search of fresh lands. Usually all the members of a 
family, however numerous, occupy a single house, which may thus be of very revere 
size. The houses are very strongly put together. Under the platforms live the pigs an 
fowls which contribute victims to the Mikir gods. . , 
: incipal deity i im Kethe, i.e, the great god, whom the western 
prt oe eee ee Mikirs are waidit ‘all Hnujai, but this word 
Their religion. may simply be the name of a district (Hozai), 
or may be connected with the Bodo Adjo, a hill. His victim is usually a pig. 7 
sacrificial ground is a cleared space near every village, and the principal times for wors a 
are the first days of Magh, Baisékh, and Katik. The ground is swept clean and ait 
with leaves of wilt plantain and wild cardamum (tora), upon which are placec i 
offerings of flowers and whole and ground rice. The pig is then introduced to ee 
Kethe, by the medicine-man (se Kara kl’), who addresses the god in words to this ses j 
We have come here to offer to you all the things you see, and we hope in return that yo 
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will keep us safe.” The blood and some of the cooked food are offered to the god before 
the company eat. Once a year at least all the people of a chang meet together for this 
solemnity, which they call Rongker, perhaps an Assamese word. But propitiatory offer- 
ings have constantly to be made by individuals to evil spirits whose names and numbers 
are indefinite. They are demons of the higher hills, of the streams, and even of large d7/s, 
or collections of water, and some are household devils, as Mukrang and Peng, who are 
worshipped indoors by the family once or twice a month by way of disarming their malice. 
The list may be increased at any time by the discovery of new devils. In the case of 
sickness, meeting a tiger, or any other mischance, the medicine-man is called upon to 
divine the particular devil in fault, who is thenceforth propitiated by his new worshipper 
with yearly offerings of a fowl or goat. The names of the dead are also reckoned among 
: the powers of evil. Mikirs burn their dead. 
Faneral rites. The funeral service is held either at the time 
or afterwards over the burnt bones, and consists in the offering of a victim to the spirit 
of the departed, followed by drinking, singing, and dancing, often kept up for several 
nights in succession, and always running into excesses which a more civilized people would 
consider shameful. Those who can afford it set up an upright stone (/ong-é) as a memo- 
rial of the deceased, with a flat horizontal stone (long pdt) before it, to serve as a table 
for the offerings of rice occasionally supplied as food to the dead man. Mikirs never 
- marry before maturity. Polygamy is permit- 
Marriage. ted if a man can afford it ; on the other hand, 
a man too poor to support a wife is not supposed to marry at all. Betrothals by the 
parents scem to be unknown. [f a man takes a fancy to a girl he calls on her parents 
with a present of rice-beer, and if approved of by the young woman he wins her by 
serving in her father’s house for a term agreed on—usually two years—after which he 
carries off his bride to his own home. Social intercourse between the sexes is entirely 
unrestrained, and the women take an equal part in all the occupations, ceremonies and 
diversions of the men. 
135. The Mikirs have yielded but little to the influence of Hinduism. They do 
cee indeed call their principal deity (Arndm 
Patipence ab Minduigm-oven sem, Kethe) by the alternative name of Pirte 
Recho, corrupted from the Hindu Prithi Raja, but they have not begun to place them- 
selves under the protection of Goshains. In their native hills they are safe, but the 
colonies on the north bank of the Brahmaputra will probably soon yield to the fascination 
which the Hindu religious system has for all wild tribes. 
136, The number of Mikirs in the Assam 





_aelenamhets Valley returned by the census of 1872 com- 
pares as follows with the figures of 1881 :— 
1872, 1881. 
Goalpara one a tee vee 383 ve 
Kamrup oot wee tee we =-:11,447 15,548 
Darrang eee ae ee Ae 510 1,315 
Nowgong ite nee ee .. 34,823 47,497 
Sibsagar eee tee oo 219 1,403 
Lakhimpur —,.. ae at ie.  BEs 2,753 
Total wee 47,382 67,516 











There are also 6,546 Mikirs in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 3,045 in Northern and 659 in 
Southern Cachar, making altogether 77,765, the total number of the Mikir race. The 
enumeration of 1872 was less careful and extensive than that of 1881 in the Mikir country 
proper. What was then shown as the Naga Hills belongs now to Nowgong. The large 
increase of Mikirs in Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur is due most probably to immigra- 
tion. In Kamrup they are confined exclusively to the hilly part of the district extending 
eastwards from Gauhati. 


140. The Khamtis in Assam come from the country known to the Assamese as Bor 

Gy Aehamillne Stele neta Khati, or great, Kbamti land. It lies high 

: Bin: on the Irrawaddy, in latitude 27° and 28°N. 

eastwards from the frontier of Lakhimpur. Captain Wilcox visited it in 1826, and found 
the Khamtis living in the midst of an alien population, the descendants of races whom their 
ancestors had subjugated, The original seat. of the Khamtis, as of the Ahoms, was the 
ancicnt Shan kingdom of Pong, with the city now called Mongoung for its capital, The 
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date of their emigration northwards to Bor Khamti, where, they say, they have been 
settled for centuries, is unknown, but if it did not correspond with the Ahom emigration 
to Assam, it would seem, at any rate, that some Khamtis either accompanied Chukapha or 
came in under his successors, for the name Khamti occurs as the appellation of one of 
the rulers of the Ahom kingdom towards the end of the 14th century. Subsequent events 
assigned very different fortunes to these two branches of the Shan people. When the 
ancient kingdom of their common ancestors was broken up by the Burmese about the mid- 
dle of the last century, stray parties of Khamti emigrants, pushed forward by pressure 
hae ; from the south, began to appear on the bor- 
a Their history in Aseam. ders of Sadiya, They bicupht with them the 
religion of Buddha, and found the Ahoms thoroughly Hinduized. Civil war had weaken- 
ed the hold of the Ahom king on the province of Sadiya, and the Khamtis were allowed 
to oust the governor and instal their own leader in his place. This arrangement was left 
undisturbed by the British Government, until in 1839 the Khamtis attempted to imitate 
the Ahoms in their conquest of Assam, and had to be put down by force of arms. Their 
Sadiya-khoa, or jagirdar of the Sadiya District, and all his clan with him were relegated 
to Narayanpur on the Dikrang, where they continue to live, cultivating the soil on the 
same terms as their Assamese neighbours, but preserving their national dress, language, 
customs and religion ; the rest of the Khamtis of Sadiya, after some years of a fugitive 
life, were permitted to return and settle again in their old haunts. Colonel Dalton men- 
tions an accession to their numbers by fresh emigration from Bor Khamti in 1850. 


141. Closely connected with the Khamtis, but of somewhat inferior status, are the 
tribes known as iz itoni ni a 
Kamjang, Aitonia, Pani Nora and Phakial. and ee . oe ee 
name from one of the stages on the route followed by the Ahome in entering Assam, and 
all of them live on the extreme eastern or south-eastern edge of the valley. We read in 
Assamese histories that in the 15th century Kamjang, Aitonia, and Pani Nora, who were 
then counted three tribes of the Ahoms, shought to transfer their allegiance to the Nora or 
Shan ruler of the country lying to the east of the Patkoi mountains, and corresponding 
perhaps in part with the Bor Khamti of the present day. They seem, in fact, whether 
by reason of their Khamti origin, or simply because of their position beyond the frontier 
of the plains, to have been subject to influences from the eastern rather than the western 
side of the Patkoi, and consequently they appear at the present day as Buddhists, not 
Hindus. The Phakials are more recent Buddhist settlers. The census of 1831 has not 
distinguished any of these tribes from the general mass of Khamtis. The name Pani Nora 
signifies little or inferior Nora, and none of the four tribes are allowed to take wives from 
the Khamtis, though the Khamtis do not object to taking wives from them. 


142. The colony at Narayanpur affords a good example of the mode of life character- 
: Y istic of the Khamti in Assam, The houses 
Mode of life of the Khamtie. are built on platform raised a few fect above 
the ground. The chief’s house is a very large structure, 90 feet long by 30 broad, with 
the customary deep verandah or porch in front. Both men and women still retain their 
national costume, viz., a blue cotton jacket and kilt of chequered cloth for the former, 
and for the latter a blue cloth tied under the arms and reaching down nearly to the ankles, 
with a jacket above. hus attired, the women may be seen on an evening bringing in 
large loads of firewood to the village. Both sexes have that robust and_well-nourished 
appearance which distinguishes the non.Aryan races of Assam from the Hindu, whenever 
the former have not yet been persuaded to relinquish their freedom of eating and drink- 
ing. Though professedly followera of the Buddhist religion, the Khamti laity eat all 
kinds of flesh (except beef) and drink strong liquors, but their priests are bound to absti- 
nence. The Bapu-Chang, or monastery, is a large house outside their village, with only 
two residente, an old man who has lived there five-and-thirty years, and a young lad in 
training to be his successor. Their daily meal of rice and curried vegetables is supplied 
to them by the women of the village. The interior of the home is occupied by the carpets 
and beds of the priests, their domestic utensils, and a shrine with a red canopy, contain- 
ing several images of Gautama, one of which is a clay model three feet high, and gilded, 
but of coarse workmanship, while enother js a small image of white marble, and both 
are of the ordinary Buddhist type. ‘he priests shave their heads, and wear a yellow 
dress. 
The doctrines of their religion are contained in sacred books written in the Khamtt 


character, but believed in some cases to be of the Pali language. ‘They have not, however, 
any very definite notion of the religion they profess. They celobrate Thursday as the 
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birthday of Gautama, or Kodoma, as they call him, but of the month and year of his birth 
they are ignorant. Their principal feasts are on the full moon of Asarh and Asin. The 
common people worship both Kodoma and the Hindu goddess Debi or Durga, but they are 
not the followers of any Goshain, and they employ in her service their own priests, 
instead of Brahmans. The priests of Debi are called Pomu, while those of Kodoma are 
called Thomon (Assamese bapu). Fowls, pigs and buffaloes may be offered to Debi, 
but not a duck nora goat; the service of Kodoma consists of floral offerings only. The 
worship of Durga, like the custom of burning their dead, is said by themselves to date 
from time immemorial, but it seems more probable that both practices have been adopted 
from the Hindus with whom this little colony has been thrown so intimately into contact. 
The Khamtis of Sadiya, in Colonel Dalton’s time at least, used not only to bury their 
dead but to preserve the graves with particular care. The chief man of the colony, 
who has adopted the Hindu name of Mani Ram, is the grandson of the old Sadiya-khoa, 
whose office was taken away in 1839, He belongs to the noble family, or sept, of 
Lungting, while the common folk of his 
village are Manchi, Lung-na, and Lungtha. 
Other septs in the Sadiya country are Man-phai, Man-Sai, Mutun and Lung-pong. 


143. From the foregoing account it will be understood why the Khamtis are found in 

; ae the Lakhimpur District only. They numbered 

Khamtis found in the Lakhimpnr District only. 1,562 in 1872, and are 2,883 now, including 

Kamjangs and Phakials. Twenty-one Khamtis were numbered in the Sibsagar District 

in 1872, in whose place 275 people are now returned as Shans, and these are probably 
Aitonias. 


144, Miri, Daphla, and Abor are names which have been given by the Assamese to 
. three sections of one and the same race, in- 
Their several habiting the mountains between the Assam 
Valley and Tibet, and settled also to some 
number (especially the Miris) in the valley itself, where they follow a system of migratory 
cultivation, Their principal crops are summer rice and mustard, maize, and cotton, 
sown in clearances made by the axe and hoe in the forest or the jungle of reeds. Their 
villages, usually placed on or near the banks of a river, consists of a few houses built on 
platforms raised four or five feet above the naked surface of the plain, presenting a strong 
contrast to the ordinary Assamese village with its orchards of betel, palm, and _ plaintain 
and its embowering thicket of bamboos. Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which 
furnish out the village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of buffaloes also, 
though these people, like so many of the non-Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an 
unclean thing. The language spoken by all three sections of the race is practically one 
and the same. In geographical order, beginning from the eastern frontier of Bhutan, the 
succession is as follows :—Akas, a tribe closely akin to the Daphlas, but who have hitherto 
made no settlements in the plains ; then Daphlas ; next the hill Miris; and finally the 
Abors, at the eastern end of the valley. In point of importance, however, the Miris rank 
a long way first. 


Their clans. 


III.—Miris, Daphlas, and Abors. 
modes of life in the plains. 


145. The Miris are much the oldest settlers and the most numerous. They are divi- 
(1) The Miris ded into two mutually exclusive sections, which 

: are respectively known as Barahgam and 

Dohgam or the twelve-clan and ten-clan Miris. These Assamese names give no clue 
to the origin of the distinction, but it seems probable that the Barahgam Miris are the 
older settlers. Their tradition is that their 
ancestors, to the number of twelve-score 
ladders (the ladder standing for the house to which it is the means of access) came down 
from the hills under their king Buruk Chutiya, who was himself one of the clan, and 
hence the Barahgam Miris call themselves Rajbansi. A third appellation of theirs is 
Chutiya, which, they say, was given them by the Ahom kings, and which seems to denote 
that they were found resident in the Chutiya dominions at the time of their conquest by 
the Ahoms, and are thus to be distinguished from more recent settlers. They explain 
their subjection to the Ahoms by the fact that the ancestor of the Ahom king came down 
from heaven by a ladder of gold, while the clan of king Buruk originated in a person who 
came down by the humbler means of a ladder of bamboo, and was therefore destined to 
occupy an inferior position on the carth. Their king was entitled, however, to sit on the 
throne of the Ahoms for a day and a half in the year, The Barahgam Miris have only two 
phoids, or clans, Pegu and Dore, both of which are exogamous, so that a Pegu man 
must marry a Dore woman, and vice versd, They say these are the names of two brothers 


(a) Borahgam Miris. 
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the ancestors of the tribe while yet in its native seats, The list of their shels appears 
to be the following :— 


1, Dambukujal. 7. Bongkual. 

2. Saengia. 8. Tamaragoya. 
3. Moiengiyal. 9. Jongoya. 

4. Ocnial. 10. Pangoya. 

5. lLasong-goya, 11. Pani-pau. 

6. Dohutiyal. 12. Yorang goya. 


It is not clear whether these 12 khels correspond with the 12 clans of the Barahgam, but 
the clans are probably of much older origin, while the khels chiefly take their names from 
places in the Assam Valley, only Oénial, Saengia, and Moiengiyal appearing to be genuine 
Miri names, and these three are claimed also by the Dohgam Miris. The Dogam, or 
Oringam (as they call themselves, éring being the Miri word for “ ten’’), are divided into 
x. the exogamous phoids of Nora, Mili, Paien 
(5) Dohgam Miris. Kardho, Komuan, Pogak, and Sinte. The story 
which the Dohgam Miris tell of their coming to Assam is that one of the Ahom kings 
established three depéts (d4oral) of salt, dried fish, and cloth, wherewith he tempted them 
to come down and aid him against the Khamtis (whose invasion of Sadiya occurred in 
the last twelve or fifteen years of the 18th century), and that their original settlements 
were in Abhaipur, a tract of country between the Naga Hills and the Disang, which 
seems to have been assigned by the Ahom kings as a dwelling-place for more than one 
tribe of uncivilized allies. 


146. Whether late or early immigrants, the Miris have hitherto preserved the purity 
: of their race, their language, and their religion. 
Physical enectiand customs: Colonel Dalton describes them well as being 
“of the yellow Mongolian type, tall and powerfully framed, but with a slouching gait 
and sluggish habits.’’ The beardless cheek and obliquely-set eyes of the Mongolian may 
be recognized in any Miri village. The strong well-nourished appearance of men and 
women alike is due, no doubt, to the animal food (beef excepted) which forms a large 
portion of their diet. Another point in favour of the race is their custom of marrying 
only at adult age. Betrothal may take place at childhood, but marriage is deferred until 
the young couple are able to set up house for themselves. Often the bridegroom-elect has 
to serve for his wife, perhaps several years, in the house of his father-in-law. The women 
weave their own petticoats of coarse cotton cloth in stripes of gray colours wrought with 
dyes obtained (as they say) from the Khamtis. Another article of domestic manufacture 
is the Miri rug (j/m) made of cotton ticking on a backing of thick cloth. Upon the men 
alone devolves the labour of first clearing the jungle or felling the forest, but the use of 
the long Miri hoe is familiar to both sexes, and the women certainly take their full share 
of field labour. ! 


147, The religion of the Miris is of a very rude and vague character, Nekiré pee 
(or Mekiri and Mekiran) seem to be the 
Their religious belief. departed spirits of their male and female 
relatives, who require to be propitiated on the occasion of any small or great Taine 
They also reverence the sun (doinya), the heaven (talang), and the earth ra i e 4 
The intermediary between these deities and mankind is the Mibé or Mimbua, . in 
sacrificial priest or me‘licine-man. The function is so far hereditary that one of t . oe 
of 2 Mimbua will usually be a Mimbua, but the election depends upon the deity, . ae 
just as easily choose an outsider. The process of vocation is thus: described : 2 hy : 
age of eighteen the favourite of the god is driven by the spirit into the jungle, w ay 
remains for many days unsupported by any food but what he finds there. At ; if en aot 
the time he comes home a changed person, perhaps wearing snakes coiled harm - y 2 i: 
his neck, but at any rate able thenceforth to commune with the invisible ro a a 
answer all manner of questions by intuitive knowledge; he also casei ag Sieg 
prophesy and of healing by prayer. Sometimes these gifts develop themse a ie called 
the lad’s illness on his return from the jungle, in which case a Mimbua as to on : 
in to plead between him_and the affiictiv 
Traces of Hinduism in religion of Barahgam pond of the god. The Barahgam Miris, as 
Miris, older residents of the valley, are partly puen 
away from their old religion. Nekirf and Nekirdn serve them well enous re ae : 
domestic occasions, but in public worship (Bor khewa) they invoke Sankar = he hea 
var, and though it is still the Mimbua who officiates, the ordeal of vocation 
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dispensed with or forgotten. Whatever the deity, the essentials of worship are the same, 
consisting of the sacrifice of a fowl, a pig, or, on great occasions, a buffalo, and the drinking 
of rice-beer. 


148, Miris bury their dead. They surround the grave with a fence, inside which 

they set up a piece of cloth at the end of a tall 

Disposol of the dead, bamboo, During the following days they visit 

the grave and look for the footprints of men or animals in its vicinity, and, if any are seen, 

they conclude that the person or creature to whom or which they belonged will shortly 
die. 


149, The Miris, like other wild tribes, are distinguished by the Assamese into 
bhakatia and abhakatia, according as they are 
or are not followers of a Goshain, ‘Their 
Goshains are chiefly those of the Sibsagar District, on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
though the great majority of the Miri settlements are on the north bank or in the island of 
the Majhuli, itself the seat of some of the biggest Goshains in Assam. Their connection 
with the Goshain, however, is rather temporal than spiritual. It is worth their while to 
secure him as their friend by presents of a few annas yearly and a portion of mustard and 
pulse according to each man’s means and inclination ; but they have no Brahmins, nor do 
they adore any idol. In some places, however, I found that they had been prevailed on 
.to leave off eating buffalo’s flesh. That they are sinking into the mass of the Hindu 
population, however slowly, is proved by the existence of the class known as mdti or 
ground Miris, who have given up their national custom of platform-houses and taken to 
living on the ground—a change which signifies also a departure from many other 
national customs, religion included. 


Influence of Hindu Goshains, 


150. The religion of the Hill Miris, who come down to the valley with madder in 
ashe the cold season, is quite as vague as that of 
ty Te ai Beis: the settlers in the plains, but here the place of 
Nekiri and Nekirén is taken by the YApum, a kind of sylvan deity, who suflices for the 
needs of every-day life, though in critical conjunctures some greater god has to be gained 
over by the sacrifice of a mithan. A Hill Miri told me how he had once, while a boy, 
actually scen a Yapum, ‘The character of this god is that he lives in trees, and all the 
beasts of the forest obey him. My informant was throwing stones in a thicket by the 
edge of a pool, and suddenly became aware that he had hit the YApum, who was sitting at 
the foot of a tree in the likeness of an old grey-bearded man. A dangerous illness was the 
consequence, from which the boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
by his parents to the offended Yapum, who has subsequently visited him in dreams, ‘The 
hillmen propitiate also the spirits of the dead, called “Orom” in their own language 
(apparently), and “ Mora deo” by them in Assamese. ‘Iheir tribes are very numerous, 
1 easily obtained a list of some fifty, which are subjoiued :(*) 


I.—Paninotia Mreis Il.—Tarpotia Miais 
(who come down the rivers.) {who come across country), 
Rini. Taha, Homdon (Homdau). Dowém. 
Rottom, Talen (Talum), Dobom, Tér, 
Biku, Chimirr (Timur), Ukar. Balo. 
Gocham, Hipu. Bomrik. Ronga, 
Moragdm, Gochi, Nidu, Sfli. 
Golom. Lumai, Lie. Phei, 
Ghomoor, Haro. Tnga. Oi. 
Goda, Dui. Paro. Alka, 
Gobha,. Doomur. Rakpo. Mobla, 
Tays, Chilihurt, Lika. Mali. 
Nimar, Sojan. Mibaé, 
Meili. Keriu, Hilf, 
Lidak, Kabak, 
Docha, Tekér, 


But these include some phoids of the same tribe, ¢.c., section or families within the limits 
of which marriage is interdicted. The Timur or Chimirr tribe, for instance, has the four 
phoids of Hepo, Tejir, Tore and Lumo, Over and above this minute sub-division into 
tribes, there seem to be two main divisions of Tare and Tine, or the inhabitants of the 
lower and the higher ranges respectively. The Chutiya Miris are said by their hill 





(*) I believe, however, that these are really the names of Miri (and in some cases of Abor) villages in 
the mountains, though possibly each village may also be a clan, 
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brethren to have belonged to the Tire, while the so called Anka (or tatto iri 

rer } g ; s oed) Miris, w 
are distinguished from all others by having for their habitation ‘ spacious fans 
plain far back in the mountains, are of the Téne or Tening (Colonel Dalton’s Tenae) ; or 


it may be that the division is the other way, and that Anka and Chuti iri 
to each other as Tdne and Tére of the same tribe. ee ee 


151. The accepted explanation of the name Miri is that it is an Assamese word 
k be signifying a go-between, and that it was 
Relaiane af he Peto Re AuOrs: applied to this section of the northern hill- 
people in their special character as traders and interpreters between the mountains and 
the plains. We find the same thing on the south side of the valley, where the Nazas of 
the nearer ranges enjoy the mouopoly of trading, and are ready to defend it by force of 
arms against the tribes of the background. The plains-dwelling Miris, less fortunate, have 
been pushed down from their hills by the pressure from behind. The common story is 
that they were slaves to the Abors, and they themselves, while not actually confessing this, 
admit that hostilities with the Abors (whom they claim as near relations) were the cause 
of their leaving the hills, One of their settlements on the Dikrang is known as that of 
the khalas or freed Miris. It must always be borne in mind, however, that the name 
Miri is merely an Assamese term applied at random. Hill Miris and Plains Miris speak 
almost exactly the same language, while the language of the Hill Miris is said to be 
identical with that of the Abors. 2 


152. The mountain region occupied by the Miris is situated midway between the 

(2) ‘The Abors country of the Abors on the east and that of 

; the Daphlas on the west. The Assamese word 

abor means independent (dori means “ subject or dependent” and Jor is the root of the verb 

meaning “ to submit or own allegiance”) and the Abors nay have been so called by way of 

contrast with the vassal Miris. So closely are Abors and Miris connected that the naines of 

some of their tribes (Rottom, Beni, Talen, Hepu, Laha and Chimirr) are the same, but the 

Abor branch of Chimirr is said to be distinguished by the custom of eating dogs; in fact, 

they are cynophagists. Occasional intercourse is still maintained between them and Miris 

long settled in the plains. In one of the houses of a Miri village of the Majhul, I found 

a young Abor girl who had been purchased from her parents for Rs. 60 by a Miri on a 

trading visit to the hills. He had brought her up as one of his family, but she was easily 

distinguishable from them by her fairer complexion and more strongly marked Mongolian 

features. The Abors have only just begun to settle in our territory, mostly between the 
inner and outer lines of frontier, and consequently beyond the limit of the census. 

153. The origin and meaning of the name Daphla are not known. As pronounced 

in Lakhimpur, it would be written Domphila. 

(3) The Daphlas. Meaning of the name, They call themselves Miso or Nising. The 

Miris they call Bodo and the Abors Tegin, but this last word seems to be merely the 

name of a tribe common to the Abors and Daphlas. The Daphla name for the natives of 

the Assam Valley is Haring. 


154. The Daphlas, like the Abors, are recent settlers Of late years they have been 
coming down in small communities of five or 


Their history qod-oustoms, six families at a time, driven by scarcity of 
food or by the oppressions of the Abors. Some of these little colonies suffer terribly from 
sickness, and a Daphla hamlet too often presents a sad array of tenantless and decaying 
houses. ‘The Daphlas are less laborious cultivators than the Miris. Their villages are not 
so well stocked, nor so comfortable, nor are the men so tall as the Miris, though the eastern 
Daphlas are physically very fine fellows. They bring the hair forward, wind it in a ball 
over the forehead, and stick a skewer of wood or metal through it (a silver arrow in the 
case of a chief.) A habit of slightly contracting the brows gives them a singularly proud 
and stern appearance. As one goes westward, however, the race degenerates in physique 
and in the outward appearances of prosperity, and the westernmost Daphlas are aquali 
and dirty. Yet they regard themselves as superior to the Miris, with whom they wil 
acknowledye no relationship—a fact which seems to bear out the tradition of Miri vassalage. 

‘ i iri speak practically the same language, and their deities, Yapum 

Mee peeep ee ome and Orom, as the same. The Yapum are 
Their religion. male and female, and exist in indefinite num- 

bers. A white goat or fowl is their appropriate victim. ‘The Daphlas also count the sun 
among their deities, but their great god, who requires a mithan to propitiate him, is called 
Ui or Wi, of whom no Daphla cares to speak much for fear of incurring his displeasure. 
His character may be guessed from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or Yama, 


the god of the infernal regions. 
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156. In contrast to their repudiation of the Miris, the Daphlas are very ready to 

: Rn claim close relationship with the Abors, who 

Their connection with the Abors. seem to be the most powerful of the three 

sections of the race. Though separated by the whole breadth of the Miri country as 

marked on the map, the Daphlas and Abors have a number of tribes in common, speak the 
same language, and are free to intermarry. The following is a list of Daphla tribes :— 


Téna Tanggd Bato 
Toku Tobu Chiri 
Tachu Aya Pamé 
Teri Nabum Takhak 
Kara Pil Talak 
Yavo Tade Hédung 
Holu Tingé Taphu 
Niri Rafa Tesin 
Chuhu Tabiyé Teghing 
Tening Beta Tabang 
Tochi Goling Tao 
Tade Obubor 


Marriage between members of the same tribe is forbidden, as also between members 
of tribes which are regarded as having a common ancestor, 


157. The total numbers of Miris, Abors, and Daphlas in the Assam Valley (within 
Numbers of the three tribes in the Assam Valley. ie bone eble and To ae eae ae 
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The Abors, it will be seen, are quite recent settlers. Daphlas are found in the 
western part of North Lakhimpur and the eastern part of Darang. They once had a 
settlement so far west as Hakomata, within 27 miles of Tezpur, but it was abandoned 
some years ago for sites further east. The number returned by the census has since been 
augmented by new colonies of immigrants in 1882 and 1883. The increase among the 
Miris is remarkable, and must be ascribed chiefly to immigration. 

158. ‘Two remarks are due to the reputation of these tribes. Colonel Dalton says 

a . that polyandry is common among the Daphlas. 
Repudiation of certain cuatoms. To me, however, they repudiated the rattics 
with horror, and declared that it would be visited with death. The Miris of the Majhuli, 
again, utterly denied that their boys and girls were ever allowed to come together in the 
ee “Colonel Dalton describes as a festival which few of the uninitiated even 
ear ol. 
* * * * * * * * 
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179, It is doubtful whether Matak (Moran) should have been returned as a separate 
caste at all. Matak is the name of an old 
(17). Matak (Moran).—(1) Matak. division of Upper Assam lying between the 
Noa Dihing, the Brahmaputra, and the southern mountains, and thus including nearly 
the whole of the present Lakhimpur District on the south bank. The common designa- 
tion of the people of this country would be Matak (a word which Robinson says is of 
Khamti origin), but what the term now denotes is nota resident of the country, buta 
follower of the Matak Goshain, and this latter distinction again, whatever may have been 
its effect in former times, does not now avail to constitute a separate caste. The original 
Matak or Moamaria Goshain was a Kolita, who taught the doctrines of the Vaishnava 
school, which he had probably inherited from Sankar, and whose disciples, comprising the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Matak country, may have been bound together by 
community of worship into a single religious body, in which caste differences were for the 
moment sunk. The tradition, in fact, is that the Mataks were converted by Sankar. They 
are characterised by Robinson and others as people of the lowest castes. The Lakhimpur 
census returns explain what this means, for they show that two-thirds of the population 
of Matak consists of non-Aryan tribes, while among the Hindu portion the two respect- 
able castes of Kolita and Keot constitute barely one-fifth. The Assamese of the lower 
districts regarded the Goshain and his medley following with some contempt, which they 
expressed by the term Moamaria, or catchers of the Moa fish, in allusion to the fishing 
carried on by his Dom disciples in the lake on whose bank the Goshain had his seat. 
This was in the Majhuli, a large island in the Brahmaputra between the Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur Districts, and the name of the first Goshain who resided there is said to have 
been Aniruddh. The Shattra was subsequently transferred to the vicinity of Gorhat. 
Towards the middle of the last century an Ahom queen, jealous of the honour of 
Gokhani (Kali), the goddess of her own Tantrik Goshain, compelled certain Moamarias 
and their Goshxin to do homage to the goddess by rubbing the sacrificial blood on their 
foreheads, Such an insult, the extremity of pollution for a Vaishnava, was not forgotten, 
and some thirty years later the Moamarias rose in open rebellion, and obtained posses- 
sion of the capital, whence they were not finally expelled until after several disastrous 
conflicts, which shook the Ahom kingdom towards its fall. In their own country they 
maintained their independence, and remained a tributary state under British rule 
until 1839, when their chief was deposed, and they were absorbed into the rest of the 
province. As religious body, however, they never recovered from the effects of the 
bloody struggles around the Ahom capital, in which the Goshain had been killed and 
his most devoted followers dispersed. Forty years ago they were still to be found, under 
the name of Moamarias, in all parts of the Assam Valley, but the nickname has since 
fallen out of use, and its former synonym Matak is now heard only in Upper Assam, 
where it may mean either an inhabitant of the Matak country, or a follower of some 
Rolita Goshain who claims to represent the historical Moamaria. In the latter sense 
the bearer of the name is usually careful to distingush himself as a purana bhagat, 
or old believer. But this, as remarked above, is not a caste distinction, though it may 
happen that the followers of such a Goshain are mainly drawn from some one caste, such 
as the Doms. 


The few Mataks shown in the census returns are characterized as Moran. The 
meaning of the word Moran is not very cleur. 

Ge Tome: It was the name applied to the upper portion 

of the Matak country, and is now used to designate the extensive tract of waste land 
to the east and north-east of Dibrugarh, where several Goshains still have thoir residence. 
A follower of one of these Goshains would call himself Matak Moran, but the distinction 
is one neither of caste nor nationality. In Pemberton’s Report on the Eastern Frontier, 
and in other early works relating to Assam, the Moamarias, Mataks, or Morans are 
spoken of as a distinct tribe or nation. The Morans are mentioned in Assamese history 
as having been subdued by the Ahom invader in 1251, A.D. Robinson says that {he 
word Mora means “inhabitants of the jungles”: and the occupation assigned them by 
the Ahom conqueror, namely, that of wood-cutters, consorts well enough with this 
derivation. In a list of divisions of the people according to the service exacted from 
eich class under the Ahom system of government, grass-cutters aro mentioned as 
Habungia or Moran, the former of which words certainly means “ frequenters of the 
jungle” (Aah), The distinctive nationality of the Morans, whatever if may have been, 
has long since disappeared. I suspect that 220 persons returned in the present census 48 
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Matak (Moran) are all inhabitants of a single village in North Lakhimpur, and in that 
case they are Ahoms. The census of 1872 shows 14 Mataksin Kamrup, 84 in Sibsagar, 


and 113 in Lakhimpur. 


* * ¥ ¥* * * 


187. With regard to the non-Aryan languages, He chief SunOS are Mr. Brian 
Hodgson’s Essays, in which he gives a voca- 

Mop Seria DARE Aas: bulary and Crane of the “ Bodo, Koch and 

Dhimal tribes,” with a dissertation on their origin and history; and (in the 2nd volume) 
comparative vocabularies of 2 number of tribes in the eastern part of the Brahmaputra 
Valley. Colonel Dalton, in his Ethnology of Bengal, gives short descriptions of most 
of the hill and aboriginal tribes of Assam, with specimens of vocabularies ; and com- 
parative lists of words have been compiled by Sir George Campbell in 1874, and by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter. Colonel McCulloch, in his account of Manipur, gave a series of voca- 
bularies of Naga and Kuki dialects, and the late Mr. Damant also published a pamphlet 
containing vocabularies in a great number of languages between the Brahmaputra and 


the Ningthi. 
The non-Aryan languages may be grouped as follows : 


I.—Bodo or Boro, the language of the great Kachari race (Koch is merely the 
tribal name of Kacharis who have given up their native speech and adopted Bengali), 
under which come Mech and Rabha (it is doubtful if they differ materially from 
Kachari), Lalung, Chutiya, Garo with its offshoot Hajong, and Tiperah; Mikir is 
perhaps an outlying member of this group. The vocabulary is very different, but the 
grammatical structure is said to be similar. 


II. —Aka, Daffla, Miri, Abor and Mishmi,—These five tribes live on the Himalayan 
slopes to the north of the British frontier, and are said to be alt more or less mutually 
intelligible. The Miris of the valley are said by some authorities to speak a different 
language from the hill Miris (in Dr. Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary they occupy a 
separate place), but is generally thought that the speech is the same. 


III.—The Shan languages, which are nearly identical : their members in Assam are 
Ahom, which is said to be lost asa current speech, but to survive among the Deoris or 
priests, and Kamti, Phakial and Aitona, which are distinguished from Ahom by the 
fact that the two former tribes had been converted to Buddhism before their advent in 
Assam, and their vocabulary has been affected thereby. The Aitonias are of mixed 
descent, and are said to speak a language compounded of Khamti and Assamese. Exten- 
sive libraries of religious Shin books in manuscript exist in most large villages of these 
races in the house of the bipu or monk. 


IV.—Thibetan, the language of Bhutan, whether independent or subject to Lassa; 
the Bhutan Bhutias, Thibengia Bhutias and Towang Bhutias all come down to trade 
in Assam, but rarely to settle. 


V.—The Naga group of languages, which possibly includes the Singpho. 


VI—The Kuki group, reaching up from south of Manipur and Cachar to the 
North Cachar and Naga hills, and probably including Manipur ; a Manipuri dictionary 
exists, and Major Lewis has published a volume on the ‘ Dzo or Lushai Kuki language.”’ 


VII.—The Khasi, which is believed to be an isolated race and tongue of which no 
relative exists nearer than Annam. 


All these languages are represented in the census, except the Aka, Ahom, Chuti 
Phakial and Aitonia tongues ; the Ahom, as already observed, is hardly a spoken ae 
now, but several villages exist in which the three last are spoken, though the enumerators 
have failed to record them. 
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188, The following table shows the number who are returned as speaking the 


different languages talked in the country, 


Numerical Statistics which have been described above :— 


a PS 



































Brahmaputra . Total of 
Surma Valley. Valley. Hill Tracts. Province. 
Class I.—Aryan Languages of Permanent Inhabitants. 
Bengali oe eon vee eo { 6,114,606 309,958 1,314 2,425,878 
Assamese ses eas ose te 1,067 1,359,753 534 1,361,359 
Urdu bee to eos sus 60,661 34,314 1,663 94,538 
Clase II.—Non-Aryan Languages. 

Kachari vee tes ove vee 6,092 246,977 11,117 263,186 
Mech one ry) aoe oe eas 57,885 6 58,890 
Rabha coe ie see ees 207 56,285 7 66,499 
Lalung ose oe oss aes 68 45,347 1,606 46,929 
Garo ee De see ous 297 23,517 88,434 112,243 
Hajong «wn Pe eee mek 535 581 80 1,246 
Tipperah see tee Sia ove 3,984 ws oa 4,994 
Mikir at ys se ani 669 68,515 8,591 77,7665 
Daffla vee a sae oo see 549 ‘ia 649 
Miri one wae eae ooo seo 25,634 eee 26,636 
Abor aes a ose aes ais 821 as 821 
Mishmi aoe ace wee ae re 681 ase 681 
Kbampti aoe ve cs ses 2,883 re . 2,883 
Burmese tee tee oor 73 we 73 
Bhutanese _... . Loe 1,340 ie 1,340 
Naga te . 5,984 1,640 4,026 11,650 
Singpho <a naw gia ees see 1,774 pe 1,764 
Manipuri ee se ang ase 47,358 149 115 47,620 
Kuki oe see ves see 3,642 3,785 7,067 10,852 
Khasi eve tes te eee 2,736 618 154,439 157,699 

Total of Class IT wee 70,610 538,056 276,383 882,307 

Class ITI.—Spoken by Temporary Settlers, 

Nepalese ace or oH eat 499 2,621 1,465 4,195 
Santhali wie ass coe tee 4,644 2,986 114 7,744 
Nagpuri eas eee ‘ oe 1,942 377 a 2,319 
Uriya vee aoe one ase 1,733 704 2 2,439 
Marwari ues . . one cae 914 17 931 
Punjabi vee ya ies at sae 247 63 310 
Poshtu aa ave sa woe 10 ae 2 12 
Tameel bi ete tee one 210 13 10 242 
Teluga nis aes ae we 83 vs 4 87 
Armenian... fee ase tee 6 a ae 6 
Arabic Si ea sa oe 1 “ia se 1 
Chinese ae wee oe on aes 9 ive 

Total of Class III ie 9,136 1,677 1,670 18,284 
European langusge —_... oe ie 399 ppl 234 1,424 
Unepecified .., sae oe one 4,065 1,078 2 5,130 

esa ee 
% & * # * * * * 


193, Garo is spoken only by the Garo race, who are found not only in the Garo 
Hills but in the lower slopes and valleys at 

Garo. the foot of the hills in the Cachar and Sylhet, 

Goalpara and Kamrup. A few scattered members of the clan were also censused in 
Darrang, Nowgong and Sibsagar. Inthe valley tract attached to the Garo Hills 3,098 
persons were enumerated as Garos by race, but a larger number, 3,242 as speaking the 
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Garo language. This can hardly be true. Educational works in the Garo tongue (which 
is believed to be akin to Kachari) have been published by the American missionaries at 
Tura, transliterated in the Roman and the Bengali character. 


194. The Mech and Rabha languages are closely connected with Kachari, and it is 

: believed that there is no real difference be- 

Mech, Rabha, Hajong. tween them ; but their grammar and vocabu- 

lary have not been reduced to writing yet. It is reported that a Rabha will often describe 

himself, when asked his race, as a Rabha-Kachari. The same persons are returned as 

Mechis and Rabhas by language and by race in every district. The Hajongs, again, are 

believed to be semi-Hinduised Garos, who have settled on the lower spurs and in the 

valleys at the foot of the Garo Hills on both the north and south sides of the range; in 

the valley tract attached to the Garo Hills, 3,689 have been returned as Hajongs by race, 

while only 581 are recorded as speaking that language. Here, perhaps, the discrepancy 

(if it be not due, as in Lakhimpur, to an error of the enumerators) may be taken asa 
sign that the use of the langnage is dying out, and that Bengali is usurping its place. 


195. All Mikirs by race are recorded as speaking the Mikir language, of which a 
Bs vocabulary has been published by the local 
Mikir. American Mission. 


196. The same persons (25,635 in number) are returned as belonging to the Miri race 
and speaking the Miri language. They are 
found in Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 


197. The term Naga covers a variety of languages as well as of races. The 

“Kachcha Nagas” of North Cachar have no 

Naga connection, as faras we are aware, with the 

Nagas or Nagas in the hills south of Sibsagar, of whom several branches exist, differing 

in tongue or at least in dialect, such as_ the Jobokas, Banferas, Namsangias and many 

others, as far as the Patkoi range ; and in the Naga Hills District there are four races, the 

Angamis, Lhotas, Rengmas and Semas, who differ completely both in language and dress. 

Three grammars and phrase-books of the Angami Naga language have been prepared by 

three officers to compete for a prize offered by the Chief Commissioner, and one of these 
will, it is hoped, ere long be published. 


198. The Manipuris for the most part settled in Cachar and Sylhet about the time 
, of the Burmese invasion of Manipur, and the 
local officers do not believe that any con- 
siderable emigration goes on now from Manipur into the Surma Valley. They have 
identified themselves with the habits of the people of the valley, and though a race of 
mixed Kuki and Naga origin, have become more Hindu than the Hindus, professing 
themselves to be Kshatriyas and to regard the tenets of caste with especial veneration. 
lt might therefore have been expected that a large number of them would have dropped 
the Manipuri as their mother-tongue and have adopted the Bengali of Cachar and 
Sylhet, which in effect they all habitually speak. But not only have all Manipuris by 
race been returned as speaking that language, but in Cachar, while there are 26,745 
Manipuris by race (Table VIII), the census returns show 33,922 persons as speaking 
Manipuri. This is an obvious error, but no explanation of the way in which it occurred 
has been given. The number of Manipuris is believed to be much under-rated in both 
districts, but especially in Sylhet, where the Deputy Commissioner believed that they 
approached more nearly 30,000 than 13,000. It is possible that some of them desirous of 
exalting their rank returned themselves as Hindus of good castes. 


Miri, 


Manipuri. 


199. The Santeng has been classified in Table IX asa different language from the 
Khasi. Khasi, this is a mistake ; the language of these 
two races is identical, though there is a 
tendency to divergence in different parts of the district as to the use of particular words. 
The number of Khasis by race and by tongue agrees in respect of all districts except 
the Khasi Hills, but here a strange discrepancy occurs: Table VIII shows 101,575 
Khasis by race ; and Table 1X, 106,620 Khasis by language ; so that people have been 
returned as speaking the language though not of the Khasi race. Attention has already 
been drawn to the anomaly that in Table III B, 104,177 persons are recorded as Khasis 
by religion. The Khasi has no written character, and has been transliterated in the 
Roman character by the Welsh missionaries who have published several works in it 
for the use of their primary schools and of English students of the language. 
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200. The languages of the smaller hill races—Bhutanese, Daphlas, Abors and 
Mishmis on the north frontier, Khamtis and 
Singphos on the north-east, Kukis on the 
south-east ard Tipperahs on the south— call for no special remark : in all these cases the 
numbers agree in the tables which record race and tongue. 


Smaller Hill Races, 


Extracted from Final Table I, 





Cachar Hill Tracts 
Garo Hills ‘i 
Khasi and Jaintia 
Hip Distarcrs Hills, sos 
“°) | Noga Hills, Civil 
and Military. 
Naga Hill Tracts 
(estimated), 


Total 


Area, | Villages. | Houses. Males, 


Sq. miles, 
2,466 


3,180 
6,167 


| 


18,202 





300 6,470 | 12,368 
768 | 16,516 | 43,350 
1,546 35,048 | 80,543 
1 100 1,351 


231 tee 46,500 





Females, 


12,065 
42,784 
88,817 

29 


46,500 





2,936 66,134 184,112 | 189,695 


Total po- 
pulation, 


24,433 
85,634 
169,360 
1,380 
93,000 


373,807 
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APPENDIX K. 
ARTICLES ON FRONTIER WORK AND POLICY, 1870-72. 


Pioneer, the 12th March 1870. 


It is always to be regretted if, in a case where the Government of India, for reasons of 
State policy, has recourse to exceptional legisla- 

Act XXII, of 1869. tion, it does not take care that full information 
as to its aims and motives is at once laid before the public. Nothing is more calculated to 
produce disquiet, in the minds even of reasonable men, than the idea that the Executive 
Government is prepared to set aside the action of the Courts of law by ex post facto 
enactments, framed to give yalidity to arbitrary and illegal proceedings, If the provisions 
of Act XXII. of 1869 (the Garo Hills Act) have been subjected already to hostile criti- 
cism, this has, we believe, been entirely owing to the reticence of Government itself— 
reticence which, now that the Act has become law, is not only meaningless but mischiev- 
ous. We have had an opportunity of perusing a volume of papers bearing on the early 
history of the Garo frontier, printed and privately circulated by the late General Jenkins ; 
and these read in connection with other published documents enable us to give what we 
think a correct account of the Act in question and its raison d’étre. 


The plains lying at the foot of the Garo Hills were found by the Muhammadan 
invaders of Eastern Bengal in the possession of afew powerful landholders of Hindu, 
or possibly of mixed Hindu and Garo blood, to whom the Muhammadans gave the title 
not of ‘Zemindar’ but of ‘Chowdry.’ The revenue settlement made with these Chowdries 
was assessed not upon the land as elsewhere, but upon certain transit and market dues, the 
bulk of which was realized on the trade carried on with the Garo mountaineers at the 
“ kotes of passes” or frontier markets established at the foot of the hills. The main 
staple of this trade was cotton, which the Garos brought down annually in large quantities 
to barter for cloth and salt. So long as the Chowdries paid their tribute at Rungamattea, 
and ‘squared’ the Foujdar there with occasional gifts of elephants or sandalwood, they 
were left to manage their estates as they pleased. Accordingly, the more ambitious of 
them entered upon a career of conquest in the hills, and on the side of Gowalpara several 
of them succeeded in annexing such outlying spurs as ran into their zemidarees on the 
plains, On the Garo villages so conquered they levied a house-tax, and generally took as 
much as they could manage to get, after the manner of annexationists, ancient or modern. 
The natural consequence of these proceedings, and of the never-ending chicanery and 
oppression practised on the hillmen at the frontier markets, was a chronic enmity between 
the Garos and the Zemindars, relieved occasionally by wild murderous raids of the 
hillmen into the plains, or tax-gathering forays of burkundazes into the hills. 
And this state of things continued for years after the British Government had 
taken nominal possession of North-East Bengal. The revenue settlement of the 
Chowdries was, however, placed by us upon a different footing. Wo generally directed 
our best attention to revenue scttlements. An assessment was put upon the land, and a 
more enlightened policy led ultimately to the abolition of ‘sayer’ and transit dues 
throughout the country. But as ‘sayer’ had been a prolific source of income to the 
landholders of Gowalpara and Mymonsing, particular enquiries were instituted as to the 
amount of compensation to be given them for its loss. Accordingly Mr. John Elliott in 
1788-89 made careful inquiry along the north boundary of Pergunnahs Sherepore and 
Shoosung, in Mymensing, as to the dues levicd by the zemindars at the frontier markets. 
He found that as the Garos were too wary to venture far into the plains, these markets 
were invariably established at, or in, the passes leading to the hills, and were strongly 
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guarded by the zemindar’s burkundazes. Beyond these markets the zemindars dared not 
venture save with large armed parties for elephant-hunting or for purposes of high- 
handed peculation. “The Garos beyond the kotes of passes were (he said) entirely 
independent.” The zemindars were, therefore, given a land settlement for their estates 
on the plains only, and they got compensation for the loss of the dues they levied at the 
marts. But beyond the line of these markets they engaged for nothing. That was the 
country of the Garomen. The Surveyor General’s Department and the sub-divisional 
system had not, however, then been inaugurated, and, in the absence of local supervision 
and precise maps, the zemindars sedulously, and with much satisfaction to themselves, 
continued to levy dues at the Garo hats, and succeeded now and again in collecting tribute 
from some wretched village in the hills. In Gowalpara the ever-recurring raids of the 
Garos led the Government to discover the irritant cause ; and as the task of repressing 
incursions now fell on the Government Police, it was determined after careful enquiry to 
exclude the Bengali zemindars and their rapacious amlah entirely from the hills, giving 
them such compensation as might prevent their suffering by the loss of any profits they 
there enjoyed, however illegally acquired. Regulation: X of 1822 was passed to give 
these arrangements the force of law, and it was distinctly the intention of Goverument at 
that time that it should apply to the whole of the Garo Hills. Asa fact, Garo villages on 
the Mymensing side were actually settled by the Gowalpara authorities under that regula- 
tion. Long years passed of which we know little, tilla series of bloody raids by Garos 
on the plains of Mymensing led the Bengal Government in 1860 to enquire into the state 
of the hills on that side, and it was found that the villages were in a ferment because the 
Shoosung zemindar had been steadily pushing further and further into their midst, levying 
house-tax by armed burkundazes and closing the frontier markets entirely to those who 
proved contumacious. ‘Twelve serious raids in the course of four years showed that 
matters were come to acrisis. A costly expedition was sent into the hills to punish the 
perpetrators of the last incursion, and the inquiries then made clearly established the fact 
that the oppression of the Shoosung Rajah’s amlah was the cause of all the trouble. In 
1859 it had been decided by the Revenue authorities that Pergunnah Shoosung terminated 
at the foot of the Garo Hills—as the records of 1789 now show that it indubitably did. The 
Rajah was, however, suing in the Civil Court to establish his right to include in it over 500 
square miles of territory in the hills, Of this suit Government knew nothing till it came 
into the High Court, when it was too late to offer further evidence than had locally been 
profferred, and the Rajah was able to prove easily enough that some Garo villages had 
now and again paid him tribute, and that the local officers had now and again admitted 
this, Local officers in Bengal know little of the previous history of their district, and 
take little trouble over Government suits. With the approval of the Secretary of State it 
was determined to put Regulation X of 1822 in force, and to exclude the Rajah from inter- 
ference in the hills as the only means of preserving a quiet frontier. This was done, 
but the High Court, on the very imperfect case put before it for Government, decided 
that the wording of the Regulation was not wide enough to cover these arrangements, It 
ruled that the Rajah had shown that he had some rights beyond the line laid down by the 
survey as the north boundary of his estate, but it left him still to show what the extent of 
these rights actually was. In 1866 the Government had inaugurated in the Garo Hills 
that policy of direct management hy selected officers which will, we believe, in a few 
years reclaim all the wild tribes on our north-east frontier, and the question which it had 
now to decide was, whether it should permit the civilization of a whole people to be indefi- 
nitely hindered by the grasping machinations of a Bengali zemindar, when it knew his pre- 
tensions, however specious, to be unsound. The High Court itself had, as regards the 
Bhutan Dwars, pressed upon Government the fact that their tribunal, bound as it was to 
decide only on legal proof, was not a proper forum when considerations of frontier policy, 
and the settlement of barbarous tracts, came to be dealt with. Tenderness or regard for 
the social virtues of the Shoosung Rajah, and we believe he is not destitute of these, would 
have beenacrime. Act XXII of 1869, thereforo, by re-enacting Regulation X of 1822 
in less ambiguous terms, enabled the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to exclude the 
Rajah’s depenlents from the hills, and to place the direct management of the Garos in ne 
hands of the Deputy Commissioner. Full compensation will under the Act be given to 
the Rajah for every right he can show that he exercised ; for all the profits he can eee 
that he enjoyed. What the result of Government policy in dealing with the Garos a 
been we may be able at some future day to show. But meantime we trust we have ma ‘ 
it clear that. higher considerations than a petulant resolve not to be worsted in a Civ! 
suit led the Government to the passing of the Garo Hills Act of 1869. 
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Pioneer, the 16th March 1870. 


In dealing with the hill people on the North-East Frontier, the Government is 
. as confronted by two distinct problems, It has 
The Garo Bills District. first to ward off the attacks of the outer tribes 
dwelling amid the great mountain systems that flank the Empire, and next it has to 
consider how best to bring under control the inhabitants of the ranges that intersect our 
settled districts. In regard to the former, it has long ago been seen that to enter ona 
career of indefinite conquest towards Thibet, China, or Burma, were vain and _profitless, 
The policy adopted, therefore, has been in theory one of watchful preparedness, subject 
no doubt to occasional lapses, but on the whole effective. Conciliation by free admission 
to trade, interpreted and emphasized by a strong line of frontier posts, is what Govern- 
ment offers to the Abors, Mishmees, and such like tribes. A similar policy was for a long 
time pursued towards those other races who occupy the broad range of hills that lies 
between the Assam Valley and the plains of Cachar, Sylhet, and Mymensing. Leaving 
out of sight the Khasias, with whom special circumstances led us into settled relations at 
a comparatively early date, we here refer particularly to the Nagas and Garos. Of the 
Nagas, their history, their sufferings, and their reclamation we may find another oppor- 
tunity to speak. At present we must confine our remarks to the more westerly tribe of 
Garos, Long before our accession to power, these mountaineers had dealings with the 
low country ; and among the earliest documents in our records is a proposal by Rengta, 
Chief of all the Garos, to become a Company’s zemindar, were he only delivered from the 
oppression of his neighbours, the Bengalees of the plains. Nothing, however, came of 
this, and the Garos were . left to settle their own quarrels, and ravage periodically the 
frontier villages, till the time of Mr. David Scott, the great Pro-Consul of North-Dast 
Bengal. Under his vigorous rule efforts were made to bring the Garo Chiefs under our 
influence and control. Regulation X of 1822 was passed to remove from their midst the 
intrigues and oppressious of Bengali zemindars and their amlah. The frontier markets 
were thrown open to the hillmen, and for a time it really seemed as if this would be one of 
the first races to accept our rule and its attendant benefits. But David Scott died—the 
conquest of Assam and more imperial claims drew off the attention of Government—the 
Garos of the inner hills fell away from all engagements with us, and onlyon the outer verge 
of the plateau was an uncertain control kept up and a kind of spasmodic order preserved by 
the darogahs and burkundazes of the neighbouring thannahs. The country becamea land 
unknown ; the people were provel uncouth and dangerous. Protected by deadly and all 
but impenetrable thickets the Garos’ fastnesses were for long years inviolate; their 
outrages unchecked and for the most part unpunished. When now and again some 
more than ordinarily ferocious raid had desolated whole villages, and filled each little 
frontier mart with horror, a Company of Sepoys or Police would perhaps struggle up 
into the hills, and after burning the first village they could find, hurry down again, half 
of them silly from fever, and the rest halt and maimed from stumbling over the pitfalls 
of an enemy they had never seen. ‘The general policy of both Local and Supreme 
Governments up to 1860 was to have no direct dealings whatever with the savage tribes 
of the Assam Valley. Non-interference did its worst. Bengal, however, at last got a 
Ruler who saw in these mountain ranges an integral part of the province committed to 
his charge, and who did not regard with complacency the gross darkness that had 
gathered round them, broken only, as it seemed, by the glare of burning villages on hill 
and plain. Sir Cecil Beadon took up the problem so long laid by, and enunciated a 
policy the results of which have already surprised those who hoped for most. It was in 
truth no new policy. It was merely the reiteration of the old, but still inexplicable fact, 
that one British officer of tact and firmness living in the midst of an inferior race, ready 
to redress their grievances, to sympathize with their wants, and punish their crimes, can 
turn the hearts of that people to himself, and lead them forward to civilization and peace. 
In 1866 the Garo Hills District was founded, and Lieutenant Williamson, an officer 
whose subsequont proceedings have amply shown the wisdom of his selection, was directed 
to establish himself permanently on the Tura peak, in the very heart of the Garo Hills, 
Furnished, of course, with a sufficient guard he lost no time in taking up his station, 
The Garos at first viewed his advent with suspicion, but he fortunately possessed accom- 
plishments that awoke their wonder, and ultimately won their respect. Unerring skill 
with the rifle, and a soundness of wind and limb that enabled him to beat the village leaders 
in a race uphill, were a better introduction for him than even his armed police. Com- 
munity after community have come in to tender their allegiance, and when last the 
Commissioner visited the hills, there met him from one circle alone seventeen Chiefs 
fourteen of whom had never paid tribute to man, And all these are bloodless victories, 
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Raids have apparently ceased to be. Human sacrifice has been everywhere repressed, a 
dog now taking the place of the nobler victim. Only a small portion of the country 
remains unvisited,and into that no English foot has ever penetrated. Lieutenant 
Williamson, however, hopes to enter it from the side of the Khasi Hills next cold weather; 
and already the Commissioner has reported that he sees in near prospect the complete 
submission of the Garo Hills to the British Government—a conquest as cheap financially 
as it is politically valuable. The field here opened for the Teacher and the Missionary 
we need do no more than indicate. We scarcely dare hope that there may not hereafter 
arise some difficulties. A nation is not born in a day. But to secure success it is 
essentially necessary that the influence of our officers brought to bear on these savages 
directly and undisturbed. ‘The invariable consequence of the machinations and encroach- 
ments of Bengalee landlords in these hills has been outrage and bloodshed. We know 
that they have no substantial right there, but let us buy up whatever they by use have 
acquired. ‘The simplicity of a hillman makes him the easy victim of the Bengalee, 
whether it be in Sonthalia, or among the Garos, or in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. Our 
Government has had some costly lessons on this subject, let us hope it will profit by 
them. 


The system under which the Garo Hills are administered is simple and devoid of 
technicalities. Each village has its Lukma or headman, who is primarily responsible for 
the payment of its tribute, the production of offenders and the maintenance of order. 
Over every circle of villages is placed a Luskur or petty Chief, chosen for his influence and 
good character. The Luskurs try all cases of theft, injury to property, injury to the 
person not affecting life or limb, house-trespass and affronts, provided neither of the 
parties is a near relative of their own or a foreigner. They punish by fine, after proceed- 
ings held in open durbar in the presence of at least three witnesses. Hither party, if 
dissatisfied, can appeal forthwith to the Deputy Commissioner who tries the case de novo. 
In the same way the Luskurs each in his own jurisdiction, try civil suits—their proce- 
dure being entirely oral. ‘the Deputy Commissioner hears such cases on appeal, and 
ordinarily settles them by reference toa punchayet. Houses, needful clothing, cooking 
utensils, implements of husbandary and seed-grain are exempt from attachment and_ sale. 
No professional pleaders or mookhtars are allowed. ‘The tribute paid as a house-tax levied 
on each village is intended to be rather an acknowledgement of submission than a source 
of revenue. Altogether, the idea of the hill administration is village self-government 
under the immediate superintendence and watchful eye of the resident British officer. 
What the results have been we have already shown. 


Pioneer, the 18th August 1870. 


We have more than once drawn attention to the progress which civilisation and order 

are making in the Garo Hills, We have done 

Moce-abomtsthe sande, this with a two-fold object. It is, on the one 

hand, interesting to know the dealings of Government with hill races, hitherto reckoned 
dangerous and irreclaimable ; and, on the other, it is no small encouragement and satis- 
faction to our frontier officers to think that their labours are not wholly overlooked, and 
that their countrymen are sympathiasing with their trials and triumphs. We doubt if the 
Tesidents in towns and favoured stations, the frequenters of band-stands and lovers of 
croquet, ever realise the position and life of the gallant young fellows, who amid jungles 
and swamps and rugged hills are rough-hewing the savage peoples of the frontier into 
shapely members of the body politic. The solitude and self-sacrifice of such a life are but 
little understood. With no companions but his police guard; no recreation save that 
afforded by his gun; exposed to the deadly miasm of the valleys; a Native doctor his only 
medical adviser ; liable at any moment to treacherous attack ; no aid or succour within 
many miles ; his house a hut, his food uncertain, with no luxuries and few comforts, the 
Hills ‘Tract Officer must have heart in his work, or he will utterly fail, and be of all men 
most miserable. But if he sees his efforts prospering; if he sees savage communities 
abandoning their lawlessness and burying their feuds ; if he finds them coming to him for 
advice, for redress of injuries, and adjustment of disputes; if barbarous customs drop 
quietly out of use, new industries spring up, new wants arise; if he knows that a nation 
is awaking to new being in his hands, we can imagine no reward more rich, no satisfaction 
more pure than his. For this reason it is that the annual reports of such districts should, 
and we believe do, engage the attention of Government. hey are generally unpretending 
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documents. The best men tell their story in the quietest way. Their enthusiasm 
is reserved for their every-day work, and the diffidence of young Englishmen comes 
over them with the assumption of their pen. Such men make little show when visiting 
a Lieutenant-Governor or Secretary. A card with a well known name is brought in, 
and there enters a shy-looking, weather-beaten young man, who can scarcely be brought 
to tell the facts of his last exploit: how he seized with his own hand a murdering Chief 
in the centre of his astonished clan, or stormed some well-nigh impregnable stockade 
filled with angry and excited braves. The North-East Frontier has known many such 
men, but their story will never perhaps be fully told. The eyes of India turn only 
westward, and the pettiest skirmish on the Black Mountain is more to the Government, 
and more to the public, than the obscure victories, now-a-days mostly bloodless, which 
have added whole districts to our empire, and are securing for usa quiet frontier on the 
East. 


Glancing more particularly at the Garo Hills Administration Report for the past 
year, which lies before us, we find that twenty-three communities have in that time 
submitted to our rule. There are now only some fifty villages in the whole of the hills, 
which claim to be independent, and even these are practically under our influence and 
control ; most of the Chiefs have submitted voluntarily. In a few instances subjection 
was insisted upon as a punishment for outrage, but thanks to the firm bearing and 
admirable tact of Lieutenant Williamson, not a single shot was fired, though occasionally 
collision seemed all but certain. The main duty of the Deputy Commissioner, since his 
settlement in the hills, has been that of a peace-maker. To put an end to the inter- 
minable blood feuds of the Garos has been the object he has kept steadily in view. It is 
generally impossible in any case to tell how far back a quarrel runs, or with whom rests 
the blame. So the mode of reconciliation adopted is this. A strong party is marched 
to the neighbourhood of the villages concerned. The chief men are summoned, and 
informed that the British Government has determined that there shall be no more feud, 
but that all its subjects shall live in peace with one another. The skulls and ghastly 
trophies of past murders are brought forth, and in presence of both parties publicly burnt. 
A solemn oath of friendship is then sworn, the sanction of which is the warning that the 
village that first violates the truce shall be summarily punished by the Saheb himself. 
None of these engagements have yet been departed from. The system so much in vogue 
at times of bribing the headmen of such communities into good behaviour is being entirely 
abandoned. A percentage upon the tribute collected is given to the Chief selected by the 
Deputy Commissioner for the charge of a circle or a village, but annual presents and an 
indiscriminate distribution of rewards are now becoming things of the past. 


It may be interesting to give the history of one Garo feud, finally settled during the 
past year, that some idea may be formed of the vitality of such quarrels and the extra- 
ordinary ramifications they take. Lengsang, the head man of Ribugiri, cast eyes of 
unlawful love on a married woman in his village, Sookri by name. Like David, when 
enamoured of Bathsheba, he determined to get rid of the inconvenient husband, a 
relation of his own, by putting him in the fore front of the very next battle; but he 
went further, for he made a secret arrangement with the enemy, the men of Mandalangiri, 
that they should come up speedily as though to attack his village of Ribugiri, and there 
slay Ringrang, his leman’s spouse. The plot was carried out, Ringrang died in the 
affray, and Lengsang with a readiness to forgive injuries which amazed those not in the 
secret, made peace with Mandalangiri aud tock Sookri to his house. 'The avenger of 
blood was however not far distant. At Boldakgiri was a boy called Dingrang, related to 
both Lengsang and the dead Ringrang, who grew up in the belief that on him lay the 
duty of repaying to Mandalangiri the slaughter of his relative. Arrived at man’s 
estate he slew a native of that place and so re-opened the feud. Elated by the success 
of the first raid he planned another, and in this he was joined by Ribugiri and 
Lengsang himself, who thus craftily sought to vindicate his own innocence of 
Ringrang’s murder. Mandalangiri_ however beat them off. Then Dingrang and 
Vengsang quarrelled, and by treachery the young man surprised the older sinner and 
butchered him and seven of his family. In this affair one-half of Ribugiri assisted 
Dingrang. Mandalangiri now came up and stormed that part of Ribugiri which had 
helped to murder their old secret ally, Lengsang, putting to death all they could 
capture in the place. At this point the Deputy Commissioner stepped in. Dingrang 
and his accomplices were seized and transported. The villages concerned were all heavily 
fined. The skulls of the murdered were produced and burnt, a lasting peace sworn 
and cultivation was resumed as though feuds had never been. 
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We are glad to see that the Government has resolved to give every encouragement 
to the American missionaries in their efforts to educate the Garos. The Government 
schools at the foot of the hills only reach the half breeds. The missionaries by entering 
into the interior will secure the rea] hillmen. In the course of a few years we may hope 
to find the Garos as peaceful as the Kols; and if Christianity should interpose to prevent 
their falling into the gross superstitions and caste absurdities of Hinduism, that surely 
is only matter for gratulation. A good work will have been well done. 


Pioneer, 24th March 1870, 


Separated from the Garos by the country of the Khasias and the Sintengs dwells 
: aaa that agglomeration of tribes known by the 

TheN age ills Dietrich, generic name of ‘Naga.’ Philologists find in 

them direct descendants of the ‘serpent’ races of the Vedic chronicle. History, less 
imaginative, knows them as the Nangtas’ or ‘naked’ savages who disturbed the 
borders of the Ahom kings. The hills which in the Garo country are broken up by 
numerous ravines and clothed with dense thickets of useless jungle, rise among the 
Nagas to meet the great central range, and though difficult enough to traverse, yet open 
out here and there into broad sweeps of rolling savannah, wooded with oak and beech 
and fir. The tribes inhabiting this part, which may be roughly described as lying between 
Assam and Manipur, are all known as Nagas, but they have no inter-tribal relations, no 
common bond of union. Each village is self-contained and _ self-governed ; stockaded to 
meet the open attack, and ever on its guard against the treachery of its nearest neighbour. 
The smaller villages it is true obey for their own sakes the behests of the more powerful ; 
but in most things each community stands alone. In years now happily gone by, the 
advance of a common foe, whether in the shape of the pony cavalry of Manipur, or the 
red-coated sepoys of the Sahibs, might draw them together for a time; or the prospect 
of a successful raid upon Cachar or Assam would induce a temporary oblivion of village 
jealousies ; but to trim his rough kilt and collar with the hair of his enemies was the 
ambition of each Naga warrior—a delight not easily to be foregone. The blood feud of 
two communities could only be appeased by blood, and each fresh settlement renewed the 
mutual debt. Such were the savage hillmen with whom we first made acquaintance in 
the year 1832, It would be wearisome to bring together all we know of their various 
septs, or to recapitulate the dealings of our Government with them for the last forty 
years, Nor would the retrospect be in all points a pleasant one. It is only now that wo 
can look with unmixed satisfaction upon our avowed policy in the hills. The first 
attempts to open up the Naga territory were made rather in the interests of Manipur 
than of India, and were due to the fact that Rajah Gumbhir Sing was desirous of 
strengthening his hands against Burma by intimate trade relations with Assam, and it 
was thought well to encourage him in this policy. But the only effect of this encroach- 
ment on their hills was to rouse the whole Angami Naga clan and bring them down in 
vengeful foray, not on Manipur, where there was little to get and many to keep that 
little, but on the defenceless villages of the Cachar and Assam plains. In due course 
retaliatory or, as they were called, punitory expeditions were sent into the hills; and 
although some attempts were made by the officers conducting these to establish 
amicable relations for the future, but little success seems to have attended their 
efforts. The hills were claimed as British territory and Manipur was warned to con- 
fine itself to certain prescribed limits. Engagements for the payment of a nominal 
tribute were entered into by the Angamis, only to be broken when our troops 
withdrew. The establishment of a police station in the hills was met by vehement 
protest expressed in the murder of its Darogah. Between 1839 and 1850 ten military 
expeditions had been sent against the Nagas, with no more tangible result than the 
burning of many villages, the destruction of much grain, the loss of many lives, and the 
confirmed hostility of the whole tribe. Baffled at length by the inveterate savagery of 
the people and the difficulties of their hills, the Government fell back on a policy of 
absolute non-interference and defence ; and even the Imperial Dalhousie emphatically 
pronounced the game not worth the candle. We had nothing to gain, he said, by 
annexing a wild people and their barren hills. So we relegated them to a kind of political 
“ Coventry.” In the year 1851 our troops withdrew, and the Nagas relieved their feelings 
on the occasion by a grand series of twoand twenty raids, of which we prudently took 
no notice. For fifteen years we left them to themselves and to the tender mercies of 
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Manipuri ravagers. At last, however, Government became convinced that a policy of 
masterly inactivity in dealing with a savage tract lying in the midst of our settled districts 
is no policy at all—-but a specious synonym for neglect of duty. As in the Garo so in the 
Naga Hills, Sir Cecil Beadon in 1866 urged upon the Government of India the necessity 
of dealing specially with the circumstances of the case. No line of posts, however strong, 
could guard the plains from the incursions of a foe to whom hill and swamp and forest 
were aids instead of hindrances. What we had to do was to enter boldly on the work of 
civilising the hillmen themselves, and to change the whole standard of their national 
morals. In the very midst then of the Angami country was a site selected, at which 
Lieutenant Gregory, a specially chosen officer, should be permanently located. Attended 
by a strong guard, but avoiding all appearance of aggression, he built his head-quarters 
station at Samoogoodting, a place which had once before been a police post, and the people 
of which were willing to submit to our rule and enjoy our protection. They agreed to 
pay a house-tax of Rs. 2 per annum, commutable to eight days’ labour in the year. No 
attempt was made to annex any community by force. They were all invited to meet 
Lieutenant Gregory at Samooyoodting, and the objects of his settlement there were fully 
explained to them. A general amnesty of all old offences was proclaimed, except as 
regards one village which had recently been guilty of a bloody raid on a Meekir hamlet. 
At the same time there was no weakness of demeanour shown. The assembled Chiefs 
were warned that outrage would be met by summary chastisement, and as earnest of this 
the offending village of Razepemah was razed to the ground and its inhabitants distributed 
through other communities. All were told that no interference would be exercised 
in respect of their internal feuds, though the Deputy Commissioner was ready to act 
as arbiter on reference voluntarily made. Those who chose to submit themselves 
to the British authorities and pay the small tribute demanded in token of fealty would be re- 
ceived and become entitled to protection. But all without distinction were invited to trade, 
aud were permitted to frequent the markets established near the foot of the hills, on receiv- 
ing a pass from the Deputy Commissioner and leaving their spears at Samoogoodting till 
their return. In anticipation of the time when our influence should be paramount, it was 
decided as regards civil and criminal administration to work on the basis of recognized cus-~ 
tom. In petty crime and civil cases the Gaonboora, or village Chief or Chiefs, were to de- 
cide with the aid of assessors, subject to the appellate and general control of the Deputy 
Commissioner. They were also to be held responsible for police and for the tribute of their 
community, receiving 2) per cent. on the collections by way of salary. Such in brief was 
the system introduced, and what has been the result? First and foremost there has not 
been a single Anyami raid since Samoogoodting was occupied. This is of itself no 
miean success. Then again the Deputy Commissioner has been able to visit in peace most 
of the principal communities, He has not made any attempt to exact tribute or extort 
lshour, but the Nagas in Jarge gangs voluntarily offer their services to construct roads and 
vion, For this of course they are paid fair wages. Last year 3,000 of them 
» plains for trade, without committing a single outrage, Deputies from all the 
val villages now attend at Samoogoodting and act as means of communication 
-oween their people and the Deputy Commissioner. ‘“ The name of Angami,’”’ writes the 
Deputy Commissioner of Assam, “once a terror to the frontier peasantry of Nowgong 
and Golaghat, and an abhorrence to civil officers, promises soon to designate as peaceful 
and industrious a people as any we have dealings with’’, 


The Nagas who live to the south of Seebsaugor and on the westerly slopes of the cen- 
tral range are not so open to our influence, and have to be dealt with as the Abors and 
Mishinees, and other external tribes. So late as 1867 they committed a raid at Gellaki. 
but as all their supplies are drawn from the plains we can punish them effectively by clos- 
ing the markets to them, ‘This course induced them to deliver up to justice the leaders in 
the Gellaki raid ; and the gradual civilization of the Angami District on their flank will 
soon give us such a point of vantage as will render outrage impossible for the future. 
There is much yet to be done, and there may be difficulties yet to come, but the right 
path has at last been struck, aud time must lead us to a happy issue, 


Pioneer, 28th March 1870. 


Tn the brief account which we lately gave of the Garo Hills District we said the 
Government was on its north-cast frontier 

The Chitlagong Hill Tracts. engaged in working out two distinct policies, 

the first defensive and directed to warding 

off the attacks of the outer peoples who are geographically and politically beyond our 
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control ; the other aggressive and civilising, designed to bring into the body politic 
those tribes whose habitat is undoubtedly within the limits of the Empire. We have 
now to turn to a part of our frontier where these problems present themselves for 
solution in a composite shape. We find ourselves in Chittagong hemmed in eastward 
by a great mountain system within which dwell warlike tribes of whose history, wants, 
and local position, we know as little as we do of the Abors and Mishmees; while north- 
ward between us and the settled District of Cachar intervenes a tract of hill land hitherto 
unexplored, the inhabitants of which, the Lushais, harass us north and south as the 
Garos were wont to harass Gowalpara and Mymensing. Theoretically it would seem 
that our course of action was clear before us. We have, one would think, only to 
protect the plains eastward by a chain of police posts, and to occupy the Lushai country 
as we occupied Tura and Samoogoodting, to effect the same good results. What should 
be done as regards the Lushais we may on some future day discuss. Meantime let us 
examine the position of the Government in the hills lying east and south of the Regula- 
tion District of Chittagong. The first fact which complicates our problem here is that 
we have not been able, as on the north side of Assam, to confine our administration to the 
plains. When we took possession of Chittagong, we found two Mugh chieftains estab- 
lished in the hills, paying a tribute in cotton to the authorities at Islamabad. They had 
obtained a sort of rude sovereignty over the wandering tribes who “ joomed” along the 
course of the mountain streams, and who were known under the various titles of Koomees 
Kookies, Mrungs, &c. In 1789 we converted the cotton tribute into a money payment, 
which oddly enough is to this day known as the “ Kapas” mehal or tax, the basis of this 
tax being a capitation fee levied annually by the Chiefs on each couple of joomeas owing 
them fealty. It was the duty of the Chiefs as well to repress any lawless tendencies 
among their own subjects as to ward off the attacks of the less settled races living in the 
upper hills towards Burma and Arracan, The whole country south of the Kurnafoolie 
River was nominally the kingdom of the Phroo family ; and to the head of this family in 
1847 the Government granted a considerable remission of revenue on his undertaking to 
defend the plains and his proper hills from the Shindoos and other powerful tribes who 
were even then pressing upon British territory. North of the Kurnafoolie jurisdictions 
were more divided and separate settlements more numerous. Hence our earliest steps 
in direct administration of the Hill Tracts were confined to the north of that river. It 
was not till 1860 that the Hill Tracts of Chittagong were formally separated from the 
regulation district and placed under a special Superintendent ; and even then—although 
Act XXII. of 1860 enabled Government to provide a complete system of management — 
the main object of the Superintendent’s appointment was that he might, through the 
agency of the Chiefs, prevent raids which had of late years become somewhat numerous. 
Before the Superintendent entered on office there took place that most disastrous incursion 
of savages into the plains of Tipperah_known as the great Kookie invasion. Passing 
across the north of the Chittagong Hill Tracts a horde of wild mountaineers burst 
suddenly upon the unsuspecting Bengalee villages of the plains, and burnt, pond 
slew, and carried captive, retreating safely to thcir jungles when the troops at sent 
arrived. It was the attempt to punish this outrage that first opened our eyes to the 
character of the country and the task that lay before us. With infinite difficulty - 
expeditionary force penetrated to the village from which the war party had set out. 
To burn it down and struggle back again was all they could effect. The hills ae 
deadly in climate, clothed with impenetrable thickets, utterly destitute of supplies, es 
up by ravines and countless water-courses ; the only paths were torrent beas, along Wl nit 
a light-armed Kookie might perhaps safely travel, but which to the sepoy were is difflcu : 
as the jungle on their sides. Such was the country we had now to enter. The neare 
Tanges were inhabited by tribes of peacefnl joomeas, our undoubted subjects ae 
were bound to protect. We took their revenue and they fairly claimed our aid. 
interests of our settled districts also demanded considcration ; and well nigh hopeless 
as with the available means the task appeared, it was yet undertaken. A_ line of ae 
police posts was planted on the outer verge of the joomea tract from the ren yi 
Kurnafoolic, and the Superintendent of Hill Tracts took up his station at Chun ea 
a missionary of civilization to the tribes he had to guard, and pledged to do his u a . 
to keep them safe from harm. Flow material prosperity and improvement Cae 
advancing within the protected tract the annual returns of the district SI BON ore 
those who believe that our guardianship has been a farce, it will be a novel and star Sa 
experience to be told that since the establishment of our posts there has not been ed 
one single raid north of the Kurnafoolie. We could not have anticipated this « rr i 
There is not a point of the defended line that is not permeable to a war re ihe 
savages, It is only lately that connecting paths have been cut from post to post. 
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military security seems wanting, but the fact remains; the posts have stopped 
the raids. Up to the end of 1866 the defence of the country south of the Kurnafoolie was 
left in the hands of the Poang or Bohmong as the head of the Phroo family is called ; and 
it is in this quarter that the raids of which we hear so much have all occurred. Not 
that they have becn so numerous even here as is commonly supposed. ‘There were none 
in 1861, 1862, or 1863. Since that time ten raids, or rather ten outrages, have been 
reported, several of them being by the same raiding party, the sack of one homestead being 
often called a raid. These outrages have generally been the work of Shindoos, a 
powerful tribe living in the far interior, quite beyond the reach of the Chittagong author- 
ities, and accessible, if at all, only from the side of Burma, The Kookie or Lushai 
tribes of Howlongs and Syloos living to the north-east of the Hill Tracts District have 
also raided in the south, passing across the face of our posts to reach their prey. The 
best energies of our Superintendent have been devoted to the establishment of amicable 
relations with these last, but not, we fear, with any real success. We have still to make 
such a demonstration of power in their midst as shall convince them that we are as 
powerful as we are peaceable. The kindred clan under Ruttun Poea, whose village we 
burnt in 1860, has been friendly ever since that time, and it is now, we believe, proposed to 
station an officer with a strong guard at this Chief’s head-quarters, to confirm him in his 
alliance, and serve as a check upon the Howlongs and Syloos, who would be chary of 
sending out large war parties southwards, leaving two hundred hill police to intercept 
their return. Within the last three years we have extended our police posts south of the 
Kurnafoolie, but they neither go far enough, nor are they strong enough to protect the 
country. A considerable increase of force is required. But this given, we would depre- 
cate any great expenditure of men or money on this part of our frontier. A vastly 
exaggerated idea of the nature of the attacks—now-a-days called raids —appears to us to 
be generally prevalent. They are not in most cases great tribal inroads, but petty hill 
dacoities, attended no doubt with murder and outrage, but much facilitated and encouraged 
by the habits of the unfortunate victims. A joomes family, having exhausted the ground 
at its present clearing, wanders away into the jungle, following the course of some 
mountain stream. When it findsa spot sufficiently solitary and otherwise eligible, it 
burns down the jungle, builds a wretched hut, and after dibbling holes in the soil sows in 
these five kinds of seed, for the coming up of which it sits down to wait, If the site is 
good other families may follow, and then for common defence a stockade is run up. A 
Kookie scout spies from a distant hill the gap in the forest or the smoke of the fires, and 
in the gray of some dim dawning, with yells and shots and arrow flights, the 
place is harried, the women and children carried captive while the men of the family fly 
to the jungle or fall by the spear. Days after at the nearest post the joomea father tells 
the Sub-Inspector of the raid. In another week a panting constable gets to the Superin- 
tendent. The telegraph informs Calcutta that the Kookies are out. Police are hurried 
off, the posts are strengthened, but the raiders have vanished in the forest, and we can 
only guess from whence they came, and vaguely wonder whither they went. Occasionally, 
no doubt, these attacks are on a larger and more extended scale: but what we wish to 
maintain is that it is impossible on such a frontier to secure perfect immunity from the 
inroads of hill savages; that what we have to do is to take up a definite line and defend it 
as best: we can, declining to give protection to joomeas wandering beyond it; and that 
there must be some ratio between the amount of protection afforded and the value to us 
of the country protected. There are no imperial considerations whatever involved in the 
defence of this vast jungle such as influence us on the north-west frontier. Prudence, 
financial and political, warns us not to be quixotic. 


Pioneer, the 9th April 1870, 


Five and forty years ago the north-east frontier had imperial claims upon the atten- 
tion of Government and of the public. But 

North-East Frontier Defence. since the Burmese were driven out of Assam, 

. the interest therein has flagged and flickered, 

to be only temporarily revived by the war with Bhutan, and finally to be classed among 
things provincial and obscure. We propose now to inquire what is involved at the present 
day in the idea of frontier defence as applicable to the Divisions of Cooch Behar, Assam 
Dacca, and Chittagong; to examine the provision already made in this behalf ; and to 
seek to arrive at some conclusion as to possible improvement and the desirability of 
change. First, then, we may exclude from the list of our probable foes in this quarter 
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Burma, which was at one time the most formidable of them all, It is no longer likely 
that Burmese Generals will lead regular armies through Manipur into Cachar, or by the 
Patkoi Pass into Upper Assam. Nor need we fear any serious danger from Thibet, 
although it isa fact not generally known that in 1852 a Thibetan army advanced to 
within a few miles of our frontier by the Kurriapara Dwdr. Bhutan is indeed the only 
power capable of making an organized attack upon the plains; but that the Bhuteah 
will ever do so we cannot for a moment anticipate. Their outrages, though sufliciently 
annoying, have always been petty in character ; and the lessons lately read them coupled 
with their wretched state of internal anarchy, may serve to guarantee us against serious 
danger. Sikkim, even if willing to give trouble, is not able, and is sufficiently controlled 
by Darjeeling. Besides which our subject does not take us into the interior of the hills 
in this quarter. Civilized or semi-civilized enemies we have not then to dread. We 
have to deal only with savage hillmen of various designations whose inroads cannot be 
foreseen, and who possess neither the arms nor the habits of regular warfare. With 
regard to such of these races as lie entirely within our border, we have lately shown 
that a policy of direct management has met with remarkable success. The presence of a 
British officer and of armed police among the Garos and Nagas, and of troops among 
the Khasias and Sintengs, has apparently rendered the plains of Assam, Mymensing, 
Sylhet, and Cachar, secure from raids so far as those tribes are concerned. There is still, 
however, even here a certain residuum of danger. The experiment is new in its extended 
application, and we cannot prudently, in discussing the question of frontier defence, omit 
all consideration of possible outrage by the inhabitants of the tracts above specified. Be- 
sides these we have in Assam Akas, Dufflas, Abors, Miris, Mishmis, Singphos, Khamptis 
and Bor Nagas, who, however quiet now and anxious to trade, must yet be confronted 
with a show of force, and led to love through salutary fear. The country which has to be 
protected from their incursions is one of the most hopelessely difficult in all India, Void 
of roads, void of supplies, intersected by more rivers than any other province of equal 
size, for the most part a vast swamp covered with dense forest, where villages and clearings 
show like oases amid wastes of foliage, Assam has to be defended in almost infinite detail. 
If the protecting force is to be anything more than a name it must be dispersed over a 
line a thousand* miles in length. It is obvious that such minute sub-division is foreign 
to any strictly military organization, and that no regiment could undertake such duty 
without detriment to its efficiency and subversion of its discipline. Accordingly we find 
that the Assam regiments which performed this outpost work before the introduction of 
the new police were notoriously ineffective. When the 43rd Native Infantry was ordered 
for service some years ago a large proportion of the men rejoined its head-quarters for 
the first time in eight or ten years, having never in that period had a single regimental 
parade. After the Bhutan war the police relieved the military of all outpost duty in 
Assam, and for the last five years we have had three regiments idling at a few sudder 
stations, while an armed police has held the whole frontier line and garrisoned the Naga 
and the Garo Hills. It is true that were the troops away the same number of police as are 
now employed could not be relied upon to protect the province. But the duties which have 
to be performed are those which only a force constituted like an armed police can carry 
out, and if they were numerically stronger and regularly sent into the reserves for drill, 
our Assam Police could defend the whole valley, as indeed they do now discharge the more 
active functions of its watch and ward. Confining ourselves still to Assam and the neigh- 
bouring mountain tracts let us see what is the strength and cost of the arrangements now 
subsisting. The annual cost of the 42nd, 43rd, and 44th Regiments with head-quarters at 
Debrooghur, Gowhatty, and Shillong, respectively, is Rs. 6,69,310, The strength of each 
reyiment is supposed to be 800 men. The total strength of the police for the districts 
of Assam, including the Khasi, Naga, and Garo Hills force is 2,064 men, costing 
Re. 3,52,210 only exclusive of European superintendence, which may be taken to raise 
the total cost to Rs. 4,11,010. We believe that if the police were increased by 
1,200 men at a cost of, say, Ra. 2,50,000, the troops might be entirely withdrawn 
and four lakhs of rupees be legitimately saved. It must be remembered also that 
the whole criminal work of the province is done by the present police force in addition to 
its outpost duty and active defence of the frontier. On the Bhutan frontier we have two 
regiments stationed, the one at Julpigori, the other at Buxa, Their annual cost is about 
Re. 3,76,000. If it be necessary to have any troops at all on this part of the frontier, 
which we doubt, believing as we do that a military police would do the work better and 
more cheaply, we would move one of these regiments to Doobree, on the Berhampooter, 
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® That is to say, taking north and south sides of the valley together. 
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where it could act effectively either towards Bhutan or towards Assam, and relieve 
the minds of those who consider the sight of scarlet to have some magical eflicacy 
in securing quiet. ‘The second regiment might retain its head-quarters and one 
wing at Julpigori, the other wing being posted at Buxa and supported by a strong 
body of police. Were this done reductions would also be possible in the direction of the 
brigade and head-quarters staff at Shillong, costing now over half a lakh per annum. 
Turning now to Sylhet and Cachar, we find that the only foes to be guarded against 
are the Kookie tribes dwelling between Will Tipperah and Manipur, who have 
been much heard of lately under the name of Lushais. he rebellion of the Sintengs 
of Jaintia in 1862 indicated another possible source of danger to the north; but 
we believe that it is not likely to recur, and that the force, be it police or be 
it troops, in the Khasi Hills will be able to keep all needful order. ‘The people are, 
moreover, fast being civilized. At present we have in Cachar a wing of the regi- 
ment whose head-quarters is at Dacca, and a police force, in Cachar and Sylhet together, 
of 896 men, costing Rs. 1,50,026. We would not reduce the military force, but would 
station it in Sylhet instead of Cachar, and treat it purely asa reserve. The police, 
organized as we would have them in Assam, could hold the frontier and prevent at the 
same time those raids into Manipur by exiled Rajputras, which are a constant source 
of anxiety to the District Officers and to the Resident at Manipur. But if we are ever 
to be secure from raids, the Lushai tract interposed between Cachar and Chittagong 
must be specially dealt with. We have no better suggestion to make than those put 
forward last year by the Bengal Government and publicly discussed at the time. A road 
must be cut through from Cachar to Chittagong ; such a road as erewhile civilized the 
Khasi Hills. A specially chosen officer, with a strong guard, must go into the country 
there to dwell, and ultimately to rule, taking the work of Gregory at Samoogoodting and 
Williainson at ‘Tura as his model. The wonderful success being achieved by Mr. Edgar 
at this present moment in the very heart of these hills will pave the way for such an 
advance. The mysterious Sookpilal, that old man of the mountain, has at last been 
reached and turns out a very amicable bogy after all. The time is not far distant when 
Lushai raids will be things unheard of. Hurrying southward we find ourselves in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The circumstances of our position here we lately described. 
Only a strong body of armed police can secure immunity from outrage in these hills. 
Our present force numbers 400 men, and costs Rs. 75,404. It must be largely increased 
so as to enable it to protect the country south of the Kurnafoolie from the Shindoos and 
other such marauding tribes. The Howlongs and Syloos must be kept in check by the 
deputation of a special officer with 200 armed polive to an advanced post, where he can 
confirm the feeble faith of Rutton Poea, our ally, and ultimately co-operate with the 
oflicer in charge of the Lushai Hills north of the watershed. Anything that we can say 
on the defence of the north-east frontier within the limits of an article must of neces- 
sity be sketchy and incomplete, but if we have succeeded in drawing attention to the 
facts of the case, or in making the conditions of our frontier policy move clear, our object 
will have been fully attained. 


Pioneer, the 4th May 1870. 


If absolute independence and freedom from control is calculated to make princes 
happy, or entitles them to preeminonce among 
Hill Tipperah, their peers, the Rajah of Hill Tipperah is 
surely the most fortunate and foremost of 
Indian princes. Ruler of three thousand square miles of territory, in which his 
word is law for life or death, paying no tribute to any paramount power, waging war or 
levying subsidies at his own free will, subject to the inquisition of no British officer, 
interviewed by no strangers, criticised by no press, this Chief stands alone in the proud 
independence of his State. Yet (such are the anomalies of actual fact) this hill kingdom 
is but a portion of an impartible Raj, the rest of which is a permanently-settled zemin- 
dari in a British district. The title to succeed is tried in due course of law in our Civil 
Courts. The Rajah on the plains is assessed to income-tax and pays for chowkcedars. 
He receives no salute, He is invited to no durbars. The events of late years have given 
rise to much consideration of the position of Hill Tipperah. Flanked on three sides by 
settled districts it is bordered on the east by that unknown land of mountain, stream 
and jungle, from which burst forth the bands of Lushais or Kookies that from time to 
time ravage our tea gardens in Cachar, or butcher our cotton-growers in the hilla of 
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Chittagong. For the last sixty years a suspicion has lurked in the breast of Government 
that fuller knowledge of this tract would prove that the ipperah Rajah was to some 
extent responsible for the outrages so done. Responsible, we mean, in this way—that 
while in some few cases the attacks were probably committed by his own proper subjects 
without his antecedent knowledge, in nearly all they were brought on by his mode of 
dealing with the fierce tribes of the interior, who were unable to distinguish in retaliation 
between his territories and those of the British Government. Further, there could be no 
doubt that neither by affording information, nor by substantial assistance, had the Rajah 
dissevered himself from the responsibility so attaching to him. No definite case against 
him has, however, at any time been made out, for the very simple reason that we have 
never had an officer resident in his territory who could ascertain for us the facts. At one 
time indeed, in 1823, the evidence became sostrong that he was warned by the Governor 
General that, Rajah as he was and independent as he had been, if the case were by further 
inquiry proved against him, he would be tried as a criminal in the Courts of Sylhet. At 
another time, in 1844, a party of troops entered the hills and captured the leader in a 
recent raid, the Rajah and his followers looking quietly on while their internal police was 
thus managed for them and in their despite. And yet the Government has never to this 
day taken steps for bringing this little State under proper supervision, though the Kookie 
invasion of 1860, when fifteen British villages were burnt and well nigh three hundred 
British subjects slain or captured, was directly traced to mis-government in Hill Tipperah, 
which had irritated the subordinate Chiefs into calling in the Kookies for revenge. Our 
districts suffered to a great extent by mistake, but the evil was the none less real for all 
that, Then again the raids last year, on Sylhet at any rate, were, it is almost certain, 
made by the Lushais, when in pursuit of a Chief subordinate to the Tipperah Rajah, 
with whom they had cause of quarrel, and who had fled within our boundary. It is 
high time now that an officer were stationed in Hill Tipperah to guide the Counsels of the 
Rajah, and see that no rash measures of his shall incense the inner tribes with whom Mr. 

Edgar has just opened such promising negotiations, and who profess that if was never 
their wish to make us their foes. A good opportunity for revising our relations in this 
quarter has just occurred. In 1862 the present Rajah got possession of the guddee, but 

his right to retain it was disputed by a near relative, who, according to precedent, instituted 

a suit in our Courts quoad the zemindari, which has been pending all these years. The 

Privy Council has, however, now confirmed the reigning Rajah’s title, and a few months 

since he applied to Government for investiture which had been withheld till the result of 

the suit was known. This investiture is the only token of fealty the Rajah has hitherto 

yielded. 1t was only on the last occasion that a nuzzur was for the first time demanded by 

Government, though now it has been decided on the next succession to demand the full 

nuzzurana of half a year’s revenue from the hill territory. We regard this as a necessary 

step in the direction of a full and proper control. Be that as it may, the investiture was 

on the 8th of March carried out by the Commissioner of Chittagong at the (capital of the 

State, with sufficient pomp and traditional ceremonies. The Rajah, relieved of allanxiety 

as to his position, is free to enter upon measures of reform if only the way be shown him. 

He is not by any means ill-disposed, and only requires to be freed from the control of his 

amlah, who are opposed of course to anything likely to diminish their influence. Let 

us then, both for the sake of Hill Tipperah and for our own interests, assert our para- 

mount rights and delegate an officer to that State as we have done long since to Manipur. 

Then we can settle on a definite basis the questions as to the surrender of criminals and 

realisation of civil claims which now perplex our Court, Then we can consider with 

knowledge all the political bearings of the mutual relations of the frontier tribes. Then 

we can effectually guarantee the peace and safety of our subjects in Sylhet and Cachar, 

if not in Chittagong. 


Pioneer, the 10th June 1870, 


On the 14th of August 1832 the Province of Cuchar was annexed by proclamation 

to British India. Two years previously 

The Lnshais. Rajah Govind Chundra had perished by the 

hand of an assassin, crowning a miserable 

life by a miserable end. For seventeen years a king in name, he had seen his pone 

made the battle-field whereon three Manipuri brothers contended for supremacy. re 

had seen its plains parcetled ont among them, and been himself thrust forth, while in 1 
Northern Hills a menial servant had successfully raised the standard of rebellion and ha 
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gotten to himself a kingdom. The Burmese had next invaded the land and laid waste 
its villages. Vast tracts had fallen out of cultivation ; the people had fled in numbers to 
the neighbouring districts ; and when the strong arm of British power and the exigencies 
of British policy replaced Govind Chandra on the throne, it was to rule over a desolated 
poverty-stricken realm, till, a few years later, he died « violent death. No part of Cachar 
had suffered more from the troubles of the time than the great fertile tract lying south 
of the Barak. Seventeen hundred square miles of the richest soil lay here deserted. 
Finely wooded with valuable timber, watered perennially by the Dullessuri and Sonai, the 
land was equally good for tillage or pasture. It had been long years before populous and 
prosperous. But apart from the ravages of the semi-civilized armies of Manipur and 
Burma it had suffered fearful things from the wild Kookies of the Southern Hills, to 
whom the disorganization of all Government had afforded rare chance of plunder such as 
no savage would willingly forego. The southern limit of Cachar had never been defined. 
An unexplored country of hill and jungle, supposed to belong to Tipperah, marched the 
district in that quarter. The home of ravening beasts and savage men—none, save 
perhaps a few adventurous wax-gatherers, had ever penetrated its shades. But for miles 
along the lower courses of the streams that issued from these hills, our officers found 
sites of villages and traces of cultivation, which showed that at one time the country 
had enjoyed undisturbed prosperity. Under British rule this happy state of things very 
speedily returned. Settlements of Manipuris and other cultivators spread fast’ southward. 
Then came the discovery of tca and the influx of European planters ; and now our gardens 
extend far up the valleys, a tempting prey to the lawless tribes of the interior, who to this 
day retain their savage characteristics in unmitigated perfection. 


OF£ what goes on within these hills we have had till lately little or no information, 
But one singular fact has been demonstrated which no political student can afford to over- 
look. Itis that there is some persistent pressure acting on the tribes from the south 
that drives them northward into our acknowleged territory. Virst, a tribe of Nagas 
came fleeing across the Barak, driven up by the Tangune Kookies. Then came the 
Tangunes themselves, expelled by the Changsells and Tadoes. Still latter, in 1846, we 
find the latter, in their turn, seeking a refuge from the Lushais; and now we know that 
the Lushais, powerful as they are, dread the advance of the Poe, of whom we can only 
conjecture that they are connected with the Shindoos, who have for many years troubled 
the verge of our hill tracts in Chittagong. 


The serious attention of Government was first called to the Lushais in 1847, when 
Colonel McCulloch, the Political Agent in Manipur, reported that a tribe so called 
armed with muskets, and having among them fighting men dressed like Burmese, was 
ravaging the south of Manipur. The country intervening between the Kathe Valley and 
Tipperah was supposed at that time to belong to the Hill Tipperah State, and accordingly 
the petty ruler of that anomalous kingdom was invited to give information in regard 
to this new invader. He however professed an ignorance of their history and doings, 
which were probably real. We were not long left in doubt as to their aggressive charac- 
ter and dangerous qualitics, In November 1849 they came down in force upon Cachar 
and perpetrated a serics of raids and massacres upon Kookie villages lying within ten 
miles of the station of Silchar, A simultancous attack was made upon the borders of 
Sylhet preciscly as we saw happen last year, Fortunately for itself the Government. lost 
no time in despatching a punitory expedition. In January 1850 Colonel Lister, whose 
gallant conduct of operations in the Khasi Hills had brought him great renown, marched 
southward with the Sylhet Light Infantry. In ten days he arrived at the village of 
Mullah, which he carried by surprise in the absence of the fighting men. It contained 
from 800 to 1,000 houses, full of grain and cotton. So struck was Colonel Lister by the 
appearance of the country, pathloss, difficult, unknown, and by the strength of the villages 
stockaded and accessible, that he burnt down Mullah and made a hasty retreat lest he 
should be cut off in the forests and come to disaster. The only tangible result of this 
expedition, therefore, was to show the Lushais that their fastnesses could be reached and 
stormed and burnt when there was nobody there to defend them. One good thing we did 
secure. We delivered some 400 captives, who were kept by the Lushais to till their jooms. 
But the Lushais by way of relieving their exasperated feelings butchered all that re- 
mained in their hands. It was the universal opinion of our local officers at this time 
that the tribe would only be emboldened by the partial result of the expedition. These ex- 
pectations were not however fulfilled. Our foray set the Lushais upon inquiring as to 
the power and character of the white people now for the first time scen by them, They 
determined to make overtures of peace. In October muntrics or representatives from five 
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Chiefs - Sookpilal, Barmooeelin, Boottai, Langroo, and Lalpoo—came into Cachar and 
invited us to become their allies against the Poe. In December Sookpilal himself came 
in and had interviews with Colonel Lister. It is denied, we believe, now that this was 
Sookpilal ; but it is certain that a Chief whom all the Kookies in Cachar Tecognized a8 
Sookpilal was for days in the station. His retinue were armed with flint muskets o 
American pattern with “G. Alton” on the locks. We of course declined to war on the 
Poe. But friendly speeches were interchanged and Sookpilal presented nuzzurs “in token 
of submission”. In 1855 he re-appears again, though not in person, asking our aid 
against neighbouring Chiefs who had attacked him, and grounding his request on the fact 
that he was “our man” and had paid us tribute. His request was refused ; and his 
next appearance was in January 1862, when three villages on the confines of Sylhet were 
burnt by him, and the inhabitants either slain or carried captives. Instead of sending a 
force against them on this occasion, the Cachar authorities were ordered to negotiate and 
endeavour to bind him and the other Chiefs to respect our boundary and restore their 
captives. Up to the close of 1865 this palavering went on without any substantial result, 
till in 1866, the Government, despairing, assembled the police to form an expedition 
into the hills. These preparations led Sookpilal to renew negotiations, and he gave 
up four (!) captives and promised to behave well for the future! The expedition 
was abandoned. ‘This was in 1867. And up to this point it seems to us that the Lushaia 
have by no means had the worst of it. The Adumpore massacre, as the outrage of 
1862 was called, was unavenged. We returned good for evil, presents for smiting, fair 
words for foul deeds, 


Pioneer, the 11th June 1870. 


Our narrative brought us down to the year 1867, and it will be well, before going 
further, to “put ourselves in the place” of 
More about the Lushais. Sookpilal, or any other of the Tuushai Chiefs, 
and try to realize how an astute and boastful 
savage would regard us after all that had passed. Would he not think that the fierceness 
of his attacks had paralysed our nerve; that his position was so inaccessible as to be 
secure from our troops ; that we dreaded the chance of conflict with his warriors amid 
their native woods, and either stole upon his villages when garrisoned by old men and 
women, or sent embassies with presents to court his favor rather than risk the dangers of a 
warlike enterprize? One thing at any rate is certain. We had given the Lushais no 
real cause to dread our power. We had neyociated without any show of substantial 
strength, such as would impress a savage vain of the unchecked career of victory his 
tribe had hitherto pursued. Whether our impressions of the nature of our frontier 
policy in this quarter be correct or no, this at least. is the fact, that, after an interval of 
only one raiding season, the Lushais came down with fire and sword upon our settle 
villages of Sylhet and defenceless tea gardens in Cachar. The Chief who despatched the 
raiders ayainst Sylhet was none other than Svokpilal--Sookpilal, receiver of embassies, 
restorer of captives, payer of tribute—submissive, concilinted Sookpilal! Three days 
after the attack on Monierkhall tea garden, the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar was in 
receipt of Government orders directing him to follow up the raiders with such troops a8 
were at hand, and inflict condign punishment for these renewed outrages. Within tour 
days from the arrival of that telegram troops were ex route for the frontier, and a plan 0 
operations had been settled and approved by the Bengal Government. Charming energy 
preluding surely some great result! Three days later, however, the superior military 
authorities found that allthis was very irregular. It was not in accordance with the 
precepts of the Aide Memoire, or whatever the military Hoyle is called, to send anything 
less than a smallarmy into an enemy's unknown country. Artillery and Seikhs er 
absolutely required. On the 28th of January 1869, the avenging force, as first a aie ; 
handy and serviceable, was on the frontier ready to start. It was not till the 22nd 0 
February that the artillery arrived. On the 1st of March the rain began, Two columns 
of invasion entered the Lushai country. The first, under the Brigadier-General of the 
North-Eastern Frontier, was to follow the line of the Dullessuri Valley. Two days 
march from Julnacherra brought them to Pukwa Mookh, and here the rain caught ee 
For five days the force remained in camp at Pukwa, watching the rivers rise. On the 
sixth they advanced five miles, failed to get the elephants and artillery across 2 hill siren 
returned two miles to the camp perched on the top of a muddy fi/ah, and next day fairly 
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set their faces for Cachar. This column at any rate could not have had much moral effect 
on the Lushai tribes. The second column was to operate on the Sonai Valley to the east of 
the Dullessuri, and was accompanied by Mr. Edgar in person. It had been long ready to 
start, and the tidings of its preparedness had reached the Lushai settlements, for before 
it broke camp messengers came in from the villages of Vonpilal, Chief of the eastern clans, 
making submission and friendly overtures and deprecating any hostile attack. This 
column, therefore, advanced for purpose of demonstration along a line of friendly country. 
But it did advance in spite of rain and storm, and that mainly owing to the indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Edgar, ably seconded as he was by young and enterprizing officers, unencum- 
bered by responsibilities, none of whom luckily was over the standing of a Major. They 
penetrated right up to the Lushai villages, received deputations from the surrounding 
Chiefs, who one and all of course denied having raided on Cachar, and after solemnly 
warning the Lushais of the punishment that awaited them for future outrage, the force 
quietly and safely returned. So far the Sonai column, no doubt, did its work 
well. But the tribes on that river are quite distinct from those on the west upon 
the Dullessuri and Gootur, to which Sookpilal belongs. The column directed against 
the western clans did not, to say the least, succeed in reaching these. But there 
was a third column operating from Sylhet, to which we have not yet alluded. 
This was not intended to be a column of attack, but was to create a diversion 
(not in the way it probably has among the Lushais, but) by distracting the attention of 
the western tribes. It was to push on and join the Dullessuri column in its anticipated 
triumphal march through Sookpilal’s Poonjis. Trusting to the irresistible might of our 
troops, the little party from Sylhet went pushing gaily forward, not very careful about 
supplies, as they hoped to find these with the main body, till they reached the Gootur 
and found themselves with 180 police and 53 sepoys right among the Lushai fastnesses. 
Beacon fires blazed out on every hill, shots came dropping into camp from the woods 
around, the whole country was up, provisions were entirely exhausted, and not a sign of 
the Dullessuri force was to be seen-—(it was by this time safe in Silchar). So the Sylhet 
column too had to turn away and hurry back to food and civilization, Sookpilal and his 
neighbours would no doubt set this result at any rate down to their own credit, as a 
positive repulse of our force. As regards punishment for outrage done and rescue of 
captives taken, this Lushai expedition was clearly a failure. It was the decided opinion 
of the local officers, and we believe of the Bengal Government, that no peace or safety 
could be looked for on this frontier for the future, till effective measures had been taken 
to convince the Lushais that we areas able to punish as we are willing to be friendly, 
It was proposed that a carefully organized, and not too unwieldy, force of police and 
Goorkhas should at the proper season enter the hills, not necessarily to plunder and to 
ravish, but to bring the hitherto hostile Chiefs to reason and to terms, to rescue captives 
and exact pledges, and, finally, to pave the way for bringing all these tribes under the 
direct control of a British officer, who, residing in their midst and studying their habits, 

might lead them on to peaceful paths such as it has been our policy to introduce among 

the Nagas, Khasias, and Garos. The Government of India, however, would not hear of 
an expedition. “ It was averse on principle to move bodics of troops or police to effect 

reprisals for outrage, or chastise offenders by following them into their hills.” But it 

was willing to try the plan of direct management by a selected officer. Frontier posts 

were to be erected and frontier villages armed for defence. The Lushais, in short, were to 

be managed by love, while they had not yet learnt the respect and fear which, when 

followed by forbearance, alone lead such savages to love. The Supreme Government was 

peremptory, and the local officers loyally fell into its views. A deputation from the 

Kastern clans had come into Cachar to renew the friendly intercourse begun under the 

dread of our troops, and Mr. Edgar seized the opportunity to arrange that he should in 

the cold weather visit their neighbourhood. His proposals were sanctioned by Govern- 

ment. Every art of conciliation was employed by him to induce the western clans also to 

receive him. He was warned by Government to feel his way cautiously and carefully— 

not to advance at any risk. Tce was yiven full discretion as to the mode of negociation. 

What the result of his expedition has been we hope soon to show. It is obvious at starting 

that he had a most difficult task before him. He had to conciliate without exciting con- 

tempt. He had to dictate terms to tribes who had no reason to dread us. He had to work 

under the depressing influence of the knowledge that our attempts at coercion had hitherto 

failed : that the Government would not support his threats, if such were called for by 

substantial show of force. He had to make political bricks out of an infinitesimal 

quantity of material chaff, for he had scarcely a full grown straw to cling to. How he 

succeeded or failed we have yet to learn. 
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Pioneer, the 19th July 1870. 


We are now in a position to give some account of the journey lately undertaken by 
Mr. Edgar, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Cachar, with a view to the pacification and 
conciliation of the Lushai tribes. In our preliminary articles we showed what the nature 
of our political relations towards those tribes had been, and how outrages had been met 
by empty threats, friendly overtures, or futile expeditions. We stated our conviction 
that Mr. Edgar had a most difticult task before him, inasmuch as he had to conciliate 
triumphant savages without exciting further contempt, and to be firm and peremptory 
under the depressing thought that Government would probably not be itself peremptory 
in case of need. We had, however, faith in our frontier officers’ tact. We had more 
than faith in the omnipotent rupee. Silver hath charms to soothe the savage breast ; 
and even among the Lushais we doubted not each man and village had its price, if not in 
cash, then in cloths, and beads, and gewgaws. On the 20th of last December, Mr. Edgar, 
accompanied by Major Macdonald, set out from Silchar, a small police guard and a gang 
of coolie porters forming their only escort. The expedition shaped its course for the 
Sonai, and the eastern clans of Lushais bordering on that river. For this there were many 
reasons, Along this stream Mr. Edgar had himself succeeded in guiding a party of 
troops the year before. Friendly overtures had been made to him by some of the clans in this 
quarter, and he was indeed ostensibly responding now to an invitation conveyed to him by 
the delegates of their chiefs, Besides this, as his progress was to be cautious and deliberate, 
there were hopes that the tidings of his peaceful errand, the bruit of his promises, the 
fame of his presence, would penetrate across the hills to the Dullessuri to melt the heart 
and mioisten the mouth of Sookpilal. On the 1st of January Mr. Edgar and his party 
arrived at Lushai Ghat far up the Sonai, in the very heart of the country. Here they 
established themselves for purposes of negotiation; and as no one could say when such a 
comprehensive palaver would end, the police and coolies under Major Macdonald’s direc- 
tions built a bungalow, godowns, and lines, and cleared the jungle round so as to guard 
against treachery or surprise. ‘'wo muntrics, or deputies, from two leading communities had 
accompanied Mr. Edgar from Cachar. These were Janipitang, who represented the village 
of Kholel, and Mora, who was deputed from Dollong. Dollong is ruled over by a very aged 
lady, Impanu by name, the mother of that Vonpilal, deceased, whose village Colonel Lister 
destroyed in 1850, Kholel belongs to a minor son of the said Vonpilal. Though their Chiefs 
are thus connected, it would seem that considerable jealousy exists between the villages. 
Certainly there was no lack of it between the rival muntries. Mr. Edgar was constantly 
being taken aside by Mora and warned against “ that rascal -Jampitang” ; and Jampitang, 
when Mora’s back was turned, never had a good word to say for him. These savage 
worthies were now despatched to summon their Chiefs to meet Mr. Edgar according to 
their promise : but days passed and no Chiefs came. Mora returned from Dollong, saying 
Impanu was mourning for a daughter and could not attend. He brought however two 
muntrics from Pibuk, Sookpilal’s mother, and two from Khalkom, Sookpilal’s son, This was 
promising, as indicating a desire to treat on the part of the western clans, and Mr. Kdyar 
very judiciously made his face stern to them, rejected their paltry offerings of fowls and 
demanded why Sookpilal, the arch offender, had not come to make his peace. At the samo 
time enough was said to show that peace would not be hard to find. ‘To test the truth 
of Impanu’s excuses, Iurri Churn Surma, Mr. Edgar’s right-hand man, who from loug 
residence on the frontier knew the Lushais and their ways, and through whom everything 
was done in this expedition, went up to Dollong, and there truly he found the old lady 
sunk in grief and haggard with weeping, but seeking some solace for her wors In sinoke— 
drying the corpse of her daughter over a low fire. Nothing daunted, the Baboo sat 
down beside her, and broached to her then and there Mr. Edgar’s wishes. She assente 

readily to everything ; though indeed there seems to us to run through her replics o 
under-strain of complaint. “Have it as you will—only for pity leave me with my ae 

Scarcely had Hurri Churn got back to camp when the clash of barbaric music, ow v 
gongs, announced to the party the advent of a personage. This proved to be Khal a 
the son of Sookpilal, attended by some 200 men, mostly armed, and having tn pede aan 
juvenile chicf, the son of one Darmangpi, who did not himself appear, It was c ne Aa 
although Mr. Edgar had given full proof of his amicable intentions, in the free- es . 
way in which he paid for services rendered, and in the overtures made to the cee i 
the clans, still the predominant feelings in Khalkom’s breast were fear and aia 
Diplomacy now assumed the form of rum and curacoa, or some atch conciliatory Se ccs 
and after various speeches Khalkom, protesting that he would be the saheb’s man ve iy 
and a day, but thatthe muntries would settle all business details, skuttled off in a doo! 


Mr, Edgar among the Lushais. 
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with visible symptoms of relief. Mr. Edgar was in camp at Lushai Bazar from the Ist of 
January till the 8th of February, but Khalkom was the only Chief he saw during all 
that time. He had, however, long discussions with the muntries of the Chiefs already 
mentioned and with others, and unfolded to them the proposals he had to make. What 
these were we may now see. Between the tea gardens and cultivation of South Cachar 
and the Lushai villages intervenes a broad tract of uninhabited, hill and jungle, which 
effectually masks to us all the movements of the tribes beyond it. A raiding party may 
appear at any moment by paths to us unknown, and, after burning and plundering a 
village or a tea garden, plunge back again into the forest gloom, leaving us entirely 
ignorant of the precise clan to which they belong. The idea therefore has been started that 
if we could induce the tribes, all or any of them, to move northward so as to occupy this fertile 
but desolate tract, we should have them under our immediate control, and might in time find 
it possible to arm and strerigthen them, so that they might serve asa shield to Cachar against 
inroads from the south. Mr. Edgar therefore proposed to lay down a boundary line beyond 
which our civil jurisdiction should not extend, and he invited the muntries to cause their 
Chiefs to settle each a village on this line. He promised them, if friendly, arms and am- 
munitions when the villages were established. These proposals were on the whole favourably 
received, and next cold weather ought to show us what is the worth of the promises the 
muntries so freely made. At one point in the negotiations the Kholel men gave consider- 
able trouble. When pressed about last season’s raids, they showed much impatience. 
Mr. Edgar said such things could not be allowed to go on, and that if there was no other 
way of stopping them, Government would station an officer in their midst. On this they 
left the camp in a rage, called out their armed men and paraded in force across the river. 
We think it was a mistake to place the idea of stationing an oflicer among them in the 
light of a threat. he mutual advantages of such a measure might well have been 

insisted on rather than its repressive character, even although it was afterwards found 

impossible to get a proper site for a resident officer. But we think a graver mistake was 

committed on the following day when, though they still continued refractory and hostile, 
they were wooed back to good humour by presents all round. Witha guard of 80 men 

and a strong camp we should have liked to see Mr. Edgar wait a little longer. But it is, 

we admit, difficult to judge of the propriety of such actions on bare statements of the 

facts. While the expedition remained in camp Major Macdonald succeeded in making 

his way to tle top of the main peak of the ridge between the Dullessuri and Sonal, 

and there got sights, which, with his other observations, enabled him to add to our maps 

correct representations of these two valleys and the surrounding hills. A brisk trade 

was also carried on in the camp, and hundreds of Lushai came down to see the sahebs, a 

favourite amusement being to measure themselves against Major Macdonald’s lofty person, 

to inspect his weapous, and criticise his drawings. Two sketches of a tiger and an 

elephant, drawn to different scales, did not please them, as the tiger was made so much 

bigger than the elephant. Shrewd savages! What most took their fancy was a proposal 

to establish an annual fair in the hills. The enquiries made by Mr. Edgar at this place 

seemed to show that many of the outrages in Cachar had been committed by the Lushais 

to avenge wrongs done them by the Kookies living there under our protection. A fruit- 

ful source of raids has been the possession of certain mysterious gongs, carried off, as 

the Lushais allege, from them and kept for many years by certain Thado Kookies in 

Cachar. There is no limitation of time to a Kookie’s suit, and Mr. Edgar’s promise to 

investigate the case on his return gave much satisfaction. 


On the 8th February the expedition set out across the hills for the Dullessuri Valley 
in the hope of seeing Sookpilal. On the 12th they reached that river and turned south, 
On the 21st they got to Bepari Bazar and set up their second camp, there to wait till 
Sookpilal chose to come in. Difficulty was experienced in getting messages faithfully 
conveyed to that Chief as every village muntri employed warited to retain the profits of 
go-between as long as_possible. At last some messages arrived from Sookpilal’s village, 
andon the 21st of March a month’s patient waiting was rewarded, for Sookpilal, the 
mysterious old man of the hills, then arrived, now for the first time to be gazed on 
hy Bnropeans,—a shrewd, hard-faced old barbarian with gimlet eyes ; thoroughly appre- 
ciating the fiery cup of greeting presented to him by his host and poured down his 
throat by attendant muntrics. Negotiations then began, and here again we cannot. but 
view with some regret the line of persuasion adopted by Mr. Edgar. He told these 
people that the Sylhet sahebs were very angry with them, and wanted to punish them for 
the late raids, but that he had interceded for them and guaranteed their future good be- 
haviour, We should be disposed to doubt if it was well to draw broad views of distinction 
between Sylhet and Cachar. We would not have in words so readily condoned all the 
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outrages this old villain had committed. We would have enquired as to the captives carried 
off from our villages, and would have talked a little big, in the hope of covering the 
unpalatable fact that we were cajoling, when we ought to have been dictating terms to a 
humble well-threshed savage. Sookpilal readily agreed to the proposal to fix a boundary to 
South Cachar, and promised to place a village on the line. Arrangements were then very 
judiciously suggested by Mr, Edgar, under which traders protected by his pass should be 
allowed to go freely up the Gootur and Dullessuri on payment of fixed dues to the Chiefs. 
To this also Sookpilal agreed ; and then was he clad in gorgeous raiment to delight his 
barbaric soul: a purple coat broidered with green and gold; loose drawers of green, 
flowered in gold and scarlet ; a hat of silk, mixed green and white; a necklace of glass 
buttons and gold beads, and long glass earrings finished off the suit. Placed then before a 
looking glass the Chief grew vain, smerked, grinned and, finally fairly melted, flung himself 
on Hurri Thakur’s neck and hugged him like an ecstatic bear. This closed the palaver. 
On the 25th of March the expedition started on its return journey to Silchar, and now 
how shall we sum up the results ? 


No praise can be too high for the patience, perseverance, and tact displayed by Mr. 
Edgar throughout these three months. Differ from him as we may on some minor points, 
we desire emphatically to congratulate him on his enterprise asa whole. ‘The policy 
which dictated it was not his. But loyally he accepted it and ably he brought it to such 
issues as were possible. Were the negociations with the Lushais to end here, we should 
have no hope that the safety of our frontier was any the more secured. But we believe 
that the Government intend to send similar expeditions into the hills every cold weather. 
This one is said to have cost some Rs. 15,000: and we have no doubt that an annual 
expenditure of say Rs. 10,000 will prevent raids as taras the Lushais are concerned. 
Government never was so liberal before. But how the tribes view the policy may be 
judged from the fact that, before Mr. Edgar was well away, the eastern tribes sent 
messengers to Manipur to say that the sakebs had come into the hills and duly paid 
tribute to the Lushai Chiefs. We look with great suspicion on the fact that only two 
full-grown Chiefs met our officers during the whole time. We fear this wus meant as an 
insolent assumption of superiority. If, however, Mr. Edgar can succeed in getting the 
tribes to move within reach of our posts ; if he can develop a profitable trade and estab- 
lish popular fairs on the frontier, we may in time be able to take a more decided and 
more dignified attitude. But meanwhile there is always the danger that these unreasou- 
ing hillmen may imagine that a stimulating raid will elicit better terms, or Mr. Edgar's 
successor may be wanting in the tact and caution necessary to the situation. We are at 
best trying an experiment; and shall be only too glad if it succeed. 


Observer, the 11th February 1871. 


Between the eastern districts of Bengal and the empire of Avais interposed a great 
mountain system, of which we know little 
The Lushais. more than it is peopled by numerous savage 
tribes of warlike habits and predatory instincts. 
From the western face of this central range, the general run of which is north and sou 
branch off almost at right angles two minor systems, the one separating the valley 0 
Assam from the Districts of Cachar, Sylhet, and Mymensing, the other shutting off Cachar 
and Sylhet from Chittagong, Noakhali, and the Bay of Bengal. In tho first of eS 
cross ranges, live the various races of Nagas, the Sintengs, the Khasias, and the Garos, & 
of whom, in days past, habitually raided on the lowlands to their north and south defying 
for many years the attempts of our frontier officers to bring them to order. Now, aa 
pily,a wise policy of direct management by chosen officers, supported by a show of atte 
adequate to repress outrage, has brought the beginnings of civilisation and peace a 
to these wild and warring tribes; and the northern marches of Cachar, Sylhet = 
Mymensing have been for some years free from the incursions which were wont annually 
to disturb them. The attention of Government and of the public, bas of late been 
chiefly drawn to the southern range, the eastern half of which is shown In the maps 23 
‘‘ Lushai tribes, unsurveyed,’ the western portion constituting Hill ‘Tipperah, that anoma- 
lous little tract which became, we believe, a kingdom by mistake. A series of a 
paralleled for daring and atrocity has, within the last ten years, been perpetrated on Bri i : 
territory, north and south, by tribes issuing from these hills; and if the ee 2 
its native subjects was not enough to lead the Government to deal seriously with the facta, 
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there is some hope that the English blood which has been recently spilt, and the European 
interests that are now imperilled, will compel a speedy adoption of measures well fitted to 
punish for the past, and prevent similar outrage for the future. 


To understand these raids properly, it is necessary to remember that the Lushai 
country, though it intervenes between Cachar and Chittagong, does not on the south look 
down wpon the plains. It merges in the outer ridges and broken spurs of mountain sys- 
tem dividing Chittagong from Burma, upon which various peaceful tribes under our rule 
carry on a “joom” cultivation of cotton and rice. The Chittagong Hill Tracts are under 
a European Officer, and are flanked on the east and north-east by the savage races of 
Shindoos, Howlongs, Syloos, and Rutton Poea’s clan. The Howlongs and Syloos and 
Rutton Poea’s people, as well as the tribes living north of the water-pent between Cachar 
and Chittagong, are gencrally known as Lushais. We have thus Cachar Lushais and 
Chittagong Lushais : the former always raiding to the north, and the latter—it was till the 
year supposed—confining their ravages to Arracan, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Tip- 
perah. There is reason to believe that some of the Chiefs of the Cachar Lushais are con- 
nected by blood or marriage with Chiefs of the Howlongs and Syloos ; and although there 
is nosuch thing as a Lushai confederacy, each Chief being as a rule independent, there is no 
doubt that, for purposes of war and plunder, temporary alliances are made, and formidable 
bands are got together. With the help of a map, the local conditions of the frontier in 
this quarter will now, we trust, be tolerably clear. 


Let us next briefly summarise the history of these hills for the last ten years, and 
of the raids committed by the tribes there dwelling. To take the Chittagong side first. 
In January 1860, five hundred Lushais, under Rutton Poea, their Chief, swept across the 
north of our hill tracts, burst into the plains of Tipperah, burnt 15 villages, butchered 185 
British subjects, and carried captive 100 souls, In those days we avenged the slaughter 
of our people where we could, and precisely one year afterwards, a body of military 
police, under Captain Raban, penetrated to Rutton Poea’s village, and inflicted consi- 
derable chastisement on him and on his tribe. The policy of vigor brought its own 
reward, It was followed by the unconditional submission of the Chief; and the subse- 
quent establishment of a chain of police posts has, ever since, kept the hill tracts north 
of the Kurnafoolie free from raids, Rutton Poea has continued friendly. He has given 
information from time to time of raids contemplated by his neighours, the Howlongs and 
Syloos. He dare not render more active help owing to the exigencies of his own position. 
And naturally enough he does not scruple to intrigue in order to. maintain his advantage 
as the sole medium of communication between us and the other Lushais near him. These 
Lushais, chiefly Howlongs, as well as the more southern and still more warlike Shindoos, 
have raided frequently on the south of our hill tracts, where the population is sparse and 
the police posts few and far between. The whole of these tracts is indeed a confused 
jumble of broken hills and ravines covered with the densest jungle, where the only paths 
are the beds of torrents. The climate is for three-fourths of the year deadly to natives 
of the plains, and posts can only therefore be maintained during the cold season. Their 
effect is at best rather moral than practically formidable. Many attempts have been made 
to cultivate amicable relations with the Howlongs and Syloos. The greater number of 
their Chicfs swore not long since oaths of friendship with Captain Lewin, the Superin- 
tendent of the Hills, but the Howlongs have always been insolvent in manner, and 
frequently in active hostility, while the Syloos have been more open to conciliatory 
overtures. 


Turning now to the Cachar frontier, we find that the Lushai tribes north of the 
water-pent are divided apparently into two sets, the one living on the upper wuters of the 
Dullessur, the other approached by the valley of the Sonai. In 1862 (to pass over 
all previous outrages) Sookpilal, a Chief of the western section on the Dullessur, made a 
savage raid upon Hill Tipperah, and on villages lying in the south-east corner of Sylhet. 
For four years desultory attempts were made by the local officers in Cachar to ascertain 
Sookpilal’s precise position, and to open communications with him, It was thought 
possible that he had not intended to attack British territory, and that he would on demand 
surrender the captives and give pledges of his future good behaviour. Negociation failing, 
police were in 1866 got togcther for a punitive expedition, but the difficulty of penetrat- 
ing to an uncertain gaol through an unknown country led to its abandonment. The 
Lushais had clearly, so far, no cause to repent of their evil deeds. The policy of 1866 was 
hot in this instance one of vigor, but years had been lost. in tracing the offenders. In De- 
cember 1868, Sookpilal again raided in Tipperah and Sylhet, and on the 1dth of January 1869 
Lushais burnt the tea-houses at Loharbund in Cachar and attacked Monierkhall. The 
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Cachar raiders were supposed to be of the Sonai tribes, but were probably acting in con- 
cert with Sookpilal, To punish these outrages, a great military expedition was taken in 
hand. Three columns were to enter the Lushai country, one by the Sonai Valley, one by 
the Dullessur, and the third from Sylhet through the Tipperah Hills. The Sylhet attack 
eventually dwindled to a police reconnoisance. This party marched through the hills till 
it got close to Sookpilal’s villages, and there finding itself in hot quarters, fired upon, and 
unsupported, it very wisely came away again, rapidly. The Dullessur column was the 
main attack, and to uphold its dignity and ensure success, it waited for guns and 
elephants and grenadiers, until the rains were just about to begin. It then marched a 
few miles into the hills, got very wet, and came back again, ve infecté. The Sonai party 
was more persevering, and somewhat more successful. It got up to some Lushai villages, 
but not being certain who were the guilty parties, it frightened the neighbourhood gene- 
rally by firing a few rounds in the air, accepted conciliatory chickens from the Chiefs 
around, and returned covered with glory and mud to Cachar. Up to this point again the 
results seem to be that the Lushais may have been a little scared, but had not yet been 
hurt or punished for their repeated misdeeds. We must remember that they know but 
very little of us or of our power ; that like all ignorant savages they have great ideas of 
their own prowess, and the majority of them have good reason to believe in the inacces- 
sibility of their present sites, In view of this state of things, the local officers and the 
local Government urged strongly upon the Government of India the propriety of 
sending into the country a carefully organised expedition at the very commencement of 
the next cold weather, not necessarily to burn and slay, but to convince the tribes of our 
power to punish, and to open up communications with Chittagong. It was also sug- 
gested that permanent security could not be looked for until we had treated the Lushai 
tract as the Garo Hills and Khasi Hills had been treated, by placing an English officer 
with a strong guard in the midst of it, and doing away entirely with the anomaly of allow- 
ing a hostile-and savage strip of highlands to intervene between two British districts. The 
Supreme Government would not, however, hear of an expedition. It declared itself, ac- 
cording to the Administration Report, “averse, on principle, to move bodies of troops 
and armed police, even in limited numbers, in order to effect reprisal for outrages on any 
part of our extended frontier”, Another policy was now to be tried. The Lushais were 
to be taken in hand by a special officer, but his influence was to be based on conciliation 
and not on respect. He was to lead by love, not govern by salutary fear. Now in savage 
countries, conciliation is too often only the Latin equivalent for ram and rupees. In the 
case of the Lushais, we believe, it eventually involved gifts of green pyjamas, It means, 
in short, cozening where we cannot compel. 


There is much to be said for the view of the case taken by Lord Mayo’s advisers. 
The difficult nature of the country, the uncertainty of our being able to inflict adequate 
retribution to produce any lasting effect, were strong reasons for discountenancing an 
expedition. But if the Lushais were beyond the reach of punishment, they were also 
beyond the pale of negociation, The Government, however, thought otherwise. Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, to whom some of the Sonai Chiefs had, when 
fearing an expedition, sent messengers, was directed to visit the hills with a guard, and 
endeavour to establish amicable relations with the tribes, What the results of Mr. 
Edgar’s mission really were, and how the geographical information acquired by his 
companion, Major Macdonald, has improved our position and ability to punish for the 
Tenewed outrages of the present year, we must enquire hereafter. It is, however, only 
too apparent that such overtures, coming after such marked failures to coerce, were open 
to the most fatal misconstruction. 


Observer, the 25th February 1871. 


In a former article we brought the history of our dealings with the Cachar Lushais 

‘ ; down to the point where, after having failed 

Ate Labhaiicone' igen: to punish for outrage done, the Government 

determined to adopt a policy of conciliation pure and simple. We have said plainly 

enough that this mode of treating a savage and hostile people was a policy without a 

back bone—a limb and nerveless phantom not to be leant upon at all. Let us now 

very briefly see what it was that Mr. Edgar really achieved by that conciliatory journey, 

the details of which were laid rather exultingly before the public some nine months age. 
Accompanied by Major Macdonald of the Survey, protected by a well-armed guard, an 

followed by a crowd of coolies bearing food for the travellers and fripperies for the 
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Lushais, Mr. Edgar started from Silchar on the 20th of December 1869. He arrived at 
Lushai Hath on the Sonai by the Ist of January following. His guides were two 
muntries or representatives of Chiefs living near that river, each of whom used daily 
to take the Deputy Commissioner aside, and give him mysterious warnings against the 
the other, huskily whispering in Kookie gutturals “ Dollong is the friend, not Kholel”’. 
The very day after their arrival at the Hath, the Lushais began their demands for money, 
exhibiting much unlovely temper because they did not get it there and then. So sulky in- 
deed were they, that Mr. Edgar wrote to the station ordering more police to be sent up by 
degrees, as he thought “these people might give trouble’. For thirty-eight days the: 
emissaries of the great and conciliatory British Empire sat in their fortified camp at 
Lushai Bazar, and during the whole of that time they were never invited or admitted 
to a single Lushai village, and saw only one personage who even professed to be a Chief— 
Kalkom, to wit, the son of Sovkpilal. Savages of the commoner sort flocked round them 
in plenty. Muntries, too, from different queer named potentates attended to ask what on 
earth the Sahibs wanted, and to ascertain what they were prepared to give. With 
infinite patience and wonderful tact, displaying at once the good humour of an Irishman, 
and the immobility of a Falstaff, Mr. Edgar received and palavered. Not once but often 
his visitors would try to bully and extort. Hostile demonstrations even were not wanting, 
and noisy parades of armed warriors threatened, at safe distances, the security of the 
camp. With instinctive prevision of an approaching civilisation, they would scream in 
their rage that he had come toruin their clans and seize their villages. One day all 
would leave the camp in dudgeon, to return ayain the next, allured by the fascination 
of a trade in which all the profit was on their side, and all the loss on ours. Big dinners 
and bigger drinks to the muntries, cash payment for each service done and each point 
conceded, judicious threats and conciliatory acts, but above all eighty armed police ina 
strong camp brought Mr. Edgar safely through the first part of his adventure—fortunate 
chiefly in this, that he had succeeded in bribing some muntries to show him roads over 
the hills hitherto unknown, and that he had acquired an insight into the inter-tribal 
relations of the savages which he could never have attained in his cutchery at Cachar. 


We do not, of course, mean to say that no more than this was attempted. On the 
contrary, the main point to which Mr. Edgar directed his arguments, was to induce these 
clans which should profess themselves friendly to move northward, and settle in the forest 
close to the south of our cultivated tracts and gardens, there to be supplied by us with 
arms, and form a defensive barrier against the inroads of wilder tribes from the south, 
It was not to be expected that all this could be brought about fout @ coup. But beyond 
the post-prandial assurances of the muntries, we fail to see any indications that even a 
promising beginning of negotiation had in fact been made. All officers acquainted with 
our eastern frontier attach much importance to frequent personal interviews with the 
Chiefs themselves, and to the receipt of friendly invitations to the villages of the tribe. 
Reading the conduct of the Eastern Lushais towards Mr. Edgar in the light of general 
frontier experience, we should incline to doubt if his visit was at all welcome, save as 
regards the material and temporary benefits it brought with it ; and we are very far from 
sanguine that the proposals made by him were ever seriously entertained by the tribes. 
Certainly they have since taken no steps whatever to fulfil their part of the bargain. 


On the 8th of February Mr. Edgar’s party left Lushai Bazar to cross the central 
range of Rengti Pahar into the Dullessur Valley, in the hope of coming to terms with 
Sookpilal, believed by us at that time to be the most powerful of the Lushai Chiefs. He 
was at any rate the one who had done us most damage. On the 20th of February the 
expedition reached Bepari Bazar, after being detained for some days on the road owing 
to shortness of supplies. Messengers were at once sent off to invite Sookpilal to attend in 

erson, Jor a whole month, however, he kept Mr. Edgar waiting, but on the 21st of 
March this old man of the hills did actually condescend to appear. It was a real triumph 
of patience getting hold of him at all. Doubtless, had he not heard full accounts of the 
very placable and munificent conduct of the Sahib towards the eastern tribes, he would 
never have come. If, however (he may have thought), muntries wero well treated, how 
would he, a Chief, be entertained? But again we note that he did not ask Mr. Edyar 
to his village or near it, and that our officers were never in fact within some days’ journey 
of it. Negociations began, as usual, with stimulating beverages. In this instance rum 
and curacao tickled the chieftain’s palate, and warmed his unsophisticated heart. Mr, 
Edgar then proposed that a boundary should be laid down, which should be respected 
by usand them. On this line Sookpilal was to place a Poonji and a guard, which should 
guarantee the safety of the frontier. Arrangements were further made by which he 
should enjoy a monopoly of the trade with Cachar by the Gootur, levying fixed rates on all 
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licensed dealers and wood-cutters entering the country. All this would be admirable, if 
carried out, for the irregular exactions of the various Chiefs, and their occasional weakness 
for plunder and heads, had hitherto greatly interfered with traffic. When these matters 
had been satisfactorily settled, Sookpilal was invested with a dress of honor specially made 
for him,—green pyjamas with scarlet and gold flowers, a purple coat with green and gold 
embroidery, an indescribable hat of green and white silk, a necklace of glass buttons 
and gold beads, and two glass earrings! One farewell tot of “ Edgar’s peculiar,” and the 
Sahib and the Savage parted with mutual esteem. The policy of conciliation had reached 
its grand climacteric. But before the patient diplomatist had reached his bungalow in 
Silchar, messengers from the Lushais were proclaiming in Manipur that the Sahib had 
been into the hills to pay tribute to the Chiefs,—sure proof of their puissance, and 
significant warning to their remaining foes. Now, if it should be the case, as we believe 
it is, that Sookpilal is very far from being the most powerful of the Lushais, that there 
are other Chiefs as warlike, and as partial to green pyjamas, we can easily imagine with 
what feelings they will have learnt the story of Mr.*Edgar’s doings in the hills. What 
had Sookpilal done to bring down on him such showers of good things? Simple question! 
He had raided with impunity and success. Nothing could be more congenial to 
their own habits and wishes. If Sookpilal had slain his tens, they would slay scores 
If Sookpital had butchered defenceless peasants, they would have heads of police, of sepoys, 
and of Sahibs. We may imagine, too, what jealousy there would be of the happy Sookpilal 
through all the independent Poonjis of the hills. The Howlongs, whose war parties had 
spread panic and desolation southward to Arrakan, had never received such tribute to 
their prowess. Their great Chief, Vandoola, had never been so honoured, leader though 
he be of at least 4,000 fighting men, 2,000 of them armed with guns. Is it too much to 
suppose that, so far from permanently pacifying the frontier, the result of Mr. Edgar's 
negociations was to hold out direct incentives to a score of warlike peoples to come and 
do as Sookpilal had done, that they might fare as Sookpilal had fared? We know now 
that it is not alone to the attacks of the tribes dwelling on the Cachar streams that our 
gardens and villages are exposed. The long ranges running up to the water-pent prove 
to be but paths by which the powerful races of the Burma and Chittagong mountains 
may ravage our territory and retire unharmed. It is more profitable to plunder tea- 
gardens with a view to contingent green pyjamas, than to harry the huts of Joomeas 
in the jungles of Chittagong. The war-trail will in future point north instead of 
south. 


One thing, however, we have now discovered, and it is this, that if we care to abandon 
the policy of conciliation—that now somewhat discredited policy of rupees and rum— 
the villages of these raiders are not beyond our reaoh. We have left ourselves no space 
to show what we believe to be the only successful way of dealing with these tribes. For 
this, another opportunity must serve. The problem before Government, in face of the 
renewed outrages of last month, is not by any means an easy one. None can be more 
sensible of its difficulties than we. But it must be solved, and solved thoroughly and for 
ever, if our administration is not to be a scandal to our civilised subjects, and a mockery 
to our savage foes, 


Observer, the 11th March 1871, 


We have now to consider very briefly what measures it seems incumbent upon 
Government to adopt in view of the renewed 

The Lushai Policy. outrages of the Lushais, and to enquire by 

what means our frontier districts of Cachar 

and Chittagong may be rendered reasonably secure from the attacks of these or cognate 
tribes, In Chittagong, we have to defend a long line of broken highlands, in which dwell 
peaceful forest races paying us revenue and looking to us for protection, It ia morally 
impossible for us to draw back the limits of our empire and leave these our subjects to the 
mercy of their savage neighours in the other hills. We must, therefore, look for a fairly 
defensible frontier, either within our acknowledged civil jurisdiction, or as little to the 
eastward of that as possible. Fortunately we havo not far to go to find this. Both 
north and south of the Kurnafoolie, and just to the east of the tracts at present occupied 
by our Joomena, run two almost continuous ranges, —that to the north called Demagiri, 
and that to the south known aa Seychnul. On the Seychul range there are at present no 
inhabitants, but there can be little doubt that it is used as a convenient highway by the 
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Howlongs and other tribes in the north when they sent raiding parties towards Arracan 
or into the Sungoo Valley. Our present outposts are situated in the broken country well 
to the westward of this line. They are useless save as a moral demonstration, and they 
protect only the ground on which they stand; sometimes, indeed, not even that. They 
might occasionally be able to send a detachment to cut off the retreat of a raiding party, 
but ordinarily the Lushais passing up the bed of some secluded stream, or stealing through 
the forest by elephant tracks, penetrate where they will, and ravage as they choose, 
knowing well that their presence near the jooms will not be discovered until they have 
disappeared with their captives and their ghastly spoil of heads. So perfectly is this fact 
recognised that during the raiding season the cultivators retire nightly from their villages 
into the junge round about, where, surrounded by their families and moveable property, 
they sleep malaria-haunted slumbers, thankful if at morning they find their huts intact. 
It is now, we believe, being admitted that no system of fixed police posts can protect 
efficiently a country of this kind. The other alternative is a system of strong patrols, 
and if these are to be of any good, they must have a clearly defined and fairly open line 
along which to patrol. Sucha line is afforded us by the Seychul range. Along the 
summit of this a path must be cleared, and at reasonable distances stockades must be erect- 
ed between which armed parties of police shall constantly pass to and fro. No Kookie 
foray could cross this line without its traces being discovered within a few hours of its 
passage. We may feel pretty sure that no Kookie Chief would ever venture to cross it, 
if the police are reasonably strong and moderately energetic. Nor would these advanced 
patrols have to be maintained throughout the year. Lushais cannot live by raids alone. 
They too have jooms to till and crops to garner. Plunder aud slaughter are only the 
cold weather amusements of generally bucolic existence. During the rains the frontier 
guard might be withdrawn to head-quarters, where the men might enjoy the society of 
their wives, and profit by school and steady drill. We believe that the Government of 
of India has already sanctioned the organisation of an efficient frontier force for the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and that now, happily, all the local officers are at one as to the 
best mode of utilising it, 


We have up to this point spoken in detail only of the Seychul range, south of the 
Kurnafoolie. Proceeding northward we find at the point where the extremity of these 
hills debouches on the river that we come in contact with the group of Lushai commu- 
nities that run down like a wedge into the hill tracts district from the central and northern 
ranges. Rutton Poea, the Chief whom we effectually conciliated ten years ago by a 
sound threshing, is at present moving his village sites from the north of the Kurnafoolie 
on to the extreme spurs of the Seychul range. Heis, as we have already shown, amicably 
disposed, and is our one real ally among these southern Lushais. He cannot afford to 
do much for us, because the Syloos and Howlongs are more powerful than he, and are 
more ready to punish for supposed treachery than we to protect for service rendered. 
Bui, if we are ever to have ahold over these invadars of our territory, we must by 
establishing a strong post near Rutton Poea’s village, confirm a week-kneed ally and 
menace in permanence the fastnesses of the Howlongs. Such a post would not only form 
the best rendezvous for the patrols on the northern half of the Seychul, but it would 
command a line of road along the Demagiri range, which should be similarly patrolled 
in order to givo eflicient protection to the hill tracts north of the Kurnafoolie. When 
the patrols and stockades on the Seychul and Demagiri ranges are fully established, we 
shall have, as regards Chittagong, a well defended line between our Joomea ryots and 
the raiding tribes. But our work must not stop here. Our line is turned at the north 
by the tribes inhabiting the terra incognita between Cachar and Chittagong. Had we 
only the last named district to look to, we might possibly complete our scheme of defence 
by carrying our line of patrols westward as best we could, athwart the streams 
and broken hills, until we reached the Fenny and the boundaries of Hill Tipperah ; such a 
line would close in our Chittagong Hill Tracts as in a ring-fence. But we have a more 
diflicult task before us than this. We have the Cachar frontier to provide for, lying 
between Hill Tipperah on the west and Manipur on the east. It might be possible to 
runa lino of posts across this strip, and by dint of extensive and costly patrol, to 
defend the tea gardens from raiding parties attacking from the south; but, in the first 
place, to secure any really good line, we should have to advance some considerable 
distance into the Lushai tract, to cover those gardens which have already-pushed 
far up the valleys of the Dullessuri and the Sonai; and, in the next place, our posts 
might always bo turned on either flank by parties marching through the sparsely peopled 
territories of Tipperah and Manipur, Besides all this, any merely defensive police would 
fail to meet the duo requirements of the case, Warlike tribes have been allowed to 
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attack us with impunity. They have spied out the richness and the unprotected condi- 
tion of the land. They have been within ten miles of a sadr station, a wealthy bazar, 
and a well-filled treasury. Is it to be supposed that even the prospect of losing a few 
young warriors in the field will deter the Howlongs and Syloos from repeating their 
invasion ? On the countrary, rumour is already rife that they intend to avenge their 
losses at Monierkhall by raid on a scale hitherto unknown, and in numbers which, without 
preparation, it will be hard to meet. We must teach these savages that we are strong as 
well as conciliatory. They must learn to know that the lives of our subjects are not to 
be taken with impunity. They must practically feel that we can reach them in their most 
secluded fastnesses. The Government will naturally be chary of renewing the military 
Jiasco of 1869. But indeed no more retaliatory raid will now serve our turn. With 
careful deliberation the plan must be worked out, There are men at hand well qualified 
to help. Money will have to be spent, and our rulers, we know, are thrifty and the times 
hard. But if we once realise that an adequate outlay now will save us both money and 
trouble hereafter, and will lay a permanent basis for future tranquillity, none of us will 
grudge the necessary funds. 


The expeditions made by Mr. Edgar and Majors Macdonald and Graham have shown 
that the Lushai villages are not so entirely inaccessible as we have long believed. Three 
good routes at least, two of them by water, lead far into the interior from the north. In 
the same way paths have been discovered and rivers explored to within a few miles of 
Rutton Poea’s village on the south. Between the two points to which we can thus 
penetrate, and to the eastward of them lie the villages of the tribes with whom we have 
to deal. The points alluded to are only forty miles apart. True the country is difficult, 
but we are not merely going to march through it. We must occupy it in force for at 
least three months, and having inflicted on the offending villages condign and righteous 
punishment for the outrages of the past, we must take due steps to make them harmless 
for the future. This will best be done by running a road right through the Lushai tract 
into Cachar in continuation of the Demagiri patrol road. Such a road brought order 
and civilisation into the Khasi Hills when all other means had failed. It must, for some 
years, perhaps, be strongly patrolled, and commanding posts on either side must be occu- 
pied by strong guards in stocked camps ; but very soon the road will bring the Lushais as 
peaceful traders to our bazars. The civilising influence of commerce will permeate 
the hills, and it is possible that a few years hence we may see Vandoola, the Howlong 
Chief, owning great hills of tea, and shipping at Chittagong choice specimens of Pekoe 
to rival the produce of the very gardens he but lately ravaged. The idea may 
seem extravagant, but history, locul and petty enough but true, tells us that Ningroola, 
a Singpho Chief, who long troubled us in Dibrooghur, underwent in days gone-by a 
similar transformation. 


The Government will, we believe, no longer hesitate to devise some scheme for 
stamping out these raids which shall be thorough. We are confident that both imperial 
and local authorities will work together for this end, and while we have indicated in 
rough outline the plan that most commends itself to us, we trust that no theoretic views 
will prevent the best devised measures from being carried into full effect. 


Pioneer, the 22nd February 1872. 


It is high time that the Government of India gave some sign of its ultimate inten- 
tions as regards the Lushais and its hill-tracts 

The Lushai Policy. policy. The expedition has done well all that 

it was possible for an expedition to do. It 

has shown the tribes, both north and south, that punishment for outrage, though slow 
in coming, is now and then sure; and that the same hands that teem at times with 
rupees and green pyjamas can deal out far-reaching destruction when the need arises. 
It has burnt villages and destroyed grain enough to mark its presence in the hills for 
many a day to come. This was its duty—the only way open to it of accomplishing its 
task. We are not of those who first clamor for punishment, and then beg off the culprits 
because “it hurts.” When the tribes would not submit to our arms, the only alterna- 
tive was to break up and disintegrate their communities, In the end it is quite possible 
that a show of submission may be made by some at least of the recusant Chiefs—a handful 
of captives may be surrendered, and the policy of conciliation may crown with much 
official shouting the edifice which rough-handed war has built. It is because we distrust 
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entirely this conciliatory policy as at present expounded, that we draw attention to the 
subject at this early stage. Punitory expeditions are an absolute necessity in dealing 
with aggressive and ferocious borderers. On the north-west frontier they are matters of 
common occurrence, and attract little or no attention. We described one, the most recent, 
yesterday : it was vigorously conducted and entirely successful, for the present time and 
for that particular place; but it will assuredly not be the last of its kind. They are 
indeed in that quarter almost the only means open to us of maintaining order, The 
races we have to keep in check are the foreigners, dwelling outside the limits of 
Hindustan, On the north-east the circumstances are altogether different. The limits 
of the empire are drawn far outside most of the tribes we have to meet, and this alone 
has necessarily led to fluctuations in policy and uncertainty of aim. At one time the 
plan of annual expeditions and _ retaliatory raids was perseveringly tried, as in the Naga 
Hills. But while the efforts of Government practically began and ended with these, no 
lasting effect was produced. At other times the policy of conciliation, pure and simple, 
has been in fashion. Indeed this policy has always found favor with a Government 
professedly paternal. But when tried in this shape, it too has generally proved abortive. 
The only policy which has at all met with permanent success is one which leaves nothing 
to chance —where conciliation takes its stand upon strength and preparedness, and where 
personal influence is backed by material power. How then are we to apply the lessons of the 
past to the circumstances of the present case? We had suffered outrage, repeated and gross. 
Instead of promptly punishing, we made fruitless demonstrations, and finally despatched 
a conciliatory embassy. Personal influence descended upon the Lushais in showers of 
rupees and gorgeous raiment. Boundary treaties were interchanged. Chiefs hitherto 
inaccessible pledged our envoy in liquors to them hitherto unknown. To remoter tribes 
the news spread magnified, and before our messengers had left the hills, this story had 
run through Lushai land, from Tipperah to Manipur, that the British Government had 
paid tribute and sought peace of Sookpilal. The policy thus inaugurated had the result 
most men, save its authors, anticipated for it. Next year, while the officer who loyally 
carried it through against his own convictions was again in the hills, there happened such 
a series of raids both north in Cachar and south in Chittagong, as had never before 
devastated the frontier. But still the Government of India were averse to punishment ; 
and it was only when the clear-seeing mind of the Commander-in-Chief grasped, after 
local inquiry, the facts of the case, that reluctantly an expedition, which might, it was 
hoped to the last, be a military promenade, was at length sanctioned to. That expedition 
has been thus far successful. But if when it is over we are to revert to the policy of con- 
ciliation and personal influence in its original shape, we can look for no permanent good 
results. We shall leave behind us, in the hills, tribes exasperated by the loss of their 
villages, though no doubt convinced of our power to penetrate a certain distance into their 
fastnesses. They will have learnt that to punish any raid requires years of deliberation, 
and the employment of an agency very different in calibre and mode of action to that 
which ordinarily protects the hill tracts. They will have noted that, even when such 
abnormal and very destructive agency appears, offenders have only to submit and say 
“they are sorry,” when the threatening visitors will at once receive them into favor, 
and disburse liquor and rupees as visible tokens of amity and good-will. If it should 
therefore happen that on the withdrawal of our troops, the old nonsense about conciliation 
and personal influence is the only policy put forward, we shall be much surprised if next 
season does not witness a renewal of the raids on a scale and with a ferocity of which we 
have at present little conception. There will be revenge to goad the Lushai on the war- 
path, as well as the ordinary lust for plunder and slaves. What is wanted is permanent 


security, and a permanent possibility of punishing outrage without expensive expeditions 
on the Abyssinian scale, 


First, then, we must open up the country as far as possible by roads, not necessarily 
macadamised turnpikes, but broad, serviceable paths, along which a body of troops or 
police can march with elephants. One such path, driven through from Cachar to 
Chittagong, would do more to civilise the Lushais than any other scheme suggested. The 
experience of all hill tracts teaches us this. In truth, we do not see how the policy of 
personal influence is to be worked at all save in combination with a system of roads by 
which our officers can get at those they are to influence. Failing these, this wonderful 
animal magnetism will operate only once a year at an annual mela, as heretofore in the 
Chittagong Hills, or fitfully upon one or two Chiefs at a time after laborious journeys of 
months, as in Mr. Edgar’s Lushai tours. Roada are essential both to conciliation and to 
repression. Some oflicers are, we know, opposed to them, on the ground that they would 
open out the tea-gardens to the Lushais as well as the Lushai villages to our police. But 
surely this is a very short-sighted line to take. With our roads we must have frontier 
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posts ; we must have armed patrols. If a raiding party did slip past, they ought always 
to be intercepted on their return. The dread of this would any way tend to prevent raids ; 
and as a fact, a system of posts and patrol paths has secured the north of the Chittagong 
Hills from inroads these ten years past. On the side of Cachar our policy, whether 
conciliatory or not, must rest on a basis of paths, posts, and patrols, In face of the 
strong (but weak) determination of Government to allow this anomalous Lushai land—a 
mere strip between the British districts—to continue independent, we can do no more. 
On the side of Chittagong similar arrangements must be made; but the physical 
characteristics of the country, and the position of the tribes, will compel us here to go 
further. In Cachar the line of posts may be within our own territory—the roads alone 
must invade the jooming tracts of the Lushais, But in Chittagong it is impossible to 
establish an effective line of defence wholly within the limits of our present jurisdiction. 
Every local officer agrees in this. To perch a series of stockades among the broken hills 
and dense jungles of our hill tracts district would be mere waste of men and money. We 
must take up a line further eastward, where we can cut a continuous patrol path along the 
the submit of one of the ridges that here run almost uninterruptedly north and south. 
On this line we must place our stockades ; and, properly held, it will be an almost impass- 
able barrier to raiders from beyond. If they got through to raid, they ought never to 
return alive to boast. On the north these ridges join on to the more open ranges, where 
Rutton Poea and the Syloos dwell. Here we must have a strong guard permanently 
posted, as well to protect Rutton Poea, our ally, from the revenge of the Syloos, as to be a 
permanent menace to them and to the Howlongs. This done, we may allow personal 
influence to have its turn. It will not then be mistaken for timidity. It will rest on 
material power, and run no risks of being misunderstood. Apart from these or such-like 
Measures of preparedness, we have no faith whatever in the policy of conciliation. Our 
troops must soon turn home again, It is high time the Supreme Government gave tokens 
of its plans, 


Pioneer, the 6th May 1872. 


In anticipation of the early publication of the views of Government, both as to the 
en results of the late expedition and the policy 
won the Left Column did in Lushai land, +5 be adopted towards the Lushais for the 
ote future, we propose to review, as well as our im- 
perfect materials will permit, the work done by the two columns of the force, and to bring 
together, in the form of consecutive narrative, the information scattcred through the 
letters of special correspondents and the meagre paragraphs of communicated telegrams. 
We shall endeavour to convey some idea of the character of the country traversed, and the 
difficulties overcome ; and as we can hardly venture to hope that our readers will honour 
us by tracing our progress on the map as we go along (if indeed they have maps available), 
we shall strive to make the story as clear and self-contained as we can. We shall begin 
with the left columo which started from Cachar, and shall afterwards follow the fortunes 
of the Chittagong force on the right, and finally attempt to estimate for ourselves the 
probable results of the expedition as a whole. 


The strength of each column of the expedition was fixed by the Commander-in- 
Chief at half a battery of mountain artillery (with rockets), one company of Sappers and 
Miners, and three regiments of Native Infantry. The regiments selected for the Cachar 
side were the 22nd, 42nd, and 44th, consisting mainly of Punjabees, Sikhs, and Goorkhas — 
races specially adapted for the work before them, and equally expert with the mattock and 
the bayonet. Carriage was reduced to a minimum, for the way was long and rough, and 
the routes uncertain. Tents were dispensed with, each man being furnished with a water- 

roof sheet for his bedding, and left to cut branches and bamboos to keep the dews from 
hie pillow. One maundof personal baggage sufficed for the General : six seers only were 
allowed to the soldier. We need not tarry to explain how elephants and coolies were got 
together and sent up, how boats were seized and boat-men impressed, how the Commis- 
sariat toiled and district officers went-almost wild, and how the fell scourge of cholera 
threatened at one time to mar the whole. By the end of November the column had fairly 
started into the hills, and on the 6th of December the civil officer, Mr. Edgar, had left 
Silchar to join the troops. Before accompanying them on their weary progress, it will be 
well to understand the dispositions made in support of their advance, and the instructions 
which we gather were given them for their guidance. The goal which the left columa 
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had (if possible) to reach was the village of Lalboorah, son of Vonolel, who had been 
mainly concerned in the raids upon Monierkhall. It was known that this Chief dwelt far 
within the hills to the south-east of Tipai Mookh—the trijunction point where Cachar, 
Manipur, and Lushai land join their boundaries. The line by which he had to be reached 
lay therefore to the extreme east of the District of Cachar and up the course of the 
Barak River, which there runs northward from the hills. The whole southern frontier of 
Cachar stretched westward from the column’s right flank, and had of course to be properly 

rotected. This was done by stationing strong guards at the points where the ordinary 
TT oshai routes debouched on the district. Beyond the hills again to the east of the line of 
march lay the territory of Manipur, the confines of which towards the south-west pointed 
towards Lalboorah and the other Lushai clans of that neighbourhood, the only intervening 
tribes being those of the Sokti Kookies—a race hostile to the Lushais and friendly to Mani- 
pur. Advantage was taken of this to move a strong Manipur force down towards the 
south, with orders not to invade or attack the Lushais, but merely to serve as a threatening 
demonstration against them and asa support to the Soktis. This Manipuri contingent 
was the net into which subsequent events drove all the captives held by Lalboorah and 
many other Chiefs. Having thus stationed permanent supports, as it were, on both his 
flanks, General Bourchier prepared to carry out the plan of the expedition entrusted to 
his conduct. It was a task requiring much political discrimination as well as military 
skill. The information which Government had as to the perpetrators of the raids was 
at the best incomplete. The names of the leaders were, it is true, pretty well ascertained ; 
but our knowledge of their tribal relations was admittedly imperfect, and it was impos- 
sible to say with certainty that this village shared the guilt while ¢ha¢ was undoubtedly 
altogether innocent, Hence it was evident that the expedition could not merely march 
into Lushai land to plunder and to ravish, careless of where its blows might fall, and 
eager only to burn and slay. If during its progress guilt were with certainty brought 
home to any particular villages, the General’s orders were to punish without scruple. The 
surrender of Chiefs known to hold British subjects in captivity was to be demanded 
rigorously, and in the event of non-compliance their houses and property were to be 
unhesitatingly destroyed. Restoration of captives was also to be insisted on. Should 
it appear that some only of the inhabitants of a village had joined in the raids without 
complicity on the part of the village as a whole, the payment of a fine and the surrender 
of the guilty were the punishment to be inflicted. Hostages were to be demanded, did 
this appear necessary. If hostility was met with, resisting villages were to be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops laid waste. It was, however, strongly impressed 
on all that retaliation was not the main object of the expedition. It was the desire of 
the Supreme Government to show the Lushais that they are completely in our power, 
to establish permanent friendly relations with them, to induce them to promise to receive 
our Native agents, to make travelling in their country safe to all, to demonstrate the 
advantages of trade and commerce, and to prove to them, in short, that they had nothing 
to gain but everything to lose by acting against the British Government. This was the 
general programme on which both the columns had to work ; and with this before us 
we may at last venture to set out from the sudder station of Cachar. 


For all that portion of their journey which lay between Silchar and the first Lushai 
villages, it may be roughly said that the force had to follow the course of the Barak, 
For 14 miles or so from the station, they had a fair track due east to Luckeepore, where 
the river takes its great southern bend : but here the difficulties of the road commenced, 
and the troops had actually to begin their pioneering labours one day’s march from their 
head-quarters. At the frontier outpost of Mynadhur the force was fairly on the verge 
of the wild country, and from the depdt here established the stores required in front 
were regularly despatched thereafter. The second grand depét was at Tipai Mookh, on the 
junction of the Barak and the Tipai, between which and Mynadhur were four distinct 
stations or camps. Up to this point water-carriage was to some extent available, though 
the river was rapidly falling, and not to be depended upon. On the 21st November the 
44th had marched to Luckeepur. By the 9th December it had cut its way to Tipai Mookh, 
There was much to do here in the way of building hospitals, store-houses, and stockades, 
But they were now close upon the Lushai fastnesses, and it was deemed expedient to show 
the enemy without delay what the force was capable of effecting. Accordingly, on the 
13th December, the General pushed on the Sappers and a Wing of the 44th to a camp 
five miles out, and commenced therefrom the ascent of the Seubong Range through fine 
timber forests, encamping ultimately at an elevation of 4,000 feet. From this point, look- 
ing southward, the Tooeebhoom River was seen flowing from the east into the Tipai.. 
Across the latter stream to the west stretched the jooms and cottages of Kholel, while far 
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away on the south-eastern hills perched the more advanced villages of Poiboi. From its 
lofty camp on the Seubong the little party descended by a long day’s march towards the 
confluence of the Tipai and Tooeebhoon, crossing the former stream by a weir, in spite 
of the yells and threatening demonstrations of a crowd of armed Lushais, It was in 
vain the General assured them that his intentions were not necessarily hostile ; that if 
they did not molest his men he would do them and theirs no injury. Nothing succeeded 
in producing confidence, and with a final yell of defiance they at last disappeared to take 
counsel for the work of the morrow. Next day (the 23rd December) the troops com- 
menced the ascent of the hill on which the Kholel villages lay, and were received at the 
first clearing by a volley from a Lushai ambuscade. This of course prevented all hope 
of peaceful negotiation. Had they remain quiet, we should merely have marched 
into their villages, interviewed their Chiefs, and settled our relations for the future, 
As it was the village was taken with a rush, fired, and its granaries destroyed. Another 
village, a mile further along the ridge, was occupied as a camp; and a third village 
at the summit of the mountain was captured and burnt before evening closed. 
Next day, and the next, the troops were occupied with raids on the surrounding villages 
and granaries, and a lesson was read to the unbelieving men of Kholel which they are 
not likely soon to forget. It was disappointing to be met with hostility at the outset, 
especially from villages with the chief men of which Mr. Edgar had had some apparently 
friendly palaver before the expedition started. Mora, the muntri of Impanu, the old 
lady who at present rules these villages, had indeed met the General at the crossing of 
the Tipai, but had disappeared with the rest when the troops crossed over. On the 26th 
December the force evacuated Kholel and retired to the camp in the valley below, near 
the stream ; but being still constantly harassed by firing from the surrounding jungles, 
a second foray was made on the 29th, the mountain was again scaled more to the west by 
a party of the 42nd, which had now come up; and the blaze of fresh villages and 
granaries would soon have followed had not the enemy suddenly, unexpectedly, and very 
dramatically made complete submission. As the troops advanced they were met by 
Darpong, a muntri of the still distant Poiboi, who had been with them at an early stage 
of the expedition. This gentleman, clad in orange-coloured garments and decked with a 
lofty plume, now came and interceded for Kholel, and by anticipation for Poiboi. 
Assured that it was not our wish to continue hostilities which we had not begun, he 
climbed up a tree, and from its summit emitted an unearthly yell that echoed among the 
surrounding peaks, put a sudden stop to the dropping fire in the jungles, and brought in 
the Lushais in crowds to fraternize with their late opponents. The muntries declared that 
the elders of the tribe had never wished for war, that the young braves had rashly 
coramenced hostilities and brought all this sorrow on their homesteads. On the 30th and 
31st, Mora and other munéries came in, peace-offerings were offered and accepted, and 
the year closed in comparative quiet. Here for to-day we must leave the force with the 
first stage of its work well over, its first foes subdued and reconciled, but having still 
before it the task of punishing the Cachar raiders, and reaching villages the very 
situation of which was at best uncertain. 


Pioneer, the 7th May 1872. 


We left General Bourchier and his column in their camp at the confluence of the 

: : Tipai and Tooeebhoom after receiving the sub- 

sg ae ene Lele Comin did in Lushai land nission of the clans of Kholel. The camp 
ot. was soon thronged by Lushais, young and old, 
bringing pumpkins, fowls, and ginger for barter, and curious to examine “the appurte- 
nances”’ of civilization in the shape of watches and burning glasses. Every effort was 
made to gain their confidence, and messengers were sent to the tribes ahead to explain 
more fully to them the objects of the expedition. On the 6th of January the, forces ad- 
vanced from the 'Tooeebhoom east by south towards the Tooeetoo, another affluent of the 
Tipai, crossing the intervening ridge at a height of 3,400 feet. ‘Thence almost due south 
over a difficult road they marched to the village of Pachnee, the ninth station out from 
Mynadhur, overhanging a sudden bend of the Tipai. Here they could see to the eastward 
the precipitous cliffs on which stood the principal northern villages of Poiboi, while as far 
as the eye could reach to the west lay villages and yooms. Waiting here for reinforcements 
and stores, the General took the opportunity of making an excursion to the old site of 
Kholel, where was the tomb of Vonpilal, the former Chief of that clan. The village had 
been burnt six days before our urrival, but the tomb was intact, and consisted of a stone 
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platform 20 feet square and four feet high, surrounded by poles, on which hung skulls of 
wild oxen, deer, and goats, enigmatical representations, drinking vessels, and the skull of 
a pony slaughtered at the funeral. On the | 3th the force made preparations for its on- 
ward march. It was but 24 miles from Pachnee down to the Tipai, but it gave two wings 
of the 22nd and 44th hard work to clear a road. So steep was it naturally in places that 
the Lushais had been wont to let themselves down by ropes of cane, which primitive aids 
to locomotion were hanging down the face of the rock when our men arrived. The force 
was now coming close upon Poiboi, already referred to as one of the most powerful Chiefs of 
this quarter, whose attitude, notwithstanding the presence in camp of his muntrt, 
Dharpong, was still uncertain. Two wings had been left to overawe Kholel in the rear. 
There was a wing at Tipai Mookh, anda wing in the two stations immediately in rear 
of the advance, which itself consisted of two wings, with the General and head- 
quarters. Small detachments held intermediate posts, and the artillery had got as far as 
the camp at the confinence of the Tooeebhoom and Tipai, but was fast pushing on to the 
front, and had indeed joined the General before he crossed the bend of the Tipai below 
Pachnee. It was well, as it turned out, that he was in a position to make a good display 
of force at this point. The Lushais were evidently very unhappy at his determination to 
proceed, ‘The villages of Chipooee and Tingridong, which lay on the mountain across the 
river, were nominally subject to Poiboi. but were situated so far from his chief village as 
to be to some extent independent. We were anxious therefore te secure their neutrality, 
but at the same time they were half afraid to treat us well lest Poiboi should resent it 
hereafter. As the force scaled the hill to Chipooee, they were met by Dharpong and a 
crowd of Lushais, who pretended that Poibo: himself had come to meet the General. ‘The 
man put forward as the chief turned out, however, to be an impostor, and as a punishment 
for the deception the General warned them that he would now listen to none but Poiboi 
himself in his principal residence. Leaving a strong party to watch these doubtful vil- 
lages, and taking the headmen on as hostages, the force again set on south-eastward. The 
road as usual led over a lofty ridge down to another afiluent of the Tipai, and then up a 
mountain chain on the other side. The reconnoitring party in advance came here upon 
two paths, one running along the ridge, the other turning down to the east. Across the 
latter was suspended a rude imitation of a gallows with figures ss. per coll., and a block 
roughly cut into the representation of a body with the scalp off. These were intended 
at warnings not to take the path so guarded warnings, however, which were afterwards 
known to be treacherous and deceitful. Fortunately the leaders of the advance were not 
easily frightened, and they forthwith selected the tabooed road, which they explored 
without accident. On the road left open the Lushais were lying in wait and ready for an 
attack! Next day (the 25th January) Dharpong, who had been sent on to 
summon out Poibot, appeared in camp and warned the General that he would be 
attacked if he went on. ‘This of course had no effect: but attacked he was on all 
sides, in the midst of one of the worst bits of ground yet traversed by the troops. 
The men, however, behaved splendidly, and though the General himself was 
wounded the enemy was driven off and scoverely punished, and the road in advance 
secured, This attack proved that Poiboi and Lalboorah had actually coalesced, 
and had determined to oppose the further march of the column. Accordingly, as 
a foretaste of what they might expect, parties were sent ont to burn Poiboi’s villages on 
the neighbouring heights, and here for the first time the artillery made play, and struck 
terror and wonder into the minds of the Lushais, who fled from their stockades in panic 
and left their homesteads eventually undefended. It is worth mentioning here that on 
the bodies of some of the Lushais slain in this skirmish was found ammunition taken 
from the sepoys killed at Nugdigaon in the Cachar raids—proof positive that the expedition 
was on the right track, and that the tribes, who now opposed us, were actuated rather 
by despair of pardon than hope of success. The lessons thus taught him seem, however, 
to have convinced Poiboi that he had better separate himself from his ally, Lalboorah. 
Ile was warned that a heavy fine of hill oxen and other things, with complete submission, 
could alone condone his rash resistance, and that his villayes would all be burnt unless he too 
came in. He began sending in presents forthwith, but the General replied that he would 
treat only in Sellam, the chief village of the tribe. And for Scllam, on the Ist February, 
the column marched, crossing three ridges, one 5,850 feet high, to the top of the 
Lengting range, where they came in sight of Sellam and its dependencies, crowning the 
hill over against them, and stretching with joom and clearing for some three or four 
miles. Here again Dharpong, the munfri, appeared bearing offerings, hut nothing served 
to stay the advance ; and Sellam, deserted by Poiboi and his followers, waa occupied in 
peace. The very furniture from the Chief's house, a great hall 10v feet long, had been 
removed. Skulls and antlers alone hung on the deserted walls. Next day, however, the 
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Lushais came fearlessly to the camp, and were given to understand that only Poiboi’s 
submission could eventually save their villages. Poiboi with his guilty fears had, it now 
appeared, sent embassies to General Nuthall and the Manipuris ; but his submission to 
General Bourchier in Sellam was what was uniformly insisted upon, and to Sellam he 
seemed determined not to come. Here the preparations were made for the final dash 
upon Lalboorah. Two guns and 400 men were the force detailed for this service ; baggage 
was almost entirely got rid of. Time was pressing, and the work required to be speedily 
done with. On the 12th February the troops started upon the last stage of the expedi- 
tion. Five days’ marching almost due south through an elevated mountain region, over 
ridges in some places 6,600 feet high, brought them at length in full view of the valley 
of the Champai, the head-quarters of Lalboorah, son of Vonolel, leader of the raids on 
Monierkhall. On the 17th of February they reached the village. But other invaders had 
been there before them ; and signs of war and slaughter greeted them on every side. The 
withdrawal of the Manipur Contingent from the frontier, owing to sickness, had set free 
the Sokti Kookies—old enemies of the Lushai, who, seizing the opportunity and knowing 
the panic caused by the advance of the British column, made fierce onslaught on 
Lalboorah under the guidance of Kamhow, their Chief. Lalboorah had, it is true, beaten 
them off with loss ; but their attack had probably prevented his occupying a strong 
position, which he had stockaded and prepared, across the route by which the column 
came, and frustrated the hopes he entertained of entangling them in the mountains. His 
village was now found deserted, and was forthwith burnt to the ground, only the tomb of 
his father Vonolel escaping the flames. Ona neighbouring height dwelt the widow of 
Vonolel, herself a powerful and wise old woman, who had in vain urged her sons to 
submission, From her a fine was levied of war-gongs, oxen, goats, and such like, which 
she did not refuse to pay. Besides this it was stipulated that three headmen should return 
as hostages to Tipai Mookh, that they should receive Government Agents in their villages 
when required, that either the 12 muskets taken at Monierkhall and Nugdigaon should be 
given up, or a similar number of their own fire-arms be surrendered. On the 20th 
February the conditions were complied with, and next day the force, its task accomplished, 
set out on its return. Poiboi, in nervous dread of punishment, had, we may notice, been 
hovering round the camps all the way from Sellam, and had even met the Native assist- 
ants of the civil officer, but nothing had induced him to come in to sue for peace. This 
is the one failure in the operations of this column. It was 92 days since the head-quar- 
ters of the expedition had left Cachar. During that time they had been almost 
constantly on foot, cutting the roads by which they advanced over lofty mountains, ridge 
after ridge, crossing and re-crossing numberless streams, scaling fastnesses of hostile 
tribes, burning their villages and destroying their crops when punishment was demanded, 
proving, at the same time, to the peaceably disposed that conciliation was more agreeable 
to us than scourge. The return march was a festal rather than an armed progress. 
Molested by no enemies, the column retraced its steps, attended by crowds of admiring 
Lushais, who thronged its camps and bartered their country produce for trifles valuable to 
them and oosting little to us. Head-men and muntries from all the tribes attended the 
General to Tipai Mookh. By noon, on the 10th of March, the last man had left that 
station, and the column withdrew to Cnachar, leaving behind it some 100 miles 
of mountain road to testify to the perseverance and pluck of the gallant corps, which had 
cut and blasted a path from Mynadhur to Chumpai, and avenged the outrage of Monier- 
kha]! at the tomb of Vonolel, 


Pioneer, the 10th May 1872. 


Since our notice of the doings of the left column and most of what now follows 

was written, the Gazette has made the story 

What the right column did in Lushai land. in its fullest possible shape common pe. 

It is only because there are many who will read in a leader what they avoid in small type 
that we continue our summary of events in the Chittagong Hills. 


In treating of the doings of the left column which penetrated to Lalboorah’s 
village from Cachar, we set forth the general principles by which the expedition Th 
whole was to be guided. We may now note that while the main object of the a 
column was to get at and punish the tribes who had raided on Monierkhall and _ 
Cachar, it was the aim of the Chittagong force to reach the Syloo Chief, Savoonga, who 
was known to have been concerned in the raids on West Cachar, the sack of peer 
pore and the murder of Mr. Winchester. With the Howlongs, too, we had a score to 
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settle, but it was not at the outset certain which column could most effectually deal 
with them. Mr. Edgar had hoped that the Cachar troops would have penetrated by 
tolerably easy roads to Lalboorah’s village, and remaining there would, at leisure, have 
subdued the neighbouring tribes, including the Howlongs, who were supposed to be near, 
But the difficulties of the way made it late inthe season when Lalboorah was reach- 
ed, and the site of his village was found to be so far to the east that General Bourchier at 
Chumpai had over thirty miles of mountain ridges between him and General Brownlow at 
the most easterly point to which the latter attained. To the Chittagong Column, there- 
fore, fell the task of dealing both with Syloos and Howlongs, and, though the two 
branches of the expedition never met among the hills, we whall see that each did its work 
thoroughly and well; and we shall find that in the end their failing to unite was a 
matter of very secondary importance. The great advantage possessed by the right 
column as compared with the left was, that it had the sea, or rather Calcutta, as a tolerably 
convenient base, and that it had water-carriage up to a point in the almost immediate 
vicinity of its active operations. The Kurnafoolie, which cleaving the north of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, is navigable by river steamers up to Rangamuttia, a distance of 
61 miles ; thence to Kassalong, 17 miles further up, light country boats of 18 inches 
draught could go; and beyond that 12 miles on to Lower Burkhal small boats and canoes, 
carrying about five maunds each, could very well be used. ‘The troops selected for this 
column were the 2nd and 4th Goorkhas and the 27th Punjab Infantry, with half a 
mountain battery and a company of Sappers and Miners—a force precisely the same in 
composition and character as that with General Bourchier. On the 28th October General 
Brownlow landed in Chittagong, and no time was lost in completing the Commissariat 
arrangements, already well advanced, and in pushing on provisions as far as Kassalong. 
The course of the Kurnafoolie above this place is broken at intervals by dangerous rapids, 
the first of which is situated between Upper and Lower Burkhal. From Kassalong to 
Burkhal the river runs due east. At Burkhal it takes a sudden northward turn, and 
above the rapids is found a clear, deep, sluggish stream navigable by boats for 19 niles to 
the rapids of Ootum Chutra. By dint of great labour boats were dragged up the Burkhal 
falls, and a river service established on the reach above. Beyond Ootum Chutra to 
Demagiri the course of the stream as we ascend turns again to the east till we reach 
Demagiri, a point where the great Ohepoom range abuts on the Kurnafoolie from the 
south, and the Sirthay Klang meets it from the north. Canoes, it was found, could be got 
up the Ootum Chutra rapids as far as Demagiri. It was well indeed that this boat service 
between Burkhal and Demagiri was possible, for the land route between those places was 
all but impracticable. Only 16 miles apart as the crow flies, it was a five days’ march 
of 413 miles to traverse by the ordinary Kookie path, two-thirds of which lay along the 
beds of torrents, the rest being through almost impervious jungle. By dint of great 
labor a road was cut passable for unladen elephants and coolies, but laden elephants were 
to the last unable to traverse it. From the ranges on either side of Demagiri a 
fine view was obtained of the Syloo and Howlong country. Five ranges lay 
before them to be crossed, rising to 4,000 and 6,00U feet, covered with forest to 
the very top. In every intervening valley was a stream, now rushing fiercely shallow 
amid its boulders, and now flowing deep and unfordable between dark silent woods. At 
Burkhal the General was joined by Rutton Poea, the Kookie Chief of whom we have 
heard so much, and who, since 1860, has been our more or less faithful ally. His present 
villages lie on the Ohepoom range south of Demagiri, and he offered to lead the force by 
land as far as that place. What the road he led them was like we have seen above. At 
Demagiri there was much to do; a standing camp had to be cleared, and provisions for 
the whole force got up in anticipation of an advance. Demagiri was to the Chittagong 
Column what Tipai Mookh was to that from Cachar. It was the lst of December before 
there was food enough in store to warrant a forward movement. For four miles above 
Demagiri the river was impracticable, but canoes were placed on the reach above as they 

had been above Burkhal, and ten miles more of water-carriage was thus secured, Some 

little way above this point the force left the valley of the Kurnafoolie and turned north- 

ward along the Sahjuck. From the furthest point on this treams to which the canoes 

could gothe troops commenced their regular hill work, marchingnorth by east to 

attack Vanoonah, the first great Syloo village on the Belkai range, and to commence 

that severe course of discipline which in time taught the Syloo that the way of trans- 

gressors is indeed hard. On the 14th December Vanoonah wae captured by surprise, com- 

mon both to the Tmushais and to our reconnoitring party, which came suddenly on the 

village from above after losing its way in the woods. The Syloos had, in reply to our 

overtures, already intimated their full intention of fighting, and had made no sign of 

submission. On the contrary, a few days later they vindicated their reputation as warriors 
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and braves by attacking in force three little Goorkhas carrying the post-bag, and were 
very much astonished to find that, after shooting one of them from behind a tree, the 
other two did not run away, but showed effective fight until a rescue came. From Vanoo- 
nah’s village Colonel Macpherson with three companies was sent ona five days’ raid to 
the east. Down into the valley below, and up the range beyond, his men toiled scram- 
bling, and ou the third day they made for Lall Heera, only eight miles from Vanoonah as the 
crow flies. This they burnt with two other villages beyond, and destroyed vast quantities 
of grain, getting back to Vanoonah on Christmas Day. Another raiding party had been 
out during their absence to the north-east, and done equally good service of a similar 
kind, and returned home “ driving off the cattle’ to assist the stores of 2 much-tried 
Commissariat. On the 27th the head-quarters moved northward along the ridge from 
Vanoonah for 13 miles, and thence a few days later turned eastward on its way to Savoonga 
(the head village of the Syloo tribe) and the Howlong fastnesses beyond. From Upper 
Hoolien, a captured village en route, a full view was obtained of the country they had to 
traverse, and it was seen that there were still three ranges to cross with the intervening 
valleys. While the force rested at Hoolien, a party raided north, and took villages 
and stockades, defended with some energy though without persistence. On the 13th of 
January Syloo Savoong was occupied and found deserted, and the conquest of the Syloos 
was then complete. The position of this village was singularly fine—lying ona hill 
3,200 feet high with the Kloon Doong or Dullessuri flowing under it on its way to Cachar 
a tributary of the Gootur rising at its western base, anda branch of the Kurnafoolie 
taking its course southward close by. The Syloo Chief dwells as it were at the very 
Omphalos of the hills, and sends out his war parties north and south to plunder in Cachar 
or slay in Chittagong. We have spoken of the troops raiding and burning in the course 
of our narrative as things of course, but in fact no effort was spared to induce the Syloos 
to come in and make terms. By messengers and notices, by shouting parleys across rivers 
and amid the woods, they were warned and encouraged and invited to come in: but their 
hearts were guilty and their hands not clean, so, savage like, they doubted of that which 
should happen unto them. Their doubts were their destruction. And in truth, politi- 
cally speaking, it was better for the future peace of the hills that things were as they 
were. Punishment has more effect when felt than when fancied, and if we have one 
regret in connection with the whole Expedition, it is this-that the more easterly 
villages of the southern Howlongs (the most formidable of the tribes) were wise enough 
to submit at the first summons, as we shall see below, and that the residence of their 
principal Chief Vandoola was never occupied even for an hour. Bloodshed and burning 
we do not affect ; but peaceful occupation to vindicate our power and policy was much to 
be desired. We are, however, anticipating. The rest of our narrative we must con- 
dense. From Savoonga the destruction of other Syloo villages to the north was effected, 
and Rutton Poea was despatched as a messenger tothe northern Howlongs dwelling across 
the Dullessuri. Rutton Poea travelled by a more southern and round-about road to 
avoid the refugee Syloos, and was met by messengers from the Howlongs bringing In 
Mary Winchester as an earnest of peace. General Brownlow waited patiently at 
Savoonga from the 12th January to the 11th February, to give his emissary time to 
work upon the Howlong mind. Then finding that no reply had come from 
the northern section of the tribe, though the southern Chiefs said they would 
come in at Demagri, the force at last crossed the Dullessuri. No resistance was 
offered, though the villages were fired by the inhabitants us they advanced. On 
the 16th, however, Sungboonga and Benkoea, the great Chiefs of the clan, came ne 
camp and submitted, agreeing to give up their captives and to admit our troops to t a 
villages. No other terms were insisted on. 'wo days later Lalboorah (not he ny 
Chumpai), Latoma, Lieurikoom, and other leading Chiefs, came in, and the same os : 
first. instalment of the returned captives rewarded tho exertions of the force, and testifie 
to the sincerity of the Lushais. A detachment of Goorkhas attended the survey ae 
through the villages, and on the 23rd the troops set out on their homeward march, 
accompanied for a time by crowds of Howlongs, male and female, clad many of them in 
dark cotton tartans, and wearing as ornament the true Highland sporran. With curious 
inconsistency, the Syloos, having been utterly harried and ruined, came in as the force 
retired, and made full submission. On arrival at Demagri General Brownlow started with 
four companies eastward to quicken the movements of the southern Howlongs, who fe 
yet appeared. Forty miles’ march over a fearful country and a final climb of 4,000 an 
brought them to the village of Sypoea, an inferior Chief, who at once submitted, ‘| 
the Dullessuri beyond, the General was met by Vantonga, one of the leading Chiefs, hei 
by the sons of the great Vandoola, who brought in captives and did homage on t i 
father’s behalf. The season was now late, and General Brownlow accepted this an 
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returned, to save the force the three days’ eastward march which lay between the river 
and Vandoola. We cannot blame him for this, but of all the Chiefs in that quarter, 
Vandoola is the one whom we should have most wished tosee humbled. There are, 
however, good grounds for hopiug that the permanent establishment of a strong post at 
Demagri will secure his good behaviour for the future. 


The right column had now done its work. Its four months’ campaign had reduced 
two powerful tribes and brought in fifteen Chiefs, rescued many captives, and added to our 
maps in detail three thousand square miles of hill country. What the political result of 
the expedition as a whole may be, we shall try to estimate hereafter, 


Pioneer, the 8th January 1872, 


We always look with comparative eagerness for the annual reports of 
those tracts in which free scope is given to 
the administrative abilities of individual 
officers, who are left untrammelled by the formalities of Regulation law and made answer- 
able for their actions only to God and the Government. Such are the hill districts now 
dotted along our Eastern Frontier. Of them we have often written, and in them our 
interest never flags. Did we, indeed, not edit the Pioneer, we would fain rule over the 
squat swart Garos of the hills, or teach Nagas to grow potatoes on the rich terraces of the 
Burail! But not in those hills alone are English energy and directness of aim working 
out great results. In many a jungle solitude, where fever lurksin every brake, and 
uncouth savage races dispute with wild beasts possession of the clearings, we can point to 
devoted men, little heard of by the public, little noticed by their Government, who are 
spending and being spent for the sake of the people they control, and bringing by 
degrees whole tribes to learn the rudiments of civilization and progress. It is with no 
invidious design, or wish to exalt one such administrator above his beathren, that we 
instance Captain Johstone’s management of the forest races of Keonjhur asa type of 
the thing we mean. We refer to him because he is not now in India or likely ever to 
read these lines, and because we know that he stuck to his post long after doctors and 
friends had urged his immediate departure, solely that he might see the first fruits of the* 
labours on which his whole heart was set. With a frame all saturated with malaria, 
he is now doubtless fretting in enforced leisure at home at being separated from his 
beloved Bhooias and Jowangs. Our readers will remember the way in which the manage- 
ment of Keonjhur fell into our hands, It is one of the so-called tributary mehals of 
Cuttack, neglected little principalities left, as a rule, almost entirely to the control of 
their native Chiefs. The British Government exercises of course a paramount 
supervision. But this is entrusted to the Commissioner of Cuttack, a busy, over- 
worked oflicer, who, with the dread of another famine always before his eyes, 
has to concentrate his energies upon the civil administration of Orissa, and has 
little time for visiting the distant and unwholesome forests that fringe his 
satrapy. Years ago the Keonjhur Rajah died. He had done good service in 
the mutiny ; and the Government, either by way of gratitude or from a vague sense of 
duty, removed the boy, his successor, for education to Cuttack. The training of a Babu 
was hardly the one best suited to a forest Chief. But there was worse in the arrangement 
than that. The young Rajah was removed for years from all contact with the simple races 
he was to govern, from all intercourse with the officers of the primitive state to which he 
had succeeded. He was not the Dowager Rani’s son, and she, a clever, unscrupulous 
woman, made good use of the time given her. Adopting a relative of the most powerful 
neighbouring Chief, she put him forward to the people as the rightful ruler. He grew 
up in their midst, and won their affections; and when the actual Rajah returned under 
the auspices of the Commissioner to his inheritance, graced with all the accomplishments 
of a zillah school, he found that he was received as an outcast and imposter, and that the 
hearts of the people were gone utterly from him. He was, however, duly installed, and 
fortified by much good advice, he commenced his feeble attempt at independent manage- 
ment. ‘The regular cultivators might, perhaps, have acquiesced after some grumbling in 
the mile of the Chief selected by Government; but the ruder men of the woods were 
otherwise minded. It was not in consonance with their simple faith to desert the Chief 
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to whom they had hitherto paid fealty. The knotted cord ran through their villages as 
the fiery cross along the margin of Achray, and 


** Fast as the fatal symbol flies 
In arms the huts and hamlet rise,” 


A “little war’? was on the hands of the Bengal Government, and it was only when 
bullet and gallows and treachery had done their work, that the Keonjhur forest tribes, 
their leaders gone, their spirits broken, their Chief removed, bowed to the mysterious 
will of the Sirkar, and accepted the Babu Raja whom unkind fate had sent them. 


It was to conciliate these tribes, to heal the wounds that policy had been forced to 
inflict, that Captain Johnstone was deputed. Many men would have been content with 
holding the country in sullen subjection, scouring it with an armed police and reporting 
the dull silence of despair as “ satisfactory’’ evidence of penitence and submission. But 
Captain Johnstone thought otherwise. He loved the people in a way that puzzled red- 
tapists, and made them at times deem him nota little mad. Nothing could have been 
more judicious than the way in which he set about educating the Rajah in the true 
sense of that word, bringing him into sympathy with his subjects, strengthening his 
character without boring him by homilies, and instilling into him true principles of 
government by slow degrees. This was his duty, and he did it well. But it was in his 
own dealings with the wilder tribes that Captain Johnstone most delighted. A mighty 
hunter, lord of elephants, one of the few who understand the manners and customs of 
that earth-shaking beast,—he had special opportunities of becoming intimate with the 
forest-dwellers, His success in winning their confidence was something marvellous. We 
have no space to go into details: one or two facts will serve to mark the results. He 
has induced the Bhooiyas to go in heartily for popular education. Six hundred and sixty 
babes of the wood now daily attend his schools, children but a year or two ago so wild 
that at sight of a stranger they buried themselves in the jungle like startled deer. The 
most remarkable thing about them now is their wonderful memory. He does not inflict 
on them moral maxims of the copy-book pattern, but they read story-books, and look 
upon the sakib as a sort of beneficent deity who sheds pice and smiles on every little 
urchin who waddles up to his verandah. The cattle of the district are being improved 
by a breeding stud. Agriculture has become in the eyes of the people a new art by 
improved seed and staples. Markets have been established, and efficient order is main- 
tained throughout the State by a force of 33 policemen. But Captain Johnstone's 
principal triumph is the clothing of the Jowang women. The Jowangs area tribe of 
some 4,000 souls, who dwell in the far recesses of the forests, in a state of most 
degraded savagery. For two years Captain Johnstone sought to win their confidence and 
bring them within the pale of civilized man. Asa first step to this it seemed to him 
desirable to raise their standard and ideas of comfort, and to enlist the ladies of the tribe 
on the side of progress. Now all the ladies aforesaid clad themselves as Eve was clad 
when shame first seized upon her. Leaves were their only drapery. Moreover, they 
believed that were they to wear aught else than leaves, tigers and bears would infallibly 
rend them. This was the idea he had first to remove. After much discussion among the 
males, a resolution was come to—“ fiat experimentum.”’ An aged hag, whom nobody 
would miss, was clothed and watched. No ill results followed to the lady, and after 
months of patient waiting and coaxing Captain Johnstone was permitted to clothe the 
whole female population, 1,846 women and girls at his own expense. The discarded 
leaves were gathered into a heap and solemnly burnt, and the men of the tribe entered 
into covenant never more to permit their women to appear unclad. Can we doubt that 
the taste for millinery once implanted, woman’s influence will induce the men _to adopt 
settled habits of labor to earn the means of supplying these new wants? We may 
laugh over the story, but the moral of it is much to the thoughtful student. 


Pioneer, the 23rd April 1873. 


Thanks to the work of men like Butler, Williamson, and Lewin, the North-Hast 
Frontier of Bengal is fast becoming a more 

Lewin’s Proverbial Philosophy. interesting study than seemed possible a few 

years back. In 1865 the only idea which 

most men had, with reference to its hills and forests, was that they were the habitat of 
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savage tribes, whose bloody raids and thieving forays threatened serious danger to the 
cause of tea. In Assam there were still some who remembered how Scott had tamed 
the Garos, and Brodie brought in the Nagas ; how Wilcox, Bedford, and Neufville had 
traversed the wild borders of Lakhimpur, and the Khamptis and the Singphos had first 
paid in homage. But Dalhousie had pronounced the Assam Frontier a bore. Our 
officers were to mind their mouzahs and leave the hillmen alone, and we gradually 
drifted into ignorance even of their tribal names. We lumped together as Nagas all the 
tribes from the Patkoi to the Kopili, and dubbed all hillmen Kookies, from North Cachar 
to Arracan. In 1866 Sir Cecil Beadon—who, for all his misfortunes, had the instincts of 
a statesman—undertook to change all this. A policy of direct administration by 
selected officers was inaugurated and carried through, and these columns have borne 
repeated testimony to the way these chosen men have worked, and to the success which 
has in general crowned their labors. In the hills of Chittagong some attempt had been 
made a few yeurs before the enunciation of Sir Cecil Beadon’s views to bring the tract 
known as the Kapas Mehal, or cotton farm, under the direct control of an English officer. 
The men sent there were, with one or two exceptions, unsuited for the rough life of 
the highlands, and did not possess in any marked degree the faculty of conciliating 
their ruder neighbours in the inner hills. It was just when the Government were casting 
about for officers fitted for work of this kind that the account reached them of a 
journey undertaken by the District Superintendent of Chittagong through the hills to 
sirracan, marching barefoot, clad in dhotee and pugree, with no dyspeptic aversion to 
hill beer. An admirable performer on the fiddle, Captain Lewin, was reveuled to the 
Joomeas as a new and more agreeable species of saheb, a welcome addition to a hill 
fireside, He was forthwith put in charge of the hill tracts, with full administrative 
and police powers, and his intimate acquaintance with hill customs and languages has 
since then been abundantly proved. 


We now have before us his last brochure, consisting of 278 proverbs in the original, 
with English renderings, a preamble, and occasional notes. These terse little seutences 
throw much curious light on the social habits and characteristics of a simple race. ‘They 
are concentrated and sententious wisdom of the Khioungtha, or children of the river—a 
people of Arracanese origin, speaking the ancient Arracanese dialect, and conforming 
in every way to Buddhist customs. The Toungtha, or children of the hills—the more 
savage tribes of Kookie and Lushai—have not yet advanced far enough to furnish much 
field for similar inquiries. Already, in his account of the hill tracts, Captain Lewin had 
given us a few specimens of Khioungtha proverbs corresponding in sentiment very closely 
to some of the better known English sayings. For instance —“ Food refused when offered, 
search in seven houses and you will not find,’ was appositely compared with— He that 
will not when he may, when he will he shall have nay.”” We were also introduced to the 
following :—‘ If I must die I must die, but do not touch my top knot, as the peacock 
said,” very neatly capped by Leech’s—“ Take all, take money, take life; but spare, oh, 
spare my collars !”’ In the present collection we find many proofs that human nature is 
after all very much the same whether it is trained in the woods of Chittagong or amid the 
leafy lanes of England. ‘“ He got angry with the rat, and set fire to the house,” is the 
hillman’s way of “cutting off his nose to spite his face.’ The Englishman “shuts his 
door when the steed is stolen,” the Khioungtha lets his pot fall, and then tucks up his 
waistcloth.” At home “the bad workman quarrels with his tools ;’? in Chittagong “ the 
unsuccessful fisherman curses the river, rough people lay the blame on their dress.”’ A very 
large proportion of Captain Lewin’s proverbs are devoted to the merits and shortcomings 
of hill wives and maidens, From his former book we gathered that the relations between 
the sexes were for a rude society remarkably idyllic; we now find that there are two 
sides to the picture, and that a Khioungtha husband has his anxieties, a Khioungtha yonth 
his doubts, and that domestic quarrels are not unknown. The process of wooing is, 
however, much the same all the world over. “Spread pan and betel before guests, lay 
presents before a woman.” The following, called at random, call for little comment ; 
they are each and all luminous with suggestion :—“ People make salutation on seeing a 
monastery ; women laugh when they see their lovers.” ‘If you want a good pot sound it 
first ; if you want a good wife, know her first.” ‘If you love your wife, neither tell her 
your secrets nor make friends with young policemen” (an interesting tributes to the 
gallantry of Captain Lewin’s force.) “ Caulk a new boat, beat a new wife,” is attoned for 
by “ Prop up an old house, cherish an old wife.” ‘“One’s own home is always the 
pleasantest, and she is loveliest whom one loves best,” is in contrast to “The mind of 
the bride’s mother is as uneasy as peas in a brass plate.” “If a man _Tuns ‘after a 
woman he falls into marriage, if a woman runs after a man she falls into ruin. "Repeat 
ed blows make the drum sound: a wife gains her ends by often asking.’ ‘The sweetest 
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marriages are the most worm-eaten ; a beautiful woman is least to be trusted ;” but 
“good soil gives good grain, a good husband makes a good wife.’’ “ Half-grown grain 
wants the rain; to her with child be soft and mild.’ On the whole, we think there is 
ample evidence that the social virtues are more potent than the social vices among these 
children of the river and the wood, 


There is scarcely an incident of hill life which proverbs do not utilise or illustrate. 
The great tribal or village feasts which figure largely in our frontier policy evoke the 
comment :—“ Dry vegetables smell in the pot: cold people thaw at a feast.” The miseries 
of those exposed to raids breathe in the saying, ‘A thorn under the nail is unbearable; 
so is it to have a relation in slavery.” The caution incumbent upon a man visiting a 
strange and possibly hostile clan is inculcated thus:—" If you go on a strange river 
take down your flags; if you enter a strange village, take the strut out of your walk.’ 
“In your own village crow and be cock ; when you’re in another, you must be a hen." 
“Entering into a wood blaze a tree, on visiting a village make a friend.’’ The love of 
the people for intoxicating drinks is touched off in these :—“ An old house wants props” 
an old man wants drops.’’ “For drink, Khowng (fermented beer) ; for the cold, a quilt.” 
‘“* An axe is spoiled by the knots in the wood ; a man is ruined by the glasses he swallows.”’ 
The raised houses of the villages are put before us in the warning—‘‘If you talk secrets 
in the day time, look behind you; if at night, look under you.” That their forests 
produce vermin and noxious herbs is hinted at in this :—'‘ Dust your bed before sleeping; 
in eating always eject the first mouthful.” In the following we get much concentrated 
wisdom and wordly shrewdness :—“ Do not talk on important matters to a man just off a 
journey.” ‘Seek no quarrel with one just awakened.’ “As a pole punts a boat, so 
does speech assist wisdom.’ ‘A thousand ants can carry an earthworm; so the words 
of many turn a lie into truth.” ‘“ No one runs open-mouthed up a hill ; do not run head- 
long into anger.” ‘“ He who cultivates an old joom will have much weeding; he who 
marries a widow will have to pay her debts.” “Do not close an old road; have no 
quarrel with an ancient friend.” ‘“ A dog is disliked for his teeth and man for his 
tongue.” “Too high is broken by the wind, too low eaten by the goats.” “ Content 
is covered with the Sheshia leaf; but for discontent a plantain leaf would not suffice,” 
In jungle scrub the castor tree is king ; any knife is sharp amongst potatoes.” ‘ Home 
counsel is bitter; you will get honey enough outside.” “If you give, give quickly ; 
if you trade, ready money.’ There are a good many of these proverbs, not quoted by 
us, in which the relations of the people to the king are set out in various lights, remind- 
ing us in several instances of the cynical advice of Solomon on the same subject. It is, 
we think a pity the translator has not given us an exact rendering of the word he turns 
into king. As it stands, it gives, we think, a false idea of the tribal economy. We 
suspect it is only a free rendering of roaja, or village headman. We doubt, moreover, 
whether the proverbs are in all cases literally translated. But it is a moot point how 
any such task as this should be executed, and Captain Lewin himself is fully conscious 
of its difficulty, and far from boastful about his success. He has, however, done much 
to increase our interest in the people among whom he dwells, and for whom he cherishes 
& warm regard. 
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